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have much pleasure in announcing that the 


ITH the commencement of a 
New Year we generally address 
a few remarks to our subscribers. 
During the past twelve months 
we have made great progress, 
both in the number of our sub¬ 
scribers, and in the improve¬ 
ment of our Magazine — the 
one always follows the other; our having 
added so largely to the number of our Cos¬ 
tumes has been found of great benefit; we are 
now enabled to issue Costumes suited to all 
tastes and to all purses. 

We hear that a great number of our new 
subscribers have been recommended to us by 
our old ones. Our old friends have derived 
so much benefit from our cheap and good pat¬ 
terns that they have thought it nothing but 
right and just to us to spread the knowledge 
of our Magazine. We thank them all very 
much, and shall always do our best to merit 
their approbation. 

The special advantages offered to Ladies by 
this Magazine are now, we believe, quite un¬ 
precedented, and it may be well, at the com¬ 
mencement of a new Volume, to call attention 
to some of the most important:— 

First. —It is the only Magazine of Fashion 
in the World which contains Costumes specially 
designed and selected to suit the quiet, refined 
taste of English Ladies. 

Second. —It offers to all its readers, at cost 
price , perfectly-fitting full-sized patterns of 
every costume or garment illustrated in its 
pages. 

Third. —It supplies to subscribers, also at cost 
price, the Model Busts, which afford the only 
means of making up successfully, and, at the 
same time, inexpensively, the somewhat compli¬ 
cated styles of dress now in Fashion. 

Knowing the interest our readers manifest 
in the Literary portion of our Magazine, we 



proprietors have secured another serial story 
by the popular author, G. Ewart Fleming, the 
opening chapters of which appear in the pre¬ 
sent number. The title is “A Harvest op 
T are s/* and it will consist of three Books: 
** Sowing ’*—“ Reaping”—and “ Garnering.’* 
Miss Harriett Stockall’s graceful Poetry will 
continue to form an important feature of our 
literary pages. 



ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The discussion on Fashion still continues 
to occupy the English newspapers. One 
journal says “ We cannot hope to attain a 
permanent national costume.** We say, in 
reply, that if we did, it would be a sign that 
the nation was at a standstill, as we have often 
said before. Thousands would be thrown out 
of employment, the manufacturers and shop¬ 
keepers would suffer, and the people would 
have one innocent pleasure the less. 

We have now full liberty in our costume: 
everyone can dress according to their taste and 
means, but this liberty is often abused. We 
see people who cannot comprehend fashion, 
attiring themselves in' 1 a style quite contrary 
to what is suited for them, and so making 
themselves ridiculous; this, to people of taste, 
is very painful to see, but this is the extent of 
the harm done by the full liberty of style 
which the present Fashion affords. 

It is, we consider, the duty of the higher 
classes in every country to direct taste, seeing 
the good that the development of taste does 
in affording employment to thousands, in 
stimulating commerce and manufacture, and in 
giving a harmless pleasure to all. 

The present season has been more favorable 
to the development of Fashion than that of 
last winter. Cloaks and mantles are trimmed 
with different-colored furs. Our Plates of 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Costumes give the changes of form and color 
that are taking place in Morning Dress. 

Evening dresses, both in London and Paris, 
are receiving more attention than they have 
done for some time past. Evening parties in 
Paris are very brilliant affairs this season; 
prosperity is always a great incentive to these 
re-unions, and France is not suffering from 
the commercial and agricultural depression 
that has overspread England. Three very 
elegant Evening and Dinner Dresses will be 
found in our Third Plate. 

The Ulster, with hood, and the cloth Polo¬ 
naise, with cape and hood, which are illustrated 
on Plate 4, show the very latest styles. They 
are useful and comfortable, and yet are per¬ 
fectly feminine in appearance. 

In dress trimmings bonillonnes are again 
appearing: see Costumes Nos. 6 and 14; they 
are a relief from the kilting that has had so 
long a run. Fringes formed of loops of re¬ 
versible ribbon are very stylish: see No. 11, in 
Plate 2. Silk fringe is fashionable, and so are 
cords and tassels. 

For all the details of Fashion we refer our 
readers to our Plates of Costumes. 

In anticipation of the requirements of the 
little ones during the holidays, we have devoted 
one entire Plate to Juvenile Costumes. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Germain, Pari*. 

December 21 at, 1880. 

Ma Chlre Amie, 

We are one year older, but are we one year 
wiser ? Have we understood the great question, How 
to be happy ourselves, and to make others happy ? 
Have we elevated the tone of our minds, or let it 
dwindle into the common range of thoughts ? 

We women have a great mission to fulfil in this 
world, a great task to perform ; but many of us seem 
to forget this, to give all our time, all our thoughts, 
to dress, to ribbons, to lace and furs. Our greatest 
idea is to know that we are fashionable, and well 
dressed, and that the latest novelty in color is seal 
brown or forest green, and the latest artificial flowers 
are thistles or green peas. 

Of our children, of their food, and their thoughts, 
we think little : as long as they appear before us 
well dressed and pretty, what more do we want? They 
come in at dessert, we give them a half-dozen sweet¬ 
meats, and they hear for an hour the conversation 
and small-talk of ladies and gentlemen ; then we send 
them back to their nurses feeling slightly unwell, and 
with their little heads filled with misunderstood con¬ 
versation, and a heavy dose of pride. Baby was found 
so pretty, so good, so clever. 

If woman is to be the helpmate of man, his good 
angel, and his comfort, she ought to be taught that 
dressing does not solely constitute happiness, that 
she has to attain other qualities besides knowing how 
to dress her hair, and be brilliant in a drawing-room. 

If it may be the first duty of a woman to appear 
handsome, I say here that her second duty is to’ be 
clever : clever at everything, not that I mean a book¬ 
worm, but conversant with everything, so that her 




husband may discuss with her every subject, as he 
would with his best friend. 

Book learning is not the only requisite of a woman : 
she must be also well versed in household matters; be 
a good housekeeper and a good cook. Yes. I say a 
good cook. 

I travelled once from St. Leonards to Ncwhaven in 

company with Lord C-. Our conversation turned 

on happiness and its causes : during our talk he said. 
“ although my wife was brought up in Kensington 
Palace, 1 wonld back her against any cook! ” Lord 

C-is a very happy man, a very clever man, and the 

gentlemen of his acquaintance envy him. Why? 
Because his wife herself attends to the menu of his. 
and her children's, dinners, and all enjoy good and 
sound health. 

I wish you all for this new year to follow Lady 

C-’s example, and I then predict to you all a 

Happy New Year. 

Among the many novelties that havo appeared this 
month, I must call your attention to the revival of 
the reticnlc (an outside pocket, or bag, an old com¬ 
panion of our ancestors), this pocket is made to 
match the dress in color, and very elegantly trimmed 
with embroidery, lace, ribbon, and even flowers. It 
is carried at the side or on the arm, and contains the 
handkerchief, the scent bottle, the pin cushion, hand¬ 
glass. &c. If this reticnle is dispensed with, a muff- 
bag is de rigueur. This muff-bag is made to match the 
. jacket or mantle: it combines the muff and bag, it is 
trimmed with lace, with cord and tassels, and gathers. 
It is made with most advantage in plush, velours , 
satin or brocade, and fur. (Three different styles 
will be given on the Fourth Plate of our next 
Number.) 

The most fashionable materials for bonnets is 
plush, and for dresses plush (or as now called peluche), 
combined with cachemire , and brocade, or Damas; this 
last is very becoming, and will be extensively used 
this season for dinner or evening wear. Tulle fichUs, 
trimmed with lace, are in great favor, and look ex¬ 
ceedingly well: they are ornamented here and there 
with beetles and flowers. The most fashionable 
bonnets are those that are most comfortable ; during 
this bitter winter, every lady wears a long black lace 
shawl veil on her bonnet, and by this means keeps 
her ears and neck warm. Fashion is obliged to bow 
before the cold weather, and comfort is now the chief 
thought. 

COMTE88E de B - . 


THE FUL L-SIZED P ATTERNS. 

K.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
nre all cut for Ladies of medium height, and cf propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 341 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

CORSAGE A BASQUE HABIT. (8). 

Our first full-sized pattern is the Corsage of the 
Moray Costume, which is illustrated on the Third 
Figure of our First Plate. It consists of seven 
pieces, viz.:—Front, Sidepiece of Front, Sidepiece, 
Back, Sidepiece of Back, Sleeve, and Collar. 

The seam which joins the front to the sidepiece of 
front, is marked by two small cuts near the armhole. 
The seam which joins the back to the sidepiece of 
back, is marked a notch about 7£ inches from the 
bottom of basque : the seam is to be left open below 
this notch, and is to be filled in by a piece of fancy 
shaped kilting, as shown by the back view on our 
Fifth Plate. (No. 8.) 

BABY’S PINAFORE. 

Our second pattern (all the pieces of which are 
marked in one round hole) is a Pinafore for a little Child 
of 2 to 4 years old. The neck opens square in front 
and round at back : if the skirt is required longer, a 
flounce may be added at bottom. 

Thispattern consists cf four pieces: Back, Side- 
piece, Front, and Sleeve. 
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% opiates of Costumos. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques , 
Pelisses, Sfc., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 6d. each , for the accommodation of 
subscribes. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets , preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our 
list of fullsized patterns. 

# # # The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

N.B. Our Pattern List having nearly reached 500, 
we this month commence a fresh series from No. 1, as 
numbers above 500 are not easy to remember. 

Nos. 1 to 5 are a new series of Dress Skirts cut in 
the latest style. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(6).—The Hamilton Promenade Toilette of 
bronze cachemire, trimmed with groseille colored satin. 
The polonaise is double-breasted, and fastened with 
large buttons; it is looped up in the middle of front 
by numerous bows; the back is elegantly draped three 
tunes, and then forms two points, which fall oyer a 
plissi and bouillonne underskirt. An elegant hood 
completes this pretty toilette. It will require 12 yds. 
cachemire; 3 yds. satin ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(7).—The Duchesse, an elegant Winter 
Mantle, made of satin, trimmed with Russian sable. 
The back is gathered from the neck to below the 
waist, the pleats flow from the gathers, and the 
sleeves start from under them. It can be lined with 
fur or quilted satin of a lively color. Quantities 
required: 10 yds. satin; 5 yds. sable, or any other 
trimming ; 18 buttons; 2 yds. wide satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(8).—The Moray Promenade Toilette of 
spotted velvet and cachemire. The basque of body is 
cut square in front, and also at back, with the addi¬ 
tion of two creves filled in with plissis ; the sash 
tablier is edged with elegant fringe, and fastens at 
left side under a tab trimmed with cord and tassels, 
and at right side it ends under the pouff , which is 
made of cachemire , like the plissi underskirt. This 
stylish toilette is very effective and easily made. It 
will take 6 yds. velvet; 8 yds. cachemire . 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(9).—The Elia Indoor Toilette of cache¬ 
mire , spotted foulard , and cardinal red satin. The 
cuirasse body is trimmed by a niching of cardinal 
satin, edged by lace; the back is ornamented with a 
hood for outdoor wear: the sash tablier is of spotted 
foulard , it makes two well draped pouffs at back, and 
falls gracefully on the plissi underskirt, which is 
edged by a double plissi , the lower one of cardinal 
red satin. Will take 8 yds. cachemire; 5 yd b. foulard; 
3 yds. satin. 

Fig. 2.—(10).—The Mignonette Dinner Dress of 
light blue satin, trimmed with old gold lace; it might 
be trimmed with black or white lace. The body is 
opened enV in front, and trimmed with a bouiUonni 
echarpe. The body is rounded in front, and looped 
up three times behind, with large buttons : the front 
is crossed by two echarpes, the back is well draped, 
and then forms an elegant train, which might be 
highly trimmed or left plain. Quantities required: 
18 yds. satin ; 15 yds. lace; 4 yds. red balayeuse. 

Fig. 3.—(11).—The Waterpark Dress, made of 
prune-colored cachemire and satin. This is a very 
elegant dress, though quiet in color. The body is 
very sweetly trimmed with folds of satin, and loops 
of satin ribbon lined with sky blue satin ; the front 


fs 


of skirt is well draped at the back, is gathered in the 
middle, and is allowed to drape graoefnlly on the 
plissi underskirt, which is trimmed like the body by 
two rows of loops of satin ribbon. The hood is lined 
with sky blue satin ribbon. It will take 11 yds. 
ccLchemire; 24 yds. ribbon; 4yds. satin; 12 buttons; 
J yd. sky blue satin for hood. Reversible colored 
satin ribbon can be had to match the dress. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. l.-|-(12).—The Flanders Dinner Dress, of 
amber satin, trimmed with English point lace. The 
panier cut route is cut square in front, and is round 
behind, trimm ed on the shoulders with a broad band 
of English point lace. The overskirt in front is ele¬ 
gantly draped by a coquilU of lace, and falls over a 
plissi underskirt; at back, the overskirt forms a 
train, trimmed by a coquilli plissi of white satin. It 
will require 18 yds. satin ; 12 yds. lace ; two wreaths 
of flowers. 

Fig. 2.—(13).—The Moncrieffe Dinner Dress, of 
black velvet, with satin and passementerie. The dress, 
of Princesse form, is trimmed in front by appliques of 
passementerie , and a scarf of black satin eaged with 
chenille fringe, which is fastened at right side by a 
handsome satin bow, at left by a wreath of flowers. 
At back the polonaise is elegantly draped on the long 
train. The body is laced up in front. It will take 20 
yds. velvet; 2| yds. satin; 8 appliques ; 2 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 3.—(14).—The Tremonille Dinner or Evening' 
Dress, of mauve peluche and brocade, trimmed with 
white lace. This style is anite new and very grace- 
ful: the overskirt is elegantly draped down, upwards, 
and at back, over a skirt of bouillonni gathers and 
lace ; it is draped by satin ribbons and flowers at left 
side : at right the overskirt is carried on the cuirasse, 
and fastened in one of the seams at back. The dress 
is laced behind. Will take: 6 yds. brocade; C yds. 
peluche; 20yds. lace ; 3yds. satin ribbon; 10yds. cord. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


On the upper portion of this Plate are represented 
the following new and elegant styles of Bonnets and 
Hats:— 

No. I. —The Joinville Toque of black plush, trim¬ 
med with golden pheasant feathers, and point 
d'Angleterre lace. 

No. II.—The Ohartres Hat of grey plush, trimmed 
with red satin, and shaded feathers. 

No. III.—The Van Der Bosch Hat of brown felt, 
trimmed with white lace embroidered with ruby beads, 
and rnt y feathers. 


Fig. 1.—(15).—The Bretenil Ulster, made of grey 
cheviot: the hood is lined with blue surah. It will 
take 5| yds. cloth ; $ yd. surah ; 36 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(16).—The Samary Promenade Costume of 
black cachemire de VInde , trimmed with satin brocade 
and fringe. The cuirasse body is cut in coat style be¬ 
hind ; elegant draperies of brocade cross the hips. The 
overskirt is opened in front by two revere over a plissi 
petticoat. The train is demi-longue, edged with a 
plissi and a bouillonne. Will require 5 yds. cachemire 
de VInde; 4yds. brocade ; 4 yds. fringe; 30 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(17).—The Clinchant Trotteuse Costume of 
cloth, trimmed with cord and tassels. This elegant, 
though very simple toilette, is very becoming when 
made of dark green cloth. Cape and hood lined with 
vieille or surah. Will take 4 yds. cloth 51 inches 
wide; 24 buttons; 3 yds. cord; 2 tassels; 2 yds. surah. 


FLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains thoRevirso Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 
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THE WOBLD OF FASHION. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 

The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Matson “Afx Trois Quartiers,” of 21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine, Paris. 

The price of each Costume is appended to the 
description. This house delivers goods , above One 
Pound in value , carriage free tn London. 

Fig. 1.—^(18).—The Stella, a single-breasted Pale¬ 
tot for a jprl of 7 or 8 years old. It is trimmed with 
a deep sailor’s collar and wide pocket. Will require 
3 yds. cheviot; 18 buttons. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Price Ids. 6d. 

Fig. 2.—(19).—The Adelina Redingote, for a child 
of 5 to 6. It is double-breasted, trimmed with a cape 
and hood, plissi all round, and trimmed at back 
with cord and tassels. It will take 4 yds. cheviot; 3d 
buttons ; 2 yds. cord ; 2 tassels. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Price £1 19s. dd. 

Fig. 3.—-{20).—Baby’s Toilette, for a child of 4 years 
old. It is of white pique trimmed with embroidery, 
and will take 3 yds pique; 8 yds. embroidery. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Price AJ1. 

Fig. 4.—(21).—The Clementina, a costume for a 
girl of 8 to 9. It consists of a plush jacket and Scotch 
plaid petticoat. The jacket is single-breasted in 
front. It will require 5 yds. plush; 4 yds. plaid; 18 
buttons. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Price £3 18s. dd. 

Fig. 5.—(22).-—The Fernande, a Vest, for a girl of 
10 to 11, of fancy doth and fur. It is single-breasted 
at front, and has a wide fur collar. It will take 5 yds. 
fancy doth ; 12 buttons. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Price £1 18s. dd. 

Fig. d.—(23).—The Lucy Cloak, for a girl of d to 7 : 
it is of Coachman’s drab cloth, trimmed with plush. 
Will require 2 yds. cloth; 2 yds. plush. 

Sold by the Trois Qnartiers, Prioe £1 8s. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

Fig. 1.—(24).—The Fatinitza Costume, of dark- 
colored Madras. The underskirt is made of wide 
pleats and band of velvet: two pointed draperies are 
folded in front. The body is quite a novelty, trimmed 
with gilet, cuffs, and collar of velvet. Will take 12 
squares of Madras ; 3 yds. velvet; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(25).—The Lisette Costume, composed of 
a plissi skirt, two draperies ornamented with velours 
frappi , and a jacket trimmed with band, revere, and 
cuffs of velours frappi. Quantities required: 12 yds. 
fancy material; 3 yds. velvet; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(26).—The Dora, an elegant sortie de Bal 
in white cachemire , trimmed with Siberian fur. There 
is a handsome hood, trimmed with cord and tassels : 
it may be made in blue, pink, or cream-colored cache - 
mire. It will take 4 yds. cachemire ; 6 yds. fur; 2 
yds. ribbon; 3 yds. cord; 2 tassels. 

Fig. 4.—(27).—The Merveilleuse Cloak, made of 
black cloth, trimmed with beaver fur, passemen- 
terie , and marabout fringe. Quantities required : 
34 yds. cloth; 54yds. fur; 6yds. passementerie ; 4 
yds. fringe ; 18 buttons ; 4 yds. cord ; 4 tassels. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Oramls Magasvns St. Joseph, 117—119, Rue Montmar¬ 
tre , and 2, ana Joquelet, Paris. Purchases above £1 
m value , a ! iii London carriage free. 

Fig. 1.—(28).—The Hertford Indoor Costume, of 
cachemire de VItide, trimmed with brocade. The 
jacket is opened in front, and pleated behind. The 


apron is cut shawl fashion in front, well looped at 
side, and squarely draped behind over a petticoat 
made of four plissis. will take 6 yds. cachemire; 24 

S ds brocade; 24 buttons. The price at the Magazine 
t. Joseph is Jg3 16s. 

Fig. 2.—(29).—Little Girl’s Promenade Costume of 
serge and Madras. The Jersey elastic body is but¬ 
toned behind, with collar and cuffs of velvet, trim¬ 
med with gold braid. The overskirt is gathered in 
front, pointed at sides, and well draped behind over 
a plissi skirt. Quantities required: 5 yds. serge; 3 
squares of Madras; 18 buttons. Sold by the Maga¬ 
zine St. Joseph at £2 Is. 

Fig. 3.—(30).—The Biddulph Visiting Costume, of 
Madras and poplin. The Princesse polonaise is draped 
in front by bows, and forms two pointed draperies at 
sides ; the back is elegantly looped up on a petticoat 
formed of narrow rows of very fine plissi. Will take 
5 yds. poplin ; 8 squares of Madras ; 18 buttons ; 6 
yds. ribbon. Price £3 12s. at the Grands Magazine 
St. Joseph. 

Fig. 4.—(31).—The Braybrooke Manteau Visite, 
made of Shuddas and plissis of satin, trimmed with 
passementerie and fringe. Quantities required: 4J 
Shuddas; 3 yds. satin ; 6 yds. fringe; 4 ornaments 
of passementerie ; 1 long ditto for the back. Sold by 
the Magazins St. Joseph for .£5 8s. 6d. 

MDOOOLXXX. 

P HAT wilt thou tell thy dead compeers. 
The old, discrowned, forgotten years, 
Thou year whose sands are flying ? 
What wilt thou tell them of the earth. 
Whose joy-bells heralded thy birth, 

Old year that liest dying F 

Dost thou go down to them in peace. 

With news that war and rapine cease, 

To devastate the nations; 

That God’s good gifts-corn, wine, and oil. 

Are gathered in with cheerful toil, 

And peaceful acclamations ? 

Wilt thou speak softly of the reign 
Of tender pity for man’s pain, 

In man, his brother’s, bosom P 
Wilt thou tell sweetly of love's flowers, 

That, fertilized by pity’s showers, 

Have come to perfect blossom ? 

Can’at thou say proudly to thy peers, 

The old, discrowned, forgotten years, 

“ I left God’s earth the better ; 

The sons of men have cast aside, 

The chains of tyranny and pride, 

And broken sin’s grim fetter ? ” 

Ah ! poor Old Year! Ah! dead Old Year! 

We, standing close beside thy bier, 

Do weep upon thy story ; 

Thou passest to thy brethren dead, 

With shame’s cold ashes on thine head. 

And not a crown of glory. 

Thou hast no happy tale to tell, 

We hear the chimes proclaim thy knell, 

A solemn dread comes o’er us ; 

The knell dies out, the joy-notes swell 
In every clanging, clashing bell, 

A New Year stands before us ! 

Harriett Stockall. 
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A HARVEST OF TARES. 

By G. Ewaet Fleming. 


BOOK THE FIRST.—SOWING-. 


CHAPTER I. 

“POE YOU AND THE CHILD.” 

PLEASANT picture! 

Yet it was only a cottage par¬ 
lour, prettily furnished, where, 
surrounded by her dainty little 
treasures, a fair woman sat in the 
firelight. 

The warm glow of the flames 
flickered on the cosy furniture, touching pretty 
bits of china, and showing up the color in 
scraps of embroidery on chair-backs and 
cushions: glistening on a tiny flower-stand 
filled with snowdrops and primulas, and danc¬ 
ing on the ivory keys of an open piano. 

It glittered brightest on the bent head of 
the lovely woman who sat in a low chair on 
the hearth, her dainty work—a child’s frock of 
lace and muslin—fallen from her hands, and 
her eyes fixed in a reverie upon the leaping 
flames. 

She was very beautiful, but with a beauty not 
fully developed. Time would fill out the 
girlish outlines, and round them to statuesque 
loveliness,—time would bring a fuller grace to 
face and figure as she looked deeper into the 
heart of life’s experience; but it might also 
stealthc childlike softness of the dark eyes, 
and rob the smiling mouth of its innocent 
gaiety. 

She was a girl in years, a child in know- 
. ledge of the world, but a stranger looking for 
the first time on the face of Salome Somerset, 
might remark that the flush and glow of 
youth, the soft innocence of happy girlhood, 
seemed scarcely at home on her face, and were 
hardly in keeping with the strongly-marked 
features, which though beautiful, were some¬ 
what hard in expression. 

That stranger, if he were a judge of faces, 
might have speculated upon the future of the 
musing woman, as she sat in the firelight, and 
I think he would hardly have imagined a 
path of thornless roses for the feet of Salome 
Somerset. 

A rough wind was blowing outside the 
cottage (which though only twenty miles from 
London, was remote from a station, and situate 
on the edge of a breezy common), and now and 


then Salome started from her reverie to listen 
to fancied sounds, sometimes she thought her 
baby cried, sometimes she fancied the step of 
her expected husband on the gravel path out¬ 
side. Salome had not long inhabited her pre¬ 
sent dwelling-place, and the sounds made by 
the wind blowing across the common, and round 
the lonely house, were new and strange to her. 

More than once she ascended, to the room 
above the parlour, where in a pretty cot slept 
her child, guarded by its youthful nurse: and 
more than once she lifted the curtains that 
shrouded her parlour-window, and looked out 
wistfully into the February night. 

At last her anxious watch was rewarded. 
There was a click of the garden-gate, a firm 
step on the walk, and before the new-comer 
had time to open the primitive unlocked hall , 
door, his wife stood on the threshold with a 
welcoming face. 

After a few minutes’bustle in the bright 
little hall, John Somerset linked his arm in 
his wife’s, and went with her into the pleasant 
firelit parlour, where Salome speedily lighted 
the lamp, and made ready to preside over a 
composite meal, half-tea, half-supper, which 
was in preparation in the tiny kitchen on the 
other side of the hall. 

When the meal was over, Mrs. Somerset dis¬ 
appeared to the nursery, and her husband sat 
down in the low chair to muse in his turn. 

If the afore-mentioned stranger could have 
seen him, there would have been no need of 
speculation, for as his wife left the room, a 
sombre shadow fell on the face of John Somer¬ 
set, and it was easy to see that his feet were 
set in no path of roses. 

Once or twice the child’s feeble cry sounded 
in the room overhead, and he heard Salome’s 
deep-toned voice crooning an old-world song for 
lullaby, and as he listened, the shadow on his 
face grew blacker, and his lips parted more 
than once in sighs that were deep enough for 
groans. 

He was comely to look upon: he had the in- 
defaceable stamp of good birth and breeding 
upon him, but sitting there in the firelight, it 
was easy to see that he was one of those with 
whom life had gone wrong. 

Life had gone wrong with John Somerset, 
but only in such fashion as it goes wrong with 
thousands of his fellow-men, who bear the 
burden of poverty without taking desperate 
measures to rid themselves of it; but in John 
Somerset’s face to-night, there was more than 
the tired look of bearing an unalterable bur¬ 
den. He wore the expression of a man who had 
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resorted to a desperate measure—of one who 
was nerving himself to carry out that measure 
to its bitter end. 

The sleepy cry of the child ceased, the 
mother’s low song sank into silence, and John 
Somerset cleared his face of its brooding 
shadows, as his wife entered the room. 

A tiny clock on the mantel-piece struck ten 
as she came to his side, and kneeling on the 
rug, crept within the shelter of his outstretched 
arm. 

“And how do you like the new house, 
Salome P ” 

“ Oh! it is perfect,” she replied, with a bright 
look into his face. “ I feel like a little queen, 
John.” 

“ And the new life, Salome P ” 

But Salome did not answer at once to this 
question. She laid her head upon her hus¬ 
band’s shoulder, and looked into the fire 
again. John Somerset’s gaze fell on her nest¬ 
ling head, and he stroked the smooth black 
hair, so neatly braided round it, but there was 
a look on his face which it was not good for 
Salome to see. She replied at length to his 
repeated question, lifting her wistful eyes to 
his face. 

“ Ah! John, I can never quite get used to a 
life which takes you so much from me.” 

“But is it not better for us, dear,” he 
answered; “is it not better than that we should 
live as we did last year, in poverty and want.” 

“ I hardly know,” replied Salome, “ you were 
always at home, John. Now 1 see so little of 
you.” 

“ But the child, dearest-” 

“ Ah ! yes,” she said quickly, all the mother 
speaking in her voice. “ Ah ! yes, there is the 
child. I could not bear poverty for her. I am 
glad of the new life, dear, though it separates 
us so often and so long. I am glad of the 
peace, the comfort, the assurance from want, 
for the child.” 

“ For you and the child,” replied John 
Somerset, after a little musing pauso. “ I think, 
Salome, I could not go through with this, if it 
were not for you and the child.” 

“Is your work at the bank so hard? ” asked 
Mrs. Somerset simply. 

“ For you and the child,” he repeated, as if 
still musing, “ nothing is too hard for me to 
do for you and the child.” 

Then by a sudden effort, and with a per¬ 
ceptible movement of his broad shoulders, as 
if he cast aside some weight which had op¬ 
pressed him, John Somerset smiled into the 
fair face looking questioningly at him. 


“ Come, Salome, let us have some music. We 
must have only bright memories of this last 
evening together.” 

“ Last evening for a month,” corrected 
Salome. “ Ah 1 John, this time to-morrow 
you will be in Paris. Shall you really be away 
a month,” she added with a tone of pleading 
in her voice. “ Cannot your business for the 
Cosmopolitan Bank be done in less time than 
a month P ” 

“ I might come over meanwhile, Salome, if 
I could afford the expenses of travelling, but I 
ought not to do so. And yet—and yet. I will 
come once, dearest,” he cried in some agitation, 
“ I will come once before the month is out; I 
will—at any cost.” 

“ Oh! no, dear,” replied Salome, more pru¬ 
dent than her husband, “ no, John, w'e must 
have no extravagance, especially now, when 
even ordinary comforts are luxuries to us by 
reason of their strangeness. I will wait here 
patiently for your return, happy with our 
child, counting the days and hours till you 
come back, waiting for the fourth of March.” 

She sprang to her feet as she finished speak¬ 
ing, and as if to hide her agitation from her 
husband, she proceeded to the piano, and 
turned over the few pieces of music which lay 
upon it. 

.“Ah ! John, here is our old favorite, * Oh! 
that we Two were Maying .* Do you remember 
where I first heard you sing that ? ” 

“ At one of the Society’s meetings at Ling- 
ford, I suppose.” 

“ Yes, it was the first time I ever saw you. 
Now, do you remember the time, and who sang 
it with you ? ” 

“ I remember seeing you,” replied John 
Somerset; “yes, Salome, I shall never forget 
that evening, the few ladies on the bare 
benches of the old town-hall, basses and tenor 
ready to begin some forgotten chorus; your 
•poor old father in his place, his blind eyes 
uplifted, his baton raised ready to give tho 
signal for the start.” 

“ My poor father,” said Salome Somerset 
with a sigh. 

“ I remember,” continued her husband, 
“how his face changed and brightened as 
your gentle footstep came up the long bare 
hall to the spot where our countrified singing 
class was gathered by the piano, and how 
when you reached his side, he put forth his 
hand and touched you and said in an apolo¬ 
getic tone: 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, my daughter, 
Salome; she has a good soprano voice, and 
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would be glad to join the society.” 

“Yes, I remember that,” said Mrs. Somer¬ 
set, “ and how abashed I felt in the presence 
of so many strange, well-to-do people. We 
had been such poor wanderers, my father and 
I, and we had met with so many rebuffs that 
wo were timid. I daresay I showed that in 
my manner, John.” 

“I know that you looked lovely,” replied 
John Somerset, “ and I know how enraptured 
we all were with your voice.” 

“ Were you pleased that evening with my 
voice ? ” enquired his wife, “ I thought you 
had ears only for Miss Dysart.” 

“ Salome, do not revive that old jest, you 
know it annoys me,” said John Somerset, a 
wave of pain thrilling through his voice, and 
making it sound harsh. 

“ I did not mean to hurt you, dear,” replied 
his wife, and there was a little pause. 

“ I think,” said Salome at length, “ it was 
seeing the duet, I remember how often you 
used to sing it with Miss Dysart at the Monday 
meetings, and I do not forget,” she added with 
a touch of womanly pique, “ that although it 
had been suggested that I should sing it with 
you at the summer concert, she managed to set 
me aside, and tako the part with you herself.” 

“ These are silly things to remember, dear,” 
said John sadly. “ Salome, will you grant me 
a favor, remember, I ask it on the eve of leaving 
you,—on the night before our first parting.” 

“ What is it, John P ” 

“ Will you promise never again to mention 
Miss Dysart’s name to me ? ” 

“ But why, John P I was only joking. I did 
not like Miss Dysart, it is true, but she is 
nothing to us. Why should I bo forbidden to 
mention her name ? ” 

“Because I wish it, is not that enough, 
Salome P ” 

“ Yes,” replied his wife, “ quite enough, but 
you should not mind a joke so much, dear. It 
always amuses me to think of Miss Dysart, 
because she made her admiration of you so 
patent to every one; and from the first she 
seemed to single me out as an example to show 
how a penniless young woman — a blind 
organist’s daughter—must keep a proper dis¬ 
tance from Miss Dysart of the Glen, sole 
heiress to ten thousand a year—made by 
soap-boiling,” added Mrs. Somerset with an 
upward curl of her short lip. 

“Nay, Salome,” said her husband, “these 
are not generous thoughts.” 

“Never mind, John, I can afford to be 
generous now. I can afford to forgive Miss 



Dysart for all her jealous slights of me. You 
chose me, poor, obscure, and friendless, not her 
with wealth and powerful connections. Oh! 
John,” continued Mrs. Somerset, a rapt look 
coming over her face, “ can I ever forget that 
day when you found me out in London, almost 
penniless, almost starving, and my father lying 
dead before me in the miserable little attic. 
Can I ever forget how you took me to your 
heart to share your lot.” 

“ A very poor one, a very bitter one,” said 
John Somerset. 

“ Nay, dearest,” she cried eagerly, “ not poor,' 
not bitter for me, your love was my wealth. I 
do not dread poverty, I only value this present 
comfort, and our brighter prospects for your’s 
and baby’s sake. Ah! I can afford to think 
kindly of Miss Dysart now, for am I not your 
wife, chosen by you before all—for the sake of 
the love we bear each other.” 

She pressed closely to him, her sweet face 
washed with a rain of happy tears. John 
Somerset kissed the trembling lips. 

“ Yes, darling,” he murmured, “ chosen for 
the love we bear each other, we must never 
forget that.” 

Then Salome sat down, and they sang to¬ 
gether the duet, the sight of which had recalled 
to the young wife the first days of their ac¬ 
quaintance. 

John Somerset had been the supposed heir 
to the great wealth of Clelland*s Bank, in Ling- 
ford, where Salome Saxon and her blind father 
had alighted for a space, like birds of passage, 
in their weary wanderings for bread. 

Lady Lucy Somerset, wife of the sole remain¬ 
ing partner in Clelland’s Bank, and John’s 
mother, had interested herself in the dark-eyed 
girl, and had obtained a few pupils for her; 
besides procuring for her blind father the 
post of instructor to the Lingford Choral 
Society, which was just then languishing for 
want of a conductor. 

But before Salome and her father had time 
to make other friends, terrible things happened 
to the Somersets. 

Clelland’s Bank failed, and old Mr. Somerset, 
the head of the once flourishing concern, was 
found dead in the bank-parlour on the very 
day Clelland and Co. suspended payment. The 
utter failure of his business, alas! long secretly 
foreseen by himself, had broken his heart. 

Lady Lucy, the portionless daughter of a 
poor Scotch earl, did not long survive the loss 
of her husband and fortune, and John Somer¬ 
set, once the heir to so large a share of this 
world’s goods, was left without provision, and 
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with very clouded prospects. He might have 
repaired his fortunes by marriage, for the 
honest blue eyes of Anne Dysart, the heiress, 
looked more than kindly on the stricken man. 
She was her own mistress, and being of the 
mature age of forty, had no need of a chaperone ; 
but for all that, a matron of discreet views re¬ 
sided at The Glen for propriety's sake, and this 
lady made no secret of Anne Dysart’s prefer¬ 
ence for him in her conversations with John 
Somerset. 

But the young man’s fancy was ensnared by 
a younger and fairer face, and when his affairs 
were all settled, he turned his back upon Ling- 
ford, upon the beautiful home of his boyhood, 
upon his old friends, and upon the hill-side 
churchyard, where his father and mother slept 
the sleep that knows no waking. 

He went to London, whither Salome and 
her poor father had gone, when there was no 
longer a chance of earning their bread in 
Lingford. 

There, in the very darkest hour of her 
anguish, he found the girl whose image had 
dwelt in his heart through all his trouble. She 
turned to him with simple confidence, putting 
her future in his hand, and from the moment 
that she gave him her first maidenly kiss, he 
assumed the right to govern and order her 
life. 

They married, with as little thought of the 
future as birds in pairing-time, but their 
immediace present had many a hard pinch for 
them. John Somerset found it very difficult 
to get employment, he felt the bitter truth of 
the poet’s words come home to him:— 

“ Every gate is thronged with suitors, all the 
markets overflow, 

I have but an angry fancy, what is that whioh I 
should do?” 

“ I cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed,'* 
he said to himself, not once, but many times, 
in the terrible months that followed his mar¬ 
riage, when the spectre of want, gaunt and 
frightful, sat down with him at his often empty 
board, and haunted his footsteps in the busy 


ways of commerce, whither he wandered in 
search of work to do. 

At last, when their baby-girl, born in deepest 
poverty, was eight months old, when the un¬ 
satisfied wants of the child became a sword in 
the breast of poor, sad Salome, John Somerset 
came to tlicir wretched lodging with good 
news. 

He had obtained an appointment in the Cos¬ 
mopolitan Bank. Salome wept on her husband’s 
shoulder, as travellers dying of thirst may 



have wept at the sight of sparkling water, and 
John Somerset kissed away her tears. 

He was, himself, abnormally excited, and 
sketched a thousand plans for their happiness. 
There was one great drawback, his duties 
would cause long and frequent absences from 
home, but in her first relief Salome thought 
little of this. That he should cease to feel the 
degrading sting of poverty, that her little 
child should be reared in comfort, and even 
affluence, these things were more to the un¬ 
selfish heart of Salome at that time than her 
own pleasure. 

John Somerset had entered at once upon his 
duties, but found time during the following 
week to take a prettily-furnished cottage at 
Liscott, a little village twenty miles north of 
London. Thither went Salome with the child, 
accompanied by a young girl as nurse, and 
were soon domesticated in their new dwelling, 
where an elderly woman, who took charge of 
the furnished cottage when nnlet, was glad to 
be retained in Salome’s modest menage as 
general servant. 

John’s wife fell into these new arrangements 
with the unquestioning docility of a child. Her 
husband told her that he had received an 
advance of salary which enabled him to take 
the cottage, and thus remove the weakly baby 
to purer air; this was enough for the fond 
mother, and except for the trouble which her 
husband’s frequent absences gave her, Salome 
was happy. 

Now, however, a longer absence was im¬ 
pending. The Cosmopolitan had need of 
John’s services in Paris on business, which 
would detain him for a month, more or less. 

“I must go,” John Somerset had said, 
“ your welfare and the child’s depend on my 
keeping this appointment.” And Salome 
ceased to murmur. 

They sang the old duet together once again, 
in the happy glow of their firelit parlour : they 
sang it in such union and love as they were 
never to know again; they sang it with 
memories of the past, and hopes and fears for 
the future, swelling in each heart,—and there 
came a time to both singers, when they 
remembered the strain, and wished with un¬ 
utterable bitterness that weary wish which 
seems the crowning note of deep human 
despair,— 

“ Oh ! that wo two were sleeping, 

Under the churchyard sod! 

Our limb9 at rest on the green earth's breast, 
Our bouIs at home with God. 
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At daybreak next morning, John Somerset 
took leave of his wife and started for London, 
to take his final instructions at the Cosmo¬ 
politan before proceeding to Paris. 

Salome bore up bravely, but there was some¬ 
thing akin to despair in her husband’s face, as 
he kissed her with agonising fondness. 

“ I could not go, Salome, I could not go, my 
wife, but for you and the child.” 

“I know that,” she replied bravely, “my 
thoughts and prayers will follow you, John. 
Think of me in all you say, and in all you do.” 

He could not answer, he put her from him 
with a desperate gesture, and walked swiftly 
away through the February mist. 

My reader, John Somerset had said more 
than once in the bitter days of his poverty: 

“ I cannot dig, and to beg I am ashamed.” 

But I say to you that the most degraded 
mendicant in London streets, the shameless 
wretch who wrings a gratuity from the cre¬ 
dulous passer-by, and hastens to squander it 
upon liquid death, had less cause for shame 
than John Somerset, as he went towards 
London, on February the sixth, 18-. 

(To be continued.) 


€mxt atib Pigjr |Ct£e. 

P ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
accompanied by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Princess Beatrice, and other mem¬ 
bers of the Royal Family, attended the 
memorial service in the Frogmore mausoleum on 
December 14, the nineteenth anniversary of the death 
of the beloved and lamented Prince Consort. A 
few days afterwards the Court removed to Osborne 
for the Christmas Holidays. 

The thirty-sixth birthday of Her Royal Highness 
the Princess of Wales was celebrated with much 
rejoicing at Sandringham on December 1st. 

The Duke of Edinburgh, after visiting Viscount 
Holmesdale for a few days' shooting, has had very 
fine sport at Eastwell Park, where a distinguished 
party, including Prince Christian, have enjoyed the 
well-known hospitality of the Duke and Duchess. 

It is understood that the Queen will not go to 
Berlin in February, as was at one time reported, but 
that Their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and 
the Duke of Connaught will be present to witness the 
nuptials of their nephew, Prince William of Prussia, 
and the Prinoess Victoria of Angustenburg. 

Great preparations are being made at Vienna for 
the fetes and other rejoicings to be organised in honor 
of the marriage of the Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria to Princess Stephanie, of Belgium. The 
portrait of Her Royal Highness (with those of Prin¬ 
cess Victoria of Augustenburg, and Mr. Gladstone) 
forms an important feature in the Almanac de Gotha 
for 1881. 

The Empress of Austria will leave Vienna immedi¬ 


ately after the marriage for Ireland, for her usual 
hunting season. Her Majesty will occupy Ormonde 
Castle during her stay. 

The marriage of the Hon. St. John Broderick, 
M.P., to the Hon. Hilda Charteris, daughter of Lord 
Elcho, M.P., was solemnised on December 4th at St. 
James, Piccadilly. The bride wore duohesse satin, 
with Brussels lace, lace veil and orange blossoms, 
with jewels of pearls and diamonds. The six brides¬ 
maids were elegantly attired in crimson cashmere, 
satin and plush, ana the bride's travelling dress was 
a rich arrangement of crimson plush and satin, 
with bonnet and jacket to match. 

On December 8th at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
was oelebrated the marriage of Sir Reginald Cathcart 
and Mrs. Gordon, of Cluny. A very aristocratio 
company witnessed the ceremony, and the bride was 
elegantly attired in peach-blossom satin and white 
lace, with sapphire trimming. The happy pair, after 
lunching at Claridge's Hotel with their mends, left 
town for Titness Park, Sunningdale. The wedding 
presents (including magnificent offerings from Lady 
Cathcart's tenantry) were numerous and costly. 

The marriage of Miss Fiennes with Mr. Allfrey, 
15th Hussars, will take place in London on January 
12th. 

A marriage will shortly take place between Lady 
Hilda Rose Montgomerie, daughter of the late Earl 
of Eglinton, and granddaughter of the Earl of Essex, 
and Mr. Tonman Mosley, second son of Sir Tonman 
Mosley, Bart. 
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*#* AU communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department ." 


DRURT LANK. 

Notwithstanding the enormous and well-deserved 
sucoess of The World , it is now withdrawn to make 
room for the grand annual Christmas pantomime, 
which is a time-honored feature at this house. The 
first performance of Mother Goose will take place on 
December 27th, and it will run for eight weeks. 

THB HAYMARKET. 

The production of The Vicarage , A Fireside Story , 
by Mr. Clement Scott, has afforded clever Mrs. Ban¬ 
croft’s admirers the opportunity of seeing her in a 
art which allows free scope to the varied graces of 
er acting. The dignified, wistful tenderness of her 
manner as the Vicar’s wife, when on the eve of part¬ 
ing with her husband, is touching in the extreme, 
meriting and winning the warmest approval. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil acts the Rev. Noel Haygarth with his 
accustomed skill and success. This charming little 
domestic piece is followed by Mr. Robertson’s School, 
in which Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft sustain their original 
characters of Jack Poyntz and Naomi Tighe with 
their old spirit. 

THE PRINCES8'S. 

The enormous success which has attended the pro¬ 
duction of Richelieu has caused the popular manager 
of this honse to prolong the representation beyond 
the limit originally fixed. We are not supri'-ed at 
this : it is no cause for wonder that crowds should 
flock nightly to see Mr. Edwin Booth, for to witness 
his masterly representation of the great Cardinal is a 
rare intellectual treat. The fire, the force, the grace 
of his wonderful acting are beyond description, and 
in thinking over the whole performance it is hard to 
Bay in what scene he appeared to best advantage. 
The tenderness in his dialogue with Julie de .Morte- 
mar, the dry humour of his interlocutions with 
Joseph, the half-sneering expressions of admiration 
to Marion de l’Orme, and his priestly defiance of 
(Continued on p ige 12.) 




DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 

Price 3d, 4d, and 6d Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Bobes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in The World of Fashion and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These pattens 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first IferisiMi 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling th—w to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magasme. These Patterns will likewise be of very great servioe to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Msgasine itself, with the description of eaoh oostume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM DEC. 27th. TO JAN. 31st., 1880. 

SS* IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lbtt*b if any ) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERN8 
FOR LADIES. 

All sat for Chest messares of 34} inches only. 

Irutructione for enlarging or decreasing the 
site are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en¬ 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with eaoh order. The average postage will be 
Id. each pattern. 

For information concerning “ Pinned Pat¬ 
terns, m and Patterns with Illustrations, see 
Editor’s Notices en page 12. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address , plainly written , which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

„ 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife** style. 

„ 180a.— Dress-skirt A Norfolk Jacket body with yoke. 

„ 142.—Lawn Tenuis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

a , 159.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

*• 106.—New Princesse Bobe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at baok. 

„ 230.—NeW Tight-flttiug Sleeve. 3d. 

a , 231-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with puff at elbow. 3d. 

,, 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and cuff. 3d. 

i, 233.—Shoulder Cape for Whiter wear. 3d. 

„ 249.—The Osborne Bobe Prinoeese, with bouffant and 
slight train. 

v , 264.—The Dolores Dinner Drees, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 

266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth; Double- 
breasted Coraage-Bedingote: draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

„ 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

„ 272.—The Jersey Costume, to laoe up the hack. 

,, 272a.—U nder skirt for the above. 

„ 280.—The Gainsborough Costume. Conage choose- 
reset, and tunique. 

„ 282.—Thp Madrid Costume. Corsage, draped tu¬ 
nique. and bouffant. 

,,301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
withplastron. 

„ 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Prinoeese. 

„ 823.—The Augustenberg Exception Toilette. 

„ 324.—The Lonsdale Visiting Costume. Open tunique 
and upper skirt. 

„ 325.—The Btephanie Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
draperies, bouffant. 

326.—The Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
gilet, ana double draperies of upper skirt. 

„ 327.—The Ermvntrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud bouffant. 

„ 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

„ 331.—The Langtry Costume. Jersey oorsage, 
sash, and tablier. 

„ 272 a.— Underskirt for the above. 

„ 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

,,345.—The Valdora Evening Costume. Pointed 
corsage, with square opening, paniers, and 
bouffant. 

„ 346.—The Battenberg Breakfast Gown. Bobe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

„ 348.—Grandmamma’s Beception Toilette. Corsage, 
paniera, and train. 

„ 357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. New style. 3d. 

JULY, 1880. 

„ 360 .—Garden Party Toilette. 

„ 361.—The Audrey Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

„ 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 363.—The St. Aubyn Carriage Costume. Basquine 
and draped upper skirt. 

„ 364.—Morning Concert Toilette. Corsage reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 

„ 365.—The de Bylandt Costume. Basquine and 
upper skirt: 

„ 366.—The Bianoourt Polonaise. 

„ 367.—The Antrim Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
tunique. 

„ 308.—The Montreuil Travelling Drees. Norfolk 
pleated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 


^ JULY (continued). 

•• 389 .—The Costandra Costume. 

„ 370.—The Osltorne Yachting or Travelling Coe- 
turns. Military basquine and upper skirt. 

„ 371.—Toe Mirepoix Costume. Corsage and tunique. 

,,372.—The Baroune Costume. Coat bodice, and 
tunique. 

h 373.—The Loynes Costume. Pointed conage, 
tablien, and bouffant. 


AUGUST, 1880. 

„ 375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo¬ 
naise. 

„ 376.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
bouffant, and skirt. 

n 380.—The Churchbill Carriage Costume. Prinoeese 
tunique. 

•> 381.—The Amethyst Costume. Tunique pnnoeees 
and upper 1 ikirt. 

382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Prinoeese 
tunique. 

„ 383.—Primrose Ball Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draperies, tablier, and train. 

„ 384.—Carington Dinner Toilette. Tunique and 
revers. 

N 385.— 1 The Darea Promenade Costume. Cortege, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 386.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Conegt, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 387.—The Baden Travelling Costume. Conage, 
tunique, and bouffant. 

„ 388.—Agnes Morning Drees. Corsage a gilet A skirt. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

„ 391.—The Knotty■ Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

SEPTEMBEB, 1880. 

„ 393.—The Gleichen Promenade Co»tume. Conage 
and looped tunique. 

,, 395.—The Coburg Promenade Costume. Cnirasee 
body, upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 396.—The Feodore Dinner Dress. Conage and 
skirt complete. 

„ 397.—The Solvynt Carriage Toilette. Conage, 
tablier, and train complete. 

„ 398.—The Griaelda Costume. Long oonage and 
ravgra, draped tablier end bouffant. 

„ 405.—The Lovelorn Costume. Conage, double 
draperies, and bouffant. 

„ 406.—The Hylton Black Silk Costume. Conage, 
double tunique, and bouffant. 

N 407.—The Chetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt. 

„ 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at hack. 

„ 410.—The Boleover Costume. Conage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

„ 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Pull body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 

„ 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Prinoeese with hood. 

„ 488.—The Paulina Costume. Pointed oonage with 
square opening, paniera and bouffant. 

„ 439.—The Pompadour Costume. Corsage, triple 
tablier, and bouffant. 

OCTOBEB, 1880. 

No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a raven, buttoning at hack. 

H 413.—The Fitzalan Costume. New Stye of Prin- 
os—e Polonaise. 

„ 414.—The Harrington Costume. Corsage, Bight 
and left sides of upper skirt and bouffant. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

„ 416.—The Harbord Carriage Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, and right A left sides of upper skirt. 

.,417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tunique. 

„ 418.—The Adeuza Dinner Toilette, complete. 

„ 419.—The Sandys Ball Toilette. Pointed cortege, 
tablier, paniera, and bouffant. 

„ 420.—The Sybeila Dinner Dress. Corsage, redin- 
gote, and drapery for the back. 

M 433.—The Fionas Costume. Single-breasted Cor¬ 
sage Bedingote, and upper skirt. 

M 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

„ 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, pulled sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 436.—The Bussell Costume. Pointed corsage, 
gathered tablier and bouffant. 

„ 440.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, drapery, and 
bouffant. 

„ 441.—Promenade Costume. Polonaise and deep 
eoarf. 

„ 442.—Early Autumn Coetume. Polonaise a gilet, 
and upper skirt with raven and bouffant. 

NOVEMBER, 1880. 

„ 444.—The Combermere Costume. Upper skirt and 
bouffant. 

„ 446.—The Paget Coetume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
—id draperies. 


Corsage, 

Conage, 


NOVEMBEB (continued). 

„ 447.—The De 8agan Carriage Coetume. Pointed 
oorsage and skirt. 

„ 448.—The Clinton Coetume. Basquine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 449.—Stylish “ Matfmes.” 

,, 450.—The Bective Ball or Dinner Dram. 

„ 451.—Dinner or Concert Toilette for a Young Lady. 

,,452.—The Cl if den Promenade Costume. Cuira—s 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

,. 453.—The Felicia Black Bilk Cost nme. Corsages 
basques, draperies, and bouffant. 

M 454.—The Chevreu*e Coetume. Conage a raver s , 
draperies, and bouffant. 

M 455.—The Cardrom Coetume. Basquine, tdblier, 
end bouffant. 

,,456.—The Abergavenny Handkerchief Costume. 
Cnirasee corsage, and upper skirt. 

,, 457.—The Serpentine Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted fancy Bedingote and upper skirt. 

,» 458.—The Capucin Coetume. Draped polonaise sad 
bouffant, with eape and pointed hood. 

••461.—The Seymour Coetume. Pointed comge, 
with cape and double upper skirt. 

„ 462.—Walking Drees. Basquine a revere and 
upper skirt. 

M 463.—The Pelham Costume. Conage and upper 
skirt. 

M 464. —Promenade Coetume. Conage with hood 
upper skirt, ana drapery. 

•• 465.—Beception Toilette. Corsage Prinoeem, and 
upper skirt. 

DECEMBEB, 1880. 

[No. 467.—The Neville Visiting Costnxne. 
cuirasse, and upper skirt. 

„ 468.—The Feversbam Home Toilette, 
upper skirt, and draperies. 

„ 469.—The Idina Promenade Coetume. Corsage a 
revere, upper skirt, and bouffant. 

M 470.—The Leigh Coetume. Single-breasted Bed¬ 
ingote, tablier. and bouffant. 

„ 471.—The Herndons long Visits Mantle, with Hood. 

„ 472.—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood and puffed sloeve. 

„ 473.—Little Girl’s Ball Toilette for a child of 5. 

„ 474.—The Foljambe Evening Dram. Low body, 
draperies of upper skirt and train. 

„ 475.—The Adeline Ball Toilette. Pointed oonage, 
upper skirt,sash. 

w 476.—BaU Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and unper skirt. 

M 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gust with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
ekirt ana bouffant. 

h 478.—The “ Indispensable," a short Visits Mantle 
with Hood. 

„ 479.—The Comteese Bobe. Pointed oorsage, with 
coat basques, short skirt, with moveable train. 

H 481.—The Sanya li Coetume. Corsage with gathered 
back ana draped upper ekirt. 

„ 482.—The Blastte Coetume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

n 483.—Handsome Black Silk Costume. Polonaise 
and draperies. 

M 484.—Cheviot Morning Costume. Corsage a revere 
with waistbelt and draped upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

N 486.—Capuclne Costume, for a Young Lady 15 or 16. 

M 487.—Whiter Paletot, for a little Gin of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 488.—Young Lady's Dinner Coetume. Conage a 
gilet and doable tablier. 

„ 489.—Dinner Dram. Open oonage, with capes and 
draped tunique skirt. 

„ 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with waistbelt and hood. 

„ 491.—Little Boy's Coetume for 5 years old, 3d. 

„ 492.—Indoor Costume. Polonaise Prinoeem, well 
draped, and with triple cepe. 

„ 493.—Handkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 

Large-sieed Patterns. 

No. 495.—Prinoeese Drees for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 496.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

PATTEBN8 FOB JANUABY, 1881. 

Plate 1. 

No. 6.—The Hamilton Promenade Coetume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

7. —The Duchesne Winter Mantle. 

8. —The Moray Promenade Toilette. Draperies, 
bouffant, and underskirt. (The Coreage is 
given fuU-tited with the Magesine.) 

Plate 2. 

9. —The Elia Toilette. Conage, cuirasse, 
draperies, and bouffant. 

, 10.—The Mignonette Dinner Dram. Oorsage, 
draperies, and train. \CS I O 
Continued on nest page. 



DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, P08T FREE, UNLE88 OTHERWISE 8TATED- 


JANUARY, continued . 

M 11.—The Waterpark Home Dress. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 

Plat* 3. 

„ 12.—The Flanders Dinner Dress. Panier, cuirasae, 
tablier, and train. 

H 13.—The Moncrieffe Dinner Dress. Princesse 
tunique, with nlastron. 

,, 14.—The Tremouille Evening Dress. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

PlaU 4 . 

„ 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 16.—The S&mary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tunique. 

„ 17.—The Cnnobant, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

Plat* 5. 

Shows the Back Views of Plates 1 to 4. 

Childesn’s Costumes. 

Plat* 6. 

,, 18.—The Stella: single-breasted Paletot for a little 
girl of 7 or 8. 

„ 19.—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a ohild of 5 or 6. 

„ 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernando Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7: 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

PlaU 7. 

„ 24.—The Fatinitza. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, and draperies. 

„ 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tabliers, and bouffant. 

„ 26.—The Dora Sorti * du Bal. 

„ 27.—The Merveilleuse Visite Mantle. 

PUU 8 . 

„ 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage, redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

„ 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

„ 90.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume. Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Manteau Visite. 

NSW SERIES 07 UNDERSKIRTS. 

Sixpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Drees. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

,, 3.—Dress 8kirt, medium train. 

., 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, .5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

Tit* **t of Jivs irons skirts is supplied, post free, for 

Is. 9d.; or any three for Is. Id. 



MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price 0d. Each. 

New styles for Autumn & Winter, 1880-81. 

421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

„ 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

„ 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide collar and cuffs. 

425.—Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or oachmire. 

,, 426 .—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

„ 428 —The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl oollar. 

,, 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

,, 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

„ 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

„ 443.—The Chanoinesee Winter Mantle, with 
gathered shoulders. 

,, 445.—Le Parisian Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no sleeves. 

„ 459.—The Versailles Visits Mantle, for satin k fur. 

„ 460.— La Douilette Basse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

„ 466.—8t. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

,,480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

,, 493a.—C lose-fitting, .Double-breasted Ulster, with 
8houlder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tifbt-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 


USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

N.B. Nos. 306 to 313 are Summer styles. 

„ 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

„ 203.—'The AlatheA Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

„ 21L—Close-fitting, double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

„ 211a.—S ame style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

„ 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt aud single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

„ 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two,or three capes. 

„ 289.—Circular Cloak, or Botonde, with round or . 
pointed hood. 


,, 216.—The Biarritz Sortie du bal ; very elegant and novel 

„ 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but¬ 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

„ 306.—The Cavendish Bedingote : Single-breasted. 

,, 309.—The Vienua Bediugote: Double-breasted. 

„ 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

„ 312.—The Narcissn Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

„ 314.—The Derby Dost Coat. Bedingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat oollar. 

„ 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

,, 335.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 
Langtry Hood. 

„ 374.—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin¬ 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

„ 379.—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

„ 394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neok. 

,, 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 


HOODS. 

„ 212a.— Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

,, 212b.— Bound Hood for do. do. 3d. 

„ 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on ths 
shoulders. 3d. 

„ 335a.— The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 
similar in style to the Langtry Hood. Sd. 

N. B.—The above four hoods are aU arranged so that 

thej can 6* worn over the hat or bonnet , if required. 

,, 335c.—The L&ngtrv Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turned back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 


„ 123.—Deep Mouruing Costume, for a parent. 

,»187.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage k tunique. 

,, 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

„ 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

„ 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

„ 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Baeqvine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

„ 253.—-Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

„ 270.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

„ 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

„ 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

„ 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

„ 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

„ 352.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper tkirt. 

*#* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for aU marked on the list as under 13 year* of age ; 

13 years and upwards, 6d. 

(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 
AND W I NTER , 1880-81.) 

,, 399-—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

„ 400.—The Olga Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

,, 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

,, 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

,, 404.—Little Victorina's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 


,, 142a.— Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

„ 142b.— The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

„ 144.— Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

„ 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 

„ 147.—Zouave Snit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

„ 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 

„ 151.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

„ 151a.— Boy's Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

„ 161.—The Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
Jacket. 

„ 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

,, 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

„ 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Bobe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

,, 165.—The Maud Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 
Dress with revers and collar, scurf and flounce. 

,, 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Siugle breasted style with long skirt. 

,, 166a.—T he some kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8 or 9. 

„ 176.—Polonaise and skirt for a obil l of 5 years old. 

„ 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

„ 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12: similar shape to No. 211. 

„ 214a. —Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

tt 224.—Ball Dress tor a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neok. This 
may also be used for a Lawn Tenuis apron. 

, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

,, 229a. —Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

„ 229b.— Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

„ 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

,, 283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

„ 284.—The " Mary " Costume, for a little girl of 6. 

,, 265.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

,, 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

„ 287.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9. 
' years old. Corsage, Beuingote. k upper skirt. 

„ 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a little girl o years old. 

290.—Dress, with gathered body, for a young lady 
about 15 or 16. 6d. 

„ 328a.— The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

„ 328b.— Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10. 3d. 

,, 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

„ 335b.— The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

,, 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

,, 337a. —Bobe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 347.—Costume for a Child of 5 years old. Jacket 
and Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

,, 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

,, 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage aud draped 
upper skirt. 

„ 377.—Little Bunco’s Costume, for a Child of 5 years 
old. 

„ 378.—The Eglantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS* sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cat in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 

LADIES* SIZES, 4 d. each , post free. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39f, 
41, 42}. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


This list is added to every month; for particulars of 
which tee succeeding numbers of the Magosine. 

Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon at 
they go out of fashion . 

*** These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size , will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNOERLINEN. 

Just Published. 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERN8 OF UNDERLINEN 
FOB LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOB GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prioes of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
wnole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 

post nua for two stamps. 


Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere <fc 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 
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Sweatees.- 


Continued. 


Baradas, are alike powerful, and strike home to 
the minds of his listeners. The great actor is 
well supported. Mr. Ryder sustains the part of 
Joseph with much grim humour, and Mr. C. 
Cartwright presents us with a careful and 
earnest rendering of Mauprat. Baradas—an 
ungrateful part—was thoroughly well acted, as 
was the small part of the King, and some of the 
chief honors fell to pretty Miss Gerard for her 
painstaking and tender representation of Julie 
Mortemar, the Cardinal’s ward. Richelieu . is 
preceded each evening by An Old Master, which 
Misses H. Coveney, and Maud Milton, and Mr. 
Calhaem appear to great advantage. The Fool's 
Revenge. with Mr. Booth as Bertuccio, is an¬ 
nounced for December 27th. 

THE COURT. 

Here a special success has been won by 
Madame Modjeska in Adrienne Lecouvreur. 
Great expectations were formed concerning 
this impersonation, and right well has the bril¬ 
liant ana gifted actress fulfilled the anticipations 
of her countless admirers. Her performance 
of Mary Stuart , following, as it did so worthily, 
her ini tial success in Heartsease , has been 
followed by this supreme effort, and the only 
thing remaining to be said of Adrienne Lecouv¬ 
reur , is that Madame Modjeska has surpassed 
herself. The hearts of the audience go with 
her through the piece as the heart of one man 
—a heart that thrills and beats, hopes and fears, 
shrinks and expands, at the will of the actress. 
In the great aeath Beene, where, reconciled to 
her lover, she cries out upon the thought of 
death, the audience feels with her and for her, 
and when the last sigh is heard, and the sleep 
which knows no waking falls upon the unhappy 
Adrienne, there is a positive revulsion of feeling 
—a sense of relief that it is acting and not 
reality. Miss Amy Roselle—an old favorite at 
this charming house—sustained for a week the 
part of the Princess de Bouillon with great 
earnestness. The character is new well ren¬ 
dered by Mrs. Bernard Beere. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson appears to great advantage as 
Maurice de Saxe, especially in the last act, 
where his scene with Adrienne is truly fine. Mr. 
G. W. Anson renders good service as the faith¬ 
ful Michonnet, and Mr. Lin Bayne and Mr. 
Beveridge are each admirable as Abb6 and 
Prince. A word of praise must be spoken for 
Two Old Boys, which follows theplay, in which 
Mr. Edward Price and Mr. G. W. Anson, with 
Miss Winifred Emery, deserve great praise. 

PRINCE OP WALES’S. 

A New Trial, an English version of Giacom- 
metti’s great Italian play, La Morte Civile, 
adapted by Mr. C. Coghlan, was produced here 
on Deoember 18th. Mr. Coghlan appeared as 
Corrado, the company supporting him being a 
very powerful one, including Mr. Edgar Bruce, 
Mr. J. Fernandez, Mr. Flockton, Ac., Ac.; Miss 
Amy Roselle, Miss Eva Sothern, Miss Myra 
Holme, and Mrs. L«igh Murray. The play was 
well put on the stage, and powerfully acted. A 
New Trial promises to have a long Mid success¬ 
ful run. It is preceded by In Honour Bound. 

NEW 8ADLER T 8 WELLS. 

Clever Mrs. Bateman is always providing 
novelties for her patrons, and amongst the latest 
of these is the production of The Son of the 
Wilderness, an adaptation of Frederick Halm’s 
play. Mr. Charles Warner makes a decided im¬ 
pression as Ingomar, sustaining the part of the 
“noble savage” with a good deal of fire and 
Bpirit. A little more ruggedness, perhaps, 
might be assumed with advantage, as being 
more in keeping with the manner of a born 
barbarian, but this is a minor detail when the 
entire performance is so sympathetic and 
striking. Miss Isabel Bateman is seen to the 
greatest advantage as Parthenia, and imparts 
genuine grace ana spirit to the character. Her 
speech contrasting civilisation and barbarism is 
delivered with great elocutionary power, and 
makes a great impression on the audience. The 
performance closes with Pickwick , in which Mr. 
ri. Lyons is very amusing, and Mr. Brook bus* 


The Corsican Brothers continues to fill the 
Lyceum, and the revival of The Green Bushes 
is well reoeived at the Adelphi. Olivette is as 
attractive as ever at the Strand, and The Guv¬ 
nor continues to make his mark at the Vaude¬ 
ville. The pantomime will be the attraction 
at Covxnt Garden. 


THE MIDGETS AT PICCADILLY HALL. 

Anyone who has not yet seen these wonderful 
little people should at once do so, for the sight 
is a perfectly unique one. General Mite, aged 
15 years, is 21 inches in height, and weighs 
91bs, and Miss Lucia Zarate, aged 18, measures 
20 inches, and weighs 4flbs. They are exhib¬ 
ited in company with Commodore Foot and Miss 
Jennie Quigley, also dwarfs, but to whom the 
Midgets present as great a contrast as the 
Commodore and Miss Quigley do to ordinary- 
sized mortals. The two little people are very 
active and intelligent, General Mite in par¬ 
ticular conversing very affably with visitors, 
and showing great docility. Miss Lucia is mare 
wayward, and not a little perverse in her actions, 
but her little face is very pleasant and expres¬ 
sive. She does not speak much English, but 
makes the most of that little, and ekes out her 
short vocabulary with decided and emphatic 
gesture. The daily receptions, whioh are at¬ 
tended by most aristocratic visitors, form one 
of the most entertaining amusements in London. 




Live. By James Platt. London: Simpldn, 
Marshall A Co. ( First Notice.) 

Space, and the necessity of poing early to 
press this month, prevents our giving an exten¬ 
ded review of Ms. Platt’s latest work in the 
present number, but we may tell our readers 
that they cannot make a better Christmas pre¬ 
sent to themselves than Life, more especially if, 
when reading it, they make up their minds to 

E rofit by the author’s sound reasoning, and, as 
e says, see “ what can be done with life, and 
how to make the best of it for yourself and 
others. ” We intend next month to speak more 
fully of this excellent work, but hope that be¬ 
fore our review is published, our readers will 
have “ reviewed ” it for themselves. 

Wide Awake. An Illustrated Magazine for 
Young People. Boston, U.S.A.: D. Lothrop 
and Co. Price One Shilling Monthly. 

This charming periodical, which has a very 
large circulation in America, deserves to be as 
widely known on this side of the Atlantic. The 
Deoember Number is full of interesting matter, 
which may serve as well to amuse the elders as 
the young members of the family. There is a 
paper, “ At a Day Nursery,” giving a yotj 
pleasant description of the kindly manner in 
which the little ones are cared for, and it is 
embellished with some charming pictures. The 
continuation of the history of ‘‘ Five Little 
Peppers ” has, doubtless, been eagerly antici¬ 
pated, and there is a clever poem, with many 
graphic illustrations, called (< Saarohin Kold.” 
The adventures of “ Joe, the Chimpanzee,” are 
very entertaining. Mr. George Macdonald, 
the well-known writer, will supply the leading 
serial far 1881. A special Edition is published 
in London by Messrs. J. Clarke A Co., 18 and 
14, Fleet Street, E.C., and maybe had by order 
from all Booksellers. 

Cmwjonbence. 

I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington, London , W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

HI. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return , if found ineligible. 

EDITOR’S NOTICES. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 
the Postal Union: For One Year, IU. 6d.; Six 
M0NTH8, 63. 9d. ; THREE MONTHS, Ss; SINGLE 
Copies, Twelve 8tamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Dbveeb k Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Loudon, W. 

Post-office Ordbbs payable at Young Street, 
Kensington. 

JUVENILE PLATE. 

¥e will send, post free for 3 stamps, the Steel 
Plate Engraving of Children’s Costumes for Autumn 
and Winter, which appeared in September last, 
with reverse views and description. 

For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 


for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six¬ 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns, It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illustration is 
required. This month’s and last month’s Il¬ 
lustrations can only be obtained by purchasing 
the Magazine. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re¬ 
quired, the price of the two will be Is. 4d. 

A Lady writes:— 

“ I should like to know if I could have a 
wire skirt frame attached to your Model Bust. 
I mean a frame like those I see in the drapers* 
windows.” 

The wire skirts are quite useless for dress¬ 
making purposes. They are only of use to set 
out the skirts of dresses shown in drapers? win¬ 
dows and show rooms. You cannot pin or tack 
the work you are making up to a wire cage. 
Besides this the forms of skirt are changing 
every season, ana you would want a new wire 
frame about every twelve months, or must have 
the old one altered, which would cost nearly as 
much. When making up a dress skirt a stif 
muslin petticoat of ths present fashion should 
be put on the Bust, and fastened tight round the 
waist. This is all that is required: it will 
answer every purpose of making and trimming , 
and will, of course, be renewed from time to 
time, so as to be always tn the fashion .—Ed. 

Mrs. C. (-Park) writes 

“ I have taken your Fashion Book for 
many years, and had several of your patterns, 
whion have always given me the greatest satis¬ 
faction. I find them equal to patterns which I 
have had to pay 5s. for ” each/' 

Mrs. H. (A Dressmaker) writes :— 

“ I have been for 80 years a Subscriber. 
The only fault I find with the patterns is, that 
with them it makes it too easy for ladies to 
make their own dresses.” 

Miss Mason writes :— 

”1 have taken your book for years, and 
like it very much; the styles are both pretty 
and useful, and suit most ladies.” 

Mrs. M. Robertson writes:— 

“ Your patterns are an inestimable boon to 
all who use them. I wish you every suooees.” 
A Curate’s Wit* writes *.— 

“ Your Magazine was reoommended to me 
by a friend, and I find that by using it, and 
your patterns, I can have my dresses, and the 
children’s, made at home by a village needle¬ 
woman, who goes out by the day. Do you 
really think a Model Bast would be of service 
to me under the circumstances P ” 

We should strongly advise you to procure a 
Model Bust. We are sure you would find the 
expense soon covered by saviny of time and labor, 
—Ed. 

Mabel writes:— 

“ Thank yon so mnoh for the increased 
number of Costumes. I am a dressmaker in 
rather a large way of business, and my ladies 
find no Fashion book so full as yours of really 
practicable and elegant dresses and mantles. I 
wish you every success.” 

At the close of a long hard-working year, it is 
pleasant to reflect how hearty has been the sup¬ 
port accorded to us by our kind patrons, and how 
entire the confidence reposed tn ue. We have 
done our best to deserve this support and con¬ 
fidence, and we hope that our friends will yet 
further encourage us by recommending the 
Magazine, Patterns, and Model Busts to their 
friends, and by speaking well of us wherever and 
whenever they have a suitable opportunity. To 
one and all we heartily wish A Merry Christ¬ 
mas and a Happy New Year—Ed. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Beatrice 
R., Mrs. Brown, Ellen Francis, Mrs. Harsland, 
An Old Friend, Ac., Ac. 

DEVERES'S MODEL BU3T8. 

PRICE 26a. EACH, 

Are made in 10 sizes, and are indispens¬ 
able adjuncts to the Dressmaker's art. 
An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
& Co., ll?y Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 
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ON 

LONDOJ* AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The partial reconciliation of the French 
Aristocracy with Paris, has had a most bene¬ 
ficial effect for all parties, coupled with the 
growing prosperity of France. We hear nO 
more complaints from the Dressmakers; the 
Drapers are doing a very excellent business, 
and Manufacturers have their novelties taken 
up as soon as they are produced. Paris will 
soon regain its former gaiety and liveliness. 
There have been more balls this season than 
have been known for some time past; costume 
is getting richer, there is greater variety of 
form, and more harmony of color. The present 
Fashion is beautifully adapted to show the 
female form to advantage ; the chief ideas are 
taken from the classic type, but there is no ex¬ 
aggeration in any way; some have endeavoured 
to bring in a certain tightness across the hips, 
but it has never been adopted by the higher 
classes in Paris ; one or two Parisian Journals 
have tried to introduce it, but they have never 
been followed in Paris, though some dress¬ 
makers in London have fancied it was a fash¬ 
ionable style, and it has led them to make 
mistakes. 

In dresses there is a tendency to place more 
fulness at the back of skirt, hence the partial 
introduction of the crinoline at back; the front 
and sides retain their ancient plainness. Short 
skirts are more worn; for carriage wear the 
usual long trains are still fashionable. 

Sleeves have now a great variety of form; 
we shall give several new ones in our next 
month's number. Hoods and capes continue in 
fashion at present. 

In Mantles, Jackets, and Yisites, there are 
several new forms and colors, black is not so 
universal, and several new materials are about 
to be introduced, all of which will receive due 
notice in these columns. 



Evening dresses are in great variety in Paris; 
they are in great demaud at present, and they 
are generally very simple and elegant. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubturg St. Germain, Paris, 
Jan. 26th, 1881. 

Ma Chlre Amie, 

I am going to commit a few indiscretions in 
your favor, hoping they will be pardoned by my 
friends. 

We (that is, I and-and-) had, yesterday, a 

long consultation about the coming fashions—weigh¬ 
ing here, analysing there—and, in fact, dissecting 
Fashion, so as to come to a right understanding of au 
its combinations. We know, as a whole, that Fashion 
is always thought very fickle, very changeable, and, 
some even say, very inconstant. Our committee (on 
this ocoasion) was happily of an unanimous opinion; 
we all, after many years’ study, have come to the 
conclusion that, just noW< Fashion is, for once, 
steady and reasonable, and not too extravagant, 
taking it as a whole. 

* The costumes prepared for the coming .season are 
very elegant, though simple; not so much material 
will be required, as the dresses will be short, made 
narrow, all the fulness being thrown behind, and 
made of elegantly-designed materials: in fact, Fashion 
seems more than ever inclined to leave the fair 
wearer to play a great part in enhancing the elegance 
of her toilet by her own natural grace, and by her 
taste for combinations of color. 

Thin satin brocades, flowered mousseline de laine , 
foulards , and mousseline de VInde will be the fashion¬ 
able materials; as for colors, dove brimmed with 
mauve, red with pink, blue with white, Ac., will be 
the natural combinations. Jewels will be used exten¬ 
sively in the ornamentation of dresses : not only will 
they appear in hate, but on the corsage, on the 
sleeves, on the relev4s of jupe, on gloves, Ac. ; these, 
however, must be but sparingly used, for, as the 
proverb says,—“ dbondance est nuisible .” 

Fans will be worn—large for garden use—small for 
theatres, concerts, Ac. : a pretty show of fans was 

made the other day at the Vicomtease do G-’s 

birthday ball, but the prettiest and most admired 
were the flower fans. The fan is kept opened, and 
serves as a bouquet, fan-shape; the colors were 
white and blue, white and pink, white and red, and 
made of small natural flowers only: these can be 
easily done at home by nimble fingers. The flowers 
are sewn on white net; the net is cut the size of the 
fan, and, when well filled with flowers, is sewn on 
the fan, which can be covered on both sides. Initials, 
or mottos in flowers can be thus worked very ele¬ 
gantly, and bring showers of well-deserved compli¬ 
ments on the fair possessor. Fans are also made 
with small flat feathers ; and birds, flowers, or mono¬ 
grams, can be made with them. 

Bonnets will continue to have strings, but these 
strings are much shorter, allowing enough only for a 
large bow, without ends, and fastening under the 
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fthin with a jewel. Monograms and orests can be 
painted on tnem, bnt I should advise your friends to 
abstain from making sueh a display. 

Bags and reticules will be seen with every costume. 
I am afraid they will follow the example of the hood, 
and be of every dimension and form, the great bulk 
of them being more an encumbrance than a finish to 
a toilette. In all these things, however, it is best to 
be moderate, and always to take care that what you 
carry is elegant and tasty. 

Under-pettiooats will be worn shorter and narrower 
than last year, and will be trimmed at bottom by 
three and four rows of lace, intercepted by plissts of 
surah of various color. Deep circular bands will be 
fastened on them at top to prevent increase of size 
around the hips. — Yes, everything tends toward 
making the female figure as classic as possible, and 
this means that beauty of form will reign supreme. 

In my next letter I will try and give you an idea 
about the jackets and mantles that are in pre¬ 
paration. 

Ties and fichu are still very much used, but for 
day wear the sombre colors are most worn, red being 
very much favored. For evening and dinner wear, soft- 
colored bows and fichus are also to be seen. 

Boots do not change as to form : the onlv novelty 
is that the buttons start from much further back, 
imitating the gaiter. It is neither an elegant style, 
nor are the boots easily buttoned without the aid of a 
maid. 

COXTK88K DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. Ths full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
84 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already aiven 
to these Patterns, so that the seams nbbd not he allowed 
tor when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken hv the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. ffat any time, through accident, our subst ribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE CABO VISIT* MANTLE (88) 

Our first pattern is the novel and elegant style of 
Visite Mantle, which is illustrated on the second 
figure of our first Plate for this month, and which is 
called the Caro. It consists of three pieces—front, 
back and sleeve in one pieoe, and Hood. In the 
front the projecting piece, which is to form the 
underside of sleeve, must be turned back on the 
pricked line. The projecting pieoe of the back, form¬ 
ing the upper, or outride, of sleeve, is then to be 
joined, placing the two and three cuts in these pieces 
exactly over each other. The back and front skirts 
are joined by the seam, marked by the one cut. The 
shoulder seam of front is joined to the shoulder seam 
of back, and the round part that forms the sleeve is 
sewn to the back and forepart, a little fulness being 
put in to give room for the shoulder, as shown by the 
short, pricked lines. The middle of back is left open 
from the bottom as far as the notch. The making up 
of the Hood is so simple as to need no description. 

THE NEW MOUSQUETAIRB COLLAR. 

Onr second pattern (cut in blue paper, and marked 
by one round hole) is the deep form of collar which, is 
shown on fig. 1 of Plate 1, fig. 1 of Plate 3, and figs. 
3 and 4 of Plato 7. The collar, as here given, will 
meet in front like fig. 3, Plate 7; for the other figures 
the front is to be sloped off more or less as required, 
or as shown by the pricked line. For fig. 4, Plate 7, 
a second collar of the same form, but nearly double 
the depth, must be added. 
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®f % plates of Costaro. 


Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses , $c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 6d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
«f full-sized patterns. 

The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 4 tin'll be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(32).—The Janz£ Morning Promenade 
Costume of bronze cache mi re, trimmed with cerise 
satin. The body is pointed back and front with a 
plisse plastron in V shape; the front is ornamented 
with gathers and two pointed draperies, edged by a 
band of satin, and trimmed with loops and bows of 
bronze ribbon; the back is looped up in quite a new 
style, and falls elegantly on the skirt: a plisse of 
satin edges the skirt. Quantities required: 12 yds. 
cachemire; 4} yds. satin ; 18 buttons ; 3 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(33).—The Caro Visite Mantle of fancy 
checked doth, trimmed with sable: the hood and 
cloak is lined with red surah. This most comfortable 
doak is quite a favorite. It takes 2$ yds 54-inch 
doth ; 5 yds. surah; 5 yds. fur; 12 large buttons. 

We give the pattern fizllsized with this Number. 

Fig. 8 .—(34).—The Valleroy Fashionable Promenade 
Costume with hood and cape: the front is en prin- 
cesse, laid in deep folds; the back is frond, of a 
lighter shade of cachemire , and falls in two points on 
the bouillonnA skirt: it is trimmed all rouna by rows 
of braid; the hood is lined with light-colored surah. 
Will take 11 yds. cachemire; 2} yds. light brown 
cachemire; 36 buttons; 1 tassel. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(35).—The Sandringham Costume of Mauve 
cachemire and brochi, enlivened with vieille-or satin. 
The dress is of princesse shape in front, well draped, 
by a band of brochd; a simulated underskirt of brochf 
is separated by a double cord and tassels; each open¬ 
ing is filled by plisaSs of vieille-or satin; the back is 
elegantly draped, and forms a large bow; double rows 
of Duttons, united by a cord, ornament tile front. 
The sleeves are puffed at the elbow, and well orna¬ 
mented at wrists bv revere and cord. Will require 
6 yds. cachemire; yds. brochS; 24 buttons; 3 yds. 
satin; 2 yds. passementerie trimming; 3 yds. cord. 

Fig. 2.—(36).—The Mdllina Black Satin Carriage 
Toilette. The cuirasse is cut square back and front, 
and ornamented by passementerie : the opening is 
filled in by small gathers. The overskirt is well 
draped by deep folds, fastened at side; the back 
forms a pouff, and falls in fan shape over the train, 
which can be unbuttoned and taken off when n walk¬ 
ing skirt is required. The whole is trimmed with 
feather trimming: two deep plisses with gathered 
headings, complete this elegant and becoming toilette. 
The train is fastened on a baud, which band is pro¬ 
vided with button holes; under the second plissi at 
baok are sewn buttons, to which the train is fastened ; 
the train can also be fastened quite at the edge of 
the dress, but does not look so well. It will take 
18 yds. black silk, or 24 yds. black satin ; 5 yds. 
feather trimming ; 2 yds. passementerie trimmings ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(37).—The Hervft Promenade Costume of 
light brown cachemire, trimmed with brochS and 
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satin. The coat body is trimmed by a large collar 
and revem ; a gilet is mode of brochi and bouillonni 
satin, and at the three openings at back, plissis of 
satin are sewn in. The skirt is crossed by two 
draperies, fastened at right Side, on a box pleat of 
brochi , by two rosettes of satin; at left Bide they are 
caught under the back draperies, which are ornamented 
by a large satin sash, bows and ends falling on the 
skirt. It will take 11 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. brochi; 
I V yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(33).—The Beanvan Dinner Dress of silk 
and brocade. The body is opened en V in front, 
trimmed with crepe plissi and revet s. A reticule 
matching the dress, and trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, hangs from the left arm. Three draperies, 
edged with fringe, cross the front, and terminate 
under a wide band, ornamented with rich passemen¬ 
terie : the back is well draped, and the skirt is edged 
with three tuyautes. It will take 13 yds. silk ; 4 yds. 
brocade ; 4 yds. fringe ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(39).—The Du Barry Ball Dress of fancy 
muslin over pink silk. The pink silk dress is en 
princesse , covered over in front by three draperies, 
fastened at left side with rosaces; at right side, under 
the train, a band encircles the waist, from which 
start the draperies, edged with lace, that trim the 
front; the back is looped up, and the train forms 
two pouffs. The body is opened en V to the waist, 
filled by a satin plissi , and crossed with pink cord. 
Quantities required: 12 yds, pink silk; 8 yds. fancy 
muslin; 16 yds. lace; 2f yds. satin for plissi and 
rucking ; 2 yds. cord. 

Fig. 3.—(40).—The Luchesi Dinner Dress of claret^ 
colored plush, trimmed with embroidery, which may 
be replaced by Irish orochet, or any other lace, to 
make it more elegant. The cuirasse is opened square: 
the trimming is sewn on to imitate a gilet, or a white 
gilet may be substituted. The skirt is edged all 
round by a long plissi, and in front by double gathered 
flounces; the sides are bouillonnes, and the back well 
draped.' It will take 14 yds. plush; 12 buttons; 
10 yds. embroidery or lace. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


On the upper portion of this Plate are represented 
the following new and elegant styles of Muffs :— 

No. I. —Black Velvet Muff, forming a bag. The 
top opens like a reticule: inside is fastened a pocket, 
which is very useful, and forms a safe place for the 
purse. It is trimmed with passementerie and lace, 
and will take £ yds. velvet; 2£ yds. lace. 

No. H.—Muff of satin brocade, trimmed with fur, 
and ornamented in the middle by bows, forming a nest 
for the little bird, which can be in gold, silver, or 
imitation gold, and highly ornamented with brilliants. 
It will require 12 inches brocade; 1 yd. fur; 2 yds. 
lace ; cords and tassels. 

No. HI.—Muff of ruby plush, forming a bag, 
trimmed with lace, cream-colored ribbon, and thi 
roses. Quantities required:—31 yds. plush ; 2 yds. 
lace ; 1 yd; ribbon; a cluster of roses. 

Fig. 1.—(41).—The Isabel Promenade Toilette of 
Navy blue cachemire , trimmed with red and dark- 
blue plush ; the jacket is tight-fitting, with a belt all 
round, or one only starting from the side seams and 
fastening in front: it is ornamented with a deep 
collar and cuffs, and has a bouillonni drapery in 
front. The skirt is well draped at side by a bow, and 
opens on three flounces, edged by plush. Quantities 
required: 5 yds. double-width cachemire; 31 yds. 
plush ; 18 buttons; 2 yds. ribbon. 


• Fig. 2.—(42).—Elegant Black Cachemire Costume, 
trimmed with satin and fringe. The cuirasse body is 
pointed back and front, and trimmed with folds of 
satin and a V shaped plissi; front crossed over with 
cord. The skirt is stylishlv gathered at side by a 
passementerie trimming, and well looped up behind. 
An underskirt of six plissis , headed by gathers, fills 
up the opening of the draped polonaise. It will take 
7 yds. double-width cachemire ; 4k yds fringe; 2 yds. 
satin ; 4 yds. cord. 

Fig. 3.—(43).—The Cheviot Waterproof Cloak, 
with a cape and a hood, lined with red surah. It 
buttons in front by one row of buttons. Quantities 
required; 7 yds. Cheviot; 18 buttons; £ yd. surah. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(44).—Bridesmaid’s Toilette of ruby- 
colored velvet, trimmed with pink or cream satin; 
the body and side gores are of velvet: the front 
bouillonni8, the tabs, the folds, the rosettes, back 
bouUlonnis , and puffs of sleeves are of satin. Quan¬ 
tities required: 8 yds. velvet; 10 yds. satin; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(45).—Wedding Dress. This very elegant 
wedding toilette is composed of white satin, plush, 
or velours frappi , and muslin. The back is en prin- 
cesse , and forms a long train, trimmed by plissi of 
plush or embossed velvet, and a rich balayeuse : in 
front the body is cut en pointe, and trimmed by a 
V shape gilet of velvet or plush, crossed by a satin 
cord, and forming at top a chemisette of white 
muslin. The bouillonni front is of white muslin, 
edged by a garland of orange blossoms; a large 
bouillonni, and a plissi of muslin, crossed by five 
folds of satin, coming to a point in front. Three 
folds of plush or velvet encircle the dress. It will 
take 13 yds. satin; 4 yds. plush or velvet; 2 yds. 
muslin ; 4 yds satin cord. 

Fig. 3.—(46).—Reception Toilette of black satin, 
cachemire , and velvet: the body is pointed in front, 
and ornamented by folds of satin, and a collar and band 
of velvet. The back is opened, and trimmed with a 
plissi of satin; the overskirt, like the body, is of 
cachemire , edged by a band of velvet, well draped at 
sides and at back over an elegant petticoat of black 
satin. Quantities required: 6 yds. cachemire ; 4k 
yds. velvet; 10 yds. satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(47).—Visiting Costume of fancy Cheviot, 
trimmed with satin. The cuirasse is cut round, 
opened in front, and trimmed with revere and a deep 
collar of satin; the overskirt is well draped at left 
side by a cord and tassels, and trimmed by a broad 
band of satin; at right side it is‘looped up under the 
back draperies. The petticoat is plissi. It will take 
6k yds. Cheviot; 18 buttons; 4 yds. satin; 3 yds. 
card; 2 tassels. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Maison “Aux Trois Quartiers,” of 21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine , Paris. 

Fig. 1*—(48).—Elegant Promenade Costume ol 
striped plush, of the color called “prime monsieur , n 
and the same colored satin. The Jersey body buttons 
on both sides on a plissi gilet of satin ; the overskirt, 
of shawl fashion, forms two points in front, and is 
well puffed at back on a pltssi petticoat of satin. 
Will take 10 yds. plush; 9 yds. satin. 
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Fig. 2.— (49).—Promenade Toilette, made with 
English serge and embossed velvet; the cuirasse 
body is quite round: the overskirt is made of two 
points, Grossing each other, trimmed by a band of 
velvet, and falling over a plisst petticoat. Quantities 
required: 64 yds. velvet; 81 yds. serge ; 18 buttons. 

The serge is sold at the Trois Quarters, Price 
2s 5d. a yard. 

Fig. 3.—(50).—Handkerchief Toilette of dark- 
colored Madras. Bound jacket trimmed in front by 
folds and a collar. The skirt is made with two 
points, shawl fashion, well draped behind over a 
plissi petticoat. It will take 10 squares; 16 buttons. 

Sold at the Trois Quartiers, Price £1 12s. 6d. 

Fig. 4.—(51).—Madras Costume ; the body is 
gathered in a band, on which a basque is sewn: the 
Back is like a Norfolk jacket. The overskirt is 
formed of two draperies crossing in front, and well 
looped at back over a plissi petticoat. Will require 
10 squares ; 16 buttons. 

Sold by the Trois Quartiers, Price JB1 12s. 6d. 
PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Grands Magaz ine St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmar¬ 
tre , and 2, Rue JoqueUt, Paris. 

Fig. 1.—(52).— Home Toilette of Navy-blue satin, 
embroidered with red and light-blue floss silk. This 
dress is out en princesse , ornamented in front by five 
deep folds, and an embroidered square tablier ; the 
back is very elegant. Quantities required: 18 yds. 
satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—^(53).—The Cora Black Velvet Costume, 
trimmed with passementerie ; the body is made in 
rednngote style, opened in front, and falling deeper at 
back; the overskirt is elegantly draped with ribbon 
on a long plissi underskirt. It will take 16 yds. 
velvet; 2 yds. passementerie ; 24 buttons; 34 yds. 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.-^(54).—Dinner Dress of grey Japanese silk : 
the body is pointed in front, and terminates in wide 
bows and loops; the front of skirt is trimmed 
diagonally with folds, edged with fringe. The under¬ 
skirt is made in wide pleats, ornamented with passe¬ 
menterie ; the train is elegant and rich. Will require 
14 yds. Japanese silk; 18 buttons; 14 yds. fringe; 
7 yds. passementerie. 


True Beauty. —True beauty lies not alto¬ 
gether in regularity of feature, or fairness of 
complexion, but in that expression of face 
which tells of a beautiful soul within. It is 
seldom, however, that a person possessing these 
latter-named attributes will have ungainly fea¬ 
tures. The eye, as part of the features of the 
face, is a true index of the soul within, and 
from that, beams either love or hate; and, in 
time, by constant exercising of certain faculties 
of mind, the other features, as well as the eye, 
are stamped with the mark of mind, which only 
a change of mind can efface. A beautiful face 
can be made an ugly one; an angel can be 
transformed into a demon by long-continued 
exercise of hate and revenge. 

Passions, like wild horses, when properly 
trained and disciplined, are capable of being 
applied to tho noblest purposes, but when 
allowed to have their own way they become 
dangerous in the extreme. 


A HARVE8T OF TARE8. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 

BOOK THE FIRST.-SOWING. 
CHAPTER II. 

WHAT SALOME HEARD. 

ALOME SOMERST watched the 
receding figure of her husband 
until it disappeared in the misty 
morning light, and then, with a 
choking sob, hurried into her 
) lonely dwelling. Her child was 
still asleep, or Salome might have 
ca3t herself beside the cot in an agony of 
grief, but mother-love prevailed even over 
wifely sorrow, and no outburst of weeping 
startled the babe from its peaceful slumbers. 

Salome sat down by the window, and, lean¬ 
ing on the sill, she buried her face in her 
hands, and wept silently. 

She could hear the movements of Mrs. 
Jerrold in the room below as she prepared the 
young wife's lonely breakfast, and before long 
the little nurse came to summon her mistress 
to that meal. As Mrs. Somerset descended 
the stairs, the postman's knock resounded 
through the house, startling her, and waking 
baby, who was at once comforted with food by 
the nurse. Salome re-entered the bedroom to 
kiss her darling, and then went down to the 
parlor. 

A letter addressed to herself lay on the 
table, and Salome recognised the handwriting 
of the landlady of their late lodgings in Lon-' 
don. She opened it with a little feeling of 
curiosity, and found that the envelope en¬ 
closed another letter addressed to her husband. 
She turned it round, and, to her surprise, the 
seal bore an inscription—“ The Cosmopolitan 
Bank , Limited , Qrcsham Buildings, E. C” 

In that moment the first shadow of a heavy 
cloud fell on Salome Somerset, and, like the 
lightning-flash before the storm, the question 
darted through her mind—“Why do John’s 
employers address a letter to him at a place he 
has left nearly a month ? ” 

Child-like and trusting as John Somerset’s 
wife had hitherto being, she was by nature 
prone to suspicion, or, it may be, that she had 
a quicker appreciation of other people's motives 
than most women; be that as it may, an un 
explained circumstance had, at all times, 
power to excite her curiosity, and it was 
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therefore, no canse for wonder that many 
strange thoughts passed through her mind as 
she held the letter from the Cosmopolitan 
Bank in her hand. 

"I will open it,” she decided at last, and, 
with Salome, at all times to will was to act. 

She sat down on the low chair which she 
had occupied the evening before, when waiting 
for her husband. 

It ran as follows:— 

“ February 4th, 18-. 

“ Bear Sir ,— 

u Since my interview with you, when I 
was unwittingly obliged to decline the offer of 
your services, an opportunity of using them has 
occurred. If you will call at the Bank to-morrow , 
or next day, about eleven a.m., and enquire for 
me, I think I can offer you a post which it may 
suit you to accept.—Yours faithfully, 

“ Henry Fuller, Manager . 

“ Cosmopolitan Bank, 
u Gresham Buildings, City” 

I think the reading of this letter smote 
Salome Somerset to the heart. 

Other blows followed, heavier and more 
crushing, but there was all the agony of new¬ 
ness in this stroke. 

Her husband had deceived her! 

For what cause she knew not, nor, in that 
first moment of utter bewilderment, did she 
care to inquire: it was enough that he had 
deceived her, deeply and deliberately. Con¬ 
fidence was at end between them. The man 
she loved had left her that morning with a lie 
upon his lips. 

Whither had he gone? Where and how 
was that month to be spent, which he had told 
her was to bo devoted to the interests of the 
Cosmopolitan in Paris ? 

Where was he now ? And with whom ? 

I have said that Salome was of a suspicious 
nature, and in that moment a terrible sus¬ 
picion awoke in her mind. What if her hus¬ 
band had forsaken her ? What if he had left 
her for ever—perhaps for some other woman ? 

It may seem to you, my reader, an un¬ 
generous haste with which Salome judged 
John Somerset; but I ask you to remember 
two things—First: Salome’s experience of the 
world was a very narrow one, but it had been 
hard, and not always of such a nature as to 
enable her to think the best of suspicious 
circumstances; Secondly: which of you, in 
her place, with such a letter, bearing such a 
date and of such contents, in your hand, 
would have judged more favorably the hus¬ 




band, the brother, or the friend, who had, to 
say the least, unquestionably deceived you on 
one plain point ? 

Salome rose from her seat, and paced up and 
down the little room. 

“ What can I do ? ” she murmured under her 
breath; “ what can I do to find out the truth 
of this ? I know he is to be in Paris, for here 
is the address he gave me to send my letters— 
Tost He8tante, Baris. Oh! where is he ? where 
is he ? I must know the truth. I must find 
out something of his movements. If I sit 
still here and ponder over this letter I shall go 
mad.” 

She sat down again—this time by the piano 
—and tried to think of what was best to do. 
She recalled her husband’s agitation of the 
previous night, and wondered that she had 
not, at the time, attached more importance 
to it: she remembered his passionate and 
repeated assertion— 

“For you and the child. I could not go 
through with it if it were not for you and the 
child.” 

A cold sweat broke out on her forehead. 

What was it that he had undertaken P What 
was it which had dismayed him ? What was 
that thing, the bare contemplation of which 
seemed to have broken the high spirit of proud 
John Somerset P Her eyes wandered help¬ 
lessly round the little room, resting, at last, on 
a photograph of her husband, which, simply 
framed, hung over the piano. She rose and 
fixed her gaze on that pictured face. But she 
could not continue her scrutiny of the beloved 
countenance, and the brown eyes filled with 
tears as she withdrew them from the picture. 

On the piano, still open, lay the duet they 
had sung together on the previous evening, 
and at the sight of it a confused remembrance 
of their conversation concerning Miss Dysart 
came into Salome’s mind. 

Little by little she recalled everything which 
her husband had said, and finally, as her 
thoughts cleared, they became fixed upon the 
promise he had extracted from her—never to 
mention the name of Anne Dysart to him 
again. 

Darker suspicions awoke in Salome Somer¬ 
set’s mind, and from that moment her thoughts 
fixed themselves with cruel and jealous intent¬ 
ness upon the idea of the heiress, and that old, 
unconcealed fondness she had shown for Lady 
Lucy’s son. 

“I think,” said Salome to herself, with a 
curious calmness, “ I think I must ask Anno 
Dysart for news of my husband.” 
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She cast about in her mind for the means of 
finding this lady, and soon remembered the 
address of a house in London to which she had 
once written on her father’s behalf, when he 
required information on some matter connected 
with the Lingford Choral Society. 

It was now the London season, and Miss 
Dysart was more likely to be in Mastodon 
Square than at the Glen, in Grass-shire. 

Salome was carried out of herself by a strong 
nameless instinct, and she yielded her will and 
judgment unquestioningly to the force of that 
sudden power, not once asking herself whether 
the step she was taking was a wise and prudent 
one, even if her jealous fears were true. 

A hot rage burned in her heart, and she 
longed to confront Anne Dysart, tax her with 
the wrong she had done, and force from her 
the knowledge of John Somerset’s where¬ 
abouts. 

Oddly enough, after the idea of Miss 
Dysart’s complicity in her husband’s absence 
had taken possesion of her mind, Salome 
thought little of that husband himself. A 
numbed, dead feeling was in her heart con¬ 
cerning him, a thin covering which veiled a 
volcano of passion in the undisciplined heart— 
passion which might break out afterwards 
with death-dealing violonce, but which was 
now subordinate to more intricate and jealous 
feelings concerning her supposed rival. 

Outwardly calm, Salome made her arrange¬ 
ments. She drank a cup of tea while she con¬ 
sulted Bradshaw, and found that she could 
easily catch a train at Liscott Station, two 
miles distant, which would enable her to be in 
London at eleven o’clock. 

She rang for Mrs. Jerrold, and bade that 
worthy woman bring her mantle and bonnet to 
the little parlor. 

“ I must follow Mr. Somerset with an im¬ 
portant letter which has come for him this 
morning,” was her brief explanation of this 
hasty journey, and putting the letter with 
ostentatious care into her purse, she left the 
cottage to walk to Liscott. A hard look settled 
down on her face, a look that hardened and 
grew more defiant as she passed quickly along 
the dull country lane, and no soft thought 
redeemed the bitterness of her heart that 
February morning. 

Moreover, she had left the cottage without 
one fond, farewell look at her child ! 

CHAPTER IH. 

WHAT SALOME SAW. 

Quickly as she had walked Salome was only 


just in time to catch the train. Hastily pro¬ 
curing her ticket she entered the first carriage 
she reached, scarcely remarking whether it was 
occupied or not. 

She was afflioted—or blessed—with that 
wonderful egotism which distinguishes human 
nature in its solemn seasons of sorrow: that 
wide-spreading sense of its own importance— 
a dismal royalty born of the power to suffer, 
which makes of itself and its special anguish 
an object huge and important enough to blot 
out the rest of the world, both of animate and 
inanimate nature. 

To Salome the world seemed empty, save of 
herself, John Somerset—and Anne Dysart. 
The more she dwelt upon the strangeness of 
her husband’s conduct of the previous evening, 
the more fully was she persuaded that it was 
from Miss Dysart that she must expect an 
explanation of his absence. 

That any mistake could have occurred, that 
the letter could have been mis-dated, that the 
matter might even bo explained away, never 
once occurred to Mrs. Somerset, and herein 
she did but prove true to the instincts of her 
nature, which at best was an undisciplined one, 
and prone to suspicion. With her husband by 
her side to explain away anything that seemed 
curious, she was docile, and easily contented; 
but left alone to face an inexplicable enigma, 
without his tender smiles and re-assuring 
words, Salome had not faith enough in him, or 
in anyone, to trust and be loyal against the 
falsest of false appearances. 

Ah! reader! that noble confidence, that 
limitless, loyal trust, is not given to us all. 
Let those be thankful who can rest firm and 
unshaken even in the most searching trial of 
their faith. It is a good thing and a noble, to 
trust our dear ones through good and evil 
report, and a better thing and a nobler, to 
declare our faith in them when they seem to be 
false even to ourselves, and this unshaken 
confidence brings its own reward. The loyal 
heart is blessed with rest and content, while 
the fearful spirit is shaken with terrible tem¬ 
pests of soul,—doubting, yet loving; comfort¬ 
less and despairing. 

Salome sat at one end of the carriage, look¬ 
ing out on the wintry landscape as the train 
sped London wards, through bare hedgerows 
and bleak-looking fields. At length, however, 
her attention was arrested by the conversation 
of her companions—two young fellows, wrapped 
up to the throat in sealskin and Tweed. 

“It is lucky,” said one, “that we are only 
expected to turn up at the breakfast. The 
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church business is an awful bore/’ 

“ Where does it take place P ” enquired his 
friend. 

“ Oh! at St. Peter’s, of course.” 

“ Well,” replied the second speaker, “ I think 
I should have liked to see how John Somerset 
bore the ‘ trying ordeal,’ as they call it, at the 
church.” 

“ You will have plenty of time, then,” re¬ 
plied the other; “ Miss Dysart will not be too 
early, you may depend, though I must say she 
made pretty fast running in the courtship.” 

“ Oh! come! ” chuckled the friend, and they 
both laughed at their own wit, and continued 
their remarks in whispers. 

Only one other part of their conversation 
was clear to Salome, who sat listening intently, 
her face white as death under her thick veil. 

“ He is to take her name, you know; her 
father made that stipulation in his will.” 

“Well, I call it a clear case of sale and 
barter. Somerset evidently means to have his 
liberty still, if his careless conduct for the last 
month is to be taken as a guide to his future 
doings. The happy pair go to Palis for the 
honeymoon, but I venture to predict that when 
that is over. Mastodon Square and the Glen— 
or their mistress—will see very little of Mr. 
John Somerset.” 

“ Oh! well! ” was the careless reply, “ Anne 
Dysart must expect that, you know.” 

The train steamed at last into the terminus, 
and Salome, alighting before either of her 
companions could offer her any assistance, at 
once entered a cab. 

" St. Peter’s, Mastodon Square. Put me 
down before you come to the church.” The 
man whipped up his horse, and rattled west¬ 
ward at a good pace over the stony streets. 
Salome sat upright in the vehicle, white and 
rigid. 

What was she about to do ? Did she mean 
to witness this mock ceremony, or to prevent 
itP She did not know herself; a horrible 
indifference seemed to have taken possession 
of her, and though the cab-horse’s rate of pro¬ 
gress appeared fearfully slow to her, she was 
in no hurry to reach her destination. One 
thing alone was clear to her, one idea was 
uppermost in her mind—a burning desire to 
look upon the woman who had supplanted her 
in her husband’s love. 

That any other feeling than love for Anne 
Dysart had prompted her husband’s action 
never occurred to Salome Somerset. 

No; ho had harked back to that boyish 
fancy for the heiress: he had crowned the 


calf-love which he had laughed about so often 
with the calm preference of manhood. He had 
tired of Salome and poverty, and had chosen 
Anne Dysart and wealth. At last the cab 
turned the comer of the square, and the driver 
stopped. The church, approached by its broad 
stone steps, was at a little distance, and Salome 
walked slowly towards the edifice, round which 
a motley crowd was assembled. 

On leaving the cottage she had borrowed a 
largo waterproof cloak from Mrs. Jerrold, and 
this, with a thick veil over her face, would serve 
as a disguise if the bride or bridegroom’s eyes 
should, by chance, stray to her figure. 

Salome passed through the crowd unnoticed, 
and, in the wake of a few well-dressed persons, 
she entered the church. 

One glance showed her that she was too 
late to prevent the ceremony. The wedded 
couple were just leaving the altar. Salome 
crept into a dark comer near the door, and 
watched with eager eyes the brilliant crowd 
which followed in the wake of the bridegroom 
and bride. 

She saw her husband’s pale face without a 
tremor of the heart—the time for thinking of 
him had not come—and then looked long and 
steadily at the bride. 

Anne Dysart, as I have before stated, was 
not yonng, but the prosperous forty years of 
her sheltered, pampered life had left very few 
traces of time on her comely face. The wavy 
brown hair was plentiful, and was exquisitely 
arranged under the tremulous orange-blossoms 
and costly veil, and the well-moulded figure, 
if too buxom for the poetical idea of a shrinking 
bride, was in perfect harmony with the new 
state she had entered. A warm color flushed 
her rounded cheek, and a glance of exultation 
flashed in her blue eyes as she cast a hurried 
glance round the thronging group of friends, 
before she dropped them in such bashful con¬ 
fusion as became a bride. 

That glance wrought more than Anne Dysart 
knew. She heard herself hailed as Mrs. 
Somerset-Dysart: she had won a long-desired 
triumph: here, by her side, was the man of 
her choice—her husband, but that proud flash 
of triumph from her sparkling eyes had lighted 
a deadly fire in the heart of an enemy. 

In that moment all that was pitiful, all that 
was womanly, all that was good, died a sudden 
death in the heart of Salome Somerset. 

In one moment her feet advanced towards 
the brilliant crowd: the words were on her 
lips which should break up the assembly in 
confusion as dire as that which ended Macbeth’s 

_ 
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royal feast—but they were not spoken! 

As the bride’s eyes flashed with triumph, a 
terrible thought arrested Salome, and stopped 
short the act and word by which she had 
meant to bring instant shame on Anne Dysart. 

There was a deeper shame, a bitterer anguish 
than that which she could hurl on the bride at 
the altar. It might be hard indeed, to lose 
the bridegroom, bitter indeed to feel the pity 
of surprised friends, but these were light 
things to the black despair and unalloyed 
shame which must crush the wife who was no 
wife, when the man she had believed in was torn 
from her clinging arms. 

“She loves him,” said Salome, cruelly, to 
her own heart: “ she loves him; I will leave 
him to her till another day, when it will be 
harder to part, but when they must part, 
unless she prefer him and shame together.” 

So Salome Somerset crouched unseen in the 
dark comer by the doorway, and the bridal 
train swept outward with all its panoply of 
splendour. Once again, as John Somerset and 
his bride stepped across the sacred threshold, 
Salome peered out cautiously, and looked into 
her husband’s face. 

It was very pale, and a sombre shadow 
rested upon it. Was he thinking of that other 
wife, of that other wedding, so different from 
this, so empty of splendour, so poor in outward 
trappings, but so rich in passionate love P 

Did he, while passing under the stately 
portico, where so many high-born men and 
women had gone before him to wedded bliss— 
or misery—did he think of that poor little 
City church, standing far back from civilised 
thoroughfares in a network of alleys, where, 
with the pew opener for bridesmaid and the 
beadle for father, he had made Salome Saxon 
his wife ? 

Or was he thinking of that pretty cottage on 
tho edge of Liscott Moor, where Salome was 
to live with her child, and which would be his 
haven of refuge to flee to from the troubles of 
fashionable life—his little Eden of love and 
bliss when the apples of his worldly Paradise 
began to pall upon a wearied taste P 

Can a man gather figs of thistles ? Shall 
not he reap that which he hath sowed ? 

John Somerset’s hand had sown broadcast 
tho seed of tares : the crop was already spring¬ 
ing, but the sower could not guess how deadly 
the harvest was to be. 

The carriage drove away, the crowd melted 
all at once, as London crowds do, and the quiet 
figure in the waterproof cloak passed down 
the broad stone steps, her humble garment 




sweeping the crimson cloth, so lately beautified 
by the lustrous satin robe and rich draperies 
of Mrs. Somerset-Dysart. 

In after days Salome could never remember 
how she spent the two hours which intervened 
between her leaving St. Peter’s church and her 
arrival at the terminus in time to catch the 
afternoon train to Liscott. She had a confused 
notion of noise and bustle, and of being once 
or twice in danger of passing vehicles, and, 
finally, of arriving at the station in a cab, and 
taking her seat in the train. 

Her thoughts had forsaken the present, and 
hurried forward to a distant day—say a year 
hence—when her vengeance would be com¬ 
pleted, when she should stand before the proud 
bride, the prouder wife, and, perhaps, she 
reflected with almost fiendish delight, the 
happy mother, and tear from her, one by one, 
these titles of happiness—holding before her 
the dread alternative of a shameful parting, or 
a more shameful love. 

As the train neared Liscott Salome’s mind 
cleared, and during the walk to the cottage 
her plans of revenge arranged themselves. 

She would write a line to her husband this 
evening, as had been arranged, telling him 
what she knew, and forbidding him to return 
to their home until she summoned him. She 
would write calmly, and suffer him to think 
that her great love would load her, in time, to 
forgive him, if he kept silence, and abstained 
from seeing her until she herself arranged an 
interview. 

Then she would leave the cottage secretly 
with the child, and hide herself from John 
Somerset until her scheme of revenge was 
matured. 

As she drew nearer to her home her thoughts 
again became confused, and a feeling of faint¬ 
ness—due to violent emotion and her day’s un¬ 
broken fast—came over her, blotting out strong 
feelings, and leaving a numbed sense of 
weariness and lassitude. 

She opened the wicket gate, and walked up 
to the house door. Before she could knock the 
door was opened from within by a gentleman 
who was unknown to her—a kind-looking, 
fatherly man in black clothes, whose appear¬ 
ance plainly showed him to be a doctor. 

Without speaking he led her into the little 
parlor, where stood Mrs. Jerrold weeping and 
wringing her hands. 

Nurse and baby were not to be seen, and, 
even in her terrible fear and surprise, Salome 
noticed that tho white fur rug was gone from 
the fireplace. 
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“ The child! ” she cried, in an ecstasy of 
anguish. 

“My dear madam,” said the doctor, in a 
sympathetic tone, “ be calm.” 

“I am calm,” she answered, fiercely; 

“ where is the child ? and ”-she turned to 

the fireplace, and added, irrelevantly, as it 
seemed, “ where is the rug P ” 

*’ Madam,” said the doctor, “ be prepared— 

an accident—God’s will-” 

“ God’s will! ” cried Salome Somerset, with 
a bitter laugh, “ you mean to tell me that it is 
God’s will that my child is burnt to death— 
and to-day ? ” 

[End or Book I.] 

— 

%\t Court attir Jife. 

P ER Gracious Majesty the Queen, with Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice, has remained at Osborne 
during the month. Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Louise and Prince Leopold re¬ 
mained with Her Majesty during a part of the time, 
and then left the Isle of Wight for London. The 
Empress Eugenie arrived at Osborne Cottage on 
January 10, where she will remain the guest of our 
gracious Queen until her own residence is ready for 
her reception. According to present arrangements 
Her Majesty, with Princess Beatrice and the Court, 
will remove to Windsor Castle on February 15th. 

The Prince and Prince of Wales have been visiting 
Normanton Park, the seat of Lord and Lady Aveland. 
Their Royal Highnesses, on their return to town, 
honoured the Marquis and Marchioness of Exeter 
with a visit at Burghley House, and were presented 
with an address in passing through the town of 
Stamford. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have received 
company at Eastwell Park, H.R.H Princess Mary 
(Duchess) and the Duke of Teck being among the 
number. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught honoured 
Lord and Lady Alington with a visit at Crichel 
House, Wimborne, on the occasion of their son, the 
Hon. Humphrey Sturt, attaining his majority. A 
large and distinguished company was gathered to 
meet their Royal Highnesses, who, after leaving 
Dorsetshire, went to Eastwell Park on a visit to the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh. 

Prince and Princess Christian will accompany the 
Princess Victoria of Augusteuberg, and her sister, 
Princess Caroline, to Germany, shortly before the 
27th of February, which is the date fixed upon for 
the Princess Victoria’s marriage with Prince William, 
eldest son of the Crown Prince of Germany. 

The marriage of Prince Rudolph of Austria to the 
Princess Stephanie of Belgium has been postponed 
till May on account of the delicate health of the 
Princess, and her extreme youth, she not yet having 
attained her seventeeth year. Prince Rudolph wifi 
spend the intervening time in an Eastern tour, during 
which he will visit Egypt and Jerusalem. 

The Empress of Austria will arrive at Combermere 
Abbey, near Whitchurch, Salop, on Feb. 18, for the 
hunting season. 




The King and Queen of Italy have made a triumphal 
progress through the principal towns of their dominion, 
receiving a most rapturous reception everywhere. 

The Queen of Sweden has arrived at Crag-head 
House, Bournemouth, where Her Majesty will remain 
for three months, during which period we trust her 
health will be re-established. 

Lord and Lady Tar bat have sustained a domestic 
bereavement in the death of their son, who was only 
two days old. Lord and Lady Brave are also placed 
in mourning through the demise of the Hon. Ianthe 
Mary Dolores Verney Cave, their little daughter. 

We regret to announce the death (which was rather 
sudden) of the Hon. Francis Stonor, who expired on 
Jan. 10 at his residence in South Audley Street. The 
deceased gentleman, who was 52 years of age, was 
the son of Lord Camoys, and married, in 1855, Eliza, 
daughter of the late Sir Robert Peel. The Hon. 
Mrs. Stonor is Bedchamber-woman to the Princess of 
Wales. Also, on Jan. 17, of Lord Camoys, who is 
succeeded in the title by Robert, son of the late Hon. 
Francis and Mrs. Stonor. 

# # # All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices , No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, W. f and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

DRURY LANE. 

The pantomime, which is always such a feature at 
this house, is more than usually attractive this year, 
and proves a greater sucoess than ever. Mother 
Goose is written by Mr. E. Blanchard, the music 
being by Mr. Wallenstein, and the ballets by Mr. J. 
D’Auban. Miss Kate Santley appears with all the 
old charm and grace, and Mdlle. Palladino, with the 
clever D’Aubans, fairly attract much favorable at¬ 
tention bv their graceful dancing. A noticeable 
feature, also, is the performance of the children of 
the National School for Dancing, under the able 
direction of Miss Katti Lanner, and the Reflected 
Statue Ballet is a complete novelty. 

HAYMARKET. 

The Vicarage and School , in both of which charm¬ 
ing productions Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. 
Arthur Cecil appeared, have given place to the 
comedy Masks and Faces , by Messrs. C. Reade and 
Tom Tavlor, which is placed on the stage with much 
care, and supported by a very powerful company. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

At this popular house Mr. Edwin Booth, the eminent 
American tragedian, still continues to attract large 
and appreciative audiences. Othello now occupies 
the stage, the part of the Moor being taken on 
alternate nights by Mr. Edwin Booth and Mr. Henry 
Forrester, while the character of logo is divided in 
the same manner. The acting of Mr. Booth is too 
well known to require praise: suffice it to say that 
his performance in Othello is worthy of himself. Mrs. 
Herman Vezin appears as Emilia, and, by her forcible 
representation of the character, adds much to her 
fame. Miss Maud Milton makes a very pretty 
Desdemona. 

THE LYCEUK. 

The production of Mr. Tennyson’s new tragedy. 
The Cup , was anxiously expected, and has fully 
realised the expectations of the Laureate’s admirers 
Perhaps much of the success is due to the splendid 
manner in which The Cup is placed upon the stage, and 
certainly not a little to the perfect acting of Mr 
Henry Irving, as Synorix, and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Camma. Mr. Terris ably sustains the part of 
Simiatus. The tragedy is followed each evening bv 
The Corsican Brothers. J 

THE COURT. 

At this charming house Madame Modjeska con¬ 
tinues to electrify her audience with her wonderful 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 

Price 3d., 4<L, and 6d. Each, 

Comprise all tbe Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in The World of Fashion, and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that hare hitherto been sold in England, France, or Amerioa. They are cat on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magasine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made np at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magasine itself, with the description of eaoh costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'S MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM JAN. 31st., TO FEB. 28th. 1881. 

S W IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lsttib if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 34| inches only. 

Instructions for enlarging or decreasing the 
site are enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

*•* All onr patterns are posted at onoe on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en¬ 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with eaoh order. Tne average postage will be 
Id. eaoh pattern. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Tooxther, to indioate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re¬ 
quired, the price of the two will be Is. 4d. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address, plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 


PBttRtt AMD COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

M 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife ” style. 

„ 180 a.— Dress-skirt A Norfolk Jnokst body with yoke. 

„ 148.—Lawn Tennis Tuniqne, (Pinafore stylej. 

H 150.—Prinoesse Dress with Jong full train. 

N 186.—New Prinoesse Robe for Morning wear. Me* 
dium train, moderately full at bock. 

M SI-—Tight-fitting sleeve, with pnff at elbow. 3d. 

„ 232.—Full Sleeve, with three puffs and ouff. 3d. 

„ 233.—Shoulder Cape for Winter wear. 3d. 

„ 240.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with boaffant end 
slight train. 

„ 264.—The Dolores Dinner Drees, Corsage, Tunique, 
and Train. 

266.—The Orleans Costume for doth; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingote ; draped tuniqne 
and bouffant. 

N 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

„ 260.— 1 The Gainsborough Costume. Corsage chaste¬ 
ns**, end tunique. 

N 282.—The Madrid Costume. Corsage, draped tu¬ 
nique. and bouffant. 

,, SOI.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron. 

„ 319.—The Clotbilde Polonaise Prinoesse. 

326.—The Turquoise Dinner Toilette. Corsage a 
gilet, and double draperies of upper skirt. 

„ 327.—Tbe Ermvntrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, aud bouffant. 

„ 328.—Tbe Orleaus Lawn Tenuis Pinafore. 

„ 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Priucesse. 

„ 316.—Tbe Batteuberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

„ 357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for hummer wear. Now style. 3d. 

„ 360.—Garden Party Toilette. 

„ 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

363.—The St. Aubyu Carriage Costume. Baequine 
and draped upper skirt. 

„ 364.—Morning Concert Toilette. Corsage reding- 
ote, and upper skirts. 

,367.—'The Antrim Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
tuniqne. 

„ 368.—The Montreutl Travolling Dress. Norfolk 
pleated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

,, 369.—Tbe Casrondra Costume. 

„ 370.—The Osliome Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military?ba«quine nod upper skirt. 

„ 375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo¬ 
naise. 

„ 376.—The Brighton Toilette. Corsage, Tunique, 
bouffant, and skirt. 

„ 381.—Tbe Amethyst Costume. Tunique princesse 
aud upper skirt. 

., 382.—The St. Gerwaiu Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
tunique. 

„ 386.—Harewood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and b miff .ant. 

„ 387.—The Badeu Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuiqne, aud bonffaut. 

„ 388.—Ague* Morning Dress. Corsage a gilet A skirt. 

„390.—Billing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 
with yoke. 


SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

„ 397.—The Solvyus Carriage Toilette. Corsage, 
tablier, and traiu complete. 

n 396.—The Griselda Costume. Long corsage sad 
revsrs, draped tablier and bouffant. 

n 406.—The Lovelace Costume. Corsage, double 
draperies, and bouffant. 

,,406.—The Hylton Block 8ilk Costume. Corsage, 
double tunique, and bouffaut. 

„ 407.—The Chetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt. 

,, 406.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttouiug st back. 

„ 410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

,, 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waist belt, draped tablier and bonffaut. 

**437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with lxood. 

OCTOBER, 1880. 

No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revere, buttouiug at back. 

„ 413.—The Fit solan Costume. New Style of Prin¬ 
cesse Polonaise. 

», 414.—Tbe Horriugton Costume. Corsage, Right 
and left sides of upper skirt and bouffant. 

„415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt aud upper skirt. 

„416.—The Harbord Carriage Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, and right A left sides of upper skirt. 

417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tunique. 

„ 419.—The Sandy a Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
tablier, pnuiers, and bouffant. 

,, 480.—The Sybella Dinner Drees. Corsage, redin- 
trote, and drapery for tbe back. 

„ 438.—The Florise Costume. Single-breasted Cor¬ 
sage Redingo te, and upper skirt. 

M 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke end gathered sleeves. 

,, 435.—The Stanhone Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at book, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 436.—The Russell Costume. Pointed corsage, 
gathered tablier and bouffant. 

„ 440.—Promenade Coetaine. Corsage, drapery, and 
bouffant. 

*, 441.—Promenade Coe tame. Polonaise and deep 
ecarf. 

„ 442.—Early Autumn Costume. Polonaise a gilet, 
and upper skirt with ravers and bouffaut. 

NOVEMBER, 1880. 

„ 444.—Tbe Combermere Costume. Upper skirt and 
bouffant. 

„ 446.—The Paget Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and draperies. 

„ 447.—The De Sagan Carriage Costume. Pointed 
corsage and skirt. 

,, 448.—The Clinton Costume. Baequine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 449.—Stylish •• JfatinM ” 

„ 451.—Dinner or Concert Toilette for a Young Lady. 

„ 452.—The Clifden Promenade Coetume. Cuirasse 
oorsoge. aud Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 453.—The Felicie Black 8ilk Costume. Corsages 
basques, draperies, and bouffant. 

„ 454.—The Chevreu*e Coetume. Corsage a revere, 
draperies, aud bouffant. 

M 455.—The Cardroee Costume. Baequine, tablier, 
and bouffant. 

,,456.—The Abergavenny Handkerchief Costume. 
Cuirasse corsage, and upper skirt. 

„ 457.—The Serpeotine Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted fancy Redingote and npper skitt. 

,, 458.—The Capuoin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape aud pointed hood. 

„ 461.—The Seymour Costume. Pointed corsage, 
with cape and double upper skirt. 

,, 462.—Walking Dress. Basquiue a revere and 
upper skirt. 

„ 463.—The Pelham Costume. Corsage and npper 
skirt. 

,, 464.—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper Bkirt, and drapery. 

„465.—Reception Toilette. Corsage Princesse, and 
upper skirt. 

DECEMBER, 1880. 

No. 467.—The Neville Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
cuirasse, aud upper skirt. 

„ 463.—The Feversliam Home Toilette. Corssgo, 
upper skirt, aud draperies. 

„ 469.—The Idiua Promenade Cox in me. Corsages 
revera, upper skirt, aud bonffaut. 

„ 470.—Tbe Leigh Costume. Single-breasted Red¬ 
ingote, tablier, aud bonffnnt. 

„ 472.—Tbe Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood and puffed sleeve. 

„ 474.—The Foljnmbe Evening Dress. Low body, 
drap-ries of upper skirt and train. 

„ 475.—The Adeline Ball T ilotte. Pointed corsage, 
upper skirt, aud sash. 


DECEMBER (continued). 

„ 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt and bouffant. 

„ 479.—The Comtesse Robe. Pointed corsets, with 
coat basques, short skirt, with moveable train. 

„ 481.—The Saugali Costume. Corsage with gathered 
hack and draped upper skirt. 

,,482.—Tbe Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

„ 483.—Handsome Black Silk Costume. Polonaise 
nud draperies. 

„ 488.—Young Lady's Dinner Costume. Corsage a 
gilet and double tablier. 

,, 489.—Dinner Dress. Open corsage, with capes end 
draped tunique skirt. 

„ 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tuniqne, 
with wsistbelt and hood. 

,, 492.—Iudoor Costume. Polonaise Princesse, well 
draped, aud with triple cape. 

Jjargt-rized Patterns. 

No. 405.—Princesse Drees for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 496.—Polonaise Piinoesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 


JANUARY, 1881. 

No. 6.—The Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

„ 8.—The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage, 

Draperies, bouffaut, aud underskirt. 

„ 9.—The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 

draperies, end bouffaut. 

„ 10.—The Mignonette Diuner Dress. Corsage, 
draperies, aud train. 

„ 11.—The Wnterpsrk Home Dress. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 

„ 12.—The Flauders Dinner Dress. Panier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

„ 13.—The Moucrieffe Dinner Dress. Prinoesse 
taniqne, with nlsstrou. 

„ 14.—The Tremouille Evening Drees. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

„ 16.—The Samary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit. poolers, end tuniqne. 

„ 17.—The CUncbout, a short Walking Coetume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

„ 24.—The Fatiuitsn. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, nud di aperies. 

„ 25.-1110 Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tablier*, and bouffant. 

„ 28.—The Hertford Coetume. Corsage, redingote, 
aod upper skirt. 

„ 30.—The Biddiilph Visiting Costume. Corsage 
Princesse, aud draperies. 

PATTERNS FOR FEBRUARY, 1881. 

Plats 1. 

„ 32.—The JanzO Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt,and bouffaut. 

„ 33.—The Caro Visite Mantle, (given fvU-sised with 
the Magntins.) 

„ 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cape 
and Hood, 

Plata 2. 

„ 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

„ 36.—The Mdllina block satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

M 37.—Tne Hervfc Promenade Costume. 

Plat* 3. 

„ 38.—Tbe Beauvan Dinner Drees. 

„ 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dross. Corsage and 
draperies. 

„ 40.—'The Luchesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet, 
and draped tuniqne. 

Plate 4. 

„ 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

„ 42.—Black Cacbemire Costume. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

Plata 6. 

,, 44.—Bridesmaid's Toilette. 

„ 45.—Wedding Dross. 

,, 46.—Reception Toilette for black satin. 

„ 47.—Cheviot Visiting Costume. 

Plate 7. 

„ 48.—Promenade Costume for Plush. Corsage, 
cape, and tunique. 

„ 49.—Proinenado Costume. Cuirasse Corsage, and 
Tunique. 

„ 50.—Handkerchief Costume. 

„ 51.—Promenade Costume with gathered body and 
waistbelt. 


Plate 8. (Elaborate styles.) 

52. —Blue satin Home Toilotte. 

53. —Block velvet Costume. 
nB4sTH&rert ■HI* Diuner Dress. 
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DEVERE’S PARI8 MODEL PATTERN8, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, P08T FREE, UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATED. 


NSW SERIES or UNDERSKIRTS. 

» Sixpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3. —Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

. w5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The set of fit* dr«<s »mrt» is supplied, post free, for 
s. 9d.; or any three for Is. Id. 


LADIES* 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price 6d. Each. 

New styles for Autumn & Winter, 1880-81. 

421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

„ 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

,, 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 
„ 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim¬ 
med. Donble-breasted, wide collar and cuffs. 
425.—Asturias Visits Mantle for silk or cachmire. 
„ 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odejne Visite. 

„ 428.—The Engenie Visite Mantle. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

,,430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Csrrick capes. 

,, 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

„ 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to op<sn for travelling. 

,,443.—The Chauoinesae Winter Mantle, with 

F athered shoulders. 

e Parisian Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no sleeves. 

„ 456.—The Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin A far. 
.,409.—La Donilette Basse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

t 406.—St. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to d« richly 
trimmed. 

400.—The Lady's Newmarket Jockat. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

493a.—C lose-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to tbe neck. 

494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a loog Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 

„ 471.—The Hermiouelong Visite Mantle, with Hood. 
„ 470.—The " Indispensable," a short Visite Mantle 
with Hood. 

„ 7.—The Duchesse Whiter Mantle. 

„ 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 20.—The Dora Sortie du Hal. 

„ 27.—The Mervcilleuse Visite Mantle. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Man tea u Visite. 


VSItrUL STANDARD STTLRS. 

N. B. Noe . 306 to 313 arc Summer styles. 

„ 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

„ 203.—The Alntkea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

„ 211.—Close-fitting, double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

„ 211a.— Same style of Ulster, bnt single-breasted. 

„ 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

„ 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two,or three capes. 

„ 239.—Circular Cloak, or Botonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

„ 246.—The Biarritz Sortie du hal % very elegant and novel. 

„ 256.—New Winter Ulster: donble-breasted, and but¬ 
toning ui> to tbe neck, with shoulder cape. 

„ 306.—The Cavendish Bedingote : Single-breasted. 

„ 309.—The Vienna Bedingote: Double-breasted. 

„ 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

„ 312.—The Narcissa Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

„ 314.—The Derby Dust Coat. Bedingote style and 
donble-breasted, with coat collar. 

„ 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

„ 335.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 
Langtry Hood. 

„ 374.—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin- 
goto skirt, and pointed hood. 

„ 379.—The Gladys Demi-ssison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

„ 394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Donble- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with re vers at neck. 

„ 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 


HOODS. 

„ 212a.— Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

„ 212b.— Bouud Hood for do. do. 3d. 

„ 212c.—Cape Hood for do. doJayiug quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

„ 335a.— The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 
similar in style to the Laogtry Hood. 3d. 

If. B.—The above four hoods are aU arranged so that 

ihej can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

„ 335c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turned bock, only sold pinued to show 
tbe making up. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 


,, 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

,, 137.—Mourning Costume, poiuted corsage A tunique. 

„ 167.—Mourniug Visite Mantle. 

m 168.—Mourniug Paletot, double-breasted. 

•, 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

„ 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Baequiue a gUet and 
open tunique. 

„ 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

„ 270.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

„ 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 

,, 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

„ 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visile. (The skirt is of 
tbe usual form.) 

,, 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

>, 352.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper >kirt. 

•#* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 
a 377.—Little Bence’s Costume, for a Child of 5 years 
old. 

„ 378.—Tbe Eglantine Costume, for a Girl of 6 or 7. 

„ 473.—Little Girl's Ball Toilette for a child of 5. - 
n 676.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

h 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

,» 486.—Capncine Costume, for aYouug Lady 15 or 16, 
„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 
tt 491.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 yeais old, Sd. 

„ 493.—Haudkercbief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 

„ 18.—The Stella; single-breasted Paletot for a little 
sir) of 7 or 8. 

m 18-—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or 6. 

„ 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

»> 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

»• 22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
m 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7: 

double-breasted, with cape and revers. 
it 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 years of age , 
13 yearrand upwards, 6d. 

(JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN 
AND WINTER, 1880—81.) 

-The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tnuique tor a Girl of 8 to 10. 

-The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 
-Tbe Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

-The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of It or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

-The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 

Princesse robe with sash. 

-Little Victoriue's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 


„ 399- 
„ 400.- 
n 401.- 
402.- 

>. 60 S.- 
.. 404.- 


i, 142a. —Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

». 142b.— Tbe some Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

>» 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a yo ung 
lady of 15 or 16. Cbest measure 31 inches. 

>• 146.—Dress with low neck for a little girl of 5 or 6. 
it 147.—Zouave Huit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 
ii 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 
ii 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s 8uit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

», 151a.— Boy’s Sailor’s suit, a#e 10 tol<. 6d. 
it 161.—Tbe Ida Costume for a girl of 8. Dress and 
Jacket. 

ii 162.—Tbe Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 
it 163.—Tbe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 
ii 164.—Tbe Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce, 
i, 165.—The Maud Toilette for a girl of 7 years old. 

Dress with revere and oollar, scurf and flounce, 
it 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt, 
i, 166a. — Tbe same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

it 176.—Polonaise and skirt for a child of 5 years old, 

„ 189.—Priucesse Dress for a child of 4. 
it 214. —Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar sliape to No. 211. 
it 214 a.— Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 
ii 224.— Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Frinoess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. This 
may also l>e used fora Lawn Tenuis apron. 

, 227.—Ball Dress for a Little Girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 229a.— Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

» 229b.— Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

» 229c.— Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

>» 283.—The Dora Costume, for a girl of 10 years old. 

>* 284.—Tbe “ ” Costume, for a little girl of 6. 

i# 285.—The Gwendoline Costume, for a young lady of 
14 years of age, Price 6d. 

’• 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

ii 287.—The Georgina Costume, for n young lady of 9. 

Jfarsold. Corsage, Bedingote. A upper skirt. 
i» 2|'8.— 1 he Clarice Dress, for a little girl 6 years old. 
• 290. Dress, with gathered body, for a young lady 
about 15 or 16. 6d. 

►i 328 a. —The Orleaus Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

>» 328b.— Ditto ditto for a Girl of 10. 3d. 

„330.—Jersey Coreasc, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 

_ pattern required for skirt or sasb. 

„ 335b.— Tbe Alpine Hood. 3d. 

„ 336.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

*J87.— Princess© Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

•» Rrincesso for a girl of 9 years old. 

n 6*7.—Costume for a Child of 5 years old. Jacket 
* M d Louis XIV. gilet and flounce. 

*• 649.—Pi income Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

SSk—Costume for s Young Lady of 15. Cbest 
measure 80 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERNS 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS' sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chost Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20$, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28J, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had out in brown paper, 
prioe 6d. each; the oomplete set, prioe 2s. 6d., 
post free. 

LADIES’ SIZES, 4 d. each, post free. 

Chest Measures,—31$, 33, 34$, 36, 37$, 39$, 
41, 42$. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


*•* This list is added to every month; for particular* of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Uayasius. 

**• Patterns are withdrawn from flits list as seen as 
they go out of fashion. 

# e* These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34$ inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, wiU be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 

Just Published. 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

PULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER. 
GARMENTS FOB GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS, 

Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelao Place, Kensington, London, W. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

BOSH'S RABBIT, 

AHD 

MOTHER'S DARLING. 


A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject by 7i inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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THE WOBLD OP FASHION. 


Cfreatres ♦— Continued. 

impersonation of Adrienne Lecouvreur. Mrs. Ber¬ 
nard Beere sustains, with much power, the part 
of the Prinoess de Bouillon, and good service is 
rendered by Misses Emery, Vane, and Clifford. 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson is earnest and sympa- 
pathetic as Maurice de Saxe, and Mr. 6. W. 
Anson acts his part with great power. The 
play is admirably placed upon the stage, the 
entire company, and all accessories, forming a 
worthy setting for the brilliant genius of the 
graceful lady who sustains the arduous part of 
the ill-fated Adrienne Lecouvreur. 

PRINCE OP WALES’S. 

The sucoess attending the production of A 
New Trial , is well deserved, and will doubtless 
last for a long time. The play is rather sombre 
and somewhat harrowing, but the gloom is 
atoned for by the majesty and grandeur of the 
acting, in which Mr. Charles Coghlan and Miss 
Amy Roselle deservedly win the first honors. 

NEW SADLER’S WELL8. 

Our readers will have heard with great regret 
of the death of the genial and talented lady 
who so ably managed this house, and who 
so worthily strove to revive the old traditions 
of its stage. Mrs. Sidney Frances Bateman 
died on Jan. 13, at her residence in Taviton 
Street, leaving behind her unfinished a noble 
work for the dignity of the stage, and an incon¬ 
solable grief for the gifted family of daughters 
who survive her. The deceased lady is interred 
at Hendon. By her expressed wish the manage¬ 
ment of the theatre passes into the hands of her 
youngest daughter, Miss Isabel Bateman, who 
will be assisted in her arduous efforts by her 
sisters—Mrs. Crowe and Miss Virginia Bateman. 
We are sure that all will unite in most hearty 
wishes for sucoess to attend this talented young 
lady, the more especially as she enters upon her 
new path in compliance with a wish so solemn 
and affecting. Mr. Toole, with his well-known 
kindness and sympathy, appeared with Mr. 
Billington and Miss Ellen Meyrick, for a week, 
in The Spitaljields Weaver , and drew large 
audienoes. 


At Covent Garden Valentine and Orson 
proves very attractive to the lovers of panto¬ 
mime, and Olivette continues to oharm playgoers 
at the Strand. A new comic opera by Frank 
Marshall and Antonio Orsini called Lola has 
been produced with good effect at the Olympic, 
and Pinero’s Money Spinner, with A Wolf in 
Sheep's Clothing, forms an attractive bill of fare 
at St. James’s. 


THE MIDGETS AT PICCADILLY wat.t. 

These wonderful little people still continue to 
attract erowded audiences to their receptions. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of Con¬ 
naught and Prince Leopold have honored the 
entertainment, and a host of fashionable people 
daily throng the Hall to see the interesting 
little. creatures. General Mite is very popular, 
winning all hearts by his frank, corcual way of 
sneaking, while Miss Lucia Zarate’s graceful, 
though wayward, manner affords much amuse- 
.ment to her admirers. Her dresses are varied, 
Ahd wonderfully made,” fitting the tiny figure 
* nd every detail of the toilette is 
faithfully carried out. Not the least pleasant 
part of the entertainment is the sweet singing 
and pretty, womanly grace of Miss Jennie 
Quigley, who has a sweet face, an exquisite 
complexion, and perfect taste in dress; while the 
quiet, gentlemanly manners, and intelligent con¬ 
versation of Commodore Foot convince us that 
a quick intellect and most refined instincts are 
perfectly compatible with smallness of stature. 


Ulisallaneotts. 

ROYAL AMETHYST VELVETEEN. 

This elegant material, to which we are very 
pleased to call the attention of our readers, 
possesses the lustre, softness, and tone of the 
Best Lyons velvet, and may be used for any 
purpose to which silk velvet can be applied. It 
certainly shows the perfection which can be 
attained in the manufacture of Velveteen, which 
.has now become so fashionable a material that 
no lady’s wardrobe is complote without one 
costume, if not more, of this elecnnt tavtnrA. 


The color of the Amethyst Velveteen is very 
deep and rich, with the beautiful soft shadows 
in the drapings which were once only to be found 
in the richest silk velvet. The pile is quite fast, 
and the color permanent, which are great addit¬ 
ional advantages. The “Amethyst” can be 
used with equally good effect for an entire cos¬ 
tume, or for mixing with the many fashionable 
fabrics now so much in vogue. Ladies should 
be very careful, in purchasing this charming 
Velveteen, that they get the right article, every 
piece and box of which (when genuine) is stamped 
with the word “ Amethyst,” and two crowns. 


Cflrosjrmtknce. 


I* All letters must he addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers hy post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always he accompanied hy 
stamps for return, if found ineligible. 

EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


raxTAlD SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 
the Postal Union: For One Year, lls. ud.; Six 
Months, 5s. 9d.; Three Months, 3s ; Single 
Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Deters & Co.. 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young Street, 
Kensington. 


I have received have given the greatest satis¬ 
faction. In fact, I do not know what I should 
do without them.” 

Miss Pitts writes 

“I like your patterns very much. I have 
always found them to make up well.’ 

“8, A. P.” writes:— 

“ I have made Dress and Jacket up after 
those patterns you sent me lost: they have given 
great satisfaction. ’ * 

Mrs. G -. writes:— 

“ Please enter my name as a Subscriber to 
your valuable Journal, whioh I have known for 
some years, but have only taken a number now 
and then. A friend of mine, who takes it 
regularly, advised me to do the same, as she 
said she found that she missed so much by not 
having it every month. I have several 
daughters, and we always do onr own dress¬ 
making, for they are dear, clever girls, ready to 
turn their hands to anything. We find your 
Paris Model Patterns very useful, and as they 
are so cheap, as well as reliable, I think you 
have conferred a great boon on the public by 
issuing them. Kindly send me particulars of 
your Model Busts.” 

[Our limited space this month obliges us to 
leave out many very kind letters, expressing en¬ 
couragement and approbation , but we feel none 
the less grateful for the goodness of our fair 
friends, who confer a greater favor than they 
can imagine possible when they write us a few 
cordial lines of encouragement to help us on a 
task which is, at the best , an anxious and 
arduous one, and we beg of them aU to accept 
our most cordial and hearty thanks .— Ed.] 


For the benefit of New Subscribers, we have 
made arrangements to accompany any pattern, 
that has been issued more than two months, 
with an illustration and letterpress description 
for threepence, that is to say, 9d. for the six¬ 
penny patterns, 7d. for fourpenny patterns, and 
6d. for threepenny patterns. It must be specially 
mentioned in the letter that the illnstration is 
required. This month’s and last month’s Il¬ 
lustrations can only be obtained by purchasing 
the Magazine. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES FOR SPRING, 1881. 

On *™ c . xt Number will contain a beautifully-colored 
Steel-Plate Engraving, with 8ix Juvenile Costumes, 
and two full-sized Juvenile Patterns, in addition to 
woodcut illustrations of Juvenile Costumes. Ladies 
aro respectfully requested to give their orders carlv, as 
the demand for these Juvenile numbers is very large. 

Miss Wells writes :— 

“ I have worked from your Fashion Book 
for the last 25 years, and I consider it to be the 
best I know of, and always recommend it, as 
often as I can, as being the best. I also con¬ 
sider it a great boon to be able to get your 
patterns so easily and so cheap, and they, are 
always correct.” 

Mrs. Bayston writes 
“ This is the first number of your Magazine 
of Fashion I hare ever taken, and, I think, the 
most elegant of its kind that I have ever seen.” 

Mrs. Blundell writes 
“I am pleased to tell yon that the patterns 


Letters specially acknowledged from “ M. R.,” 
“K. P.,” “O. T.,” “B. A.,” “F.L..”Ac., Ac. 


1 vol. cloth, fcap. Svo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss StockaU’s verses.”— Saturday Review. 

” These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive^ 
ness.”— The Queen. 

" Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.”— 
Court Circular. 

” Many of the pieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Round,’ ana all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”— The Graphic. 

"A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unnffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.”— News of the World. 

” We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”— 
Kensington News. 

” There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume.”— West London Observer. 

*‘ Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
painter: indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 


Devere’s Model Busts—Price 26 s. 


(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery 4 miles of Charing Cross , 
or at any London Terminus.) 


We consider these Busts to be of so much importance to our Subscribers, that 
we agam give the illustration of one on this page. They are supplied only to 
our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, so os to place this great 
advantage in the reach of all our supporters. 

follo "' in 6 sizes of Chest Measures30 inches, 
3H, 33, 311, 36, 37i, 39i, 41, 421, and 44 inohes. 

Deyere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, 
and private families, it is accurately moulded in papier machi from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stout twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet 
surface for the various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on. 

, When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes, it may snifice to mention 
the size or sizes required, b ut when a Lady requires one for her own private 
nse, she should ALWAYS SEND A DRESS BODY with the order, 
because Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the chest measure, 
that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. When a dress body is sent 
(no matter if new or old), a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figure will be 
carefully solected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the crate 
carefully packed to prevent damage. 


r Ca ? be ° bta i? e , d olJ y ( rom Louis Severe A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only , enclosing P. O. Order, cheque, or 
/^ t J 1 5£ lll<m ! fc \ A specimen Bust may be seen, and Orders given, at our 
West-End Office, 6, Argyll Placo, Regent Stroot. W. 
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LE MONDE ELEGANT 


OR 



A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 686. 


FEBRUARY, 1881 


Vol. 68. 



ON 

LONDOJ* AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The partial reconciliation of the French 
Aristocracy with Paris, has had a most bene¬ 
ficial effect for all parties, coupled with the 
growing prosperity of France. We hear no 
more complaints from the Dressmakers; the 
Drapers are doing a very excellent business, 
and Manufacturers have their novelties taken 
up as soon as they are produced. Paris will 
soon regain its former gaiety and liveliness. 
There have been more balls this season than 
have been known for some time past; costume 
is getting richer, there is greater variety of 
form, and more harmony of color. The present 
Fashion is beautifully adapted to show the 
female form to advantage ; the chief ideas are 
taken from the classic type, but there is no ex¬ 
aggeration in any way; some have endeavoured 
to bring in a certain tightness across the hips, 
but it has never been adopted by the higher 
classes in Paris ; one or two Parisian Journals 
have tried to introduce it, but they have never 
been followed in Paris, though some dress¬ 
makers in London have fancied it was a fash¬ 
ionable style, and it has led them to make 
mistakes. 

In dresses there is a tendency to place more 
fulness at the back of skirt, hence the partial 
introduction of the crinoline at back; the front 
and sides retain their ancient plainness. Short 
skirts are more worn; for carriage wear the 
usual long trains are still fashionable. 

Sleeves have now a great variety of form; 
we shall give several new ones in our next 
month’s number. Hoods and capes continue in 
fashion at present. 

In Mantles, Jackets, and Yisites, there are 
several new forms and colors, black is not so 
universal, and several new materials are about 
to be introduced, all of which will receive due 
notice in these columns. 



Evening dresses are in great variety in Paris; 
they are in great demand at present, and they 
are generally very simple and elegant. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Favbcwrg St. Germain, Paris, 
Jan. 26th, 1891. 

Ma Ch4re Amie, 

I am going’ to commit a few indiscretions in 
your favor, hoping they will be pardoned by my 
friends. 

We (that is, I and-and-) had, yesterday, a 

long consultation about the coming fashions—weigh¬ 
ing here, analysing there—and, in fact, dissecting 
Fashion, so as to come to a right understanding of all 
its combinations. We know, as a whole, that Fashion 
is always thought very fickle, very changeable, and, 
some even say, very inconstant. Our committee (on 
this occasion) was happily of an unanimous opinion; 
we all, after many years' study, have come to the 
conclusion that, just now, Fashion is, for once, 
steady and reasonable, and not too extravagant, 
taking it as a whole. 

* The costumes prepared for the coming .season are 
veiy elegant, though simple; not so much material 
will be required, as the dresses will be short, made 
narrow, all the fulness being thrown behind, and 
made of elegantly-designed materials: in fact, Fashion 
seems more than ever inclined to leave the fair 
wearer to play a great part in enhancing the elegance 
of her toilet by her own natural grace, and by her 
taste for combinations of color. 

Thin satin brocades, flowered mousseline de laine , 
foulards , and mousseline de VlndewUl be the fashion¬ 
able materials; as for colors, dove trimmed with 
mauve, red with pink, blue with white, Ac., will be 
the natural combinations. Jewels will be used exten¬ 
sively in the ornamentation of dresses : not only will 
they appear in hats, but on the corsage, on the 
sleeves, on the relevSs of jupe, on gloves, Ac. ; these, 
however, must be but sparingly used, for, as the 
proverb says,—“ dbondance est nuisible .” 

Fans will be worn—large for garden use—small for 
theatres, concerts, Ac. : a pretty show of fans was 

made the other day at the Vicomtesse de 0-’s 

birthday ball, but the prettiest and most admired 
were the flower fans. The fan is kept opened, and 
serves as a bouquet, fan-shape; the colors were 
white aud blue, white and pink, white and red, and 
made of small natural flowers only : these can be 
easily done at homo by nimble fingers. The flowers 
are sewn on white net; the net is entthe size of the 
fan, and, when well filled with flowers, is sewn on 
the fan, which can be covered on both sides. Initials, 
or mottos in flowers can be thus worked very ele¬ 
gantly, and bring showers of well-deserved compli¬ 
ments on the fair possessor. Fans are also made 
with small flat feathers ; and birds, flowers, or mono¬ 
grams, can be made with them. 

Bonnets will continue to have strings, but these 
strings are much shorter, allowing enough only for a 
large bow, without ends, and fastening under the 
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**ogr&ms and create can be 
I should advise your friends to 
* such a display . 

Bags and reticules will be seen with every oostume. 
I am afraid they will follow the example of the hood, 
and be of every dimension and form, the great bulk 
of them being more an encumbrance than a finish to 
a toilette. In all these things, however, it is best to 
be moderate, and always to take care that what you 
carry is elegant and tasty. 

Under-pettiooats will be worn shorter and narrower 
than last year, and will be trimmed at bottom by 
three and four rows of lace, intercepted by pUssis of 
surah of various color. Deep circular bands will be 
fastened on them at top to prevent increase of size 
around the hips. — Yes, everything tends toward 
making the female figure as classic as possible, and 
this means that beauty of form will reign supreme. 

In my next letter I will try and give you an idea 
about the jackets and mantles that are in pre¬ 
paration. 

Ties and fichu are still very much used, but for 
day wear the sombre colors are most worn, red being 
very much favored. For evening and dinner wear, soft- 
colored bows and fichus are also to be seen. 

Boots do not change as to form : the only novelty 
is that the buttons start from much further back, 
imitating the gaiter. It is neither an elegant style, 
nor are the boots easily buttoned without the aid of a 
maid. 

COMT*88* d* B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : i measuring 34i inches round the chest, and 
24 waist.unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams need hot be allowed 
fOr when cutting out, except •» materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up t» it. ff at any time, through accident, our subsi ribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE GABO VISIT* MANTLE (33) 

Our first pattern is the novel and elegant style of 
Visite Mantle, which is illustrated on the seoond 
figure of our first Plate for this month, and which is 
called the Caro. It consists of three pieces—front, 
back and sleeve in one piece, and Hood. In the 
front the projecting piece, which is to form the 
underside of sleeve, must be turned back on the 
pricked line. The projecting piece of the back, fann¬ 
ing the upper, or outside, of sleeve, is then to be 
joined, placing the two and three cuts in these pieces 
exactly over each other. The back and front skirts 
are joined by the seam, marked by the one cut. The 
shoulder seam of front is joined to the shoulder seam 
of back, and the round part that forms the sleeve is 
sewn to the back and forepart, a little fulness being 
put in to give room for the shoulder, as shown by the 
short, pricked lines. The middle of back is left open 
from the bottom as far as the notch. The making up 
of the Hood is so simple as to need no description. 

THE NEW MOUSQUETAIRE COLLAR. 

Our second pattern (cut in blue paper, and marked 
by one round hole) is the deep form of collar which is 
shown on fig. 1 of Plate 1, ng. 1 of Plate 3, and figs. 
3 and 4 of Plate 7. The collar, as here given, will 
meet in front like fig. 3, Plate 7; for the other figures 
the front is to be sloped off more or less as required, 
or as shown by the pricked line. For fig. 4, Plate 7, 
a second collar of tne same form, but nearly double 
the depth, must be added. 



Description 

% plates of Costumes. 

Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques, 
Pelisses, Sfc. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 6d. each , for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets , preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sited patterns. 

The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(32).—The Janz4 Morning Promenade 
Costume of bronze cachemire , trimmed with cerise 
satin. The body is pointed back and front with a 
plisd plastron in V shape; the front is ornamented 
with gathers and two pointed draperies, edged by a 
band of satin, and trimmed with loops and bows of 
bronze ribbon; the back is looped up in quite a new 
style, and falls elegantly on tne skirt: a plissc of 
satin edges the skirt. Quantities required: 12 yds. 
cachemire; 4} yds. satin ; 18 buttons ; 3 yds. riboon. 

Fig. 2.—<33).—The Caro Visite Mantle of fancy 
checked cloth, trimmed with sable: the hood and 
cloak is lined with red rurah. This most comfortable 
cloak is quite a favorite. It takes 2f yds 54-inch 
doth ; 5 yds. surah; 5 yds. fur; 12 large buttons. 

We give the pattern full-sited with this Number. 

Fig. 3. —(34).—The Valleroy Fashionable Promenade 
Costume with hood and oape: the front is en prin- 
cesse , laid in deep folds; the back is frond , of a 
lighter shade of cachemire , and falls in two points on 
the bouillonnd skirt: it is trimmed all rouna by rows 
of braid; the hood is lined with light-oolored surah. 
Will take 11 yds. cachemire; yds. light brown 
cachemire; 36 buttons; 1 tassel. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(35).—The Sandringham Costume of Manve 
cachemire and brochi , enlivened with vieille-or satin. 
The dress is of prineesse shape in front, well draped 
by a band of broch4; a simulated underskirt of brochf 
is separated by a double cord and tassels; each open¬ 
ing is filled by plissis of vieille-or satin; the back is 
elegantly draped, and forms a large bow; doable rows 
of buttons, united by a cord, ornament the front. 
The sleeves are puffed at the elbow, and well orna¬ 
mented at wrists by revere and cord. Will require 
6 yds. cachemire; 3j yds. brochi; 24buttons; 3 yds. 
satin; 2 yds. passementerie trimming; 3 yds. cord. 

Fig. 2.—(36).—The M6llina Black Satin Carriage 
Toilette. The cuirasse is cut square back Mid front, 
and ornamented by passementerie: the opening is 
filled in by small gathers. The overskirt is well 
draped by deep folds, fastened at side; the back 
forms a pouff, and falls in fan shape over the train, 
which can be unbuttoned and taken off when n walk¬ 
ing skirt is required. The whole is trimmed with 
feather trimming: two deep plissis with gathered 
headings, complete this elegant and becoming toilette. 
The train is fastened on a band, which baud is pro¬ 
vided with button holes; under the second pU$$4 at 
back are sewn buttons, to which the train is fastened ; 
the train can also be fastened quite at the edge of 
the dress, but does not look so well. It will take 
18 yds. black silk, or 24 yds. black satin ; 5 yds. 
feather trimming; 2 yds. passementerie trimmings ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(37).—The Hervi? Promenade Costume of 
light brown cachemire , trimmed with broche and 
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satin. The coat body is trimmed by a large collar 
and reisers; a gilet is made of brochS and bouillonnJ 
satin, and at the three openings at back, plissis of 
satin are sewn in. The skirt is crossed by two 
draperies, fastened at right side, on a box pleat of 
hrocM, by two rosettes of satin; at left side they are 
caught under the back draperies, which are ornamented 
by a large satin sash, bows and ends falling on the 
skirt. It will take 11 yd 8 . cachemire; 2 yds. brochi; 
11 yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(33).—The Bean van Dinner Dress of silk 
and Drocade. The body is opened en V in front, 
trimmed with crepe plissi and rever8. A reticule 
matching the dress, and trimmed with lace and 
ribbon, hangs from the left arm. Three draperies, 
edged with fringe, cross the front, and terminate 
under a wide band, ornamented with rich passemen- 
terie : the back is well draped, and the skirt is edged 
with three tuy antes. It will take 13 yds. silk ; 4 yds. 
brocade ; 4 yds. fringe ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(39).—The Du Barry Ball Dress of fancy 
muslin over pink silk. The pink silk dress is en 
princesse , covered over in front by three draperies, 
fastened at left side with rosaces; at right side, under 
the train, a band encircles the waist, from which 
start the draperies, edged with lace, that trim the 
front; the back is looped up, and the train forms 
two pouff8. The body is opened en V to the waist, 
filled by a satin plisst, and crossed with pink cord. 
Quantities required: 12 yds, pink silk; 8 yds. fanoy 
muslin; 16 yds. lace; 2# yds. satin for plissi and 
rucking ; 2 yds. cord. 

Fig. 3.—(40).—The Luchesi Dinner Dress of claret^ 
colored plush, trimmed with embroidery, which may 
be replaced by Irish crochet, or any other lace, to 
make it more elegant. The cuirasse is opened square : 
the trimming is sewn on to imitate a gilet, or a white 
gilet may be substituted. The skirt is edged all 
round by a long plissS, and in front by double gathered 
flounces; the sides are bouillonnts, and the back well 
draped. It will take 14 yds. plush; 12 buttons; 
10 yds. embroidery or lace. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


On the upper portion of this Plate are represented 
the following new and elegant styles of Muffs :— 

No. I.—Black Velvet Muff, forming a bag. The 
top opens like a reticule : inside is fastened a pocket, 
which is very useful, and forms a safe place for the 
purse. It is trimmed with passementerie and lace, 
and will take £ yds. velvet; 2f yds. lace. 

No. H.—Muff of satin brocade, trimmed with fur, 
and ornamented in the middle by bows, forming a nest 
for the little bird, which can be in gold, silver, or 
imitation gold, and highly ornamented with brilliants. 
It will require 12 incnes brocade; 1 yd. fur; 2 yds. 
lace ; cords and tassels. 

No. HI.—Muff of ruby plush, forming a bag, 
trimmed with lace, cream-colored ribbon, and trU 
roses. Quantities required:—3£ yds. plush ; 2 yds. 
lace ; £ yd*: ribbon; a cluster of roses. 


Fig. 1.—(41).—The Isabel Promenade Toilette of 
Navy blue cachemire , trimmed with red and dark- 
blue plush ; the jacket is tight-fitting, with a belt all 
round, or one only starting from the side seams and 
fastening in front: it is ornamented with a deep 
collar and cuffs, and has a bouillonni drapery in 
front. The skirt is well draped at side by a bow, and 
opens on three flounces, edged by plush. Quantities 
required: 5 yds. double-width cachemire; 3fc yds. 
plush ; 18 buttons; 2 yds. ribbon. 



Fig. 2.—<42).—Elegant Black Cachemire Costume, 
trimmed with satin and fringe. The cuirum: body is 
pointed back and front, and trimmed with folds of 
satin and a V shaped plissc ; front crossed over with 
cord. The skirt is stylishly gathered at side by a 
passementerie trimming, and well looped up behind. 
An underskirt of six plissto* headed by gathers, fills 
up the opening of the draped polonaise. It will take 
7 yds. double-width cachemire ; 41 yds fringe ; 2 yds. 
satin ; 4 yds. cord. 

Fig. 3.—(43).—The Cheviot Waterproof Cloak, 
with a cape and a hood, lined with red surah. It 
buttons in front by one row of buttons. Quantities 
required; 7 yds. Cheviot; 18 buttons; £ yd. surah . 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(44).—Bridesmaid’s Toilette of ruby- 
colored velvet, trimmed with pink or cream satin; 
the body and side gores are of velvet: the front 
boniUonnis, the tabs, the folds, the rosettes, back 
bouillonnis, and puffs of sleeves are of satin. Quan¬ 
tities required : 8 yds. velvet; 10 yds. satin; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(45).—Wedding Dress. This very elegant 
wedding toilette is composed of white satin, plush, 
or velours frappi , and muslita. The back is en prin - 
cesse, and forms a long train, trimmed bv plissS of 
plush or embossed velvet, and a rich batayeuse: in 
front the body is out en points, and trimmed by a 
V shape gilet of velvet or plush, crossed by a satin 
cord, and forming at top a chemisette of white 
muslin. The bouillonni front is of white muslin, 
edged by a garland of orange blossoms; a large 
bouillonnd, and a plissi of muslin, crossed by five 
folds of satin, coming to a point in front. Three 
folds of plush or velvet encircle the dress. It will 
take 13 yds. satin; 4 yds. plush or velvet; 2 yds. 
muslin ; 4 yds satin cord. 

Fig. 3.—(46).—Reception Toilette of black satin, 
cachemire, and velvet: the body is pointed in front, 
and ornamented by folds of satin, and a collar and band 
of velvet. The back is opened, and trimmed with a 
plissd of satin; the overslrirt, like the body, is of 
cachemire, edged by a band of velvet, well draped at 
sides and at back over an elegant petticoat of black 
satin. Quantities required: 6 yds. cachemire; 4J- 
yds. velvet; 10 yds. satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(47).—Visiting Costume of fancy Cheviot, 
trimmed with satin. The cuirasse is cut round, 
opened in front, and trimmed with revers and a deep 
collar of satin; the overskirt is well draped at left 
ride by a cord and tassels, and trimmed Dy a broad 
band of satin; at right side it is‘looped up under the 
back draperies. The petticoat is plissS. It will take 
6$ yds. Cheviot; 18 buttons; 4 yds. satin; 3 yds. 
cara; 2 tassels. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Maison “ Aux Troib Quartiers,” of 21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine , Paris. 

Fiff- 1-—(48).—Elegant Promenade Costume of 
striped plush, of the color called '“’prune, monsieur ,** 
and the same colored satin. The Jersey body buttons 
on both sides on a plisse gilet of satin ; the overskirt, 
of shawl fashion, forms two points in front, and is 
well puffed at back on a pliss<f petticoat of satin. 
Will take 10yds. plush; 9yds. satin. 
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points, crossing each other, trimmed by a band of 
velvet, and falling over a pUss# petticoat. Quantities 
required: 6£ yds. velvet; 8J yds. serge ; 18 buttons. 

The serge is sold at the Troia Quartiers, Price 
2s 5d. a yard. 

Fig. 3.—(50).—Handkerchief Toilette of dark- 
colored Madras. Bound jacket trimmed in front by 
folds and a collar. The skirt is made with two 
points, shawl fashion, well draped behind over a 
plissS petticoat. It wul take 10 squares; 16 buttons. 

Sold at the Trois Quartiers, Price £1 12s. 6d. 

Fig. 4.—(51).—Madras Costume ; the body is 
gathered in a band, on which a basque is sewn: the 
back is like a Norfolk jaoket. The overskirt is 
formed of two draperies crossing in front, and well 
looped at back over a pliss6 petticoat. Will require 
10 squares ; 16 buttons. 

Sold by the Trois Quartiers, Price £1 12s. 6d. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Orands Magaxins 8t. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmar¬ 
tre. and 2, Rue Joquelet , Paris. 

Fig. 1.—(52).—Home Toilette of Navy-blue satin, 
embroidered with red and light-bine floss silk. This 
dress is cut en princesse , ornamented in front by five 
deep folds, and an embroidered square tablier: the 
back is very elegant. Quantities required: 18 yds. 
satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—^(53).—The Cora Black Velvet Costume, 
trimmed with passementerie; the body is made in 
redingote style, opened in front, and falling deeper at 
back; the overskirt is elegantly draped with ribbon 
on a long plissi underskirt. It will take 16 yds. 
velvet; 2 yds. passementerie; 24 buttons; 3$ yds. 
ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—-(54).—Dinner Dress of grey Japanese silk : 
the body is pointed in front, and terminates in wide 
bows and loops; the front of skirt is trimmed 
diagonally with folds, edged with fringe. The under¬ 
skirt is made in wide pleats, ornamented with passe¬ 
menterie ; the train is elegant and rich. Will require 
14 yds. Japanese silk; 18 buttons; lfc yds. fringe; 
7 yas. passementerie. 


True Beauty. —True beauty lies not alto¬ 
gether in regularity of feature, or fairness of 
complexion, but in that expression of face 
which tells of a beautiful soul within. It is 
seldom, however, that a person possessing these 
latter-named attributes will have ungainly fea¬ 
tures. The eye, as part of the features of the 
face, is a true index of the soul within, and 
from that, beams either love or hate; and, in 
time, by constant exercising of certain faculties 
of mind, the other features, as well as the eye, 
are stamped with the mark of mind, which only 
a change of mind can efface. A beautiful face 
can be made an ugly one; an angel can be 
transformed into a demon by long-continued 
exercise of hate and revenge. 

Passions, like wild horses, when properly 
trained and disciplined, are capable of being 
applied to tho noblest purposes, but when 
allowed to have their own way they become 
dangerous in the extreme. 


A HARVE8T OF TARE8. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 

BOOK THE FIRST.-SOWING. 
CHAPTER II. 

WHAT SALOME HEARD. 

ALOME SOMERST watched the 
receding figure of her husband 
until it disappeared in the misty 
morning light, and then, with a 
choking sob, hurried into her 
lonely dwelling. Her child was 
still asleep, or Salome might have 
co3t herself beside the cot in an agony of 
grief, but mother-love prevailed even over 
wifely sorrow, and no outburst of weeping 
startled the babe from its peaceful slumbers. 

Salome sat down by the window, and, lean¬ 
ing on the sill, she buried her face in her 
hands, and wept silently. 

She could hear the movements of Mrs. 
Jerrold in the room below as she prepared the 
young wife’s lonely breakfast, and before long 
the little nurse came to summon her mistress 
to that meal. As Mrs. Somerset descended 
the stairs, the postman’s knock resounded 
through the house, startling her, and waking 
baby, who was at once comforted with food by 
the nurse. Salome re-entered the bedroom to 
kiss her darling, and then went down to the 
parlor. 

A letter addressed to herself lay on the 
table, and Salome recognised the handwriting 
of the landlady of their late lodgings in Lon-' 
don. She opened it with a little feeling of 
curiosity, and found that the envelope en¬ 
closed auother letter addressed to her husband. 
She turned it round, and, to her surprise, the 
seal bore an inscription—“ The Cosmopolitan 
Bank , Limited , Gresham Buildings , E. C.” 

In that moment the first shadow of a heavy 
cloud fell on Salome Somerset, and, like the 
lightning-flash before the storm, the question 
darted through her mind—“Why do John’s 
employers address a letter to him at a place he 
has left nearly a month ? ” 

Child-like and trusting as John Somerset’s 
wife had hitherto being, she was by nature 
prone to suspicion, or, it may be, that she had 
a quicker appreciation of other people’s .motives 
than most women; be that as it may, an un 
explained circumstance had, at all times, 
power to excite her curiosity, and it was, 
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therefore, no cause for wonder that many 
strange thoughts passed through her mind aa 
she held the letter from the Cosmopolitan 
Bank in her hand. 

“ I will open it,” she decided at last, and, 
with Salome, at all times to will was to act. 

She sat down on the low chair which she 
had occupied the evening before, when waiting 
for her husband. 

It ran as follows:— 

“ February 4 th, 18-, 

“ Bear Sir ,— 

u Since my interview with you, when I 
was unwillingly obliged to decline the offer of 
your services , an opportunity of using them has 
occurred. If you will call at the Bank to-morrow, 
or next day , about eleven a.m., and enquire for 
me, I think I can offer you a post which it may 
suit you to accept.—Yours faithfully, 

“ Henry Fuller, Manager. 

“ Cosmopolitan Bank, 
u Gresham Buildings , City." 

I think the reading of this letter smote 
Salome Somerset to the heart. 

Other blows followed, heavier and more 
crushing, but there was all the agony of new¬ 
ness in this stroke. 

Her husband had deceived her! 

For what cause she knew not, nor, in that 
first moment of utter bewilderment, did she 
care to inquire: it was enough that he had 
deceived her, deeply and deliberately. Con¬ 
fidence was at end between them. The man 
she loved had left her that morning with a lie 
upon his lips. 

Whither had he gone? Where and how 
was that month to be spent, which he had told 
her was to bo devoted to the interests of the 
Cosmopolitan in Paris ? 

Where was he now ? And with whom ? 

I have said that Salome was of a suspicious 
nature, and in that moment a terrible sus¬ 
picion awoke in her mind. What if her hus¬ 
band had forsaken her ? What if he had left 
her for ever—perhaps for some other woman ? 

It may seem to you, my reader, an un¬ 
generous haste with which Salome judged 
John Somersot; but I ask you to remember 
two things—First: Salome’s experience of the 
world was a very narrow one, but it had been 
hard, and not always of such a nature as to 
enable her to think the best of suspicious 
circumstances; Secondly: which of you, in 
her place, with such a letter, bearing such a 
dato and of such contents, in your hand, 
would have judged more favorably the hus¬ 




band, the brother, or the friend, who had, to 
say the least, unquestionably deceived you on 
one plain point P 

Salome rose from her seat, and paced up and 
down the little room. 

“ What can I do P ” she murmured under her 
breath; “ what can I do to find out the truth 
of this ? I know he is to be in Paris, for here 
is the address he gave me to send my letters— 
Post Bestante, Paris. Oh! where is he P where 
is he P I must know the truth. I must find 
out something of his movements. If I sit 
still here and ponder over this letter I shall go 
mad.” 

She sat down again—this time by the piano 
—and tried to think of what was best to do. 
She recalled her husband’s agitation of the 
previous night, and wondered that she had 
not, at the time, attached moro importance 
to it: she remembered his passionate and 
repeated assertion— 

“For you and the child. I could not go 
through with it if it were not for you and the 
child.” 

A cold sweat broke out on her forehead. 

What was it that ho had undertaken P What 
was it which had dismayed him P What was 
that thing, the bare contemplation of which 
seemed to have broken the high spirit of proud 
John Somerset P Her eyes wandered help¬ 
lessly round the little room, resting, at last, on 
a photograph of her husband, which, simply 
framed, hung over the piano. She rose and 
fixed her gaze on that pictured face. But she 
could not continue her scrutiny of the beloved 
countenance, and the brown eyes filled with 
tears as she withdrew them from the picture. 

On the piano, still open, lay the duet they 
had sung together on the previous evening, 
and at the sight of it a confused remembrance 
of their conversation concerning Miss Dysarb 
came into Salome’s mind. 

Little by little she recalled everything which 
her husband had said, and finally, as her 
thoughts cleared, they became fixed upon tho 
promise he had extracted from her—never to 
mention the name of Anne Dysart to him 
again. 

Darker suspicions awoke in Salome Somer¬ 
set’s mind, and from that moment her thoughts 
fixed themselves with cruel and jealous intent¬ 
ness upon the idea of the heiress, and that old, 
unconcealed fondness she had shown for Lady 
Lucy’s son. 

“I think,” said Salome to herself, with a 
curious calmness, “ I think I must ask Anno 
Dysart for news of my husband.” 
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•ittt&ations 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

France never before enjoyed the prosperity 
she has at the present moment, consequently 
all trades connected with fashion are making 
great progress. Manufacturers, Drapers, and 
Dressmakers are fully engaged. Costume was 
never more carefully studied than now. Fash¬ 
ionable reunions among the various Political 
Parties are of every-day occurrence. The 
French Fashion publishers are likewise very 
active, but among their books we see as many 
eccentricities as ever. For our present num¬ 
ber we have selected from the first dress-makers, 
all the costumes that are suited to the quiet 
refined taste of English Ladies, so that our 
Journal is quite free from all eccentricity or 
exaggeration. 

Dresses trimmed with a different color still 
continue fashionable; as the season advances 
we shall see more figured silks; the dresses will 
be figured and the trimming plain silk. We 
have given the most fashionable colors. Both 
light and dark blue dresses, trimmed with red, 
still continue fashionable; dark dresses with 
brocade trimmings of a shade lighter are still 
worn. 

Great attention is now being devoted to 
sleeves, the tight plain top has been so long 
worn, it is felt there must be a change: all 
sleeves will therefore be a little larger and 
fuller at the top : we have in our fourth plate 
given a great variety of sleeves, so that our 
readers may select at pleasure; but it must not be 
considered that the old sleeve is gone out: that 
style will still be fashionable with the exception 
of being made a little larger at top. 

We wish to call especial attention to the 
present Number, as representing the latest and 
most varied styles of Juvenile Costume, thus 
making it of great value to mothers, and to all 
who have the arrangement of children’s ward¬ 
robes. Costumes for all ages are represented, and 


we are sure that Ladies purchasing the Number, 
and availing themselves of our Model Patterns, 
will find no difficulty in providing the little 
ones with suitable and elegant attire for the 
coming season. 

Our April Number will contain many 
novelties: among others, our Half-Yearly 
Mantle Plate, replete with the latest and most 
recherche styles in outdoor garments. A 
pleasing feature, also, will be a Plate represent¬ 
ing the scene of our great University Boat Race, 
with Costumes suitable for the occasion. An 
elegant Wedding Plate will also be made an 
important item in the April Number. 

OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg 8t. Germain, Paris . 

February 23rd, 1881. 

Ma Chere Amie, 

In my letter to you last April I wished for the 
return of the innocent white muslin, as the Queen 
of the Ball-room. My wish found an echo in many 

S ig hearts, and my numerous fair friends, both in 
and and France, have done their best towards its 
ment. What is there more graceful, sweeter, or 
more charming than a room filled with happy, young, 
and innocent faces all arrayed in white, combined 
with pink, red, blue, or mauve ? These toilettes are 
always fresh and new, for they may be many times 
re-combined with different colors, or worn over 
transparents of different shades. Natural and arti¬ 
ficial roses are used in profusion. Natural flowers 
are worn, more particularly in the hair, not only for 
balls, but for concerts, theatres, afternoon gatherings, 
tea-parties, Ac. 

As for jewels, their variety is bewildering, and I 
should reauire many columns to describe them all to 
you. I will merely mention the newest. The aigrettes 
of diamonds, rubies, Ac , with white, or colored 
feathers, are to be seen extensively worn at balls, and 
the opera; dresses are draped with buckles, bows 
and arrows, and clasps—in gold, silver, or jet for the 
daytime : diamonds, and other precious stones for the 
evening. These will supersede tho cords and tassels 
now in such great favor; the tassels are already less 
worn, and in their stead gold and silver (liguillettes 
are attached to the end of the cords. A very fashion¬ 
able short dress for dinner wear is made of either 
mauve, red, pink, orange, or any brilliant-colored 
silk, satin, or plush, trimmed with two deep flounces of 
black lace, a lace scarf, or tunic, falling full behind : 
the body is made low, or cut square, with a black 
lace fichu elegantly draped on the shoulder; the 
releves of fichu and scarf are made with velvet and 
flowers. This elegant Spanish toilette was first worn 
by the elegant and original Oomtesse G—— de B- 
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her Italian style harmonising well with this ooetnme; 
it is now generally adopted, even by ladies of middle 

age. 

I promised yon in my last letter a few ideas about 
mantles. The predominant style will be the Visite, of 
gros de Naples silk, and Irish poplin: this last makes 
magnificent mantles, and most durable ones, the 
material not becoming greasy by wear. These 
mantles are lined with bright-colored surah , and 
highly trimmed with lace, passementerie , cord, 
aiguillettes , Ac. : the fact is, in the expensive mantles 
yon can scarcely distinguish the material from the 
trimming. The large sleeves will keep their ground, 
for they are so commodious, and so fit to wear over 
our rather elaborate dress sleeves : there is no fear of 
damaging cuffs and ruffles with a wide-sleeved 
mantle, and in my eyes nothing looks so charming as 
a handsome arm and hand, well-gloved, and emerging 
from a nest of white laces, surrounded by crimson, or 
light-blue surah. The Redingote jacket style will bo 
worn as it was last spring for morning promenades, 
and more particularly for the country/ For this 
summer mantles of chenille , of all colors, to match 
the costume, are in great preparation; they are of all 
shapes and styles, from the echarpe to the Visite: 
the latter is particularly becoming. 

Another attempt at novelty is made in the shape 
of bodies and cuirasses made of chenille , but it will 
certainly be a failure, for I tried one myself, and it 
appeared to increase the size of my waist by three 
inches. Who will accept this ? 

Another pretty idea, also, is chenille , plaited in 
four or five strands, to make scarves, or trimming, 
for dresses; this is rather an expensive trimming, 
but if made at home it will be diminished by half its 
cost. To make 1 yd. of plaited trimming yon must 
allow lk yd. of chenille. 

For travelling, the Princesse Ulster will be most 
worn, with this difference from last year: each tra¬ 
velling dress will have its own Ulster, matching in 
oolor, and lined with bright colors ; for instance *. a 
Navy-blue dress will be worn with a Navy-blue 
Ulster, lined—if not throughout, at any rate by a 
border of eight inches in front, and cuffs and collar 
of four inches, of red surah, velvet, or plush. 

Black silk, which went a little out of favor last 
year, will not be excluded this year, for our manu¬ 
facturers have done wonders in producing black silks, 
gros grains, and black silk poplins, of the most 
attractive and Bolid textures. If, as we are inclined 
to believe, simplicity of dress is at hand, these silks 
are welcome, for with handsome materials like gros de 
Naples and brocade, little trimming is required. We 
shall then see again duchess-like women moving in 
our drawing-rooms, clad in rich and magnificent folds 
of BilkB and brocade, trimmed with deep laces, flowers, 
and jewels. 

COMTE88E de B-. 


THE FUL L-SIZED P ATTERNS. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 34| inches round the chest, and 
24 toaist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

THE ABBE SLEEVE. (C.) 

Our first pattern, both the pieces of which are 
marked by one round hole, is the new style of Sleeve, 
called the Abbe, which is shown on fig. C, of Plate 4. 
The Sleeve itself is covered at shoulder, aud nearly 
to the elbow, by a sort of cape, or canopy. The po¬ 
sition in which the one piece lays over the other is 
fixed by the notch in each piece at the round of 
Bhoulder. 

THE CECILS VISITE (61) 

For A Young Lady op 10 Years Old. 

Onr second pattern is the elegant and useful Visite 
Mantle for a Young Lady of ten years old, which is 


represented on the first figure of our Third Plate. 
The pattern consists of five pieces, viz.front, back, 
sleeve, and front and back of cape. 

The two small pieces that form the cape call 
for po special remark, as the making-up explains 
itself. 

The side seam, which joins the back and front 
together, is marked by two cuts, with a notch a few 
inches below them. The upper and under sides of 
sleeve are cut in one piece, and the underpart, which 
is the smaller, mnst be turned underneath by folding 
it on the pricked line which has a notch at each end : 
the two cuts showing where the sleeve joins to the 
side seam of front and back. The underside of sleeve 
joins to the armhole of front, as shown by the three 
cuts in each piece. The shoulder seams of front 
and back are indicated by one cut, and in sewing in 
the sleeve, the notch at the sleeve head must be placed 
at the shoulder end of the shoulder seam just named. 

If preferred, the skirt of this Visite may be length¬ 
ened two or three inches. 

gesmptioit 

#f tjj* f)Iaie$ of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques , 
Pelisses , dfc., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 6d. each , for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each fiaure , is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sited patterns. 

#% The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(55).—The Marie Promenade Costume of 
light blue cachemire , trimmed with cross bands of 
striped velvet. The jacket is made round, ornamented 
with hood, collar, and cuffs. The underskirt forma 
double draperies, over a long plissi, trimmed by a 
band of striped velvet. The back forms three elegant 
loops. It will take 12 yds. cachemire ; lk yds. striped 
velvet; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(56).—The Clarice Visite Mantle of black 
silk, lined with crimson surah , and trimmed with 
fringe and passementerie. Quantities required : 7 yds. 
silk; 6 yds. fringe; 7 yds. surah; 5k yds .passementerie. 

Fig. 3.—(57).—The Bernady Promenade Costume of 
dove-colored cachemire , trimmed with light blue 
satin. The jacket is slightly open in front, and at 
back it is left apart in each seam, and bound with a 
piping, and a band of satin. The overskirt is elegantly 
draped behind, and in front it is gathered and orna¬ 
mented with two revers bound with satin, and a 
tablier over the plissi of the underskirt, which is 
edged top and bottom by a blue plisst. Will require 
12 yds. cachemire; 2\ yds. satin ; 18 buttons; 4 yds. 
satin ribbon. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(58).—The Montebello Watteau Tea Gown 
of light-brown cloth, trimmed in front with coquilUs 
of white lace and mauve satin ribbon. Mauve satin 
cord and reticule ; a plissi of mauve satin edges the 
gown. It will take 5k yds. cloth, double width; lk 
yds. satin ; 9 yds. satin ribbon; 12 yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(59).—The Bischoffsheim Promenade Toil¬ 
ette of Navy blue silk. It may be made of serge, or 
any material, trimmed with red silk Madras. The 
jacket is cut in Redingote style, with a cape and large 
oollar. The back is very elegant. A deep fold is sewn 
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down the middle of skirt in front, on which are fastened 
numerous buttons ; deep pleats and revers make the 
ornaments of the two siaes of skirt: the back is 
elegantly draped on the train, the whole edged with 
red Madras. Quantities required: 18 yds. of Navy 
blue silk; 3 yds. striped Madras; 24 buttons; and 
1 passementerie ornament for back of jacket. 

Fig. 3.—(00).—The Poniatowski Promenade Cos¬ 
tume of lie de via < /. ,/ ire, trimmed with brochi ; 

the jacket forms a coat tail behind ; the gilet in front 
is imitated by the broche revers: the underskirt is 
made of wide plissts, crossed at bottom by a double 
row of scalloped pliss4s. The front is crossed by a 
drapery of broche, gathered up in the middle by a bow 
of cachemire; the back and sides are well draped. 
Will take 11 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. brocade ; 12 but¬ 
tons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(61).—Promenade Costume for a Young 
Lady, ten years old. Dress and Cecile Mantle to 
match, made of drab cloth and maroon velvet. The 
jacket is made to fit well on the shoulders, with a 
cape and collar : large visite sleeves edged, like the 
jacket, by a band of velvet. The dress is a polonaise, 
with a petticoat of large fluted pleats, filled in with 
velvet. Quantities required: For Mantle—3 yds. 
cloth ; It yds. velvet; 12 Duttons For Dress—5$ yds. 
cloth ; 1 yd. velvet; 12 buttons. 

We give the full-sized Pattern of this Qirl's Mantle. 

Fig. 2.—(62).—The Vanessa Walking Costume for 
a Younff Lady of fourteen. It is of mauve cachemire 
de Vlnae , trimmed with pink satin: the jacket fonfis 
two points in front; at back it has three openings, 
filled in with pink Batin. The tablier falls over a long 
plissi t and is well draped behind. It will take: 8 yds. 
cachemire ; 2 yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(63).—Little Pearl's Toilette for a Child of 
four : it is of grey or white piqu£, cut en princesse, 
and ornamented with tabs, edged with embroidery. 
Quantities required: 21 yds. piqud; 7 yds. embroi¬ 
dery ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(64).—The Emma Visiting Costume for a 
Young Lady of twelve. It is of brown cachemire , 
trimmed with green or blue silk. Here is a princesse 
dress, forming a tablier with three deep folds, edged 
by large revers of silk, falling on a plissS underskirt. 
The body is trimmed by a sailor’s collar, and cuffs of 
silk. Will require 7 yds. cachemire; 2£ yds. silk; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(65).—The Janet Dress for a Little Girl of 
five: it is of pink satin, trimmed with lace or em¬ 
broidery ; it is cut en princesse , Redingote style. 
The skirt is trimmed with large pocket; cuffs and 
collar, edged with embroidery : the little underskirt 
can be fastened on the belt. It will take 7 yds. satin; 
7 yds. embroidery; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(66).—The Coralie Promenade Costume 
for aY onng Lady of eight. It is of Navy blue poplin, 
edged with pipings of red satin ; the front is all 
liss4, and crossed above the knees by a belt; at 
ack the seams are left open to show the pliss4 ; the 
whole is piped with red satin. Quantities required: 
7 yds. poplin ; $ yds. satin; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


The upper part of this Plate contains the latest 
Novelties in Sleeves. 

a . A. —Sleeve 3 length, made of pink satin, seal* 
at the edges, and filled in with a bouillonni of 
gauze. 

Fig. B.—Puffed Sleeve of dove-colored silk, with 
craves of cerise satin. 



Fig. C. —The Abb6 Sleeve of Navy blue serge, em¬ 
broidered with red floss silk. It forms a double 
sleeve from the shoulder to the elbow. We give the 
pattern full-sized. 

Fig. D.—Tight Sleeve, with two puffs and buttons. 
It is made of blue and white striped Pekin : the puff 
is of blue satin, likewise the revers. 

Fig. E is a Sleeve tight to the wrist, scalloped, 
and fastened with four buttons: it is puffed at the 
top, and may form a short sleeve if required; it is 
made of black silk and ruby velvet. 

Fig. F. —Tight Sleeve, with three puffs at the back, 
and a puffed cuff. It is made of brown silk, with 
puffs of blue satin. 

N.B.—Of course the colors and materials of those 
Sleeves may be varied as required. 

Fig. 1.—(67).—This is a new French style of 
Mother Hubbard Mantle, gathered down the back, 
around the neck, and in front, where the gathers form 
breast pleats; it buttons all down the front, and is 
trimmed by a frilling, and has gathered pockets and 
sleeves. It will take 7 yds. material; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(68).—Black Silk Dress, trimmed with 
satin. The jacket is opened in front, on a bouillonne 
gilet; at back it is cut in tabs, bound with satin 
piping. The skirt in front forms a sash, and two ends 
opening on a pleated front, and it is edged all round 
by a pliss4 and a flounce ; the whole is trimmed with 
bands of satin. Quantities required • 17 yds. silk; 
4 yds. satin ; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(69).—Travelling Costume of grey cache¬ 
mire. The jacket is quite closed in front, and plissi 
behind : the skirt is elegantly draped in front and at 
back on a long pleated underskirt. It will take 
12 yds. cachemire ; 12 buttons; 2 yds. grey satin 
ribbon. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(70).—Little Girl’s Double-breasted jacket 
of cloth and velours frappt ; the front is ornamented 
with a broad collar, cuffs, pocket, and revers of velours 
frapp4. It is for a girl of five, and will take 1£ yds. 
cloth; li yds. velvet; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(71).—Promenade Toilette for a girl of 7. 
Princesse jacket, ornamented in front with folds of 
Madras ; wide collar, cuffs, and pocket: a drapery of 
Madras crosses the front over the plisst ?. Quantities 
required: 6 yds. cachemire ; 1£ yds. Madras; 24 
buttons. 

Fig. 3 —(72).—Walking Dress for a Young Lady 
of 14 or 15. It is of Navy blue serge, trimmed with 
light-blue brocade. The dress is a princesse , gathered 
up in front, and well draped behind ; it is trimmed 
with folds of brocade; on the plisse underskirt, are 
sewn here and there at equal intervals, folds of bro¬ 
cade. Will require 8 yds. serge ; 3 yds. brocade; 12 
buttons. 

Fig. 4.— (73). —The Beaugrand, an elegant Costume 
of cassimir ; the jacket forms pointed draperies, and 
so does the overskirt; the whole is trimmed with 
velours frappi , or plush : the back is well draped. 
Will require 12 yds. cassimir; 2 yds. velvet; 36 
buttons. 

• Fig. 5.—(74). —The Croisette. a Charming Toiletto 
in spotted material; the body is pointed in Front,and 
has a coat tail behind : th* skirl is elegantly draped 
in front, coulisse 4 with a head .it -ides, and draped in 
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three pouffe behind, on a wide pleated pettiooat. 
Quantities required: 12 yds. material; 3 yds. rib¬ 
bons ; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Maieon “Aux Trois Quabtixbs,” o/21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine , Paris. 

Fig. l.-^(75).—The Dora Evening Costume of ruby 
velvet, pink satin, and cream laoe. The jacket is 
made round behind, in front it is opened on a pleated 
gilet of pink satin, around the waist is a sash of pink 
satin; the front of skirt is of pink satin, laid in folds, 
and edged by cream lace ; the large collars and cuffs 
are of laoe. It will take 121 yds. velvet; 4 yds. satin; 
21 yds. lace; lace cuffs, and collar. 

Fig. 2.—(76).—The Potocka Ball Toilette of pink 
satin and ecru lace: the body is laced behind, in front 
it is trimmed by a bouillonni of white lace; laoe 
scarves cross the front, edged by double rows of lace : 
they are then draped at back on a four-flounced 
plissi pettiooat of pink satiu. Quantities required: 
12 yds. satin; 7 yds. ecru lace; 12 yds. laoe for 
bordering. 

Fig. 3.—(77).)—The Ptfrier Travelling Costume of 
Parisian material: the jacket is cut Redingote 
fashion, and trimmed with a cape. The overskirt is 
elegantly draped on a petticoat of wid eplissis. It 
will take 10 metres of the material, which may be 
obtained from the Trois Quartiers for £3 Os. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(78).—The Agincourt Travelling Costume 
of Cyprus doth: round jacket and overskirt elegantly 
draped. The Magazine Aux Trois Quartiers will 
supply 10 metres of material for this Costume for 
£2 158. Od., carriage paid to London. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Qrands Magazine St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmar¬ 
tre , and 2, Rue Joquelet t Paris. Purchases above jgl 
in value, are delivered in London carriage free. 

Fig. 1.—(79).—Dressing Gown of blue cachemire , 
edged at bottom of skirt by a deep plissi; the plissi 
a la vieiUe in front simulates a gilet and tablier ; the 

S okets are trimmed to match, and a ribbon forms 
e belt. Quantities required: 12 yds. cachemire; 
24 buttons; 2} yds. ribbon. Price J6112s. at the 
Grands Magazine St. Joseph. 

Fig. 2.—(80).—Costume made in Loutre doth, 
paletot shape, with gilet and plissi skirt. This ele¬ 
gant oostume can be made for a boy or a girl. It 
will take 31 yds. cloth. Sold by the Magazine St. 
Joseph at Jgl 16s. 6d. 

Fig. 3.—(81).—Promenade Toilette: the body is 
round, edged by a band of plaid, and same trimming 
is plaoed on the two plissi flounces, and on the over¬ 
skirt behind: in front a large bow gathers up the 
echarpe. or overskirt. Quantities required : 11 yds. 
material; 4 yds. plaid; 12 buttons. This Costume 
will be supplied by the Grands Magazins St. Joseph 
for Je3 9s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(82).—Outdoor Costume of a brochi 
woollen material, and satin to match: both sides of 
the oostume are made alike by a combination of 
brochi and satin. It will take 5 yds. brochi ; 8 yds. 
satin; 4 yds. cord. The price at the Magazins St. 
Joseph is J85 8 s. Od. 


It is very uncertain whether an author grows 
any better by writing a book; but the reader 
turns over a now leaf every minute. 



A HARVE8T OF TARE8. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


BOOK THE SECOND.—REAPING. 


CHAPTER I. 



JOHN SOMERSET’S RETURN. 

HE dissipations of Paris were not 
sufficiently attractive to induce 
Mr. and Mrs. Soroerset-Dysart to 
prolong their honeymoon stay in 
the gayest city of the world, and 
at the end of three weeks the 
bride’s maid and the bridegroom’s 
man packed the respective paraphernalia of 
their master and mistress, and the newly- 
wedded pair returned to London, where Mrs. 
Somerset-Dysart intended to indemnify herself 
for her somewhat dull honeymoon by plunging 
into the gaieties of the London season with all 
the ardour of a rich married lady. 

If that honeymoon was a dull time for the 
bride, it had fared worse with John Somerset. 
On the second day after their arrival in Paris 
he had called at the Poste Restante for Salome’s 
lotter. Its contents fell with deadly sudden¬ 
ness on the unhappy man :— 



“ I know all. I saw the marriage. Do not dare to 
write to me again. When the month is over come to 
the cottage, and you shall learn my plans.*’ 

For a moment John Somerset felt that he 
would dare all things : bear all the consequences 
of his crime, confess to Anne Dysart how 
foully he had wronged her, and hurry to beg 
forgiveness from his injured wife. Had he 
obeyed this honest impulse, perhaps my story 
had never been written, but this man was at 
heart a coward, and he shrank from the 
thought of consequences as he had never 
shrank from the idea of crime. 

The impulse to dare all and do right, even at 
this late day, was a fleeting one—born one 
moment, strangled the next. No: the die was 
cast, and as John Somerset began slowly to 
review his situation, a craven feeling of rolief 
stole over him—the coward’s sense of escape 
from danger. 

Salome knew all: that was something. She, 
who was his wife, had seen the mock marriage, 
and had not denounced him at the altar steps. 
It was not likely, then, that she would do so 
later. Calmer councils would prevail; her 
lovo for him would plead his cause: her love 
for the child would purchase her silence. He 
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trusted much to his own powers of persuasion, 
and she evidently meant to give him an oppor¬ 
tunity to plead his cause. 

“ When the month is over, come to the cot¬ 
tage, and you shall learn my plans.” 

So ran the letter, and he, who could not read 
between the lines, thought that when he saw 
Salome face to face, love would conquer, and 
he would be forgiven. 

“After all,” he thought, M she knows that 
she is my wife, and she will pardon the sin for 
the sake of the love.” 

But though he successfully combated his 
fears, and hushed to rest with specious reason¬ 
ings his doubts of Salome’s line of action, 
John Somerset carried a heavy heart through 
the gala life he led at the French capital. 

He was most attentive to his bride. Each 
morning he brought her, with his own hands, 
her English letters on a delicately-arranged 
chocolate tray, and sat with her patiently while 
she read them aloud for their mutual delecta¬ 
tion. 

Mr. Somerset-Dysart was very particular 
about Madame’s letters, and no epistle addressed 
to her reached the bride’s fair hands before 
it had passed a severe scrutiny from that gentle¬ 
man’s watchful eyes. 

They saw the Parisian sights together— 
sights not new to either of them, and the 
bridegroom accompanied Madame on her shop¬ 
ping expeditions with praiseworthy docility. 
They dined together at the Trois Frfcres, 
Vefours’, and other exclusive dining places, 
and visitors were impressed by the big 
Englishman’s attention to his elegant, if some¬ 
what fade bride. If the waiters thought John 
Somerset drank more deeply than was usual 
to a newly-married man, they alone remarked 
it, for Anne Dysart’s father (many years 
deceased) had been a three-bottle man, and 
his daughter, having seen violent results 
from his potations, condemned vinous excess 
only so far as its effects were apparent in an 
altered and aggressive bearing. The effect of 
wine upon her husband, on the contrary, 
merely dispelled an occasional heavy cloud, 
which puzzled her shallow thought, and thus 
had a pleasant and desirable effect. 

But there were times when France’s or Ger¬ 
many’s choicest vintages were powerless to 
dispel the shadow on John Somerset’s face: 
when the longing for Salome became almost 
too great to bear; then he would excuse him¬ 
self, and wander out alone, fighting the battle, 
and facing the awful odds which his own crime 
had arrayed against him. 


Day by day passed, and still no forgiving 
word had broken the silence between Salome and 
himself. He wrote to her more than once, im¬ 
ploring her to send him one word—of reproach 
if not of forgiveness, but day by day passed 
on, and Salome was still silent. At length he 
could bear it no longer, and announcing that 
business claimed his attention in London, he 
started, with his new belongings, from Paris. 

They repaired at once to Mastodon Square, 
which was to be their home till the end of the 
season, and on the following day John Somer¬ 
set, excusing himself at an early hour of the 
morning, set out for Liscott. 

• • • • • 

He had been unlucky enough to lose a train, 
and it was quite afternoon when he opened the 
wicket gate of Lilac Cottage. The first thing 
that met his eye in the little front garden was 
a board with the white painted words To Let 
upon it, and in the window of the parlour acard, 
suspended by a red ribbon, bore the same 
announcement. John Somerset’s heart sank 
within him, and a presentiment of evil to come 
crept over his spirit. 

He stepped rapidly forward, and turned the 
handle of the door. It was locked. He raised 
the knocker and dropped it with a strange mis¬ 
giving. Was this closed, silent house the place 
where he had looked to find—if at first re¬ 
proaches—at last wifely pardon, wifely love, the 
kisses of a happy unconscious child P 

The door opened slowly, and Mrs. Jerrold 
stood revealed. 

“Oh, Mr. Somerset,” she said, “you have 
come before I expected. Mrs. Somerset said 
about the fourth of March. Come in, sir. I’ll 
get the letters directly.” 

John Somerset paused bewildered. An in¬ 
stinct of self-preservation closed his lips and 
kept him silent. 

He must not appear to be ignorant of Salome’s 
movements before this woman. 

She opened the parlour door, and they both 
entered. 

“ Will you have any dinner, sir P ” 

“ No, no,” he replied, “ bring me the letters.” 

Mrs. Jerrold left the room. Surely had 
Salome been in the house, she would have come 
to him. There was no trace of occupancy in 
the room. The chairs and sofa were swathed 
with newspapers, a dingy baize covering hid 
the piano, and the ornaments were gone from 
the mantelpiece. The room was cold and fire- 
less. Where was Salome P 

Mrs. Jerrold re-entered the room with a 
packet of letters in her hand. They were his 
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own, written from Paris to Salome, and were 
all unopened. 

“ How is Mrs. Somerset ? ” enquired the 
woman, dropping her voice. 

John Somerset recognised the sympathy in 
her tone, and detected beneath it a burning 
desire to unlock her tongue in speech. He 
would let her have her way, and therefore 
shook his head sadly and with meaning. 

“ Oh, sir! ” volubly continued Mrs. Jerrold, 
“ it was awful sudden. I wonder it did not kill 
your good lady: and you away too, sir.” 

John Somerset’s heart stood still. He 
dropped his face in his hands. Something had 
happened, something dreadful, of which he 
knew nothing. 

His voice shook and was altered as he said : 

“ I do not know the particulars.” 

Even in his agitation he remembered his own 
safety, and worded his reply cautiously. 

“ No, sir,” was the eager reply, ” of course 
you don’t. Poor dear lady! she could never 
bear to hear it herself. No wonder she don’t 
like to talk to you about it.” 

John Somerset sat by the table, his face 
hidden in his hands, and listened while Mrs. 
Jerrold, with much circumlocution, but a good 
deal of honest feeling, told how his poor little 
child came to a sudden and dreadful death, by 
felling from the arms of her sleeping nurse into 
the fire, during her mother’s absence in London. 

“ She went after you, you see, sir, about a 
letter, as of course you know, and when she came 
back she found-” 

He checked her by a sudden gesture, then 
after a painful pause, by careful questioning, he 
drew from her the particulars of the funeral, 
and of his wife’s departure from the cottage, 
which, she said, had become a place of horror to 
her. She had taken with her all her own 
personal property, and had packed the few 
clothes belonging to her husband in a portman¬ 
teau, which, with his desk, Mrs. Somerset had 
said he would call for on his return from Paris. 

Not a word did Mrs. Jerrold say which 
showed she had the slightest suspicion that all 
was not well between husband and wife. 
Salome had guarded the secret, and so far as 
the wretched man could take comfort, he was 
comforted by this fact. 

Mrs. Jerrold brought her melancholy story 
to a close, adding to the narration a few homely 
words expressive of her sympathy with the 
bereaved parents. 

“ You must keep up, sir,” she said looking 
wistfully at the bowed head, ‘‘you must keep 
up for the poor lady’s sake. She’ll naturally 



look to you for comfort now you’ve got back 
again.” 

A cry, inarticulate, but desperately bitter, 
broke from John Somerset’s lips, as he thought 
of his wife in her trouble, of how she had borne 
it alone. 

“ Leave me,” he cried; “leave me for a little 
while.” 


“Yes, sir,” was the woman’s tearful reply, 
“ I am only in the kitchen. Please to ring 
when you want me.” 

She went out of the room, and softly closed 
the door behind her, leaving John Somerset 
alone with his misery. 

The child dead! 


Salome gone! 

For a time it seemed as though his mind 
would not grasp the full extent of the anguish 
before him. No baby form in the pretty 
nursery overhead, no wife to smile upon him 
in this once cheerful room. The chill dreari¬ 
ness of the chamber, as he saw it now, served 
more than anything else could have done to 
convince him of the reality of his woe. 

Where, on the night before their parting, a 
merry fire had burned, an empty, fireless grate 
yawned blackly before him. Here they had 
sung together in wedded union, and she, at 
least, with fullest confidence and love. The 
room was silent, the piano hidden under its 
dingy covering, but the idolised wife, the 
woman worshipped even while he betrayed her, 
where was she ? 

Between the lives of husband and wife 
what waves were set of bitterness and death : 
between their souls, barring union and love, 
what seas of horror and betrayal, what mists 
of wretchedness and doubt! 

Through all the anguish of spirit which 
bowed John Somerset, one thought was upper¬ 
most. 

Where was Salome ? 

Surely she had left some clue behind to 
guide him to her hiding-place. Surely some 
letter was left for him, affording an intimation 
of her doings, and giving the address of her 
present abode. 

He looked round the room, and his haggard 
eyes fell upon his own desk. 

He remembered that it had a lock of peculiar 
workmanship, and that both he and Salome 
possessed a key. She could with safety put 
within this desk any communication meant for 
his eye alone, and he also remembered that Mrs. 
Jerrold had called his attention to the article 
when speaking of his wife’s arrangements. 
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In another moment the little desk lay open 
before him. 

Yes ! there it lay, the letter which meant so 
mnch for him. 

The cold sweat broke out upon his brow as 
he took it in his hand, and he trembled as 
with an ague while he read the superscription 

“To My Husband.” 

The words were written in a plain, clear 
handwriting, firm and upright—a style of 
caligraphy very different from Salome’s usual 
flowing text—but it was her writing, none the 
less. He broke the seal and read — 

“ Before you find this you will have heard from 
Mrs. Jerrold of the awful thing which has happened. 
I cannot write of it. In fact, I know nothing of it, 
except that the child—my child, and your’s—lies in 
Liscott Churohyard. I have a few plain words to 
say to you. The enclosed letter will give you a due 
to the means by which I discovered your shameful 
secret. I went to London to find out whether you 
still kept up your friendship with Anne Dysart, and 
the journey more than answered my expectations. 
But you must not lose sight of an important fact. 
That journey to see your marriage cost me my child . 
I shall not forget this: do not you. The day will 
come when we shall meet, when you and your wife 
shall have a reckoning together, but for the present, 
go free. Enjoy fearlessly, and to the full, the wealth 
for which you have perilled your safety and slain my 
child. Make no attempt to find me, for the day that 
you force yourself upon me shall see you arrested 
for your crime. Leave me alone, but never doubt 
that you and I—and she—will meet again.” 

There was no signature to the epistle, in 
which was enclosed the letter from the Cosmo¬ 
politan Bank which had first aroused Salome’s 
suspicions. 

Having read this, John Somerset saw it alL 

He closed his wife’s letter, and replaced both 
documents in the desk, which he locked, and 
laid again on the portmanteau. 

Then he resolutely faced his position. 

Should he discover all, and bear the conse¬ 
quences of his crime ? / 

For a moment there seemed nobleness 
enough in his heart to do this. He would 
throw off these false colors, find his wife, his 
own true wife, Salome, and make his peace 
with her. That broken heart should beat once 
more against his own, though the law claimed 
its victim even in the hour of reconciliation. 

The Law! 

At that dread thought the flush of chivalric 
emotion, the glow of native manliness, faded. 

Could he face the outraged majesty of the 
law ?—:the stern judge: the jury of his country¬ 
men : the eager, excited crowd: the certain 
condemnation ? 


His heart sank at the prospect. 

Salome’s letter offered, nay, forced upon him, 
present safety. Time might have in store 
much for both: it might bring a desire to 
pardon, and the olden love to Salome: it 
might bring release with wealth for him. 

Reader, I cannot follow the current of John 
Somerset’s thoughts. It is not a pleasant task 
to track the sinuous chain of reasoning whereby 
a coward justifies his selfish ends. But I say 
to you that if, even then, at that eleventh hour, 
John Somerset had acknowledged his sin, that 
which happened in the time to come had never 
been. Present ease, present safety, won the 
day, and Salome Saxon’s husband elected to 
abide by his wife’s stern decision, and to accept 
ignominious immunity at the hands of the 
woman he had cruelly wronged. 

• • # # # 

Not without bitter pangs did the unhappy 
man make his decision. He loved his wife as 
fondly, as deeply, perhaps, as abetter man might 
have done, but with this difference—the better 
man would have loved her more than himself, 
John Somerset loved her, as he.loved all things 
—a little less. 

It is not an uncommon case, and indeed, my 
fair reader, it is a very good feeling in its way, 
but if you covet love, and cannot live without 
it, seek after that which belongs to the “ better 
man.” It lasts longer, and wears to the end. 

His decision taken, John Somerset rose and 
rang the bell for Mrs. Jerrold. 

The good woman had been weeping, and there 
was something in the honest expression of 
her sympathy which shamed the guilty man. 

He dropped his eyes while he spoke to her, 
but Mrs. Jerrold attributed his reserved 
manner to deep emotion, and respected him 
for it in her heart. 

She readily undertook that her son should 
carry the portmanteau to Liscott Station and 
leave it in charge of the station-master till Mr. 
Somerset arrived. The little desk, being a 
portable article, that gentleman decided on 
carrying himself. 

n When these were removed, all that connected 
the Somersets with Lilac Cottage would be 
gone. Strangers would inhabit the dwelling 
which had been a nest of love until the serpent 
of deceit—a cowardly man’s double-dealing— 
had crept into the little Eden. Here a 
budding life had gone suddenly out; here, too, 
had died the faith and goodness of a woman’s 
heart, murdered by a husband’s treachery. 

John Somerset bestowed a handsome gra¬ 
tuity on the weeping woman, whose humble, 
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honest sympathy had moved him so deeply, 
and taking his desk in hand, he turned from 
the cottage. 

Mrs. Jerrold, at his request, had directed 
him to the village churchyard, and thither he 
bent his steps. The simple “ God’s acre ” lay on 
a rising ground, about half a mile from the 
cottage, and on the way to Liscott station. He 
had no difficulty in finding the place. 

Under a willow-tree, at the edge of the 
churchyard, was the little grave he had come 
to seek—a tiny mound, on which the sods were 
freshly stirred, and a root of purple violets— 
the color of baby eyes that slept below— 
scented the evening air. 

The church clock struck six as John Somer¬ 
set sat down on a moss-grown slab over against 
the grave of his child. 

A little white cross, humble in appearance, 
was at the head, and bore the words:— 
Violet Somerset. 

Aged 10 Months. Died Februai'y 6th, 18-. 

John Somerset was a man of weak principle, 
and a coward, but he had loved his child. 

The little blossom, born to himself and 
Salome, what time 

“ The winds of adversity blew ” 
had been very precious to this erring man. 
She had been in his mind when he sinned— 
so had her little, unsatisfied wants, her narrow, 
pinched present, her clouded, uncertain 
future. He had thought of all these things, 
and they had helped to influence him when he 
took that fatal step, when he decided to pur¬ 
chase ease and comfort for himself and his 
darlings by marrying Anne Dysart. the heiress. 

He had thought to advance his child, and lo! 
before the sacrifice was consummated, that 
child had come to a horrible death. 

He had thought to give her wealth, to sur¬ 
round her cradle with luxuries, and he came 
back in less than a month to see her little grave. 

I have called this story “A Harvest of 
Tares.” By the grave of his child John 
Somerset reaped the first fruits of the seed he 
had sown. 

He knew in his heart that if Salome had not 
taken that fatal journey on the day of his 
second marriage the child’s life would not have 
been sacrificed. The horrible accident could 
not have occurred had a mother’s watchful eye 
guarded that young existence. 

He was the murderer of the little ono: it 
was his crime which had separated not only 
wife and husband, but mother and child, by 
the unfathomable, uncrossable gulf of death! 

He and Salome might meet again: hand 


might clasp hand, so he fondly hoped, in 
contrition and forgiveness, when time had 
softened his wife’s heart towards him, but for 
mother and babe—for father and daughter— 

there was no more meeting until- 

A horrible dread and restlessness crept over 
the unhappy man, and he cast himself down by 
the little grave, weeping and sore afraid. 

His sin had found him out; it had brought 
him remorse, but repentance P —not yet! 

• * • • • 

As the train bore him towards London an 
hour later, John Somerset resolved on his plan 
of action. “ We must go abroad for a year or 
two. I cannot bear London, nor could I go to 
the Glen, to Lingford, where everything would 
remind me of Salome. We must go abroad, 
where I may get over this awful blow.” 

He might have added 
“ And where I shall be safe.” 

But though he did not speak the words, tho 
thought was in his mind. 

The following week a fashionable paper, 
among other departures from town, announced 
that of u Mr. and Mrs. Somerset-Dysart, from 
Mastodon Square, for a lengthened sojourn on 
the Continent.” 

(To be continued.) 




Lira. By James Platt. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Is. ( Second Notice.) 

We are heartily glad to hear that this book—the 
earnest and thoughtful work of a gifted and cultured 
man—is meeting with the success it so richly deserves. 
The straightforward, convincing, yet reverent manner 
in which Mr. Platt handles his solemn subject, must 
appeal at once to the truest instincts of every think¬ 
ing mind, and we are sure that a lasting success will 
attend this valuable work. In his chapter on Future 
Life, Mr. Platt says (speaking, however, of this life):— 

“ Let life be real and earnest: let us devote all our 
energies to solve all the problems of this world; to 
make this world a place of ‘ peace and rest,' free 
from the manifold miseries and anxieties that make 

us feel so weary and heavily-laden.Let us 

strive to lessen and ultimately roll this burden off 
our Bhoulders, that mankind may enjoy life ; and feel, 
when the hard struggle of life is over, content to go 
to the quiet of the grave, not because we regard 
death with contempt, or that we look upon it as the 
crossing of the river which divides dark life from 
bright eternity, as the snapping of the chain that 
bound us to drudgery and anxiety, but because it 
must be; as there can be no life without death, 

which inevitably must come to us all.we can 

leave the future with all confidence to our Father in 
Heaven, content to do our duty with an unshaken 
fidelity in the laws of God.” 

We are convinced that those among our fair readers 
(and Burely they are many) who take earnest and 
serious views of life, and are desirous of making a 
better thing of it for themselves and others, will find 
an unfailing well-spring of suggestion and encourage¬ 
ment in the pages of Mr. Platt’s work. 
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P ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, ac¬ 
companied by Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, 
left Osborne on Feb. 17th for Windsor 
Castle. The first Drawing Room of the season is to 
be held at Buckingham Palace on Feb. 25th. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prinoe and Princess of 
Wales, and the Duke of Edinburgh, attended by 
their Buites, leave London on Feb. 24th for Germany 
to attend the marriage of their nephew Prince Wil¬ 
liam to Princess Victoria of Holstein-Augustenburg, 
niece of Prince Christian. The interesting ceremony 
will take place at Berlin on Sunday Feb. 27th in the 
presence of the whole royal family of Prussia. 
Princess Christian will be one of the guests, and will, 
with her royal brothers, be entertained by the Crown 
Prince and Princess. The Queen will be represented 
by Viscount Torrington. The bride’s dress, which 
is of white satin, embroidered in silver roses, is a 
work of art, and the Honiton lace which embellishes 
the robe, and the veil, is the gift of Queen Viotoria to 
her grand-niece. 

The Empress Eugenie has concluded her visit to 
the Queen at the Isle of Wight. 

The Empress of Austria has arrived at Combermere 
Abbey, the Shropshire seat of Viscount Combermere 
for Ime hunting season. Her Imperial Majesty’s 
journey was delayed for a few days owing to the 
somewnat sudden death of her niece, the Princess 
Elizabeth of Thum-Taxis, wife of Prince Miguel of 
Braganza, who was only twenty-one years of age. 
The Crown Prince Rudolph has left Vienna for his 
tour in the East. ^ , , , 

It is stated that the King of Sweden contemplates 
paying a visit to Bournemouth during Queen Sophia s 
residence there. Her Majesty, during the month, 
paid a short visit to our beloved Sovereign at Osborne, 
and has also visited many spots of interest near 
Bournemouth. , 

The Earl and Countess Cowper have determined to 
make the present fashionable season at Dublin Castle 
as brilliant as possible, and their Excellencies Levee 
and Drawing Rooms have been most numerously and 
fashionably attended. ^ ... __ 

The marriage of Baroness Burdett-Coutts with Mr. 
Ashmead-Bartlett took place at Christ Church, May- 
fair, on Feb. 12th. Her ladyship, who looked re¬ 
markably well, was attended by three bridesmaids, 
ftnH was given away by Sir Francis Burdett, the head 
of the family. The wedding breakfast took place at 
the house of Mrs. Trevanion, the bride’s sister, in 
Chester Square, from whence the bride and bride¬ 
groom departed, in the afternoon, for Charing Cross, 
and proceeded Dy special train to Headcorn, near 
Ashford, in Kent. 

A very interesting wedding took place at Norton 
Church, Knig hton, on Feb. 3rd, between Laura, 
sixth daughter of Sir Richard Green Price, and Mr. 
Henry Hills Meredith, of Wimbledon. The church 
was beautifully decorated with a profusion of flowers. 
The bride wore cream satin, trimmed with white fur, 
embroidered tulle veil, and wreath of orange-blossoms; 
gold and pearl ornaments. The eight bridesmaids 
wore dresses of cream Cashmere, with blue velvet 
tippets, muffs, and lace hoods. 

The marriage of Mr. George Hervey, son of the 
late Lord William Hervey, ana Miss Pelham Clinton, 
daughter of Lord CharleB Pelham Clinton, took place 
on Feb. 9th at St. James’s Church, Piccadilly. 

The marriage of Lord Brooke, M.P., eldest son of 


the Earl of Warwick, and Miss Maynard, daughter 
of the Countess of Rosslyn, is expected to take place 
in May. 

A marriage will be celebrated on Feb. 28th between 
Captain Holbech, son of the Archdeacon of Coventry, 
and Mary, Lady Clay, daughter of Sir John and the 
Hon. Lady Walrond. 

A marriage is arranged between Colonel Frank 
Chaplin and Miss Irwin, of St. Catherine’s, Leixlip, 
County Kildare. Also between Hon. John Stopford, 
son of the late Earl of Courtown, and Miss Winifred 
Reilly. 

We regret to record the death, on Jan. 27, of 
Katherine, wife of General Brownrigg, C.B. The 
deceased lady, who had been in ill-health for some 
time, was sister to Lady Williams Wynn, of Wynn- 
stay, and aunt to Mrs. Stanley Leighton. 

Among other deaths in high circles during the 
month, we may instance those of Lord John Thynne, 
D.D., Sub-dean of Westminster; Lady Carey, of 
Gandie, Guernsey; Lady Louisa Le Poer Trench; 
Lord Ormathwaite; Lady Amelia Montgomery, and 
Lady Maoleod. 
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* # * All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton , W. f and marlced “ Theatrical Department .’* 

DRURT LANE. 

Here the pantomime Mother Goose continues most 
attractive, and adds not a little to the olden reputa¬ 
tion of the house for this form of entertainment. 
Miss Kate Santley is a most charming Prince Florizel, 
and the clever D’Aubans, with Miss Louisa Payne, 
Ac., make a very powerful cast. The grand transform¬ 
ation scene is simply perfect, and the Dance of Dolls 
and the Reflected Statue Ballet leave nothing to be 
desired. The children of the National School of 
Dancing, under the able superintendence of Miss 
Katti Limner, afford excellent aid, and the graceful 
Mdlle. Emma Palladino is premierd danseuse. Not a 
voice can be raised about the decadence of panto¬ 
mime when such a performance as Mother Goose is 
offered at one of our best houses. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

The production of Masks and Faces has been a 
signal success. It is several years since the popular 
managers at the Haymarket produced this drama at 
the ftince of Wales’s, but few playgoers will have 
forgotten either Mrs. Bancroft as Peg Woffington, or 
Mr. Bancroft as Triplet. In the present revival 
this gifted lady appears to surpass even herself in 
her sympathetic rendering of the character of the 
brilliant, large-hearted, irrepressible actress. Her 
rendering of the garret scene is truly wonderful, full 
of light and shade, and replete with an original 
humour and tenderness. The parts of Colley Cibber 
and Triplet are cleverly alternated by Mr. Bancroft 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil, and Sir Charles Pomander is 
effectively rendered by Mr. H. B. Conway. Mr. 
Arthur Dacre comes out very well as Ernest Vane, 
looking the part to the life, and acting with skill ana 
intelligence. Miss Marion Terry invests the charac¬ 
ter of Mabel Vane with a sweetness and innocence 
which is very telling, and rises to decided power in 
the last act. A word must be said in praise of the 
beautiful costumes, which were designed by the Hon. 
Lewis Wingfield, and executed by Auguste et Cie. 
They are truly marvellous in their wealth of color 
and perfect harmohy. The scenery and stage fur¬ 
niture are perfect in every artistic detail. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

Here the production of King Lear has afforded Mr. 
Edwin Booth an additional opportunity of showing 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 

Price 3d, 4d, and 6d Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
■je far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON SALE FROM FEB. 28th., TO MARCH 31st. 1881. 

tS“ IN ORDERING A PATTERN T HB NUMBER (and Lbttsb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Cheat measures of 34} inches only. 

Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the size are enclosed gratis with 
each pattern, 

% # All our patterns are posted at once on 
Receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Boole Packets. In case 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en¬ 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
Id. each pattern. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re- 
•quired, the price of the two will be Is. 4d. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address , plainly written , which will 
■ensure speedy delivery by the Post OJfice. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 8d. each. 

• 109.—The Boulogne tunique, ** Fishwife" style. 

» 130a.—D ress-skirt & Norfolk Jacket body with joke. 

• 142.—Lawn Teuuis Tunique, (Pinafore style}. 

• 159.—Princesae Dress with Jong full traiu. 

• 186.—New Princease Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 

dium traiu, moderately full at back. 

• 848.—Tne Osborne Kobe Prinoesse, with bouffant and 

slight train. 

866.—The Orleans Costume for cloth ; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
add bouffant. 

t 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

, 282.—Tne Madrid Costume. Corsage, draped tu- 
mque, and bouffant. 

,301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with puistron. 

1 , 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 

, 327.—The Ermyutrude Toilette. Tunique a gilet, 
upper skirt, and boujf ant. 

, 828.—Tiie Orleaus Lawn Teuuis Pinafore. 

, 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Pi in cease. 

, 346.—The Batteuberg Breakfast Gown. Robe 
Princesse a Plastron. 

• 357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 

for bummer wear. 3d. 

, 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

>,368.—The Montreuii Travelling Dices. Norfolk 
pleated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

, 369.—Tne Cassandra Costume. 

,870.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military ( basquiue and upper skirt. 
,375.—The Torquay Seaside Costume. Blouse-Polo- 


381. —The Amethyst Costume. Tunique princesse 

and upper skirt. 

382. —The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 

tunique. 

386. —Bare wood Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 

upper skirt, and bouffant. 

387. —The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 

tunique, and bouffant. 

.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

The Lo>eiace Costume. Corsage, double 
draperies, aud bouffant. 

The Hylton Black bilk Costume. Corsage, 
double tunique, and bouffant. 

■The Chetwyud Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt. 
•The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttouing at back. 

■The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped 1 abhor and bouffant. 
The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 


,405.- 

,406.- 


,407.- 

,406.- 


•.410. 
t* 411. 
-437, 


OCTOBER, 1880. 

No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a rovers, buttoning at back. 

„ 413.—The Fitz&lan Costume. New Style of Prin¬ 
oesse Polonaise. 

m 414.—The Harrington Costume. Corsage, Right 
“A l®^ fc sides of upper skirt and bouffant. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
.... H 011 ® 6 ®°dice, with belt and upper skirt. 

•» 416.—The Harbord Carriage Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, A left sides of upper skirt. 

•» 417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tuuique. 

m 433.—The Florise Costume. Single-breasted Cor¬ 
sage Redingote, aud upper skirt. 

m 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

»» 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
*t back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

w 436.—The Russell Costume. Pointed corsage, 
gathered tablier and bouffant. 

NOVEMBER, 1880. 

•>444.—The Combermere Costume. Upper skirt and 
bouffant. 

„ 446.—The Paget Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and draperies. 

tt 448.—The Cliutou Costume. Basquine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 449.—Stylish ** Matinee.” 

tt 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse] 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

•• 453.—The Felicie Black bilk Costume. Corsagea 
basques, draperies, and bouffant. 

M 455.—The Cardruss Costume. Basquine, tablier, 
and bouffant. 

•• 458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape and pointed hood. 

•» 461.—The Seymour Costume. Pointed oorsage, 
with cape aud double upper skirt. 

„462.—Walking Dress. Basquine a revers aud 
upper skirt. 

„ 463.—The Pelham Costume. Corsage and upper 
skirt. 

M 464.—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper skirt, anu drapery. 

DECEMBER, 1880. 

No. 467.—The Neville Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
cuirasse, aud upper skirt. 

h 468.—The Feveraham Home Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, aud draperies. 

tt 469.—The Idina Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
revers, upper skirt, aud bouffant. 

n 470.—The Leigh Costume. Single-breasted Red¬ 
ingote, tablier, aud bouffant. 

„ 472.—Tbe Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood aud puffed sleeve. 

h 474.—The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body, 
draperies of upper skirt and train. 

„ 475.—The Adeline Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
upper skirt, aud sash. 

,t 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a giiet with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt ana bouffant. 

„ 479.—The Comtesse Robe. Pointed corsage, with 
coat basques, short skirt, with moveable train. 

,, 481.—The Sangdli Costume. Corsage with gathered 
back aud draped upper skirt. 

„ 488.—Tbe Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
belt aud drapery of skirt. 

m 483.—Handsome Black bilk Costume. Polonaise 
aud draperies. 

tt 489.—Dinner Dress. Open corsage, with capes and 
draped tunique skirt. 

„ 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with waist belt ana hood. 

„ 492.—Indoor Costume. Polonaise Princesse, well 
draped, aud with triple cape. 

Large-sized Patterns, 

No. 495.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure ef 43 
inches. 

496.—Polonaise Piincesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches, 

JANUARY, 1881. 

No. 6.—The Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

8. —The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage, 
Draperies, bouffant, and underskirt. 

9. —The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 
draperies, and bouffant. 

10. —The Mignonette Dinner Dress. Corsage, 
draperies, aud train. 

11. —The Waterpark Home Drees. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 

12. —The Flanders Dinner Dress. Panier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

13. —The Moucrieffe Dinner Dress. Princesse 
tunique, with Dlastron. 

14. —The TremouiUe Evening Dress. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, aud bouffant. 


JANUARY (continued). 

tt 16.—The Samary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tunique. 

„ 17.—The Clinch ant, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

tt 24.—The Fatinitza. Handkerchief Costume, oor¬ 
sage, aud draperies. 

tf 25.—The Liaette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tabliers, and bouffant. 

tt 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage, redingote, 
and upper ekirt. 

tt 80.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

FEBRUARY, 1881. 

,, 32.—Tbe Janz6 Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffant. 

n 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cum 
and Hood. 

M 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

„ 86.—The Mgllina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

„ 37.—The Hervfc Promenade Costume. 

M 38.—The Beauvan Dinner Dress. 

,, 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

„ 40.—The Lucbesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet, 
and draped tunique. 

„ 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

„ 42.—Block Cachemire Costume. 

„ 44.—Bridesmaid's Toilette. 

,, 45.—Wedding Dress. 

„ 46.—Reception Toilette for black satin. 

„ 47.—Cheviot Visiting Costume. 

„ 48.—Promenade Costume for Plush. Corsage, 
cape, and tunique. 

„ 49.—Promenade Costume. Cuirasse Corsage, and 
Tunique. 

,, 50.—Handkerchief Costume. 

„ 51.—Promenade Costume with gathered body and 
waist belt. 

„ 52.—Blue satin Home Toilette. (Elaborate styles,J 

„ 53.—Black velvet Costume. „ 

„ 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

PATTERNS FOR MARCH, 1881. 

Plate 1. 

H 55.—The Marie Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, and bouffant.j 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visits Mantle. 

n 57.—The Bernady Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

Plate 2. 

„ 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 59.—The Bischoffscheim Coftume. Corsage. Red¬ 
ingote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

,, 60.—The Poniatowski Costume. Corsage A Gilet, 
draperies, paniers. and bouffant. 

Plate 3. 

Juvenile Costumes. 

m 61.—The Cecils Visite for a girl of 10 (given fa U- 
ouod with the Magazine.) 

„ 62.—The Vanessa Coetame for a young lady of 14. 
Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

„ 64.—The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin- 
cessv tunique, with Sailor's collar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

,, 66.—The Coralie Costume for & girl of 8. 

Plate 4. 

Fashionable Sleeves. 

A to F are Six New Styles of Sleeves, price 3d. cock. 

,, 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 68.—Black Silk Dress. Corsage, draperies, and 
tunique. 

„ 69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant, 

Plate 6. 

„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

,, 71.—Walking Costume for a sirl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tunique aud draperies. 

„ 73.—The Beaugratid Costume. Princesse tunique 
aud draperies. 

„ 74.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 
Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

Plata 7. 

„ 75.—The Dora Eveniug Codume. JEstkctic style. 

,, 76.—Tbe Potocka Ball Dr*ss. 

„ 77 .—The Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage, Redingote, and tunique 
skirt. 

Plata 8. 

„ 79.—Prinoesse Dressing Gown. 

,, 80.—Costume for a b y or girl of 4 or 5. 

,, 81.—Promenade Costume. 

„ ££,—Promenade Costume, pointed oorsage, and 
draperies of skirt. 



DEVERE'S PARI8 MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, P08T FREE, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED, 


raw sums or und erskir ts. 

Suited for the Dresses in the aboye list. 
Sixpence Each. 

No. 1. —Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

H 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuae.) 

s.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

„ 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, ,5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The m& of Jive drew skirta is tupplied, post firm, for 
1*. 9d.; or any three for Is. Id. 


HOODS. 

,, 212a. —Pointed Hood for Ulster or Nan tie. 3d. 

„ 212b. —Bound Hood for do. do. 3d. 

„ 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

i, 335 a.—T he Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket, 
similar iu style to the Langtry Hood. 3d. 

N. B. —T ho above four hood* are all arranged s# that 

the y can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

•335c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turued bock, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

„ 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tuaiqne 
and upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.— Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

,, 401.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 yea* s old, 3d. 

,, 403.—Haudkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 11. 
Very novel style. 

„ 18.—The Stella ; single-breasted Paletot for a little 
girl of 7 or 8. 

,, 19.—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or 6. 

„ 20.—Baby’s Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Priucesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Per nande Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 s 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

„ 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN and GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each,post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
prioe 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. * 

LADIES* SIZES, 4d. each , post free. 
^Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39f, 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


%• This list »* added lo every monlh ; for particulars of 
which eee succeeding Humbert of the Magazine. 

•% Pattern* are withdrawn from thie lie t as soon OS 
they yo out of faekion. 

% # These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, vriU be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps,, to Messrs. Louis Devbre & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 

Just Published. 

DEVERE'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

PULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
POR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS POR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 

With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any addreBB 

POST FREE POR TWO STAMPS, 

Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere Sb 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE'S RABBIT, 

AND 

MOTHER'S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9} by 71 inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrapbooks. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 

Digitized by VjiOUvlL 


LADIES' 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price 0d. Each. 

New styles for Autumn & Winter, 1880-81. 

„ 421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

,, 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

,, 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 
9f 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for doth fur trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide collar and euffs. 
9f 425.—Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or cachmire. 
#t 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

M 428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

,,429.—The Somerset Ulster, donble-breasrted. with 
shawl oollar. 

„ 430.—The Moutrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

99 431.—The Saltouu Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

,, 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

„ 443.—The Chauoinesse Winter Mantle, with 

f athered shoulders. 

w _ e Pari alien Mantle, with deep round cape and 

no sleeves. 

„ 459.—The Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin A fur. 
,, 469.—La Douilette Basse, a novel form of long 
Wiuter Mantle. 

M 466.—St. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt: requires to be richly 
tmnmed. 

„ 480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Redingote skirt. 

„ 403a.—C lose-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 404.—The Lady’s Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Redingote skirt. It has a ooat oollar 
snd turnover. 

„ 471.—The Hermioue long Visite Mantle, with Hood. 
,,478.—The "Indispensable,'' a short Visite Mantle 
with Hood. 

„ 7.—The Dnche»se Winter Mantle. 

„ 15.—The Bretenil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 26.—The Dora Sortie da BaZ. 

„ 27.—The Merveilleuse Visite Mantle. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Maute&u Visit©. 
t , 33.—The Caro Visite Mantle. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 


USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

N. B. No*. 306 to 313 arc Summer styles. 

M 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

„ 203.—The Alathea Paletot, single-breasted, for cloth. 

„ 211.—Close-fitting, double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

w 211a. —Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

„ 212.—Tbe Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted with coat sleeve. 

f , 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two.or three capes. 

w 239.—Circular Cloak, or Botonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

9 , 246.—The Biarritz Sortie du bal • very elegant and novel. 

M 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but¬ 
toning up to the neok, with shoulder cape. 

„ 906. —The Cavendish Redingote : Single-breasted. - 

„ 309. —The Vienna Rediugote: Double-breasted. 

9 , 310.—Tbe Victoria Visite Mautle. 

9 ,312.—The Narcissa Mantelet. 

tv 313.—The Eastbonrne Scarf Mantelet. 

9 ,314.—The Derby Dust Coat. Redingote style and 
double-brea«ted, with ooat collar. 

n 317.— The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

„ 335.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 
Langtry Hood. 

„ 374.—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with redin¬ 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

„ 379 .—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

,,394.-The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck. 

99 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. Each. 


„ 123.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

„ 137.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 

,, 167.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

„ 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

,, 184.—Widow’s Mouruing Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

„ 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Bazquine a gdet and 
open tunique. 

„ 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Prinoesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

„ 270.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

,, 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique, 

„ 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

„ 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

„ 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

„ 352.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE C08TUMES. | 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 13 ysars of age; 

13 years and upwards, 6d. 

„ 399-—The Annette Costume. Draped Prinoesse 
tunique tor a Girl of 8 to 10. 

,, 400.—The Olga Demi - saisou Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button- 
iug to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Prinoesse robe with sash. 

„ 404.—Little Victorina’s Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's collar and sash. 


„ 142a. —Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

,, 142b. —The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

„ 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure 31 inches. 

„ 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

„ 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6cL 
„ 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

„ 151a.— Boy’s Sailor’s suit, a*e 10 toll. 6d. 

,, 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

,, 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

,, 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Prinoesse and kilted flounce. 

„ 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

„ 166a. —The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

„ 189.—Prinoesse Dress for a child of 4. 

•» 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of i 2; similar shape to No. 211. 

„ 214a.—D itto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

»»224.—Ball Dress for a Girl of 12 or 13. Princess 
Polonaise, with square opening at neck. This 
may also be used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

„ 229a.—S ingle-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

„ 229b.—S ingle breasted Ulster with oape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

„ 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

„ 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

„ 287,—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9, 
years old. Corsage, Reuingote. A upper skirt. 

„ 288.—The Clarice Dress, for a liitle girl 6 years old. 
„ 328a. —The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
Girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

„ 328b.—D itto ditto for a Girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

„ 335b. —The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

„ 336.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

,, 337.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 3d. 

„ 337a. —Robe Prinoesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

•» 349.—Pi iuoesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

t, 350—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 30 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 
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THE WORLD OP FASHION. 


K|p theatres.- 


- Continued . 


Ilia ability to shine in Shakesperian Drama. 
The character of the blind old long ia one of 
the moat important rtiles of the eminent Amer¬ 
ican tragedian. He has the support of a strong 
company, among whom Messrs. Ryder, Bed- 
mund, Calhaem, Charles, and Miss Maud Milton 
are conspicuous. 

THE LYCEUM. 

With such powerful attractions aa the Lau¬ 
reate’s new tragedy, and The Corsican Brothers , 
it is no wonder that the Lyceum is always full. 
•The first favorable reception of The Cup has 
been confirmed by an unmistakeable success, a 
success owing, in a great measure, to the exqui¬ 
site acting of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen 
Terry. The part of Emilie de L’Esparre in 
The Corsican Brothers is now successfully sup¬ 
ported by Sophie Young, Miss Emily Fowler 
having left the stage for a time in consequence 
of her marriage. 

THE COURT. 

After a tide of success which knew no ebb, 
Adrienne Lecouvreur is to be removed for a time 
from this popular house, on Feb. 26th. On the 
28th Madame Modjeska appears again (for a 
limited number of nights) in Mr. J. Mortimer’s 
successful play, Heartsease. It will be remem¬ 
bered that it was in Heartsease that Madame 
Modjeska made her initial success here. A new 
nnd original play by Mr. G. W. Wills is announced 
for an early date, and her countless admirers 
are already eagerly looking forward to seeing 
Madame Modjeska in the principal rtile. 

PRINCE OP WALES’S. 

The decided success of Mr. B urn and’s new 
comedy The Colonel , is very gratifying. Miss 
Amy Boselle (always charming) appears to great 
•advantage in the character of Mrs. Blyth, and 
Mr. Coghlan is equally successful as the Colonel. 
Mrs. Leigh Murray sustains the part of Lady 
Tompkins, the aesthetic mother-in-law, with her 
accustomed ability, and Mr. James Fernandez 
makes a great feature of Lambert Streyke. 
Miss Myra Holme looks pretty and intelligent 
as Olive, and Miss C. Grahame plays the part 
•of Nellie Forrester with much spirit, and a most 
infectious brightness. Mr. Edgar Bruce is much 
to be congratulated on the success of this ven¬ 
ture, the more especially as such a sound—and 
much needed—moral, underlies all the fun of 
the comedy. 

NEW 8ADLER*8 WELLS. 

At this deservedly-popular house the production 
of Macbeth has been attended with the greatest 
. success, with Miss Bateman (Mrs. Crowe) in the 
part of Lady Macbeth, and Mr. Hermann Vezin 
and Mr. Charles Warner alternating the parts 
of Macbeth and Macduff. Mr. Charles Warner 
is the very beau-ideal of a soldier, and sustains 
both characters with skill and vigor, displaying, 
especially in the character of Macduff, that 
blending of manly courage and tenderness for 
which he is so remarkable. The powers of 
Mr. Hermann Vezin are too well known to need 
praise, but we think he has never been seen to 
better advantage than in rendering the complex 
character of the “Thane of Cawdor.** Miss 
Bateman’s rendering of Lady Macbeth is very 
fine, the second act and the sleep-walking scene 
having a weird and powerful effect upon the 
Audience. The tragedy is preceded by The 
Lottery Ticket , and will give place on Feb. 28th 
to Hamlet , for a few nights only, Mr. Hermann 
Vezin sustaining the principal rtile. 

— 

Valentine and Orson is very attractive at 
Covent Garden, and Olivette continues to 
please at the Strand. A Sheep in Wolfs 
Clothing , and The Money Spinner , attract at 
the St. James’s ; The Upper Crust at the Folly, j 
and Where's The Cat ? at the Criterion, are 
also deservedly receiving public approval. 


Camsjott&me. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington , London , W. 

H. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return , if found ineligible. 

EDITOB’S NOTICES. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 


the Postal Union: For One Year, Us. 6d.; Six 
Months, 6s. ttd.; Three Months, 3a ; Single 
Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to he paid to Louis Deverb A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young Street, 
Kensington. 

BOYS* COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the 
March Number of the “ Gentleman’s (Magazine of 
Fashion," which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. 
each, post free. 


Mrs. H. writes:— 

“I am looking forward with mnch anxiety 
to the March Number of your valuable Journal, 
for a friend, who has taken it for some years 
(and who, indeed, induced me to become a sub¬ 
scriber) tells me that you give in that month 
your Half-Yearly Plate of Juvenile Costumes. 
I find your Magazine and Patterns most useful, 
and have already engaged a dressmaker, who 
works at my house, for the first week in March, 
when I shall fit ont my little flock for the sum¬ 
mer, so that when I get my journal I can select 
the patterns I require, and so get the greatest 
possible benefit from taking the Magazine.” 

Mrs. S. E. G. writes :— 

“It is no flattery when I say that yours is 
the perfection of a Magazine.” 

Mrs. Denis Harrington (U. S. America) 
writes:— 

“ Living in a small country town we dress¬ 
makers can find nothing to help us like your 
valuable Journal.” 

Miss M’Culloch writes:— 

“ I find your patterns very correct and 
useful, and feel obliged by the quick manner 
they are sent.” 

Miss Emily G. writes :— 

“ I have taken your valuable Magazine for 
more than twenty years, and the only difference 
I perceive in it is that it improves more every 
month. I was always fond of the full-sized 
patterns given with the book, and they were of 
the greatest service to me in my business, but I 
now make three times the number of dresses I 
did, even ten years ago, so you may judge of 
what importance it is to me to get good and 
cheap patterns of all the costumes in the book 
if my customers require them. Besides, you 
are always so punctual, and perhaps (though 
you seem most buBiness-like people) you can 
hardly imagine how much put out dressmakers 
are by not receiving their patterns quickly. It 
gives one so much confidence in taking a mourn¬ 
ing order, or any hurried work, to feel sure there 
will be no delay in receiving the pattern chosen 
by the,customer.” 

Mrs. W. B. writes :— 

“ I think your nice Magazine is perfect, and 
so full of the plain information which is neces¬ 
sary for those who make their dresses at home.” 

Miss S. B. writes :— 

“ I hope you will give us the Spring Mantle 
Plate as usual. I find my business very mnch 
increased since I began to use your patterns, 
and the Model Bust I had from you some time 
ago is most useful.” 

We feel sure that our kind correspondent, Mrs. 
H., will find all that she requires in the pre¬ 


sent Number of this Magazine , which has an ex¬ 
cellent and large selection of Juvenile Costumes 
for all ages . We greatly appreciate all the kind 
remarks of our many friends , and will do ail 
we can to deserve their continued support , by 
making our Journal more and more useful to 
them , and by ensuring its contents to be as re¬ 
liable tie they are large and varied. In reply to 
Miss S. B. we would say that a very elegant 
Spring Mantle is now being prepared for our 
April number , containing dll the newest and 
recherchi styles. The same Number will also 
contain many novelties in Wedding Dresses, 
Costumes for the University Boat Race, $c.. See. 
Those of our fair friends who are not regular 
Subscribers will much oblige by ordering early , 
as we expect an immense demand for this unusual¬ 
ly valuable Number .— Ed. 

% # We must say a few words of thanks to 

mously) forwarded us lovely flowers ?rom timeto 
time during the month. We are sure, in more 
than one instance, the very earliest bnds must 
have been gathered for us, and ooming as they 
do, after such severe weather, these lovely 
tokens of goodwill to us are doubly welcome. 
It would be invidious to mention either names 
or places, but our kind correspondent, whose 
fragrant little box reached ns on Feb. 14th, will 
be interested to know how mnch her sweet little 
souvenir is appreciated. To all we offer our 
most hearty thanks and expressions of gratitude 
for the kind thoughtfulness which dictates such 
graceful deeds.— Ed. 

Letters specially acknowledged from “T. S.,” 
“A. B.,” “B. O.,” “J. A.,”^M. W.,” Ac., Ac. 


1 voL doth. fcap. 8 vo. t 5 e. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

Br Harriett Stockall. 


** There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss 8tockaH’8 verses."— Saturday Bedew. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse."— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness."— The Queen. 

“ Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling."— 
Court Circular. 

'* Many of the nieces have appeared in * AU the 
Year Mound* and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty."— The Graphic . 

“ A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos."— News qf the World. 

“ We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles."— 
Kensington News. 

“ There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume."— West London Observer. 

“ Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 

S kin ter; indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict- 
g the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation." 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

" The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate."— Keble's Gazette. 


Devere’s Model Busts.—Price 26s. 

(Including Crate , Packing, and free delivery 4 miles of Charing Cross , 
or at any London Terminus.) 

We consider these Busts to be of so much importance to our Subscribers, that 
we again give the illustration of one on this page. They are supplied only to 
our Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, so as to place this great 
advantage in the reach of all our supporters. 

We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures:—30 inches, 
311, 33, 34*, 36, 37*, 39*, 41, 42*, and 44 inches. 

Devere’s Model Bust is specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, 
and private families, it is accurately moulded in papier machti from the most 
perfect figures, and is covered with stouttwilled calico, thus affording a firm yet 
flexible surface for the various purposes of making, trimming, and trying-on. 

When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes, it may suffice to mention 
the size or sizes required, but when a Lady requires one for her own private 
use, she should ALWAYS SEND A DRESS BODY with the order, 
because Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the chest measure, 
that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. When a dress body is Bent 
(no matter if new or old), a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figrure will be 
carefully selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the crate 
carefully packed to prevent damage. 


Can be obtained only from Louis Dbvere A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only , enclosing P. O. Order, cheque, or 
cash for the amount. A specimen Bust may be seen, and Orders given, at our 
West-End Offiee. 6. Awnrll Plane. Recrent Street. W. 
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ON 

LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The present prosperity of France has had a 
great effect on all the industries of the country. 
Paris for a long time has not been so gay and 
lively. We once more see well-dressed people 
on the Boulevards ; the ladies no longer affect 
the black or dark and sombre styles of costumes 
in the streets, that have prevailed for a long 
time; Paris is beginning to be herself again. All 
this has a general influence on Fashion; time 
back it was only at the morning receptions that 
you saw the Paris Fashions, now we see on the 
Boulevards more well dressed people in an hour, 
than we used to see in a day. 

Our colored plates give the choicest selection 
we could find as being specially suited to the 
English taste; our woodcuts are more specially 
French. It will be seen that there is a great 
change in form, but not much in color. Helio¬ 
trope however is gone out; and we may say 
Jerseys, hoods, narrow skirts, and narrow 
kiltings are no longer worn. Broad long kilt- 
ings crossed by bands are fashionable. 

Instead of hoods we have the deep collars 
pointed at back; handkerchief costumes aro 
no longer worn; sleeves are gradually under¬ 
going a change, all are a little fuller at top, 
some are made with puffings at the top, or 
have slashes down the side; collars are broader 
and deeper. 

Figured materials are more worn than last 
year. Plaids of an indistinct style are being 
introduced. Plush still continues fashionable. 
Gold ornaments and gold tags to laces or 
cords, are much worn ; satin is becoming very 
fashionable. 

Dress skirts are plain at front and sides, but 
fuller at back, and they may be worn over a 
small crinoline or tournurc. 

I Visites, Mantles, and tailor-made garments 

, will be found in great variety on our fourth 
plate. The scam at waist of the tailor-made 


styles will be found much higher than those 
worn last season. The sleeves are rounder and 
fuller at top. 

Every mother, and every dressmaker who 
works for the little ones, should possess a copy 
of our Special Juvenile Number for March. 
The sale of this number exceeded our most 
sanguine expectations, and the first edition 
was sold out early in the month. We have 
now had the number reprinted, so that all our 
subscribers who have not yet had this beauti¬ 
fully colored Juvenile Plate of five figures and 
the uncolored plate of 3 figures, may rely on 
procuring copies, provided they give their 
orders without delay. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Oermain , Paris . 

March 2 6th, 1881. 

Ma Chdre Axnie, 

Although spring is scarcely begun we see every¬ 
where light mantles, vaporous costumes, and elegant 
bonnets and hats. Dresses in satin and lace made in 
the most delicate shades look very tempting. 

For the present every Parisienne is looking up her 
old lace, both black and white, as both will play a great 
part in the toilettes of this summer, lace will be used 
as flounces, or coquiUes , or as tabs; some dresses are 
completely covered with lace. Collars and cuffs are 
quite a study ; the sailor’s collars, made of Irish linen 
.or nansouk ornamented with Irish lace, Cluny lace, 
Maderia embroidery, or Venice point, are most 
charming and becoming, the cuffs are always made 
to match. 

These collars are most easy to make:—take for 
instance the pattern of the collar of No. 37 costume, 
Plate 2, February, or No. 87, Plate 2, April; you 
make a broad hem, say an inch and a quarter wide, 
stitch it with cotton or work it with Russian stitch, 
or open hem stitch, then you add a broad lace 3 inches 
wide, tack this collar in the neck of the dress, and 
place on the sleeves cuffs to match (the lace being 
turned upwards), and you have changed the look of 
your costume as if by magic. The oollars maj l><> 
made in muslin, with laoe, insertion, etc.; these 
varieties are numerous, but all very becoming. If a 
rofusion of lace will be used for dresses it will also 
e used extensively for trimm in- rich Mantles. The 
Breton and torchon lace are used now for trimming 
petticoats. 

Embroidery on crepe, muslin, linen and all materials 
will be very recherche for dlCMM for evening and 
afternoon concert wear; the ordinary « 
will trim morning costume. 

All underskirts are made of walking length, with 
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every arrangement to add a train. To the inside of 
white and other petticoats is fastened a small toumure 
made of calico, composed of three springs run through 
tapes, these small bustles help the petticoat to Bet off 
the dress, and prevent tho heels from catching in the 
laces and plissts. 

A great variety of brocaded jackets are being worn 
over plain cashmere skirts, or a plain cashmere jacket 
over a brocaded skirt; those jackets are trimmed with 
sailor’s collurs, and jabots of lace coquilles. 

The new trimming which is being much worn for 
elaborate costumes or to brighten the black toilettes 
is steel; we have already had every variety of steel 
jewels, now we have steel passementerie , steel lace, 
and steel thread; this thread will be used for embroi¬ 
dery, and in a finer texture it is used in the weaving 
of materials to make jackets, and cuirasses, to be 
worn over plain material dresses. 

Gloves for this summer are much like those of last 
year ; the only novelty is that for grande toilette, and 
for evening, gloves are buttoned at the side—not with 
ordinary pearl buttons, but with small pearls, gold 
studs, ruby buttons—in fact, all kinds of gems are 
used to button gloves. 

Stockings are made to match the dresses in color ; 
for brocaded costume, or flowered washing zephyr, 
a new stocking has been brought out. This stocking 
has a white or ecru ground, painted with flowers, 
leaves, arabesques, Ac., of all colorB. These paintings 
are made with carriage paint, which is so strong that 
the manufacturers warrant them to wear perfectly; 
they look quite pretty, and simulate the richer em¬ 
broidered stockings : the great difference is in the 
price. 

Balayeuses of all colors are still very much worn, 
but in much greater quantities : where ono was worn, 
three are placed over each other, forming scollops, or 
Vandykes. The favorite colors are old gold, red, and 
light blue: light blue is used for edging the bottoms 
of white skirts. 

Hats are still very large, trimmed with feathers and 
draperies of white or black lace; the lace is then 
brought loosely under the chin, and fastened by a 
cluster of flowers ; the end of the lace forms a jabot. 
The bonnets are very small, trimmed richly with 
flowers of the brightest hue, fastened under the chin 
by ribbon or lace, or sometimes by a small garland of 
flowers. A jewel is placed not far from the forehead, 
so that its glistening brightens the face, and produces 
a charming effect, which is highly becoming and 
original. 

The hair is worn in coils, frisettes, and plaits ; it is 
tied up a little higher on the head, fastened with a 
semicircular steel comb, or steel stars, Ac. Steel, by 
candle-light, looks very brilliant. 

COKTE88E de B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34t inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams need not be allowed 


to these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out . except »» materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole gf the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. ff at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editobs will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE BERNSTORFF CORSAGE. (87.) 

Our first pattern is the Corsage d basques-habit , 
for th) Bridesmaid’s Costume shown on the first 
figure of plate 2. This pattern consists of six pieces, 
viz : front, side-piece of front, back, side-piece of back, 
sleeve and collar. The making up is very easy ; the 


seam that joins the front to its side-piece is marked 
by two cuts near the armhole, and the seam which 
joins tho back to its side-piece is marked by three 
cuts. On the front the breast pleats and the edge of 
the trimming are marked by pricked lines. 

THE EPAULETTE ROBE PRINCESSE 
FOR A CHILD FOUR YEARS OF AGE. (83.) 

This pretty little pattern consists of five pieces:— 
Front and back (each with the half epaulettes at¬ 
tached,) side-pieces of front and side-piece of back ; 
the short cuts show the various seams; one cut is 
placed against one cut, two cats against two cute, and 
so on. The shoulder straps pass under the epaulettes, 
the notches on back and front showing the correct 
position when completed. A sash should be carried 
round the skirt starting from right side of waist, and 
terminating in a largo bow and end at left Ride of skirt. 
The place the upper edge of this scarf should occupy 
is shown by a pricked line. 

This dress looks very pretty made in bine serge, 
with a red silk sash and red plissJ at shoulders and 
bottom of skirt. 


Jtstriftion 

®f % pates of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, $c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 6cl. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*#* The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 6 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.— (84).—The Cambridge Toilette of brocade 
and plain cashmere : the jacket is ornamented in front 
by a bouillonnd gilet of plain cachmere, and at back 
it is trimmed by pleats, crossed by a ribbon and bows. 
The upper skirt has a w ell-draped tablier in front; at 
back it is elegantly looped up and crossed by a pleated 
scarf of plain cashmere. The underskirt consists of 
a long plissi , crossed by two bands of brocade. It 
requires 10 yds. brocade; 8 yds. plain cashmere; 
2 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(85).—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe of 
pink spotted cashmere, trimmed with white lace and 
satin ribbon. It will take 10 yds. cashmere; 12 yds. 
lace; 8 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(86).—The Oxford CoBtume made of dark 
blue Irish poplin, and brocade of a slightly lighter 
shade. The body forms a jacket in front, opened in 
V form, filled in with pleats of blue silk brocade, and 
crossed by bands fastened by gold buckles. The 
back forms a polonaise, well draped. The sleeves are 
very elegantly trimmed by bouillonnts at top and 
elbow, and by bouillonuA cuffs, ornamented by revers, 
cord, and gold tags. The front of skirt is plissi, and 
crossed by bands, fastened by buckles. Quantities 
required: 14 yds. poplin; lk yds. brocade; 5 gilt 
buckles : 4 tags ; 1 yd. cord ; 12 buttons. 


. cord ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(87).—Bridesmaid*8 Costume of claret- 
colored satin, trimmed with rich passementerie. The 
jacket forms a point in front, and a coat skirt behind ; 
the tablier is elegantly pleated, and falls in pouffe 
behind. The skirt consists cf gathered pleatings 
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and bouillonnSs . A very becoming Sailor's Collar 
completes this elegant toilette. It will take 20 yds. 
satin (if made in cashmere it would take 14 yds); 
71 yds. passementerie; 6 buttons; 1 yd. cord for 
lacing. 

Fig. 2.—(88).—Wedding Toilette of white silk, or 
satin, which latter is, of course, much the handsomer. 

1 he fronts are made with a pointed waist, and are 
trimmed with folds, from the shoulder to the point: 
the back forms a flowing princess train, either 
square or round ; the front of skirt is laid in undefined 
folds, and is trimmed in a square form by a wreath 
of orange flowers: at each sido of the square is 
placed a fan-shaped pltW. The skirt is edged by 
flounces, with a gathered heading. The sleeve is 
very novel and elegant. Quantities required : 20 yds. 
satin (or 17 yds. silk): 4 yds. lace ; 4 yds. orange 
blossom wreath ; 3 bouquets, and the hair ornament; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(89).—Bride’s Travelling Costume. It is 
of brown cashmere, trimmed with peluche. The body 
is trimmed with a collar, revere , and band of peluche: 
the back terminates in a handsome bow ; the sleeves 
are very stylish. The underskirt is of peluche , with 
draperies of cashmere, and ornaments of ’passemen¬ 
terie: it is edged by 3 plisst flounces. Will take 10 
yds. cashmere; 3 yds. peluche; 2 trimmings of 
passementerie , with gold tags for the sleeves, and 

2 yds. for skirt; 12 buttons. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

Fig. 1.—(90).—The Mignon Costume of two shades 
of mauve; the polonaise overskirt, which is very 
rich in style, is made of foulard, trimmed with satin, 
and fastened at side under a revere of satin; each of 
the draperies and folds is fastened by a buckle, or a 
beetle: the folds of satin are caught up at the side 
seams. The left sido is ornamented with a sash of 
satin, finished by two tassels. The underskirt con¬ 
sists of a long vlisst petticoat. It will require 8 yds. 
foulard ; 4 yds. satin for polonaise; 10 yds. for 
petticoat; 2 buckles. 

Fig. 2. — (91) — Carriage Costume of peacock 
green satin, trimmed with brocade. The cuirasse 
corsage is trimmed by a collar, a gilet of brocade, 
and tnree satin pipings, and there is tho same trim¬ 
ming around the cuffs, and the simulated polonaise. 
A sash of brocade is laid across the front, and fastens 
under the pouff at back, which ends in a long flowing 
train. The front of skirt is trimmed by a long plissi , 
and a small niching. It will take 16 yds. satin ; 4 yds. 
brocade; 16 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(92).—The M&rodo Promenade Costume of 
brown cachemire, trimmed with fancy material: the 
cuirasse corsage is trimmed by a collar, cuffs, and 
band of checkod material. The back seams are left 
open at bottom of skirt, and are filled in by two 
plissJs; the overskirt is elegantly draped at sides, 
and gathered in the middle by a bow. The b.vck is 
well looped up, and the end flows on a wide plissi 
underskirt. Quantities required : 12 yds. cachemire ; 
51 yds. fancy material; 12 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

SPECIAL PLATE OF JACKETS, MANTLES, Ac„ 
FOB SPRING AND SUMMER, 1881. 

No. 93.—The Balmoral, a very becoming and useful 
Visite in Cheviot; it is single-breasted, with Cape, 
and forms a plisst at back, just below the hips. 
Quantities required : 3} yds. cloth ; 10 buttons. 

No. 94.—Tho Coquette, a very stylish polonaise 
Jacket in black cachemire , trimmed with plush ; it 
buttons crossways from left to right, and has two 


revere at back. It will take 3 yds. cachemire ; 12 
buttons ; 1 yd. plush. 

No. 95.—The Hussar Jacket: it is tight-fitting, 
trimmed with brandebourgs in front, and tabs at back 
and at sleeves. It is made of Navy-blue or brown 
cloth, and will take 2fc yds. cloth; 36 buttons. 

No. 96.—The Newmarket Jacket: a very fashionable 
style, made in Cheviot, or drab cloth. Will require 
21 yds. cloth ; 36 buttons. 

No. 97.—The Duchcsse Mantle, made in shuddas : 
it is very rich and becoming, and is trimmed with 
passementerie , brocade, fringe, rosettes, cord, and 
tassels. It will take 4 yds. shuddas ; l\ passemen¬ 
terie ; 14 rosettes; 4 yds. cord; 4 tassels; 1 yd. 
brocade ; 41 yds. fringe. 

No. 98.—The Mirabel, a Young Lady’s Jacket in 
Irish poplin, very stylish, and quite a favorite, 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. Will take 

4 yds. Irish poplin; 5 yds. passementerie; 4 yds. 
fringe; 11 yds. ribbon. 

No. 99.—Tho Rosetta Mantelet of gros de Naples , 
trimmed with passementerie and fringe. It is very 
stylish, and may be made to suit ladies of all ages 
merely by making the trimming richer or lighter, as 
required. It will take 4 yds. gros de Naples; 4 yds. 
passementerie; 8 yds. fringe; 10 buttons; and the 
trimming for the back. 

No. 100.—Tho HelenaVisite. This style is very useful 
for morning or evening wear. It is made of shuddas, 
lined with pink silk, trimmed with plush cord, tassels, 
and fringe, and a wide biais band of satin down the 
front edge, and round the bottom of skirt. It will 
require 4 yds. shuddas; 2 yds. satin; 1 yd. plush; 
3 yds. fringe ; 3 yds. cord ; 12 small tassels; 2 large 
ones; a trimming for the back. 

No. 101.—The Hamilton Redingote Ulster, in 
Cheviot, very useful for morning promenade. Quan¬ 
tities required : 5$ yds. Cheviot; 16 buttons. 

No. 102.—Tho Derby Dust Cloak, a very fashion¬ 
able style for travelling, or the Races : made of the 
same materials as the dress, and lined with a bright 
surah. It will require 6 yds. material; 24 buttons; 
7 yds. surah. 

No. 103.—The Princess Paletot of cloth, trimmed 
with revers, cuffs, and collar of plush. Will require 
3$ yds. cloth ; 1 yd. plush ; 24 buttons. 

No. 104.—Tho bewitching Mother Shipton Mantle 
of Alpaca, surah, or pongte. It is tight-fitting at 
back, and gathered in front. It fastens by bows of 
bright-colored ribbon, and will take 6 yds. material; 

5 yds. ribbon. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 6. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

The Costumes on this Plate are designed for us by the 
celebrated Maison “Aux Trois Quartiers,” of 21 
to 23, Boulevard de la Madeleine , Paris. 

Fig. 1.—(105).—Morning Promenade Costume made 
of Cheviot. The body is trimmed by a triple collar, 
and at back is elegantly pleated. The front of skirt 
forms two revers, which are fastened behind, under 
the tunique. It will take 12 yds. Cheviot; 12 but¬ 
tons. 

12 yards of Cheviot are sold by the Trois Quartiers 
for £1 6s. Od. 

Fig. 2.—(106).—The Heather Costume of mixed 
Cheviot, of an elegant design. The body is simple 
in style, with collar, pointed back and front. The 
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tabliers and draperies behind are qnite separate from 
the underskirt, which is made quite plain. Quan¬ 
tities required: 12 yds. Cheviot ; 18 buttons. 

The Trois Quartiers will supply 12 yards of Cheviot 
for £1 6s. Od. 

Fig. 3.—<107).—Concert Costume of ruby satin, 
trimmed with lace, and worn over an underskirt of 
cream-colored satin. The dress is cut en nrincesse, 
and looks very elegant. It will take 16 yds. satin; 
6 yds. laoe ; 5 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(108).—Dinner Toilette in the style of 
Henri II. It is of dark blue brocade, and plain 
light-blue satin, trimmed with lace; the body is 
pointed in front, and ornamented by a gilet en V of 
satin plissts and lace; the chest opens square, trimmed 
with a ruching , and a high Medici collar. The back 
is en prince8tte. The front of skirt is a plissi, orna¬ 
mented at each side by plisst* and lace. Quantities 
required : 7 yds. brocade ; 9 yds. satin ; 12 yds. lace ; 
31 yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


This Plate contains the Reverse Views of the 
Jackets, Mantles, Ac., illustrated on Plate 4. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


These elegant Costumes are designed for us by the 
Qrands Magazins 8t. Joseph, 117—119, Rue Montmar¬ 
tre, and 2, Rue Joquelet , Paris. 

Fig. 1.—(109).—Elegant Outdoor Jacket for a little 
girl of 6 years. It is made in fancy cloth : the pelerine 
is gathered on the shoulders; the skirt is plisse be¬ 
hind, under three bands. It will take yds.; 24 
buttons. 

This Jacket will be'supplied by the Magazins St. 
Joseph for j£l Os. Od. 

Fig. 2.—(110).—Ball, or Grand Dinner Toilette of 
silk, satin, lace, passementerie , and fringe. This 
elegant Toilette, which is made with great taste, is of 
ruby-colored silk, trimmed with light-blue satin 
draperies, with bows of cream-colored lace and cream- 
colored passementerie. It will require 17 yds. silk ; 
7 yds. satin ; 10 yds. lace. 

The silk is sold in very fine quality by the Grands 
Magazins St. Joseph at 8s. 2d. a yard ; the satin at 
6s. 6d. a yard ; and the lace at 7s. 4d. a yard. This 
celebrated house also supplies the Costume completely 
made up for £12 0s. Od. 

Fig. 3.—(111).—Magnificent Pelisse of Damassf , 
richly trimmed with Spanish lace, fringe, and ribbon. 
Quantities required: 4$ yds. damasst silk ; 2 yds. 
fringe ; 20 yds. lace ; 12 yds. ribbon, and 1 large sash. 

This new and elegant Mantle is supplied complete 
by tho Grands Magazins St. Joseph, for JJ13 0s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(112).—Elegant Matinee in cashmere of a 
light-blue shade, trimmed with plissfo edged with 
lace. Jabot, made of a coquilU of lace, and claret- 
satin ribbon : pouff of skirt trimmed with wide satin 
ribbon. It will require 16 yds. cashmere ; 36 yds. 
lace, 6 yds. satin ribbon, and is supplied ready made 
by the Grands Magazins St. Joseph, for 4 guineas. 


Contentment. —The fountain of content 
must spring up in the mind ; and he who has 
so little knowledge of human nature as to 
seek happiness by changing anything but his 
own discontented disposition, will waste his 
life in fruitless efforts, and multiply the griefs 
which he purposes to remove. 



A HARVE8T OF TARE8. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


BOOK THE SECOND.—REAPING. 


CHAPTER II. 

AT TUE GLEN. 

HE bells were ringing merrily in 
Lingford Church steeple, and the 
little town itself was bn fete one 
windy March evening, doing its 
best to give a hearty welcome to 
the 44 lady of the soil,” and her 
husband. 

The wanderings of Mr. and Mrs. Somerset- 
Dysart or 44 Miss Dysart and her husband,” 
as the homely Lingford folks more frequently 
designated them, had been far and wide, leading 
them even to the Asiatic shores. 

Anne Dysart enjoyed these far-away wan¬ 
derings which kept her husband by her side, 
and but for the terrible fits of gloom which 
now and then oppressed him without apparent 
cause, and which communicated to her a vague 
sense of alarm and incertitude, she was happy 
to the fullest extent of her narrow capacity. 
She kept a diary of their travels, and indus¬ 
triously collected and purchased mementoes of 
the various places in which they sojourned, for 
presenting to the friends in England whom she 
meant to entertain with accounts of the pro¬ 
longed honeymoon tour. They travelled ex¬ 
pensively, therefore with comfort, and the 
comely English matron received a fair share 
of admiration from pilgrims of all nations. 
Mrs. Dysart would perhaps have been better 
pleased if her silent husband had continued 
those gallant attentions which had been so 
favourably remarked in the Parisian hotel and 
cafes , but she was too much a woman of the 
world to expect that the wife could command 
the thousand and one little niceties of manner 
which were rendered, apparently so freely, to 
the bride. 

But Anne Dysart was wrong. 

Had the heart gone with the hand, she might 
have passed on to grey hairs and the grave 
with John Somerset, without missing one fond 
look, one spontaneous caress, which had been 
the outcome of love in its youth and hey-day; 
but his marriage with her was a sacrifice, the 
burnt offering of humiliation, not the free glad 
flame of a heart consumed by ardent love. 

Moreover, he had undertaken the sacrifice 
without rightly counting the cost, and the price 
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liad turned out to be more than he could ever 
hope to pay, for into the debt was cast—to swell 
it beyond bounds—a human life, and two 
broken hearts, his own and Salome’s. 

He could not always forget, in his farthest 
wanderings, nor in the most unfamiliar scene, 
the child’s little lonely grave in Liscott church¬ 
yard : he could not put forth from his tortured 
mind the image of Salome, desolate, reckless, 
perhaps homeless. 

There were times when such thoughts gath¬ 
ered strength and swelled into a wave of misery, 
so that ho was fain to cast himself down in 
anguish and let the flood pass over him; 
moments wdien his trouble—the fruit of his 
own wrong-doing—seemed too great to bear, 
and he said to himself that ho would put an 
end to it and to life together. But the 
cowardice, which denied him strength to con¬ 
fess his fault, stood his friend here; he had not 
courage enough to take his own life. Again, 
the thought occurred to him to forsake his 
present bondage, to take the deceived woman 
who had so confidingly chosen him, back to 
England, and then once more lose himself in 
tho rush and turmoil of life—in London or 
abroad it mattered little. 

Perhaps if Salome had been left to him, if 
the child had been spared, John Somerset 
might have chosen the latter course, he might 
even have confessed his sin to Anne Dysart, 
and craved for permission to crawl, untouched 
by justice, from the life he had blighted, and 
from tho haunts of his fellow men. He might 
have taken his dear ones to some far country, 
and have devoted the remnant of his life to 
winning Salome’s forgiveness and the love of 
his child. 

But between him and his darling yawned a 
gulf which was impassable—the child’s grave. 

Perhaps at some future day, dim and far-off, 
he might yet touch Salome’s hand across that 
dividing mound, but his feet might never cross 
it to walk in her path, nor might her footstep 
echo besides his own again, for ever and for 
ever! 

So John Somerset rung the changes on his 
agony, but his sorrow was remorse, not repen¬ 
tance. He paltered with his conscience even 
when he wished for death, for he dared not 
die; he lied to himself when he longed to fly 
from his bondage and battle anew with life 
alone, for though he had no love for Anne 
Dysart, he loved tho ease, the wealth, the con¬ 
sequence, which attached to her husband. He 
loathed the bondage of Egypt, yet could not 
tear himself from the fleshpots thereof. 


Repentance would have led him towards 
atonement, to the retrieving of his errors; 
remorse forced upon him desperate attempts 
to forget. 

I have no wish to follow this man through 
that time of foreign travel; I only tell you, my 
reader, that when, after two years’ absence, Mr. 
and Mrs. Somerset-Dysart turned their faces 
towards their grand country home, the man 
who had left English ground with a despairing 
heart, had cleaner hands and a purer soul than 
he who returned with a seared conscience, 
which often slumbered, forgetting even the 
child’s grave, and the wandering wife. 

Sometimes in the dead hush of night if he 
waked suddenly, sometimes in the midst of 
some unholy revel, and sometimes—but more 
rarely—by the woman’s side whom he was 
daily deceiving, the veil fell from the face of 
the past, but John Somerset had gradually 
ceased to shudder at what he saw there. 

It was said of old that whom the gods decree 
to death, they first deprive of reason, and I 
think John Somerset must have been mad 
when he went to Lingford to play the county 
magnate, and share his wife’s grandeur among 
those who had known him from his boyhood. 

* # * * * 

The bells had rung merrily through the 
gusty March twilight, and the carriage con¬ 
taining the home-coming pair had been duly 
unhorsed and drawn by stalwart men—tenants 
of Anne Dysart—through the well-kept roads 
that led from Lingford to The Glen; the way 
being lighted by a glimmer of daffodil sky in 
the west, and the tiny crescent of a pale young 
moon. There was a faint dash of daffodil color 
in the hedges too, where here and there little 
clumps of “ Lent lilies ” wagged their winsome 
heads in the evening breeze, and nodded to the 
violets and primroses blooming hard by. 

On the steps of the house, John Somerset, 
taking his wife’s hand, spoke a few cordial 
words, thanking the well-wishers for their 
attentions, and then he led Anno Dysart across 
the threshold of the beautiful home of which 
her love had made him the master. That 
evening he sat at the head of his board, the 
graceful, handsome, daring John Somerset of 
old; with wearisome memories hushed to sleep, 
the past deadened, if not forgotten. He looked 
across the glittering expanse of china, flowers, 
silver, and sparkling glass, t«» the beautiful— if 
common-place—woman who adored him, and a 
sense of triumph over circumstances, over fate, 
arose in his mind. 

He drank gallantly to Anne Dysart’s health 
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in a foaming bumper of Burgundy, and paid 
her in the presence of her servants, those deli¬ 
cate attentions, the cessation of which had 
somewhat embittered the pleasant time of 
travel. She looked—in her turn, at him, across 
the same glittering vista, and her heart swelled 
within her, thinking that her charms, and not 
her money, had won, though late, the man she 
had long loved, for her husband. 

After dinner they roamed from room to room 
of the beautiful mansion, and John Somerset 
would have been less than man if he had not 
been touched by the generous preparations his 
wife had made for his comfort and consequence 
as master of The Glen. 

Again and again he thanked her, mingling 
praise and kisses, and for that night at least, 
Anne Dysart was perfectly happy. 

• • • • • 

They sat at breakfast the next morning dis¬ 
cussing over the meal the countless letters of 
congratulation on their late home-coming, 
which the morning post had brought them. 
When the meal was over John Somerset rung 
to order his horse—he had already paid an 
early visit to the stables—and the man who 
obeyed the summons, brought in a card to his 
mistress, with the request that Mrs. Somerset- 
Dysart would honour the owner of the card 
with an interview. 

“ Henry Solland,” read the lady, " Oh! the 
organist, I will see him at once. Show him 
in here, Wilks. Mr. Solland is a stranger 
to you, John. You will spare a few moments/’ 
she added, fondly turning to Mr. Somerset; 
desirous in her heart of exhibiting him as an 
adoring husband even to so insignificant a 
person as the Lingford organist. Mr. Somerset 
acquiesced and sat down with the Times by 
a window opposite the door. The organist 
entered, the eyes of the two men meeting 
at the moment. 

Did any subtle instinct warn either of these 
men that he had met an enemy ? I know not, 
and yet they gazed long and steadily at each 
other, perhaps without being aware of the fact. 

*• Good morning, Mr. Solland,” said the house- 
mistress in a cheery gracious tone, and the 
organist stepped towards her, where on the 
bright hearth she made a pleasant picture, her 
comely outlines draped in softly-flowing cash- 
mere, and on her plentiful brown hair a dainty 
little mass of lace and turquoise ribbon. 

The eyes of John Somerset followed the 
young man, and made themselves familiar with 
his face and figure. 



Henry Solland was of medium height, with 
a supple, well-knit figure, the muscles developed 
by the usual athletic sports, and a carriage 
marked by that ease of movement which 
characterizes most men who have enjoyed their 
youth in open air exerciso. He had a pleasant 
open countenance, and singularly fine blue eyes; 
but those eyes emitted a dangerous fire on 
occasions, which, as well as the warm hue of his 
close-cropped curly hair, pointed to an unusually 
fiery and headstrong nature. 

He had an ardent love for music, which he 
had chosen for his profession against good 
advice, and though better things offered, but 
Henry Solland was no genius. He had fine 
taste, a wonderfully acute ear, and much me¬ 
chanical skill, but he missed that magic some¬ 
thing, that wonderful “little more” which 
makes the difference between talent and genius. 

As it was, he throve well, and made a good 
living, keeping his widowed mother in comfort 
in a pretty ivy-covered cottage near Lingford 
Church, playing the organ at the church services 
to the entire satisfaction of the congregation, 
whose ears were not keen enough to feel that 
about his playing there was 

“ The little less, and what worlds away !”— 
giving music and singing lessons to the youth 
of Lingford; nursing with solicitous care an 
infant Choral Society, which had been born 
phoBnix-like from the ashes of its more glorious 
predecessor in which poor Salome Saxon had 
sung; playing dance music at evening parties, 
drilling the Volunteer Drum and Fife Band, 
and making himself useful and agreeable in 
the thousand little ways which arise for a young 
man of talent in a country town like Lingford. 

He went up to Mrs. Somerset-Dysart, the 
chill March sunshine shining upon his frank 
English face, and striking out glints of gold 
from his ruddy hair, a respectful smile upon 
his lips,—a common-place, every-day, good- 
looking young man, who “knew his place,”and 
had in his heart of hearts a grovelling respect 
for such county magnates as Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerset-Dysart. 

Not a young man, one would think, into 
whose life any tragedy could enter, yet when 
Henry Solland preferred his request that Mr. 
and Mrs. Somerset-Dysart would patronise a 
concert he was organising for funds to enable 
the infant Choral Society to “go alone,” he 
forged the first link of a chain which in the 
aftertime bound his life and its issues to the 
lives of the two persons whose patronage he 
now humbly solicited, and which, being tight¬ 
ened by despair, would crush out from one or 
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other of the three, life, reputation, and happi¬ 
ness. 

Henry Solland did his errand well. The 
concert was fixed to take place that day week, 
and Mrs. Somerset-Dysart at once purchased 
eight tickets, and promised that she and her 
husband, and as many of their expected visitors 
as could be induced to join them, would be 
present in Lingford Town Hall, on the 17th of 
March. 

Mrs. Somerset-Dysart glanced at the pro¬ 
gramme after the organist had left. - 

“ Oh, John,” she cried, “ here is our old 
favorite on the list, * Oh! that we Two were 

Maying .' Do you remember John-P " she 

added turning to him. 

But John Somerset had left the room. 

It was strange that Anne Dysart should 
have referred to the duet in the same words 
used by Salome Somerset in the Liscott cottage 
more than two years before. 

CHAPTER III. 

" OH ! THAT WE TWO WERE MAYING ! ” 

The party from The Glen came late to the 
concert, and Henry Solland was becoming 
somewhat uneasy at their non-appearance; there 
remained but a song and pianoforte solo before 
the end of the first part, and when the loud 
clapping which had rewarded a local favorite 
performer on the clarionet ceased, the sound 
changing into a hushed murmur as a brilliant 
party moved up to the reserved front row. 

Sir Henry Forrester, an old man of dis¬ 
tinguished appearance and M.P. for the county, 
led Mrs. Somerset-Dysart, radiant in creamy 
satin and lace, flecked here and there by cerulean 
bows, and looking well, proud, and happy; 
they were followed by the master of The Glen 
with Lady Forrester (an old friend of his 
mother’s) on his arm; and then by a little 
knot of friends, the whole group presenting a 
brilliant appearance and subsiding into their 
places with a pleasant, rich rustling, and a little 
air of well-bred bustle and excitement. 

Many an eye turned with eager curiosity to 
look upon John Somerset. The audience, mostly 
composed of tradesmen, their wives and families, 
small professional men and their genteeler 
belongings, all remembered him, some in his 
brilliant boyhood, a beautiful child by the side 
of his beautiful mother; others had known him 
in his thoughtless youth and manhood, and 
nearly all had seen him in his day of desolation. 

But of all the eager lookers-on, of all the 
crowd that gazed on the handsome man, whose 
air noble was set off by every adventitious aid 
that dress could give, from the careful arrange¬ 


ment of his cambric tie and spotless gloves to 
the diamond studs on his bosom, could any 
guess how dark a night of sin and sbame he 
had passed through since he had left Lingford 
a ruined man; or fathom the blackness of the 
gulf that lay between the John Somerset of 
old, and the successful, courted, envied husband 
of Anne Dysart of The Glen. 

The concert progressed, and the aristocratic 
party in the front row were good enough to 
express great approval of the bill of fare pro¬ 
vided for their entertainment. 

The infant Society justified its claim to 
encouragement, by performing several glees 
and quartettes very creditably, and one or two 
good vocal solos spoke well for the merits of 
individual members. 

At last, casting his eye upon the programme 
in his hand, John Somerset saw the next item 
was the duet, “ Oh! that we Two were Maying .” 

No names gave the clue to the performers, 
and more than once during the week which had 
elapsed, John Somerset had wondered who 
would sing that strain, which for him was 
fraught with such bitter memories. 

The last ravishing notes of Schumann's 
Arabesques, touchingly played by the doctor’s 
wife, a quiet nervous lady in spectacles, died 
away, and after the clamour had subsided, the 
same quiet lady resumed her seat for the pur¬ 
pose of accompanying the duet. 

Henry Solland took his place, facing the 
audience, his music in his hand, and an unwonted 
pallor, born of sudden emotion, on his usually 
ruddy cheek; then after a moment of silent 
suspense, in which a nameless dread fell cold 
and awful on the heart of John Somerset, a 
little door at the side of the platform opened, 
and a lady tall and slender, clad in black, with 
not a vestige of ornament to relieve the strict 
simplicity of her dress, stepped forth, and 
stood beside Henry Solland. 

Was John Somerset surprised? I think not, 
for in his heart he had always known that at 
some time, near or far, at some unexpected 
moment, he must come face to face with his wife. 

The quiet lady struck the opening notes, and 
soon the two voices were happily blended, 
flooding the humble little room with the rich 
strains of song. Henry Solland’s voice shook 
here and there, not with nervousness, he had 
no personal knowledge of that weakness, but 
with emotion, for he was singing the tender 
8train with the woman he fondly loved. 
Salome’s voice was steady as of old, rich, full 
and clear, with not a changing tone to tell of a 
conflict within. 
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Nor was her soul at warfare. 

By the grave of her child she had vowed 
revenge, not swift and overpowering, but 
stealthy, calculating, slow, cruel. 

She did not mean by sudden stroke to levol 
with the dust the pillars of glory wherewith 
John Somerset had decorated the house of 
his life; she meant to undermine the whole 
edifice before the final crash came, to vex with 
daily galling and fret of spirit, before she cast 
the thunders of the law at the man who was 
her husband. 

Her whole action was based on a foregone 
conclusion, and she stood there without looking 
at John Somerset, calmly acting the first scene 
of the part she had undertaken to play. 

Was she mad? Ah! my reader, I am no 
psychologist, I only tell you what was ; but I 
think there was more of the quiet cunning of 
madness in Salome Somerset’s soul as she sang 
the old duet, than of sane human passion. 

During the whole performance she never 
looked at her husband, but at the close of the 
duet, and as she bowed low in answer to the 
ringing plaudits, she fixed her eyes full on the 
radiant figure of Anne Dysart. 

The eyes of the two women met; a swift, 
silent duel was fought between them; a word¬ 
less encounter of which the heiress knew but 
half the significance. She only remembered 
in that moment of triumph, that this long- 
forgotten girl once had power to awaken in 
her dull soul the cruel pangs of jealousy, for 
though Lingford had never seen enough, or 
only in the most passing manner, to couple the 
name of the banker’s son with that of the 
blind man’s daughter, Anne Dysart’s love- 
sharpened eyes had noted, with bitter grudging, 
the little attentions John Somerset paid to 
Salome. 

Perhaps the place had something to do with 
the revival of old feelings; for more than once 
in this very Town Hall had she been slighted 
for the sake of Salome Saxon; be that as it 
may, a red flush rose to the lady’s cheek as her 
eyes met those of the singer. 

Then—was it from a generous impulse, or 
from an unworthy feeling of triumph over a 
rival—who shall say ? Anne Dysart suddenly 
raised her bouquet, a fragrant mass of stepha- 
notis and white violets, and flung it at the 
feet of Salome, whoso eye during the action 
had never left her own. 

The crowd vociferously applauded the 
gracious act, and a chemist’s sentimental 
daughter, who had read in penny numbers of 
the triumphs of prime donnc , followed the great 


lady’s example by casting a humble bunch of 
country primroses after the gorgeous offering. 

Henry Solland stooped, crimson with plea¬ 
sure, to pick up both bouquets, and presented 
them to his fellow-artist. 

One more bow, a sweeping curtsey which 
included the whole room, and Salome turned 
to leave the platform. Before doing so, she 
placed with ceremonious care in the bosom of 
her dress the little bunch of primroses, and then 
pausing by the piano she carelessly dropped 
upon it the splendid bouquet of white exotics, 
and passed from the platform empty-handed. 
(To be continued.) 

APRIL RAIN. 

P OW softly falls the rain of Spring 
Upon the wakening earth, 

Before her time of blossoming, 

Before the cowslip’s birth; 

On mead and valley, hill and plain. 

How softly falls the April rain! 

Ho peal of thunder echoes round. 

No flash of lightning gleams, 

But gently, with a soothing sound. 

Pour down the crystal streams; 

And, sinking through the farrowed earth. 

Draw life and loveliness to birth. 

Not sad and oold like winter’s storm, 

A-moan for buried flowers, 

Bright bursts of sunshine, glad and warm. 
Shine ont between the showers; 

And in the pauses of the rain 
We hear the blackbird’s song again. 

Thus softly fall the tears of youth 
For idly-fancied smart. 

Before the ploughshare of stern truth 
Has tilled the barren heart: 

For baseless dreams, ambitions vain, 

Fall youth’s warm tears—Life’s April rain ! 

No tumult of wild grief is there. 

For passion lies asleep ; 

No anguish of the heart’s despair, 

That would, but cannot, weep ; 

Nor still, cold dropping of slow tears— 

That calmness comes with after-years. 

But gentle showers, with breaks between 
For Hope to play her part: 

A gracious rain that maketh green 
The garden of the heart; 

That breaketh up the barren sod 
To blossom gratefully to God. 

Ah, tears of youth! Ah, rains of Spring! 

Ye come in turn to all, 

Before Life’s time of blossoming, 

Yet only once yo fall; 

And after-years bring keenest pain 
To hearts unblessed by April rain. 

Harriett Stocxall. 
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®jre Court antr pi^jr |Cife. 

P HE Court, which is at present at Windsor 
Castle, is expected to remove to Osborne 
about the second week in April. The second 
Drawing Boom, which was announced to take 
place at Buckingham Palaoe, on March 18th, was 
postponed to the 29th on account of the sad death of 
His Majesty the Emperor of Russia. Her Majesty 
the Queen will hold a Grand Review of Volunteer 
Corps in Windsor Great Park, either before or after 
her sojourn at Balmoral, whither she is expected to 
go in May. 

The Prince of Wales spent some time in Paris after 
attending the nuptials of Prince and Princess William 
of Prussia, returning to London on March 13th. Tho 
usual ball given by the Prince and Princess, to cele¬ 
brate the anniversary of their marriage, was post¬ 
poned in consequence of the Prince's absence from 
England. His Royal Highness will represent Her 
Majesty the Queen at the funoral of the late Emperor 
of Russia, which takes place at St. Petersburg on 
March 27th. 

H.R.H. Princess Christian remains in Germany on 
a short visit to her sister tho Imperial Crown Princess. 

Prince Leopold, who has been somewhat indisposed, 
is residing at present at Claremont. 

The two sons of the Prince of Wales have in the 
course of their voyage been to Cape Town, and have 
had an interview with Cetywayo, the captive Zulu king. 

H.R.H. the Princess Frederica of Hanover (Baroness 
▼on Pawel-Rammingen), gave birth to a daughter at 
Hampton Court Palaoe, on March 7th. 

Our readers will have heard with horror and regret 
of the assassination of Alexander II, Emperor of 
Russia, which tookplaoe at St. Petersburg, on Sun¬ 
day, March 13th. The ill-fated monarch was return¬ 
ing, about 2 p.m., from a review, occupying a private 
oarriage with his brother the Grand Duke Michael, 
when a bomb was thrown whioh exploded under His 
Majesty's carriage. The Emperor, who was unhurt, 
alighted, but when out of the carriage, a second 
bomb exploded at his feet, shattering both legs and 
inflioting other fearful injuries. His Majosty was 
conveyed unconscious to the Winter Palace, where 
he expired at half-past four in the afternoon. The 
Grand Duke Michael was unhurt. The sad intel¬ 
ligence was at once conveyed to the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh (only daughter of the late 
Cxar), and they, with the Grand Duke Alexis, who 
was visiting them, left London on Sunday evening for 
St. Petersburg. We are sure that the fervont sym¬ 
pathies of the whole English Nation are with the 
Dereaved Lady who has chosen this land as the 
country of her adoption; and we trust that the 
maternal love whioh she will meet with in the person 
of our beloved Queen, and the knowledge that Eng¬ 
land’s tears as well as Russia’s, fall on her behalf, 
may, when the first shock of her grief is over, bring 
a lasting oonsolation to the sorrow-stricken spirit 
of the now doubly-orphaned Lady, Marie Alexan- 
drovna. Grand Duchess of Russia, and wife of our 
own “ Sailor Prince.” 


The betrothal of the Crown Prince of Sweden to 
the PrinoeBs Victoria of Baden, grand daughter to 
the German Emperor, took place privately at Carls- 
ruhe, on March 12th. The wedding is expected to 
take plaoe about the end of September, when the 
parents of the bride oelebrate their silver wedding. 


The death of Caroline Amelia, Dowager Queen of 
Denmark, took place at Copenhagen, on March 9th. 
Her Majesty, who was born in 1796, was a Princess of 
the house of Schleswig-Holstein, and was married to 
King Christian VIII of Denmark, on May 2nd, 1815. 
She was a second cousin and great friend of Queen Vic¬ 
toria, with whom she had corresponded from her youth. 

Princo Christian (uncle of Princess William), has 
received from the German Emperor the High Order of 
the Black Eagle (equal to the English Garter), and 
has been made a Prussian General. 

The family of the Duchess of Cambridge has been 
thrown into mourning by the death of Her Royal 
Highness’8 brother, Prince George Charles of Hesse; 
he having survived his sister, the Dowager Grand 
Duchess of Mecklenburg-Strelitz only ten w’eeks. 
The deceased Prince was born in 1793. His death 
was followed on March 16th by that of his sister, the 
Princess Louise of Hessc-Casel. The Duchess of 
Cambridge is now the only surviving member of tho 
Landgrave Frederick’s family. 

We regret to announce the sudden death of Count 
Jaraezewski, who expired at his residence in Bennett 
Street, St. James's, on March 11th. The deceased 
gentleman, who was only just over forty years of age, 
was a friend of the Princo of Wales, and was to have 
joined His Royal Highness in Paris on tho very day 
of his decease. The immediate cause of death was 
a fit, and tho lamented gentleman was interred in tho 
Roman Catholic Cemetery, Kensal Green, on March 
17th, His Royal Highness tho Prince of Wales at¬ 
tending the ceremony. 

Among other deaths in high circles during tho 
month, wo may mention those of the Earl of St. 
Germans, Lady Mildred Boresford Hope, LordHanmer 
of Hanmer, Lady Keith Murray, Hon. Mrs. Meade, 
and the Dowager Lady Raglan. 




®j n Ciwate. 


All communicationM for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing¬ 
ton , W., and marked “ Theatrical Department.” 

DRURY LANE. 

The long looked for revival of The World took place 
on March 14th, and mot with a renewal of the favor 
accorded to its original production. Thunders of 
applauso still attend the most striking scenes, and the 
whole play is well mounted and thoroughly well acted. 
Miss Louisa Payne has joined the company, and adds 
not a little to the success of the piece by her refined 
and careful acting, and Miss Fanny Josephs sustains 
her part with her well-known force and earnestness. 
The World is preceded by a new opera in one scene, 
by Messrs. Edward Rose and Augustus Harris, en¬ 
titled The Stores , in which Mr. Walter Pelham appears 
as a Cabinet Minister, Director of The Storos; and 
charming Miss Kathleen Corri as his daughter. The 
music by Mr. P. Buccalossi is very bright and 
sparkling, and the humour of the choruses very 
catching. It is a smart successful little opera. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Masks and Faces continues to be very successful at 
this charming house; Messrs. Bancroft and Arthur 
Cecil alternating the parts of Triplet and Colley 
Cibber, and the Fascinating Mrs. Bancroft sustaining 
the character of Peg Woffington, with that mixture 
of spirit and tenderness for which she is unequalled. 
The acting of Miss Manon Terry as Mabel Vane has 
made a decidedly favourable impression on the public, 
and bears a very convincing testimony to tho pro¬ 
mising powers of the young actress. Mr. Arthur 
Dacre continues to please as Ernest Vane, and tho 
Pomander of Mr. H. B. Conway is a very fine per¬ 
formance. Tho mounting of the play is truly splendid, 
and in Btrict accordance with the taste of tho time, 
as are also the magnificent dresses, which wore 
designed by tho Hon. Lewis Wingfield. 

(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 

Price 3 A, 4 &, and 64 Each, 


* Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers These 

“ “* Th ~ I — ‘ *“ “ G ™ - « •***’» 

Th# quantities of materiaU required for eaoh Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magasine itself, with the description of eaoh 

THE F0LL0WIN6 18 A LIST OF DEVERE'S MODEL PATTERNS ON 8ALE FROM MARCH 31st. TO APRIL 30th., 1881. 

ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER ( and Lxttxs if any ) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

▲11 out for Chest measures of 34} inches only. 

Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the size are enclosed gratis with 
each pattern. 

*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en¬ 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
Id. each pattern. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned oneis re¬ 
quired, the price of the two will be Is. 4d. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and fuU address , plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office. 
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*470, 
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NOVEMBER— Continued. 

.-—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper skirt, ana drapery. 

DECEMBER, 1880. 

>—The Neville Visiting Costume, Corsage, 
cuirasse, and upper skirt. 

-The Feversham Home Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and draperies. 

-The Idina Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
rovers, upper skirt, and bouffaut. 

-The Leigh Costume. Single-breasted Red- 
ingote, tablier, and bouffant. 

-The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Priucebne, with hood and puffed sloeve. 

-The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body, 
draperies of upper skirt and train. 

-The Adeline Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
upper skirt, and sash. 

-'lhe Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a giiet with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt and bouffaut. 

-Tbe Coni tease Robe. Pointed oorsage, with 
coat basques, abort skirt, with moveable train. 

-The S&ugjli Costume. Corsage with gathered 
back aud druped upper skirt. 

-The Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

-Handsome Black Bilk Costume. Polonaise 
aud draperies. 

-Dinuer Drees. Open corsage, with capes and 
draped tunique skirt. 

-Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with waist belt and hood. 

-Indoor Costume. Polonaise Princesse, well 
draped, aud with triple cape. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

# , 109.—The Boulogne tunique, “ Fishwife'* style. 

„ 142.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

„ 159.—Princesse Dress with long full traiu. 

,i 186.—New Priucesse Robe for Moniiug wear. Me¬ 
dium traiu, moderately full at back. 

•• 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 
slight train. 

266.—Tbe Orleans Costume for cloth ; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingote; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

„ 267.—Tbe Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, oomplete. 

,, 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with pListroa. 

„ 319.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 328.—The Orleans Lawn Teunis Piuafore. 

,, 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for 8 ummer wear. 3d. 

,, 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 368.—The Montreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
pleated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

,, 369.—The Cassandra Costume. 

„ 370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military^basquine and upper skirt 
382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
tunique. 

«, 387.—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, and bouffant. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for n Lady. New style, 
with yoke. * 

SEPTEMBER, 1880. 

•• c J“ tw J n< f Co.tom.. Corpse, Upper «kirt. 

„ 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

„ 410.— The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery 
and bouffant. 

„ 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 

„ 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

OCTOBER, 1880. 

No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a rovers, buttoning at back. 

„ 413.—The Fitzalan Costume. New Style of Prin- 
cesse Polonaise. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

‘ ., 417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tunique. 

,,434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

„ 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf 
NOVEMBER, 1880. 

„ 448.—The Clinton Costume. Basquine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 440.—Stylish •• Matins#.** 

„ 452.—The .Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
corsage, aud Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape and pointed hood. 


Large-sized Patterns. 

No. 405.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure ef 43 
inches. 

„ 406.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

JANUARY, 1881. 

No. 6 .—The Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo- 
uaise and hood. 

.. 8 *—The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage, 
Draperies, bouffant, and nuderakirt. 

»» 9*—The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 

draperies, and bouffant. 

»9 10.—The Mignouette Dinner Dress. Corsage, 
draperies, and train. 

n 11.—The Waterpark Home Dress. Corssge and 
upper skirt. 

(t 12.—The Flanders Dinner Dress. Panier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

99 13*—The Moncrieffe Dinner Dress. Princesse 
tunique, with plastron. 

•• 14.—The TremouiUe Evening Dress. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

•i 16.—The Samary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tunique. 

99 17.—The CLinchant, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

n 24.—The Fatiuitza. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, aud draperies. 

h 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tabliers, and bouffant. 

„ 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

•• 30.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

FEBRUARY, 1881. 

„ 32.—The Janzd Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffaut. 

99 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cape 
aud Hood. 

m 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Priucesse. 

36.—The Mgllina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

,, 37.—Tne Hervd Promenade Costume. 

„ 38.—The Beauvan Dinner Dress. 

99 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

„ 40.—The Luchesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Giiet, 
and draped tunique. 

99 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

„ 42.—Black C&chemire Costume. 

„ 45.—Wedding Dress. 

„ 52.—Blue satm Home Toilette. (Elaborate styles.) 

„ 53.—Black velvet Costume. „ 

„ 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

MARCH, 1881. 

99 35.—The Marie Promenade Costume. Corssge with 
hood, tablier, aud bouffaut. 

•t 57.—The Bernady Costume. Corssge, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

tt 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

0 » 56.—Tbe Bischoffsoheim Cootume. Corsage Red- 
ingote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 


I ^ _ MARCH— Continued. 

„ 60.—The Poniatowski Costume. Corsage ft, Giiet, 
draperies, paniers. and bouffant. 

00 38.—Black Silk Dress. Corsage, draperies, **** 
tunique. 

„ 69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

00 73.— 1 The Beaugrand Costume. Princesse tunique 
and draperies. 

00 74.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 
Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

»0 75.—The Dora Evening Costume. Aesthetic style. 

9 t 76.—The Potocka Bali Dress. 

99 77.—The Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage Rodingote, and tunique 
skirt. 

00 78.—The Aginconrt Travelling Costume. 

00 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 81.—Promenade Costume. 

„ 82.—Promenade Costume, pointed oorsage, and 
draperies of skirt. 

00 5b.—P rinoesse Night Dress. 

PATTERNS POR APRIL, 1881. 

Plats 1. 

00 84.—The Cambridge Toilette. Corsage, tablier, 
and bouffant. 

„ 85.—Tbe Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

«t 86 .—The Oxford Costume. Corsage prinoeeee, 
and draperies. 

Flats 2. 

99 87.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Skirt, draperies, and 
bouffant. (The Corsage is given full-sized.) 

00 88 .—Wedding Toilette. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
train. 

„ 89.—Bride’s Travelling Dress. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

Plat* 3. 

„ 90.—The Mignon Costume. Polonaise priuoesse, 
and draperies. 

•0 91.—Carriage Costume. Prinoesse tunique, and 
drapery. 

,0 92.—The Merode Costume. Corsage cuirasse, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

Plat# 4. 

Jackets, Mantles, Ac. for Sprotoand Summer, 188 L. 

„ 93.—The Balmoral Visite. 

„ 94.—The Coquette, a jacket fastening from left to 
right. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting Jacket, with 
military braid. 

„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Redingote style, 
and double breasted. 

„ 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

„ 98.—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

„ 100.—The Helena Visite, for moniiug or evening 
wear. 

„ 101.—The Hamilton Redingote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

„ 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

,. 103.—Tbe Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

•• 104.—Tne Mother Ship ton Mantle. 

Plate 6. 

M 105.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, with triple 
collar and upper skirts. 

„ 106.—The Heather Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

,, 107.—Concert Toilette, with high body. 

M 108.—Dinner Toilette: style of Henri II. 

Plat# 8 . 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

,, 110.—Boll or Grand Dinner Toilette. 

„ 111.—Pelisse, very rich style. 

„ 112.—Elegant Matinee. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

I Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 

| Sixpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

., 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

„ 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 5 . —Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The set of Jive dress skirts is supplied , post free, for 
ls.9d.iOr any three for 1«. Id. 


SLEEVES. 

▲.—Sleeve of } length tor demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. — Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 



DEVERE’S PARI8 MODEL PATTERNS PRICE 8IXPENCE EACH, POST FREE, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


LADIES' 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, So.. 

Price 6cL Each. 

U8KFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

„ 421.—The Parisian doth Jacket. Single-breasted, 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

M ^ —The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 
st 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide collar and coifs. 
,,425.—Asturias Visits Mantle for silk or cachmire. 
a, 426.—The Portia Visits, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odeyne Visits. 

M 428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

.. 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted, with 
shawl oollar. 

„ 430.—'The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Car rick capes. 

a, 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front, 
a, 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

„ 443.—The Chanoinesse Winter Mantle, with 

f athered shoulders. 

w _ e Porisien Mantle, with deep round cape and 

no sleeves. 

M 459.—The Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin & fur. 
,,460.—La Douilette Busse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

„ 466.—St. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

M 480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

„ 493a.—C lose-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 494.—The Lady's Coaohiug Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 

,, 471.—The Hermioue long Visite Mantle, with Hood, 
a, 478.—The “ Indispensable." a short Visile Mantle 
with Hood. 

,, 7.—The Duchesse Winter Mantle, 

a, 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 28.—The Dora Sortw du Bal. 

„ 27.—The Merveilleuse Visite Mantle. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Man ten u Visite. 

„ 33.—The Caro Visite Mantle. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

,, 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

,, 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 140.—The Victoria Mantelet. 

„ 203.—The Alathea Paletot, siugle-breasted, for doth. 
,, 211.—Close-fitting double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

„ 211a.— Same style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

„ 212.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted, with coat sleeve. 

„229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two,or three capes. 

,,239.—Circular Cloak, or Botoude, with round or 
pointed hood. 

„ 246.—The Biarritz Sortie du bal; very elegant and novel 
„ 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but¬ 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

„ 306.—The Cavendish Bedingote : Single-breasted. 

„ 309.—The Vienna Bedingote: Double-breasted. 

,, 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

„ 312.—The Narcissa Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

„ 314.—The Derby Dust Coat. Bedingote style and 
double-breasted, with ooat collar. 

M 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

„ 335.—The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 
Langtry Hood. 

,, 374.—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with Bedin¬ 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

„ 379.—The Gladys Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

,,394.—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jaoket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revers at neck. 
„ 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting mid single-breasted, with new hood. 


HOODS. 

(The m wiU be withdrawn from our List noart month.) 

„ 212a. —Pointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

„ 212b. —Bound Hood for do. do. 3d. 

„ 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite fiat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

„ 335a.— The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jaoket, 
similar in style to the Langtry Hood. 3d. 

N. B .—The above four hoods are all arranged so that 

they can be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

„ 385c.—The Langtry Hood, new pointed style, with 
edges turned bock, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 


„ 123.—Deep Monrning Costume, for s parent. 

„ 137.—Monrning Costume, pointed corsage 4 tnaiqne. 
M 167.—Monrning Visite Mantle. 

„ 168.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 


MORNING COSTUMES, Continued 

„ 184.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

„ 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Baequine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

„ 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

„ 270.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

„ 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 
,, 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

„ 334.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

„ 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

„ 852.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper nkirt. 

# # # For Underakirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price Zd.for all marked on the list at under 13 years of age ; 

13 yearn and upwards, 6d. 

„ 399.—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tuuiqne for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

„ 400.—The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 13. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

„ 404.—Little Victorine's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's collar and sash. 

„ 142a.—L awn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

,, 142b.—T he same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

„ 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

„ 147.—Zouave 8uit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

„ 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 

„ 151.—Boy's Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

„ 151a.—B oy's Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

„ 162.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

„ 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

„ 164.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Boke Princesse and kilted. 

„ 166.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

„ 166a.—T he same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

„ 189.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

„ 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of )2: similar shape to No. 211. 

„ 214a.—D itto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

„ 224.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

„ 229a.—S ingle-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

„ 229b.—S ingle breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

„ 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

„ 286.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

„ 287.—The Georgina Costnme, for a young lady of 9 
years old. Corsage, Bedingote, A upper skirt. 

„ 288.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years old. 

„ 328a.—T he Orleans La»vu Tenuis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

,, 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. Sd. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

,, 335b.—T he Alpine Hood. 3d. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. Sd. 

„ 337a.—R obe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 349.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

„ 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
• measure 80 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

„ 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 491.—Little Boy’s Costnme for 5 years old, 3d. 

„ 493.—Handkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 

,, 18.—The Stella: single-breasted Paletot for a little 
girl of 7 or 8. 

„ 19.—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or 6. 

„ 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 * 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

*„ 33b.—B aby's first Pelisse, with Cape. 


Juvmile Costumes for Sprxko amd Sumxkb, 1881. 

61. —The Cecile Visits for a girl of 10. 

62. —The Vauessa Costnme for a young lady of 1L 

Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

63. —The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

64. —The Emma Costnme for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 

cesse tunique, with Sailor’s collar. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued . 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

», 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 
tt 71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tunique aud draperies. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS’sizes 3d. each, post free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
ohest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the oomplete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 


LADIES* SIZES, 4d. each, post free. 
^Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39}, 

Or may be had cut in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the oomplete set, price 3s., post free. 


%• This list is added to every month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

**« Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion . 

These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Deverh & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 

Just Published. 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOB GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 

With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS, 
Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

The March Nnmber contains a beautiful 
Colored Plate of Girls’ and Children’s Dresses, 
suitable for all occasions. Also an Unoolorea 
Plate of Children’s Promenade Costumes; re¬ 
verse views and full letterpress description, 
making it an invaluable boos for mothers and 
dressmakers. Post free for Twelve Stamps. 
Order at once as only a few copies are left. 


A PRETTY PBE8ENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE’S RABBIT, 

AMD 

MOTHER'S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9} by 7} inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 
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THE WOULD OP FASHION. 


Cjjt ♦— Continued. 

THE PRINCE88’8. 

Mr. Edwin Booth’s masterly performance as 
King Lear was brought to a dose on March 19th, 
being sncoeeded by The Merchant of Venice, and 
Katherine and Petruchio, in which the great 
tragedian sustained the parts of Shylock and 
Petruchio, for six nights only. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The Corsican Brothers and The Cup still 
attract crowded audiences to this popular nouse, 
but the public mind is mnch interested in Mr. 
Henry Irving’s prospective arrangements. It 
is that gentleman’s intention to appear with 
Miss Terry in comedy, and on April 16th will 
be produced The Belle's Strategem, with Mr. 
Irving as Doricourt. and Miss Ellen Terry as 
Letitia Hardy. Early in May will begin the 
performances of Othello, in which the English 
and American tragedians, Mr. Henry Irving and 
Mr. Edwin Booth, meet on the same stage, alter¬ 
nating the parts of Othello and Iago. These 
Shakesperian representations (in which Miss 
Ellen Terry will sustain the part of Desdemona), 
are anticipated with the greatest ardour by all 
true lovers of the drama. 

THE COURT. 

The revival of Heartsease , an English adapta¬ 
tion by Mr. James Mortimer of Dumas’ La 
Dame wax Camelias, has afforded Madame Mod- 
jeska’s countless admirers an opportunity of 
seeing her in the part of Constance, in which 
she made her first appearance at this charming 
house. It is a part somewhat difficult to play, 
more especially to an English audience, but the 
gifted artiste wins from the first the sympathies 
of her listeners for the erring, repentant, and 
fast-fading Constance. The part affords a 
thousand opportunities for the display of those 
tender touches of manner, and plaintive tones 
and changes of voice which are so powerfully 
present in Madame Modjeska’s acting. Mr* 
Forbes-Robertson is excellent as the lover, rising 
to great power in the third act, and maintaining 
the role with force and passion to the end of 
the play. Mr. G. W. Anson’s acting as Gaston, 
is very touching and effective. Miss Winifred 
Emery sustains the part of Nichette with her 
usual skill, and Miss J. Clifford makes a most 
sympathetic character of the affectionate Nanine. 
The play is preceded by Two Old Boys , in which 
Mr. W. G. Anson, Mr. E. Price, and Miss W. 
Emery appear with good effect. Romeo and 
Juliet was produced on March 26th, and is to be 
followed by Mr. Wills's new play Juanne, in which 
Madame Modjeska appears. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Under the able management of Mr. Charles 
Warner, the English version by Mr. H. J. Byron 
of the great drama by M. M. D’Ennery and 
Jules Verne, entitled Michael Strogoff, has been 
most successfully produced. The scenery de¬ 
signed by Mr. W. Beverley is magnificent, and 
the appearanoe of the beautiful horses provided 
by Mr. Sanger adds not a little to the interest 
of the representation. The cast is a most power¬ 
ful one, includingMr. Charles Warner as Michael 
Strogoff, Messrs. H. J. Byron, James Fernandes, 
Irish, Rosier, Ac., Ac ; Mrs. Herman Vesin as 
Olga Strogoff, Mrs. Bernard-Beere as Sangaree, 
ana Miss Gerard as Nadia Fedor. Doubtless 
a signal and long continued success awaits 
Michael Strogoff. 

PBINCB OF WALKS’8. 

The Colonel, preceded by In Honour Bound, 
continues to be exceedingly attractive at this 
house. It is more than possible that the good- 
natured laughter provoked by The Colonel will 
go farther towards curing the ‘‘msthetio” craze 
th an many a long-winded homily, or a thousand 
unkind witticisms. 

THE IMPERIAL. 

Miss Helen Barry and a talented company 
have this house for a short season, giving Doth 
afternoon and evening performances. The 
comedy-drama Led Astray forms the afternoon 
entertainment, and A Lesson in Love is produced 
every evening; Miss Helen Barry appearing in 
both pieces. 

Mrs. Kendal has re-appeared at the St. 
James’s after her late severe accident in The 
Money Spinner. The Upper Crust and Hester's 
Mystery continue to attract at the Folly, and 
The Pirates of Penzance pursue their merry 

course unhindered at the Opera CoMiQUE. At 

the Criterion the bill of fare includes Brave 
Hearts and Where's the Cat ? while Peggy and 
Don Juan Junior form an attractive programme 


Cflmgjmitottce. 


l. All letters mustbe addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

m. MSS. must always be accompanied by 
stamps for return , if found ineligible . 

EDITOR’S NOTICES. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 
the Postal Union: For One Teas, 11s. 6d.; Six 
Months, 5s. »d. ; Three Months, 8s ; Single 
Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Dbvbrb A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young Street, 
Kensington. 


BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the 
March Number of the “ Gentleman's Magazine of 
Fashion,” which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. 
each, post free. 

Mrs. H. writes:— 

“lam determined not to be behind in getting 
your April Number, so I enclose yon my sub¬ 
scription to the end of the year. I nearly 
missed the March one beoanse I did not order it 
until the 2nd of the month, and it would have 
been a great loss to me on account of the 
Juvenile Plates; I would not have missed it on 
any account, and yon will quite believe me, when 
I tell yon that I have made fifteen dresses from 
the colored Juvenile Plates only, eight of No. 64, 
four of 62 and three of 63, besides several of 
the dresses. I must thank yon also for the new 
shapes of sleeves which make such a useful 
variety to dressmakers.” 

Mrs. G. (Holloway) writes :— 

“I have always found your patterns very 
useful to me, as they are to be depended upon, 
and they save a great deal of time when one has 
a good many dresses to make, besides they are 
so very cheap.” 

Miss Ellib writes.— 

1 ‘ I have had your Magazine for many years, 
and being a dressmaker, have always found it 
most useful. The improvements lately have 
made it [muoh more valuable ; but I must say 
that I think your Maroh Number the best you 
have ever published. It is so full of charming 
dresses, and all so useful in style. Ladies like 
so much more choice nowadays in ordering 
children’s dresses, that a “ Juvenile Number ” 
such as you give twice a year, is a great boon 
to dressmakers.” 

M. A. writes:— 

“I have received the March Number, and 
am delighted with the costumes.” 

Mrs. Hudson writes:— 

“ Many thanks for your kindness in Bending 
me the Magazine so soon after I ordered it. I 
have taken your Fashion Book for upwards of 
two years now, and it is the best one I have ever 
seen, and your patterns are so very useful.” 


Mrs. Brown writes:— 

# “All the patterns that she has had from the 
Editors have given great satisfaction.” 

Messrs. E. Bourdillault A Co. (Halifax, 
Nova Scotia,) write:— 

“ We note the improvements lately made in 
your Magazine, which add mnch to its ap¬ 
pearanoe and usefulness, and whioh must be as 
greatly appreciated by your patrons as it is, we 
assure you, by us.” 

Mrs. Smith writes:— 

“ I always recommend your patterns and 
book, being a dressmaker. I find they are a 
great help to me.” 

Mrs. E. B.—Send twelve stamps for our 
March Number, in which yon will find what you 
require in great variety. We should have re¬ 
plied to yon by post had yon complied with 
Rule II. Onr correspondence is so large that 
we are obliged rigidly to enforce this rule. 

Elaine. —A tea gown in black brocade or 
satin would be very suitable. Make it up like 
the Watteau (58) in our March Number with 
satin pUssis, and jabot of white lace. If for 
slight mourning, the plissis and pocket may be 
of lavender or violet satin. 

Mrs. James G.—Yon could not ohoose a 
better pattern than 62 on onr Juvenile Plate for 
March. It would look equally well in grey, with 
bine or cardinal bands. With regard to the 
wedding dress, Ac., yon will see the latest styles 
illustrated, and the fullest information given in 
onr present Number. 

True Blue. —Yon will find a charming 
Matinee suitable for receiving a breakfast party 
for the Boat Race on onr first plate. 

A Dressmaker.— The Spring Mantle Plate 
is published in the present Number. 

We are much gratified to find that our pre¬ 
paration for the little ones in our March Number 
has been so widely appreciated, and so warmly 
praised. We thank our fair frxends one and all 
for their kind words of encouragement, and trust 
they will be as much pleased with the catering 
for the present Number. 

Mrs. W. S. writes :— 

“ I have just returned from Paris, and I 
must tell you how pleased I was with the Grands 
Magazine St. Joseph, to which I paid a visit, I 
purchased there a great variety of articles, such 
as gloves, under linen, and mantles, which I 
found very cheap, ana of the best Btyle and 
make. Yonr readers may like to hear of this.” 

Mrs. Harriett Fawthrop— Your pattern 
cannot be sent, as von have not given any address. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Miss 
M’Le&n; Mrs. Howard; Mrs. Spencer; Mrs. 
Cooper, Ac., Ac. 


1 vol. doth. fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 

U There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall's verses .”—Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness .”—The Queen. 

M Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 


Deveres Model Busts—Price 26 s. 

(Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery 4 miles of Charing Cross, 
or at any London Terminus.) 

We consider these Busts to be of so much importance to onr Subscribers, that 
we again give the illustration of one on this page. They are supplied only to 
onr Subscribers, and we charge them at cost price, so as to place this great 
advantage in the reach of all our supporters. 

We supply these Busts, for the following sizes of Chest Measures:—30 inches, 
311, 33, 341,36, 371, 39i> 41, 421, and 44 Inches. 

Devere’s Model Bast is specially made for the use of Drapers, Dressmakers, 
and private families, it is accurately moulded in papier machS from the most 

S erfect figures, and is covered with stoat twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet 
exible surface for the various purposes of making, trimming, ana trying-on. 
When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes, it may suffice to mention 
the size or sizes required, but when a Lady requires one for her own private 
use, she should ALWAYS SEND A DRESS BODY with the order, 
because Ladies and their maids have so many wavs of taking the chest measure, 
that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure guide. When a dress body is sent 
(no matter if new or old), a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figure will be 
carefully selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the orate 
carefully packed to prevent damage.__ 

Can be obtained only from Louis Deters A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. Orders to be sent by letter only, enclosing P. O. Order, oheque, or 
cash for the amount. A specimen Bast may be seen, and Orders given, at our 
Woaf.'FVnri Office. fi. Arirvll Place. Rerant Street. W. 
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Plates. THE WORLD OF FASHION. May 1881 . 

Full-sized Patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price Sixpence and Threepence each } post free . 
These Costumes are from the Grands Magazine Saint-Joseph , 117 — 119 , Rue Montmartre , and 2 , Rue Joquelet t Paris , 
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Vol. 68. 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS, 

FOE MAY, 1881. 

It is a curious fact, and one only noticed by 
the closest observers of Fashion, that in times 
of great prosperity, taste in dress is often apt 
to degenerate into extravagance and exaggera¬ 
tion. This was the case in France during the 
latter years of the Empire, and it has nearly 
always occurred in England when the nation 
has been unusually prosperous. At such 
times ladie$ seem ready to take up any extrava¬ 
gant fancy; having plenty of money they buy 
anything that may be offered, and so taste 
declines, and fancy, luxury, and frivolity reign 
supreme. 

France at the present time is enjoying great 
prosperity, and we already perceive, in all the 
purely French Journals of Fashion, indications 
of that development of exaggerated styles 
that we have above alluded to; but we may 
confidently say that these fancies will not, this 
time, be followed by English Ladies, and will 
only have a very brief career in France. 

In England it is several years since we have 
enjoyed any share of prosperity. Trade and 
manufactures have diminished instead of ex¬ 
panding, while a successsion of bad harvests 
has impoverished agriculture, and seriously 
affected the landed interests. Ladies, as a 
rule, have had less money to spend, and it has 
been necessary to lay it out to the very best 
advantage, and to ascertain what was really the 
Fashion, and what was in the best taste. It is 
to this cause that we attribute the unprece¬ 
dented success which our Magazine is enjoy¬ 
ing: it is, indeed, the only Magazine in the 
world which contains Costumes specially de¬ 
signed to suit tho taste and requirements of 
English Ladies; and, knowing what they re¬ 
quire in times like the present, we believe 
our great increase of circulation shows we 




have hilly succeeded in meeting those require¬ 
ments. 

True to our old principle of following up 
every large increase of circulation by some 
improvement, or some addition to the contents 
of the Magazine, either in quality or quantity, 
we have this month made an increase in the 
number of the Costumes contained on our 
sixth and seventh Plates. Each of these 
Plates will in future contain Six Ladies’ Cos¬ 
tumes instead of Four, being an addition to our 
number of Costumes of four every month. 

The experience of the last few months has 
shown that our Subscribers generally prefer 
the Costumes designed for us by the Grands 
Magazins St. Joseph, to those supplied to us 
by other Parisian houses ; we have, therefore, 
arranged that the Costumes on Plates 6, 7, and 
8 shall all be selected from this celebrated 
house, the styles being specially chosen by our 
artists to suit the taste of English Ladies. As 
a rule the more elaborate styles will appear on 
these Plates, the quieter styles being contained 
in Plates 1 to 4, the Costumes in which are 
specially selected from those Artistes des 
Modes, whose patrons belong solely to the 
andenne noblesse of France, and whose designs 
are reserved exclusively for this Magazine. 

In referring to our Plates of Costume, ladies 
will see that a great change has taken place 
since last May. Jerseys, hoods, and narrow 
skirts are no longer worn ; handkerchief cos¬ 
tumes have quite gone out. It is in sleeves 
that we have the greatest change; all are 
larger and fuller at top, or have pleatings or 
puffings down to the elbow, and sometimes to 
the wrist; other sleeves have slashings at the 
top. These changes are a great improvement 
for ladies who are thin. Ladies of proportionate 
figure will still continue to wear the ordinary 
sleeve, but oven these will be a little larger at 
top. 

Flounces, with gatherings at top, are being 
much worn; large long kiltings are not now 
worn except they have bands across them, 
which bind them in their place, and take away 
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world judges of the character of a woman by her 
dress. By making our own dresses, or a part of our 
dresses, we keep ourselves out of the common range 
of woman, and prevent dress from falling into excess 
or frivolity. 

The present fashion is certainly very elegant, but 
not very expensive; we use much less material, so 
we can add to the expense of the trimming: an old 
silk gown can be used for a dress foundation; old lace 
is in great favor; our ancestors’ collars and cuffs are 
fashionable. What a saving now for the ladies who 
have been careful of all these heirlooms : ancient lace 
has attained a most fabulous price, particulary old 
Valenciennes and old Brussels. I will add that to 
make a handsome frill, &c., real lace is not an abso¬ 
lute necessity, for the imitation has made such pro¬ 
gress that often only a connoisseur can detect real 
from imitation lace. 

After lace, the trimming most in vogue is steel and 
passementerie ,* these two articles have attained per¬ 
fection in design and solidity, the elegance of which 
cannot be contested. Dresses are, on the whole, 
trimmed with lace and passementerie, and sometimes 
crossed in front by a sash of 10 inches wide, falling 
behind on the pouff, or elegantly intermixed with it. 

For this summer, jackets retain the Mother Hubbard 
style, varying only as to length and gatherings ; the 
trimmings on them consist of passementerie. 

1 have seen, in some of our best houses, summer 
dresses made of black grenadine brochie , with low 
neck and short sleeves; but these dresses are made 
high in a second by the addition of a pelerine, and 
sleeves of lace fastened on the body; the bodies are 
trimmed with passementerie , and the effect looks 
charming, new, and very cool; these dresses will be 
as much worn as the Spanish dress (described in my 
March Paris Letter), and will have a great success 
for concerts and dinner dresses. 

I gave you in my April letter all information as to 
gloves, stockings, balayeuses , hats, hair, collars, 
cuff8, &c.: nothing newer has since appeared. Sun¬ 
shades are large for promenade, and small for carriage 
wear—only just large enough to shade one’s face; the 
larger ones proved so cumbersome. The large ones 
are all of fancy material, while the smaller sizes are 
made to match the toilette. You only require one 
frame, the covering being easily removed : every lady 
can thus, at a small cost, have a parasol to match 
each dress by making it herself. To do that she 
need only take the size of her parasol, cut eight 
pieces, sew them together; at the top sew a ring, and 
at each point a smaller ring, or a little catch. The 
cover is fastened on the sunshade when closed. 

COMTESSE DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and qf propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 341 inches round the chest , and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns , so that the seams need not be allowed 
for when cutting out , except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bu the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 



THE MAYNARD VISIT* MANTLE. (114.) 

Our first pattern is the very elegant Visite Man¬ 
tle for Summer wear, which is shown on the second 
figure of our-first plate. This pattern consists of 
front, back, sleeve, and the small three-cornered piece 
which forms the underside of sleeve. 

The seam which joins the back (a long narrow piece) 


flounce, edged with plaid and a drapery, caught by 
gathers, rather high on the right side, and lower on 
the left: the back is well draped. It will require 
12 yds. satinette (washing material); 2\ yds. plaid; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(114).—The Maynard Visite Mantilla of 
cachemire de VInde, trimmed with Spanish lace, fringe, 
and satin bows. It will take 2 yds. cachemire de VInde ; 
7 yds. fringe; 12 yds. Spanish lace ; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(i.15).—The Curzon Afternoon Dress of 
drab cachemire, trimmed with brown plush: the 
body is pointed in front, and forms a slight coat tail 
behind; the overskirt is well draped over a plissd 
underskirt. The whole toilette looks very elegant 
and stylish. Quantities required : 13 yds. cachemire; 
2 yds. plush; 12 buttons. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(116).—The Badminton Lawn Tennis Cos¬ 
tume, composed of a triple-flounced underskirt, an 
overskirt elegantly draped front and back, and a 
round jacket, ornamented with an elegant and suit¬ 
ably designed sleeve. Will require 8 yds. satinette 
for skirt and sleeves ; 6 yds. pompadour ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(117).—The Steenbock Afternoon Visiting 
Toilette of mousseline de laine and satin. The 
jacket is very elegant, trimmed with re vers behind, 
and a satin collar and satin puffs at sloeves. The 
overskirt is gathered under a loop of Ratin on the 
right side ; at left side it flows gracefully over the 
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underskirt, which is made of alternate pleats of 
satin and musteline de laine ; at back the skirt is 
ornamented with three mousseline plissJs. It will 
take 6 yds. doable-width mousseline de laine ; 4fc yds. 
satin; 18 buttons. 

Pig. 3.—(118).—-The Vera Carriage Toilette of blue 
pompadour and gold-colored satinette, trimmed with 
broderie Anglaise. This toilette is very simple and 
very effective: it is composed of a jacket, trimmed 
with a band of satinette and embroidery, the back 
forms a plissS; the overskirt is draped elegantly on 
each side over a plain skirt, ornamented by a band 
like the jacket and overskirt. Quantities required : 

9 yds. pompadour: 2 yds. satinette; 14 yds. embroi¬ 
dery. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

Pig. 1.—(119).—Young Lady’s Promenade Toilette 
of mauve cadhemire. The body is cut en points at 
baok, and has two points in front; the tablier is 
oompoeed of double draperies, crossing in front on a 
plissi petticoat of spotted material: cuffs and collar 
to match. It will take 8 yds. cachemire ; 6 yds. 
spotted material; 12 buttons ; 2 yds. ribbon. 

Pig. 2.—(120).—The S&nturce Reception Toilette 
of black satin, trimmed with passementerie: the 
body forms a jacket in front; at back it is gathered, 
and then falls very elegantly on the skirt, and is 
ornamented at the end of the gathers by a large bow 
and long ends : the front is very gracefully draped on 
the plisst underskirt; the whole is ornamented with 
rich passementerie. Quantities required : 24 yds. 
satin; 19 yds. silk, or 18 yds. cachemire ; 5 yds. 
passementerie; 3 yds. sash ribbon : 12 buttons. 

Pig. 3.—(121).—The Brooke Dinner Toilette of pink 
crSpon de VInde. This elegant toilette is composed 
of body with waist-band and skirt all in one : the 
front is well draped on an underskirt bouillonnJ, and 
gathered; the back of body is plissi, and gathered, 
and then the fulness is caught up here ana there on 
the underskirt, and ornamented with bows and bands 
of satin ribbon. Will take 14 yds. crdpon de VInde : 
6 yds. satin ribbon ; 8 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

*** The upper part of this Plate contains the latest 
novelties in Bonnets. 

No. 1.—White Straw Bonnet, trimmed with red 
and gold-striped ribbon, chenille flowers, and white 
feathers. 

No. 2. —Bronze Straw Bonnet, trimmed with a 
draped fold of olive-green satin, and a bronze-colored 
feather, shot with olive; a steel buckle at the sides. 

No. 3.— Steel feathered-covered Bonnet, orna¬ 
mented with pink roses and steel-woven strings. 

Pig. 1.—(122).—The Keppel Promenade Toilette of 
Navy-blue brocade and Navy-blue silk : the jacket is 
very elegantly cut behind, and the whole Costume is 
very stylish, laid in pleats in front, crossed by two 
draperies of brocade : the t>lain sides are in brocade : 
the back is plain, and well draped on a petticoat of 
coquilUs and plissts. It will take 61 yds. brocade; 

10 yds. silk; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(123).—The Esmo Yisite Mantle of grena¬ 
dine brochte, elegantly ornamented with lace. Quan¬ 
tities required : 4 yds. grenadine; 14 yds. plissS lace, 
or 32 yds. plain lace to form the plissis. 

Pig. 3.—(124).—The Warburton Promenade Cos¬ 
tume of coin ted cachemire and satin. The oollar, 
cuffs, middle drapery of skirt, and flounce are of 
satin ; the rest of cachemire. The top skirt is out 
en polonaise , with a folded sash crossing the front. 


and fastening under the drapery at baok. It will take 
10 yds. cachemire ; 41 yds. satin; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

The Costumes on this and the two following Plates 
are specially designed for us by the Qrands Magazine 
8t. Joseph, 117—119, Rue Montmartre, and 2, Rue 
Joquelet, Paris. 

The proprietors of the Qrands Magazine St. Joseph 
have arranged to supply our Subscribers with any of 
the Costumes illustrated on Plates 6, 7, or 8 at the 
very moderate prices named after the Description of 
each. They will also pay the carriage to London on 
all orders above One Pound in amount. 

Pig. 1.—(125).—'The Lorely Costume, made of black 
silk and satin. The jacket is long in front: at back 
it terminates en papillon; the underskirt is made 
with a plissd, headed by a narrow flounce. A drapery 
crosses the front, well pleated on the right side, and 
falling low on the left, and trimmed with fringe all 
round. It will take 15 yds. silk ; 4 yds. satin; 4 yds. 
fringe; 4 yds. ribbon, 18 buttons. 

Price, made up in silk and satin, .£5 19s. 3d. 

Fig. 2.—(126).—The Bengali Costume for Visiting, 
or the Carriage. It has a long train made of silk and 
satin, and trimmed with fringe and passementerie: 
the body closes diagonally, and is trimmed with revere 
and a bouillonnd chemisette ; it is cut square in front, 
and in coat form behind: the front of skirt is trimmed 
diagonally with fringe and passementerie : the skirt 
and train are edged with plissJs and gatherings ; the 
whole trimmed with ribbon. It will require 20 yds. 
silk; 5 yds. satin; 2 yds. fringe; 31 yds. passemen¬ 
terie ; 6 yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. 

Price £7 16s. 6d. 

Pig. 3.—(127).—The White Lily Morning Toilette of 
beige: the body is very novel; the yoke u gathered, 
and from thence start the pleats, which are continued 
down to the bottom edge of the jacket body. The 
skirt is made with draperies, forming a tunique in 
front, and two pouffe at back. It wDl take 14 yds. 
material. 

Price £2 5s. 6d. in Tussore ; £3 Os. in Surah. 

Pig. 4.—(128).—Elegant Afternoon Promenade Cos¬ 
tume of satin, trimmed with large bands of passe¬ 
menterie : the tablier forms a point in front: it is 
elegantly draped at back. The underskirt consists 
of pleatings and plissts, edged by a band of passe¬ 
menterie. The body is pointed front and back, and 
elegantly trimmed. It will take 16 yds. satin ; 8 yds. 
passementerie ; 18 buttons; 3 large buttons. 

The price of the Skirt made up is £3 18s. 3d.; 
material for body, J01 3s. 9d. 

Pig. 5.—(129).—Fashionable Promenade Dress, 
made of satin and brocade. The skirt is made with a 
long pliss <^, crossed by a sash of brocade, trimmed 
with fringe. The cuxrasse body is in brocade, but¬ 
toned diagonally. Quantities required : 10 yds. 
satin ; 8 yds. brocade ; 2 yds. fringe; 18 buttons. 

Price of the Skirt made up, J83 0 s. ; material for 
body, £1 2s. 6d. 

Fig. 6.—(130).—Promenade Costume of Satin (it 
may be made in any color): the dress is elegantly 
trimmed with brocade, fringe, and cord: the back 
draperies are in brocade ; the sleeves nre very novel 
and elegaut. It uiU take 14 yds. satin; 31 yds. 
brocade; 6 buttons. 

The price of the Skirt made up is £3 lls. 6d.; the 
body material, £1 53. 9d. 
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PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

Fig. l.—(131).—The Argentine Promenade Toilette 
made of cripon and satin : the body has three capes, 
and is trimmed in front by bouillonni bows and tag’s; 
the skirt is elegantly draped out, and is caught up in 
the middle by bows and tags : the underskirt is made 
with bouillonnd8 and plissis. It will take 12 yds. 
cripon; 5 yds. satin; 6 yds. ribbon; 12 tags. 

Price made up, £119s. 3d.; or in satin and cache - 
mire , .£2 7s. 3d. 

Fig. 2.—(132).—The Balsamine Costume, made in 
a Holland material, trimmed with embroidery: the 
Costume is composed of a lonj? plissi skirt with 
draperies, trimmed with embroidery; the body is 
trimmed by a large collar, and is double-breasted. 
Quantities required: 12 yds. Holland; 12 buttons; 
8 yds. embroidery. . 

Price made up in Holland, £1 2s. 6d., or in Pom¬ 
padour, trimmed with lace, .£1 3s. 6d. 

Fig. 3.—(133).—The Cactus Costume of beige, 
trimmed with striped bayadere : the costume is very 
elegaut and stylish; it is well draped in front and 
back, and the body is very becoming. It will require 
14 yds. beige; 4yds. bayadire; 12 buttons. 

Price made up, £2 7s. 3d.; or in cachemire and 
silk Pekin, £3 Os. 

Fig. 4.—(134).—Visits Mantilla of quite a new 
shape, made of cachemire de V Inde , trimmed with 
fringe and passementerie down the back, and ornamen¬ 
ted with satin bows. Will take 3 yds. cachemire de 
VJnde; 13 yds. fringe; 3 yds. satin ribbon ; an orna¬ 
ment for the back. 

Price £1 11s. 6d. 

Fig. 5. —(135). —Rich Yisite in double Merino, 
trimmed with marabout, fringe, and passementerie. 
It will take 3 yds. Menno; 12 yds. fringe; 4 yds. 
small passementerie ; large ornament for the back. 

Price £1 19s. 3d. 

Fig. 6.—(136).—Elegant Yisite Mantle of cachemire 
de Vlnde , lined with silk, trimmed with marabout 
fringe, and satin bows. It will take 3 yds. cachemire 
de Vlnde ; 8 yds. fringe; 4* yds. satin ribbon. 

Price £3 8s. Od. 



Fig. 5.—(141).—Elegant Promenade Costume of 
black satin and Pekin. The jacket is of purple 
satin, double-breasted, and trimmed with a deep 
plissi: the skirt is composed of a long plissi in 
front, and three small plissis on each Bide, trimmed 
by a drapery of Pekin, which forms bows and ends on 
the left side, each end being trimmed by a bow ; the 
right side of this dress is slightly draped. It will 
take 6 yds. purple satin; 19 yds. black satin; 4 yds. 
Pekin; 4dozen Duttons. 

Price £5 8s. Od. 


BEREAVED. 


TjH ! brightly gleams the sunshine in 
‘ j the blue autumnal sky, 

‘ And lightly skimming through the 
air, a few late swallows fly ; 
And all around is bright and fair, as if 
some painter’s hand 

tt_ J j. to: 4-Vi »lAwin«r A/tlnrn f.Vm f«.ir 



and fruitful land. 

But what to me are all these sights ?— 
to me they bring no joy: 

When last I saw them, in my arms I held 
my baby-boy. 


Scarce had he learned to prattle, yet 
every little word 

To me was sweetest music my ears had 
ever heard. 

Bright dreams of future greatness for him 
filled all my mind— 

How he might be in coming years a king 
among mankind. 

My child, my fair-haired darling, ah ! me, 
that thou shouldBt be 

Torn from the loving mother who had 
such dreams for thee. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(137).—Little Edith’s Promenade Costume 
for a girl of 10. It is of satinette, trimmed with em¬ 
broidery ; the front is single-breasted: the back forms 
two plissis , edged with embroidery. Quantities re¬ 
quired : 8 yds. satinette; 18 buttons; 8 yds. embroi¬ 
dery. 

Price Us. 

Fig. 2.—(138).—The Lucia Costume for a little 
girl of 5; of blue cachemire de Vlnde , trimmed with 
a plissi gilet of white satin ; the whole dress is edged 
with white satin. Will require 4fc yds. cachemire; 
2\ yds. satin. 

Price £2 7s. 3d. 


Fig. 3.—(139).—The Edm£e Afternoon Toilette 
for a girl of 7, of white piqui and embroidery. This 
little princesse costume is very elegant, with its wide 
collar and large revers. It will take 5j yds. piqui ; 
7 yds. embroidery ; 12 buttons. 

Price .£1 8s. 6a. 

Fig. 4.—(140).—Summer Promenade Costume of 
brown cachemire , and light-brown satin: the plissi 
petticoat is of satin, and so are the pipings of cos¬ 
tume ; the body is out square, trimmed with revers, 
and has a plissi chemisette ; the skirt is well draped, 
and cut in Yandykes, trimmed with rosettes; the 
back falls en pouff, with a long plissi. Quantities 
required: 9 yds. cachemire ; 9 yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

Price <£3 11s. 6d. 


All that is left me of my child is yonder 
little mound; 

I scarce can think my baby sleeps beneath 
the daisied ground. 

Ah ! me, his little feet no more the gar¬ 
den paths will tread; 

No more he’ll sport a living flower around 
each flowery bed. 

The thought is anguish to my soul, my 
life has lost its joy— 

My heart seems buried in the grave of my 
beloved boy. 

Should children’s merry footsteps in the 
happy years to come 

Awake the slumbering echoes of my now 
bereaved home : 

Though other lisping accents should make 
my heart rejoice 

Still sweeter will the memory be of my lost 
baby’s voice; 

And though my love for them be deep, 
the best, most sacred part 

Belongs to my lost darling, and lies buried 
in my heart. 

C. I. 
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A HARVEST OF TARES. 

By G. Ewajlt Fleming. 

BOOK THE SECOND.—REAPING. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ON LESSING COMMON. 

0 sleep visited the eyes of John 
Somerset during the night after 
the concert. The weary hours 
passed by, each finding him more 
restless than the last, until the 
grey dawn of a spring morning 
gave light to the sleeping world. 
All night, through the darkness, the face of 
Salome had looked at him out of the corners 
of the luxurious room; all night ho heard the 
quiet breathing of the doceived sleeper by his 
side, while to the ear of his mind came the 
deep, rich tones of Salome’s voice in the fa¬ 
miliar duet. As soon as daylight was fairly 
broken, John Somerset rose from his restless 
couch, and hastily dressing, descended to the 
library. The household was not yet astir in 
the lower part of the mansion, but a great 
mastiff who slept in the hall during the night 
roused himself as the master of the house 
appeared on the staircase, and, after many 
yawns and stifled barks, prepared to follow him. 
Mr. Somerset-Dysart unfastened the iron 
shutters which protected the library windows, 
and threw open the casement, letting in a puff 
of chill March air. He then stepped out on the 
lawn, followed by the dog, who had conceived 
a violent fondness for his new master. 

The great clock of the stables struck six as 
John Somerset turned from the lawn into a 
side path which skirted the shrubberies, and 
led through a little home-coppice into fields 
beyond. Through these fields he went, faith- • 
fully and closely followed by the mastiff. The 
meadow path ended at length, opening through 
a stile on a wild stretch of heath, known as 
Lessing Common, and here, in the chili early 
morning, the wretched man walked and won¬ 
dered. 

He had known that sooner or later he should 
meet Salome, but that she would venture on 
the old familiar ground—that she would set up 
her tent at his very doors—had never entered 
into his calculations. 

Why was she here P 

Was it to bring about his open disgrace, or 
to make terms with him P 


By the meanest and worst part of his own 
nature John Somerset felt inclined to judge 
his wife. She also had grown tired of poverty, 
he reasoned, and would now share the wealth 
which his second marriage had given him. She 
had nothing to gain by denouncing him, but 
much to win if she kept the secret of her con¬ 
nection with him. 

So he argued to himself, using every con¬ 
vincing idea he could conceive, to prove to his 
quaking heart that Salome was at Lingford for 
motives of expediency, and not of revenge. 

He would discover her abode, he would con¬ 
trive an interview with her, he would obtain 
her promise of silence, win from her an ac¬ 
ceptance of his offers of support, and induce 
her to leave Lingford. 

Or- 

A red flush came over the face of John 
Somerset, whether born of shame or rapture I 
know not, as a thought flashed into his mind. 

Need Salome go ? 

Might not he enjoy from time to time the 
rare delight of seeing her, the one woman only 
who had power to touch his selfish heart: might 
not she remain near him, their mutual love 
guarded by perfcctest secresy and caution ? 

No formed plan presented itself to his mind, 
but an intense desire to see his wife, to converse 
with her, to gauge her feelings, and to leam 
her plans, took possession of his heart, and 
led his will captive. More than an hour had 
passed while he paced the stretch of moorland 
where the heather was brown as yet, but where 
golden dots of broom made little spots of glory 
in the chill sunshine—more than an hour, and 
nothing had come of his musing but that in¬ 
tense desire to see his forsaken wife. 

He recalled the sight of her face as it shone, 
a pale star from the little platform the night 
bofore : the large, sombre eyes which had never 
met his own, but had fixed themselves with 
cruel intentness on the comely woman at his 
side—the impassioned singing: the scornful 
treatment of Anne Dysart’s bouquet—all came 
back to his mind in the morning stillness on 
the moor. 

Once or twice a labourer had passed him on 
the way to work, greeting him with “ lowly 
lout ” and humble “ good morning, Squire.” 

Ah! there it was. The land on which he 
stood, the land that lay around him for miles, 
the grand old trees that shut in the Glen from 
his view, suffering only glimpses of its tall 
red chimneys to glimmer through their budding 
green, were all his now. Ho was the Squire. 

The lust of possession came into his soul 
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with tenfold strength. He had tasted the 
sweets of ownership; he had inhaled the in¬ 
cense of homage and loyalty; he had felt the 
power of masterdom, and all that greatness 
and littleness which helps to make a ruler of 
men, cried out in John Somerset’s heart, pro¬ 
testing against the power of one frail woman 
to dethrone him, to strip him of his new-born 
dignities. 

A thousand thoughts were rioting in his 
heart: thoughts of fear, of anger, impatience— 
greed of power—greed of gain—love;—and a 
thousand plans to gratify all these conflicting 
aims surged through his mind as at last he 
mechanically turned to leave the common. 

As he approached the style which led into 
the first field, his eyes still fixed on the ground, 
the mastiff gave vent to a low, thunderous 
growl, followed, without a second’s intermis¬ 
sion, by a violent and savage bark. 

John Somerset raised his eyes. 

Approaching the stile from the field was a 
young man, in whose neat attire and common¬ 
place appearance John Somerset recognised 
the young concert-giver, Henry Solland. 

Quick as lightning a thought flashed through 
his mind. Here was the man who could give 
him tidings of Salome. 

“ Quiet, Nero ! quiet, sir! ” he cried to the 
savage mastiff, who moderated his anger at 
the word of command, and reduced the bark 
into a low, uneasy growl. 

The two men met at the stile; Henry Sol- 
land stood in the field, John Somerset on 
Lessing Common. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Solland,” was the 
greeting which fell cheerily on the organist’s 
ear, accompanied by a hearty shako of the 
hand, which greatly pleased him. 

“ Good morning, sir,” he replied respectfully. 

“ You are out early,” proceeded Mr. Somerset, 
“ after your kind exertions of last evening.” 

“Oh, I always take a morning walk,” re¬ 
plied Henry Solland, “ whether I am early or 
late the night before.” 

“ I am sure,” said the other, we are all 
much indebted to you for your beautiful con¬ 
cert, and I hope the financial result has proved 
as satisfactory as the entertainment itself was.” 

“ Indeed it has, sir,” was the eager reply, 
“ but I am sure that is in a great measure 
owing to your kindness, and if Mis. Somerset- 
Dysart would not be offended at my freedom, 
I should like to wait upon her, and show her 
how much real good has resulted to the Society 
from your and her great goodness in taking up 
the concert so handsomely.” 


“ I have no doubt Mrs. Somerset-Dysart will 
be very pleased to see you at any time,” re¬ 
plied that lady’s husband. “ But what a suc¬ 
cess your duet was, Mr. Solland. You have a 
beautiful voice.” 

“ Oh, you are too kind, sir,” replied the young 
man, warmly; “ the success of the duet was 
entirely owing to Miss Saxon’s singing: not at 
all to mine. Miss Saxon’s voice is splendid.” 

The young man coloured faintly as he thus 
spoke in timid praise of the woman he loved, 
and that incipient blush did not escape the 
notice of Salome’s husband. 

A feeling—half of disgust, half of savage 
anger, rose in his mind as he looked at the 
young man before him, but he checked the 
impulse to pass on and leave him, for the in¬ 
formation he desired was not yet obtained. 

“ Miss Saxon is a member of your Socioty, 
I suppose P ” he said, with apparent carelessness. 

“ Yes, sir, and a very important member 
too.” 

“ I suppose so; and does she reside in Ling- 
ford P ” 

“ Oh yes, sir, she lodges with my mother.” 

There was such an indescribable mixture of 
importance, of exultation, of senseless happi¬ 
ness in the young man’s manner as he made 
this announcement, that John Somerset longed 
to strike him. His wife: his once idolised— 
aye! his still idolised Salome—shared the 
humble roof, and lived the commonplace, 
sordid life of this young man and his mother. 
There was madness in the thought. 

Henry Solland was not gifted with any 
power of divination, and he saw nothing in the 
manner of the man before him but a good- 
natured, though somewhat haughty, desire to 
be pleasant with his inferiors, and interested 
in their commonplace affairs. 

“ She lived in Lingford before, sir, as you 
may remember.” 

“ Oh ! yes ! ” allowed Mr. Somerset-Dysart; 
and Henry Solland, pleased and proud to talk 
on a subject that lay so near his heart, went on:— 

“ She went to London, and her father died 
there, and finding she could not get a living, 
she came back here. It appears she and her 
father used to lodge in the house with the last 
organist and his wife, and when she Game back, 
not knowing that old Freesti a was dead, she 
came naturally to the Cottage, and mother was 
glad to have her;—so she has lived with us 
ever since,” concluded the young man rather 
tamely, for seeing Mr. Somerset’s abstracted 
look, he feared that he had bored the great 
man by poor Salome’s simple story. 
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“ Ah, indeed; and Miss Saxon, does she-” 

John Somerset paused, hardly knowing how to 
frame the question he was burning to put. 

But Henry Solland, to whom getting a living 
was an every-day affair, easily interpreted the 
pause. 

“ Well, sir, there are not many pupils to be 
had in Lingford, but Miss Saxon and I share 
them between us.” 

A bitter, resentful pang smote the heart of 
the listener. So this man had foregone his 
own gains that Salome might have work to do. 
What was it but a sort of charity—a kindly 
cloak cast about the action that Salome should 
not think she was eating the bread of a beggar. 

They stood face to face in the early quiet 
morning, the two men who loved Salome—the 
man who loved and had forsaken her : the man 
who loved and had taken her in, and daily 
helped her to earn her bread. But the first man 
cursed the other in his heart in that morning 
stillness, because he had the power to help tho 
woman they both loved, while the path he had 
elected to tread led him to pass on the other 
side. 

A few more civil words passed between them, 
and then they parted, Nero, who had snarled 
and growled at intervals during all the con¬ 
versation, breaking again into a savage bark 
as he reluctantly followed his master back 
through the primrose-bordered fields, and 
through the coppico to the Glen. 

Henry Solland took his constitutional, and 
then walked briskly back through the same 
fields, but by another path, which led him at 
last into Lingford churchyard, and so down the 
little lane to the ivy-covered cottage, where his 
mother waited breakfast for him, but where 
his eager glance was disappointed, for the 
drawn curtains of her window showed that 
Miss Saxon had not yet made her appearance 
in the cottage parlour. 

CHAPTER Y. 

TUB COTTAGE BY THE CHUBCH. 

The little room was poorly furnished, but 
very neat, very precise, very clean. 

A frugal breakfast was spread on a table 
near the fire, being arranged for three persons, 
and the kettle was singing cheerily on the 
hob. A few simple plants adorned the spot¬ 
less window, and on a side table, among humble 
nick-nacks, and a few gaudily-bound books, 
stood Anne Dysart’s despised bouquet, in a 
blue and white vase. 

Henry Solland had brought it home on the 
previous evening, thinking Salome had inad¬ 



vertently left it in the concert-room, and as 
she had retired to her own room immediately 
on returning, he had no chance of restoring it 
to her, so had given it into his mother’s charge. 
It was still fresh and lovely, and scented the 
room with its delicious fragrance. 

Mrs. Solland sat in an arm-chair by the fire, 
engaged in knitting, placidly awaiting the 
entrance of her son from his usual walk. 

Her eyes brightened as he entered, and she 
sprang up with alacrity to make the tea, ex¬ 
changing an affectionate salute with the young 
man as he came to her and stood on the rug. 

“ Miss Saxon is not down yet,” he remarked, 
rather anxiously. 

“ No,” replied Mrs. Solland, “ I daresay she 
is tired. We will not wait breakfast, Henry. 
I expect she will be in no hurry, for little Miss 
Drake has a sore throat, and will not be able 
to take her lesson to-day. The man camo 
down with the message. I told Miss Saxon 
an hour ago, and I do not hear her stirring.” 

Mother and son sat down to their simple 
meal, talking over the concert as they ate, and 
Henry Solland told his mother of the meeting 
on Lessing Common, and how friendly and 
talkative Mr. Somerset-Dysart had been. 

“He asked about Salome—Miss Saxon, I 
mean,” the young man corrected himself, with 
a flush ; “ perhaps Mrs. Somerset-Dysart may 
be able to do something for her. There are the 
little girls at Forrester’s Field. I daresay 
Lady Forrester would let Miss Saxon give 
them lessons if Mrs. Dysart would speak for 
her.” 



“ That would be a good thing,” agreed Mrs. 
Solland, glancing at the bouquet, “ and it was 
very kind of her to throw the flowers last 
evening.” 

A knock at the door of the cottage interrupted 
the conversation, and presently a buxom, black- 
eyed young woman was ushered into the little 
parlour. 

“Why, Jenny!” cried Mrs. Solland, with 
evident pleasure, for the new comer was a well- 
to-do farmer’s only child, and always came 
accompanied by choice farm produce, which 
was very welcome in the modest household. 

Besides—(what keen eyes have young men’s 
mothers!)—Mrs. Solland detected in Jenny 
Maythorn’s heightened color and subdued man¬ 
ner, when in Henry’s presence, a liking, which 
only needed encouragement to grow into love : 
so she at all times gladly welcomed the pretty 
lively girl to her fireside. 

Their dwellings were not far distant, May- 
thorn’s farm lying among apple-orchards on 
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the other side of the churchyard, so that pretty 
Jenny often ran in and out of the cottage by 
the church. She was, moreover, a pupil of 
Henry Solland’s, and a member of his Choral 
Society, which naturally threw them a good 
deal into each other’s company. 

Jenny’s present business was to invite Mrs. 
Solland and Miss Saxon to tea the next after¬ 
noon, but before she had fully performed the 
errand her roving eyes were caught and fixed 
by the bunch of stephanotis and white violets. 

“ Oh ! ” she said, dropping her voice, and 
speaking with a certain significance, “ Miss 
Saxon brought the bouquet home then.” 

“ Of course,” replied Henry Solland, quickly, 
inclined to take offence at Jenny’s tone, with¬ 
out knowing why; “ at least, I carried it home 
for her,” he added. 

u Well,” asserted Jenny, boldly, “ I do not 
think that Mrs. Dysart was pleased at her 
leaving it on the piano, for she looked very 
black all the evening. I’m sure she need not 
be jealous now,” added the young lady, with a 
laugh. 

“ Jealous! ” cried Henry Solland, a fire 
rising to his eyes which made his mother’s 
heart quake within her. “ What reason has 
she, or anybody, to be jealous, concerning Miss 
Saxon.” 

“ Oh, it was all before your time,” replied 
Jenny Maythorn, dropping her voice as if she 
feared Salomo might hear her, but showing no 
disposition to go back from her statement. 
“ It was before you cnmo to Lingford, in the 
old Choral Society days, and before the Bank 
broke. But I know he used to flirt with her.” 

“ Who P ” demanded Henry Solland, savagely. 

“ Come, come,” said his mother, soothingly, 
anxious to secure peace between this desirable 
young couple; “you must not tell tales out 
of school, Jenny, and as to you, Henry, I 
don’t see why you have any reason to trouble 
yourself about Miss Saxon’s concerns. She is 
nothing to us, you know.” 

“ No, I know that,” he answered, and then 
held his peace. 

A feeling of restraint fell upon the little 
party, and soon Henry Solland left the room 
and the house. His mother and Jenny May- 
thorn had both risen when he went out, and 
they stood side by side in the window, watch¬ 
ing him till a turn in the churchyard path hid 
him from view. 

He was gone, as usual, to practise on the 
organ, and soon the sound of the instrument, 
played skilfully, if not feelingly, stole down 


the grave-bordered path, and floated in at the 
open window. 

It sounded in the ears of tho two women who 
stood side by side, hidden from outside view 
by the homely plants, talking in earnest whis¬ 
pers—not, alas ! too kindly—of a sister woman, 
who occupied the chamber above. 

To that room also, through its latticed case¬ 
ment, came the strains of the organ, bringing 
only a deeper feeling of weariness to the wan, 
white-faced woman, who lay with arms out¬ 
stretched on a humble bed, looking out with 
tired eyes at the fresh spring morning. Music, 
which had once been her life’s charm, was now 
its bane, and the organ notes floating in now 
and then seemed to weary her beyond expres¬ 
sion. No sleep had visited those wide open 
eyes during the night that had passed; no 
sense of rest, or refreshment came to her with 
the dawn of morning. In her dark eyes lay the 
shadow of an awful sorrow, and the calmness 
of an unswerving purpose. 

She had cast a hurried glance at John 
Somerset's face as she left the platform the 
evening before. She had marked its deadly 
pallor, and its haggard look, but no wave of 
pity thrilled across her heart, ruffling the un¬ 
alterable purpose of her soul. As far as pos¬ 
sible she put him from her mind, relegating 
his image to that dark and dreadful chamber 
of her soul, where the memory of the child— 
the dear little dead child—reigned with awful 
supremacy. There, for the present, Salomo 
shut in the memory of her husband, and busied 
herself with thoughts of the woman he had 
married. 

“ The time is coming, ” she thought with a 
fierce pang of joy, “ the time is coming when 
that proud head shall be bowed to the dust. 
Not all at once, not at a blow, but by a thou¬ 
sand little humiliations, before I strike the 
final bolt.” 

She laughed aloud with malicious glee, re¬ 
membering the incident of the bouquet. 

She had laid no plans, I doubt whether her 
mind was clear enough to do so, she only bent 
herself with her whole will to mortify tho 
woman who had (to her fancy) usurped her 
place, reserving her final vengeance for the day 
when Anne Dysart in fancied security of pride 
and place, dared openly to defy her. 

While she lay brooding over her wrongs in 
the little cottage chamber, another link had 
been added to a chain which was slowly 
lengthening, by the petty malicious chatter of 
two women in the room below. 

From the window in the rood-loft Henry 
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Solland could see his cottage-door, and through¬ 
out his practice he kept a watchful eye upon 
the movements of talkative Jenny May thorn. 

A dark shadow brooded on his face as he 
played, and his thoughts were far from the 
keys and the notes he produced. 

J enny May thorn’s thoughtless words rankled 
in his mind, and though he affected to despise 
them even to himself, they had a sinister effect 
upon him. 

He determined when Jenny had departed 
to find out from his mother whether anything 
more had been said concerning Salome and 
John Somerset, therefore it was that he 
watched the cottage-door incessantly, until in 
about an hour he saw Jenny May thorn 
hurriedly leave his dwelling and hasten in her 
homeward direction. Henry Solland gathered 
up his music and locked the organ, but before 
he left his place he saw the cottage-door open 
again and Salome, dressed for walking, appear. 

Another time he would have hurried with 
loving eagerness to intercept her, but some¬ 
thing held him back, and when five minutes 
later he walked up to the cottage door, Salome 
was out of sight. 

Mrs. Sollaud had finished her modest 
preparations for dinner, and had left the tiny 
kitchen in charge of a maid on an equally 
small scale (with mental capacity to match). 
Her son found her watering the plants in the 
little parlor. He closed the door after him, 
and said in a low voice, but with determination, 

“ Now mother, what has Jenny May thorn to 
say about Miss Saxon P ” 

Mrs Solland glanced quickly at him. She 
knew it would be unwise to trifle with him, so 
replied with equal straightforwardness, 

“ She says that Mr. Somerset used to pay 
her a great deal of attention at the Society.” 

“ Well, and whose business was that P ” 

“ Nobody’s of course but their own, but she 
said that her cousin Annie Sands, who lives in 
London, spent a summer here once, and joined 
the Society, and long after Miss Saxon left 
here-” 

“WellP” 

“ Well, Henry, it is no business of ours, but 
Annie Sands saw them together twice in 
London, once walking arm-in-arm in the 
Strand, and once in a theatre.” 

“ It may have been someone else. Miss 
Sands was mistaken.” 

* Jenny thinks not,” said Mrs. Solland 
quietly, looking hard at her son, who turned 
very pale. “ Besides, Henry, even if it were so, 
why should it grieve you ? ” 


“ Only because I love her, ” he said bitterly, 

“ only because I thought she might have loved 

„ „»» 
me. 

(To be continued.) 
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ROWLAND’S ODONTO. 

This delightful preparation, which has been in use 
for more than half a century, is deservedly celebrated 
as the best dentifrice that can be used, imparting 
as it does to the teeth a pearly whiteness, ana 
sweetening the breath. It strengthens the gums, 
and thoroughly cleanses the entire dental structure 
as no other powder, wash, or paste is able to do. 
Being perfectly free from any mineral or acid ingre¬ 
dient, it is a most satisfactory preparation for chil¬ 
dren, laying, by its daily use, the foundation of a 
sound and durable set of teeth. 

BLACK SILK IRISH POPLINS. 

Messrs. O’Reilly, Dunne <t Co. are now calling the 
attention of ladies to their new patterns of Royal 
Irish Poplins, which are manufactured from pure 
silk, and are entirely free from the slightest adultera¬ 
tion by any chemical process. The patterns sub¬ 
mitted to us are very beautiful, combining softness 
and brilliancy; and promising, by their splendid 
make, perfect durability in wear. The black poplins 
are marvellous for their lustre and substance, and 
the colored patterns show the most delicate and 
fashionable shades with singularly elegant effect. No 
lady should lose this opportunity of purchasing a 
really genuine Irish Poplin. 
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P ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, with 
Princess Beatrice and the Court, have re¬ 
mained at Osborne during the month. April 
14th being the 24th birthday of Her Royal 
Highness Princess Beatrice, the event was celebrated 
with the usual honors. Her Majesty has been visited 
during the month by the Prince of Wales, the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne), 
Prince Leopold, and the Empress Eugenie. The 
Queen’8 birthday will be kept generally on May 24th 
this year, but in order to avoid interference with 
Parliamentary business on that day, the event will 
be celebrated in London on May 28th. 

H.R.H. the Princess of Wales returned to London 
from St. Petersburg on April 10th, having left the 
Russian capital on the Thursday previous. Her 
Royal Highness Bpent a day or two at Berlin on her 
return journey, where she was the guest of the Crown 
Prince and Princess. The Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their three daughters, left Marlborough 
House on April 14th for Sandringham, to spend the 
Easter holidays. Their Royal Highnesses will reside 
during the Ascot Races at St. Leonard’s Hill, 
Windsor, the seat of Mr. F. S. Barry, where they 
will entertain a large and distinguished company 
during the week. 

The Duchess of Edinburgh, at the request of her 
brother, the Emperor Alexander III, will prolong her 
visit for a short time at the Russian Court. The 
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Dnke, and youthful prince and princesses of Edin¬ 
burgh, have been on a visit to the Queen at Osborne. 

H.R.H. the Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
will leave England for Canada in May. A new pic¬ 
ture of Her Royal Highness, in oils, by Miss Ellen 
Montalbais completed, and will be forwarded at once 
to His Excellency the Governor-General of the 
Dominion of Canada. 

The forthcoming Imperial marriage at Vienna is 
now the topio of the hour. The English Court will 
be represented by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, and 
the newly-wedded Prince and Princess William of 
Germany will be there instead of the Crown Prince, 
as was at first announced. Among other illustrious per¬ 
sonages the King and Queen of Saxony, the Comte 
and Comte8se de Pans, Ac., are to be present at the 
bridal festivities. 


Our readers will have heard with feelings of deep 
sorrow of the death of Lord Beaoonsfield, which 
took place peacefully at Corson Street at half-past 
four in the morning of April 19th. The progress of 
his lordship’s four weeks’ illness had been watched 
with sympathetic anxiety by persons of all classes, 
and of all shades of political feeling, and the sorrow 
occasioned by his death is shared by all—from the 
Gracious Lady on the throne, who has lost a tried 
and faithful servant, to the humblest dweller in 
England, the country whose glory and honor was 
dearer to none than to Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of 
Beaoonsfield. 


The Earl and Countess of Carnarvon and family 
have returned to England from Madeira. 

The Countess of Lonsdale gave birth to a daughter 
on April 9, at 14, Carlton House Terrace. 

The Duke of Westminster and the Earl and Coun¬ 
tess Grosvenor have left Branksome Tower, Bourne¬ 
mouth, but as His Grace’s lease of the Tower has 
not expired, the Marquis and Marchioness of Ormonde 
will probably occupy that residence for a few weeks. 

Prince Pierre Bonaparte died on April 8th at Ver¬ 
sailles. He had been tor a long time a great sufferer 
from gout. The funeral was a very quiet one, accord¬ 
ing to the desire of Prince Roland, who, it will be 
remembered, was lately married to Mdlle. Blano, of 
Monaco. 

Among many deaths in upper circles during the 
month we may mention Sir R. H. Pollen, Bart., of 
Redbourne, Wilts; Lady Cayley *, the Hon. Mrs. 
Harbord; Lady Robartes of Llantrydrock; R. G. 
Hanbury, Esq., and Mrs. Carrington. 
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* # * All communications for the Editor to he 
‘addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton , TF., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The season of Italian opera at Covent Garden 
commenced on April 19th with the production of 
Verdi’s Aida , in which Mdlle. de Reszk<5 made her 
first appearance, and created a very favorable im¬ 
pression. On April 23rd Madame Sembrich re-ap¬ 
peared in Lucia di Lammermoor, Signor Marini 
being the Edgardo, and Signor Sante Athos making 
his debut as Enrico. 

HXR MAJESTY’S OPERA. 

Mr. Mapleson’8 programme for the ensuing season 
promises great attraction for the lovers of music. 



His engagements include all the favorite members of 
his oompany, whose talents have added so much to 
the operatio fame of this house, and we understand 
he has also secured several debutantes of great pro¬ 
mise. The details of Mr. Mapleson’s arrangements 
had not reached us at the time of going to press. 

DRURY LANK. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary success which 
attended the revival of The World, it has necessarily 
been removed in consequence of engagements pre¬ 
viously made. Admirers of this sensational drama 
will be glad to learn, however, that it is still being 
performed in London, Mr. Holland, of the Surrey 
Theatre, having made arrangements to produce it for 
a short season. Drury Lane is now occupied with an 
elaborate revival of Sheridan Knowles’ tragedy, 
Virginius, in which the famous American actor, Mr. 
John McCullough, has made a profound sensation. 
The great artist is admirably supported by Messrs. 
Augustus Harris, John Ryder, Ac., Ac., Miss Lydia 
Cowell, and Mrs. Arthur Stirling. The new scenery 
is very elaborate and effective, and the beautiful 
costumes are arranged by Auguste et Cie. The 
whole performance reflects the greatest credit on 
Mr. Augustus Harris’s clever management. 

HAYMARKXT. 

Masks and Faces continues to draw large audiences 
to this charming house ; the masterly style of acting 
and beautiful scenery will probably ensure for it a 
long run. 

THR PR1NCE88’8. 

Mr. Walter Gooch has achieved another well- 
deserved success in the production of Branded. This 
romantic drama, from the pen of Mr. Richard Lee, 
met with an enthusiastic reception, and continues to 
attract crowded audiences. Mr. Henry Neville sus¬ 
tains the leading character with mat force and 
skill, and is ably supported by Miss Caroline Hill, and 
a very strong company. The incidental music by 
Mr. M. Connelly is very striking and appropriate, 
and the new scenery is very realistic ; the beautiful 
horses supplied by Mr. George Sanger elicit well- 
deserved admiration, and add greatly to the scenic 
effects. The dresses are very successful, the military 
oostumes being supplied direct by the Paris Army 
contractors. We believe Branded will have a very 
long run. It is preoeded by The Intrigue, an amus¬ 
ing farce. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The production of The Belle's Stratagem has af¬ 
forded the countless admirers of Mr. Henry Irving 
and Miss Ellen Terry the opportunity of seeing them 
in a comedy, which, if not quite everything that can 
be desired, forms an agreeable relief by the way to 
the more serious business of this house, and brings 
both artists before the public in a new and favorable 
light. Mr. Tennyson’s tragedy, The Cup, keeps its 
place, and, with The Belle's Stratagem, will form the 
nightly entertainment until the appearance of Mr. 
Eawin Booth in Othello , on May 2nd. 

THE COURT. 

After a series of splendid successes, Madame 
Modjeska has appealed to the sympathies of her 
countless admirers by her appearance in Shakesperian 
drama. Romeo ana JuUet, the most impassioned of 
our great poet's works, was produced on March 26th, 
and met at once with an immediate and signal suc¬ 
cess. All the delicate and subtle phases of the great 
actress’s style find admirable scope in the character 
of Juliet; every grace of manner, every tender tone 
of voice, every expressive gesture, are well expended 
in this difficult but impressive role. The acting inthd 
earlier scenes admirably prepares the audience for the 
deeper passion, grief and despair, which come later, 
and to which Madame Modjeska rises without effort, 
and with complete success. The balcony scene is 
simply perfect, delicious and fragrant of love as the 
Italian moonlight which bathes the scene. The frenzy 
induced by Juliet’s contemplation of the results of 
the potion, the superstitious terror which sways her 
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young 1 mind in picturing the dread awakening ii 
the yanlt, are ponrtrayea with a power and pathos 
truly wonderful. All who have the privilege of 
Beeing this great artiste as Juliet will carry from 
the scene memories of tenderness, passion, and 
despair which will remain for ever associated 
with the character of Shakespeare’s Juliet. Mr. 
Forbes-Robertson is an ideal Romeo, and affords 
perfect support to Juliet in all the scenes in 
which they appear together, at the same time 
creating a distinct impression by his own per¬ 
fect mastery of the part. Nature has endowed 
Mr. Forbes-Robertson with all the necessary 
outward advantages for the purpose, and care¬ 
ful study has evidently matured his masterly 
conception of the character. The Mercutio 
of Mr. Wilson Barrett has, perhaps, never 
yet been equalled—certainly never excelled, the 
death scene being the finest thing possible 
of the kind, and the whole part marked 
with a bright originality which cannot be too 
highly praised. Mr. Rvder was, as usual, excel¬ 
lent as the Friar, and Mr. G. W. Anson doubled 
the parts of Peter and the Apothecary with his 
wonted humor and striking power of contrast. 
The play is superbly put on the stage, and pro¬ 
mises to be one of the greatest Court successes. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Michael Strogoff continues to attract a great 
number of playgoers. The enforced absence of 
Mr. Charles Warner for some days, doubtless 
caused an ebb in the full tide of its success, but 
that gentleman’8 part was ably taken by Mr. J. 
A. Rosier, and the return of the popular young 
actor, is hailed with delight. Not a little of the 
success of the drama is due to the clever and 
humorous activity of the adapter, Mr. H. J 
Byron, who elicits roars of laughter as the 
English Special Correspondent. 

NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 

Miss Bateman has scored a success by the 
production of the new play His Wife, which was 
written expressly for Mrs. Crowe by Mr. H. A. 
Jones, the clever author of A Clerical Error. 
The character of Margaret Field, the illused 
and repudiated wife of a bad man, affords scope 
for Miss Bateman’s best effects and most telling 
acting. This talented lady is supported by 
Miss Kate Pattison, Messrs Brooke, Beveridge, 
Ac. Ac. 

PRINCE OP WALES’8. 

Mr. Burnand's new comedy, The Colonel, con¬ 
tinues very attractive at this popular house. 4 It 
is still preceded by the one-act comedy, In 
Honour Bound , by Mr. Sydney Grundy. 

The Lady of Lyons, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
as Claude Melnotte and Pauline, has been pro¬ 
duced with success at the St. James’s, where 
it is played alternately with The Money Spinner . 
Mr. Farnie’s opera-comique Olivette is still 
running at the Strand, and The Forty Thieves 
at the Gaiety. Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
new aesthetic opera, Patience, was produced on 
April 23rd at the Opera Comique. The Upper 
Crust , supplemented by Hester's Mystery and 
The Wizard of the Wilderness , continues to 
attract Mr. Toole’s admirers at the Folly. 

THE MrDGKTS AT PICCADILLY HALL. 

These charming little people continue to 
attract a very large share of public attention, 
and deservedly too, for it is not possible to 
imagine anything more wonderful than the 
spectacle they present. During the Easter 
Holidays, the pretty little party visited Brighton, 
Mr. Uffner thus giving them a great, and afford- 
i ig the inhabitants of the “ Queen of Watering 
Places ” the same opportunity of seeing the 
smallest people in tne world, of which the 
Metropolitan sight-seers so amply avail them¬ 
selves. 

The Royal American Midgets are a genuine 
siccess, and have afforded pleasure to all classes, 
from the first Lady in the land to the humblest 
among the working classes. 

Comssjjmt&ence. 

I. All letters must he addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington , London , W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers hy post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always he accompanied hy 
stamps for return , if found ineligible. 

EDITOR’S NOTICES. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to anyplace in 
Great Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of 


the Postal Union: For One Teas, 11s. fld. ; Six 
Months, 5a. 9d.; Three Months, Ss ; Single 
Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London. W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young Street, 
Kensington. 

BOYS’ COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the 
March Number of the " Gentleman's Magazine of 
Fashion/’ which contains a double colored plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser 
to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. 
each, post free. 

LADIER 1 jackets and MANTLES POR 
SPRING AND SUMMER, 1881. 

For the benefit of our Subscribers we have reprinted 
the April Number of this Magazine, containing Plates 
of Ladies’ Jackets, Mantles. Ac., for the Spring (and 
Summer seasons. May be had post-free for Twelve 
Stamps from Louis Dbveeb and Co.,1, Kelso Place, 
Kensington, London, W. 

EDITORS’ POSTAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies are respectfully requested to observe that all 
letters ordering patterns, Ac., should be addressed to 
the Editors’ Offices, 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, Lou¬ 
don, W., not to the Publishers, at Stationers* Hall 
Court, as the latter course occasions great delay in the 
execution of their orders. 

URGENT ORDERS BY TELEGRAM. 

All patterns ordered by Telegram sliall be dis¬ 
patched by the next post. Of course, we shall expect 
to receive stamps for the amount on the following 
morning. By this plan, if a Lady selects a dress in the 
afternoon, the pattern can be obtained by the next 
morning’s post. These patterns are sent by letter post 
to prevent delay, so an extra stamp should always be 
enclosed. 

A West-end Dressmaker writes:— 

“ A few years ago by attention and taBte I 
raised myself to the nead of a large London es¬ 
tablishment, but through the Co-operative So¬ 
cieties for ladies’ dress, Ac., the house to which 
I belonged was ruined. I was obliged to begin 
in a smaller way. I took in your Magazine, and 
by its help I have nearly regained my old pro¬ 
sperity, but many dressmakers that I know 
have been mined beyond hope of recovery. I 
think it only right to tell you this, and to tn&nk 
the proprietors for what they have done, and 
are always doing, for dressmakers.” 

A Dressmaker in a large Town writes:— 
“ I have been in the habit of going to Paris 
every year to get the fashions. It was a (peat 
expense, and I found that many of the Parisian 
dressmakers often tried to sell me old goods, 
but since I have taken your Magazine they can¬ 
not cheat me, for I know as much of fashion as 
they do. I inquired the price of the French 
Model Busts, and found they were dearer than 
yours. I also got some French patterns cut 
for me, but though they were three times the 
price, they were not nearly so good as yours. 
Please send me 84,85, and 86. I enclose stamps. ” 

Lady G-. writes:— 

“ I used to find great difficulty in getting 
fitted, as I am very stout, and everyone who is 
stout knows what a trouble this is with the 
majority of dressmakers. I grew to dislike 
having a dress tried on. A friend of mine 

(Lady-) recommended me to try one 

of your Model Busts. You supplied me with 
one which was an excellent fit to the body I 
sent yon, and since then my maid has under¬ 
taken all my ordinary dresses without any 
trouble to me, and with complete success. 
She also finds the Bust very useful to make my 
lace collars, fichus, Ac. Two of my friends de¬ 
sire me to order Busts for them, so will you 
kindly forward one to each enclosed address. 
Dress bodies are sent by rail, and I enclose a 
cheque for J£2 12s. in payment.” 

Miss G-writes;— 

“ I have derived great success in my busi¬ 
ness from the use of yonr valuable Journal and 
patterns. I must tell you, however, that I get 
more orders from your uncolored Plate 4, than 
from the colored ones. Ladies find it difficult 
to imagine any of the other dresses in any other 
color than the one represented, and it often 
seems that though they like the make, they do 
not fancy the color, or think it does not suit 
them. I wish you could give us another un¬ 
colored Plate instead of one of the colored ones.” 

A Town Dressmaker writes :— 

“ I cannot express my sense of admiration 
for your valuable Magazine, but I think that if 
you gave only two colored Plates instead of 
three, and another nncolored oue. it would be 
more serviceable. The choice of dresses from 
the colored Plates is always a long affair, while 
a lady decides at once from the nncolored one, 
having only the form to consider, and the Cos¬ 


tume is then made np in whatever color suits 
her.” 

We have received several other letters advoca~ 
ting the advantage of a second Uncolored 
steel plate , and the matter shall have our beet 
attention .— Ed. 

H. M. H. writes:— 

“Your Magazine, with all its varied im¬ 
provements, is a great assistance in her business, 
she has constantly taken it for nearly 28 years, 
and although she has the opportunity of seeing 
many other Magazines of Fashion, (living over a 
shop where they are sold) never sees one to equal it 
for elegance and nsefnlness; and the patterns are 
always satisfactory.” 

Mrs. M. E. B. writes:— 

“ We think your Plate of Mantles a great 
acquisition to the Magazine. And we find it 
extremely useful in our business, and the patterns 
are so cheap and reliable.” 

Mrs. M. Summe es writes:— 

“ I am a regular subscriber to vour Maga¬ 
zine, and am particularly pleased with the 
patterns for this month, they are all so elegant 
and stylish.” 

Mrs. Simpson writes:— 

”1 am mnoh obliged to you for being so 
punctual in sending the patterns, it is a very 
great convenience to us dressmakers. They are 
excellent, too, both in fit and style.” 

Mrs. P. R. (Devon) writes:— 

“ Yon usually issue a Mantle Fashion Plate 
with yonr April Number. If it is so this year, 
please send me the Magazine. I am not a dress¬ 
maker, but like to see your style of Mantles 
before having one made; and find it a great 
saving of time and trouble to decide from yonr 
Plates, it helps one so much to know the differ¬ 
ence in last year’s style and this ; and makes it 
impossible to have last season’s goods palmed 
off aB new. I sometimes have one made np at 
home, and then find your patterns of great 
value. They are correct and cheap.” 

The immense sale which we have had for our 
March and April numbers proves that our en¬ 
deavours to provide special attractions for our 
kind patrons are thoroughly appreciated. The 
Children’s Plate in March, and the Wedding 
Plate in April, have met with most warmly-ex¬ 
pressed approbation , while the April Mantle 
Plate has proved, we are told, of inestimable 
benefit to our readers. Several correspondents 
have also spoken most kindly of the literary 
portion of our Magazine, and we are glad to see 
that the clever serial story “ A Harvest of 
Tarb8,” now in progress , has won the cordial 
recognition of the press. No expense or trouble 
on our part shalloe spared to make our Maga¬ 
zine still more worthy of its character as the 
oldest and most practical of its kind .— Ed. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Mrs. 
Cresswell; Mrs. G. W. Butt; Miss Wilson ; 
Mrs. Harrington (United States); Miss R. P.; 
Mrs. E. Hinson, Mrs. I. H., Ac., Ac. 

1 vol. doth. fcap. 8 vo., 5 s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 

** There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockail’s verses ."—Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse."— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggest ive- 
ncss .”—The Queen. 

“ Many of the pieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Rtrund,’ and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 

" Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy ."—Malvern News. 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetio feeling."— 
Court Circular. 

“ Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive/’— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

"A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos ."—News of the World. 

“ We can honestly say tliat we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”—> 
Kensington News. 

" There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, mid a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume."— West London Observer. 

" Miss Stockall is not only a landscape hut a figure 
painter; indeed, her chicfpower is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penctmtuig sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation/* 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate."— Keble’s Gazette. 




INSTRUCTIONS FOR DRESSMAKING. 
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HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 


The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measnre all round the body at the most pro¬ 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1: then take the Waist mea¬ 
snre marked 2: then measnre the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea¬ 
sure them again, and compare with the 
writing. 



CHANGE THE 


HOW TO 

SIZE OF 


OUR PATTERNS. 


If a Lady possesses a good fitting body pattern, Bhe can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of “Devere’s Paris Model Patterns,” which are all 
cut for 344 inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measnre, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devere’s Series of Patterns, which are cut for Chest 
measures ranging from 31} to 42£ ; that is to say, from the most petite lady, 
to the tall lady of fine figure. Any size will be sent post free, for 6 stamps. 

If however the lady is only a size larger or smaller than 34£ Chest, viz:— 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then she can alter the size of the pattern 

when cutting out, by the in¬ 
structions given in the follow¬ 
ing diag r ams :— 

TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 34f INCHES CHEST MEA¬ 
SURE to 36 inches. Fig. 2. 

Add to the front edge £ oh an 
inch, the same at tho seam un¬ 
der the arm, and down the mid¬ 
dle of back ; these additions are 
indicated by the shaded parts. 
At the bottom of armhole, hollow 
out £ of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 




TO DECREASE A PATTERN 
FROM 34£ INCHES CHEST MEA¬ 
SURE to 33 inches. Fig. 3. 

Narrow the front edge £ of an 
inch, and take off the same un¬ 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, as shown by the black 
parts of the pattern. At the bot¬ 
tom of armhole, add tho £ of 
an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


TH E WAY TO CUT OUT. 

The best plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
at the same time, so as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut¬ 
ting out. The larger pieces should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
at the sides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
£ material has more to do w ith tho 
•2 fit of a pattern than is generally 
v supposed.In all close-fitting gar¬ 
's ments, the side pieces and the 
o backs should all have the waist 
*3 line in an exact line with the 
2 straight weft or woof thread of the 
^material: this will bring the Ride 
x pieces and the backs on the right 
3 * way of the stuff, and the side 
ts pieces will not draw or crease as 
* they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
fronts must be laid lengthwise on 
the material and be perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
the edge of the material, and to allow enough for the turning in. For double 
hwimUjd garments the middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
levgthwiae thread of the material. The same rules must be observed for all 
Princosse Robes and for Polonaises. 

In rutting out striped materials, there should be a perfect stripe down the 
tti'ldlo of the front, and also down the middle of bock when the back is made 
without a seam. Especial care must be taken that tho stripes in the side- 

pieces aud in the back, may exactly correspond. 

In sleeves, the part above the elbow must be the 

material. 



straight way of the 


When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, Ac. has to be ent on 
the biais, care must be taken that it is exactly on the biais , or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always be on the 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos¬ 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotten. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
ent the same way of the stuff; that is, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matrials, all the pieces 
must be cut bo that the pile or nap runs the same way. 

Always place all the pieoes of the pattern on the material, and make what¬ 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the staff. 
__________ 

PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 

This set of patterns is divided into two parts. The first series has seven 
brown-paper patterns, for Children and Young Ladies, and is sold for 2s. 6d. 
post free. The second series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to the largest sizes, and is sold for 3e. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2.—Chest 20£, age 4.—Chest 22, 
age 6.—Chest 24, age 8.—Cheat 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28£, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, age 14 to 15. 

The sizes of the second Series are :—Small sizes, Chest 31£ and Chest 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 34$ and Chest 36. Large sizes, Chest measures37}, 39£, 
41, and 42£ inches. 

Both these series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers 
If Ladies require any of the above sizes to suit themselves or their families 

they can be supplied at 6d. each pattern. 

_________ 

BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS. 

Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private families, 
will be found a useful adjunct to the dressmakers' art: it is accurately mould¬ 
ed mpapier machi, from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thus affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
the screw shown on the engraving, can be raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. Another 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on the pivot, thus enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without moving 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for the arrangement of the elegant but com¬ 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vogue at the 
present time. 

For private families, where much of the dressmak¬ 
ing is aone at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would be 
found mo6t useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
ParisModel Patterns, the most complicated costume 
can be reproduced with the greatest ease; and one 
bust would serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making np lace 
collars, Jichus, Ao., Ac. In fact any lady once pos¬ 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do so long without it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measnro :—31J, 33, 34£, 36, 
37£ 39£, 41, 42} and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway 
terminus, on receipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 

HOW TO ORDER A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THB FIGURE 

When ordering a Bust it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or &’. 
old dress body that fits well: the three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is ef proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bust suited to the lady will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bust 
slightly smaller than the lady’s dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, while it is very easy to pad it np to the 
required size. 

If the Bast is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as regards the Chest, the shoulders, Ac.: if the lady is stooping or ronnd shoul¬ 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper part of back will bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
ono of the large Registered letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 71 inches, 
which ore sola at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, without any trouble in necking : 
the postage will be about 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of tho body. 



N. B. The various articles named above can be obtained only from 
Messrs. Lonis Devore A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Or* 
ders to be sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O. Order, for the amount. 


For the new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape , see page 16. 


V/luCt, 

.oogle 





DEVERES PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These rattens 
are far superior to any that hare hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new 8cientifio principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERNS ON 8ALE FROM APRIL 30th., TO MAY 31st. 1881. 

IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lxttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


••• PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All eat for Chest measures of 34| inches only. 

Instruction* for Dressmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the site are enclosed gratis with 
eachvattern. 

V All our patterns are posted at onoe on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Boole Packets. In case 
of undue delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by en¬ 
closing a large envelope, stamped and addressed, 
with each order. The average postage will be 
Id. each pattern. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re¬ 
quired, the extra flat pattern will be charged 4d. 
only. _ 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address , plainly written, which will 
ensure speedy delivery by the Post Office . 


DRKSS1S AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

N.B. A few very elaborate styles are charged 9d. 

„ 840.—The Osborne Robe Princeese, with bouffant and 
slight train. 

866.—The Orleans Costume tor cloth; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingo te; draped tuniqae 
and bouffant. 

M 867.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

..301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 

” withpUnfroa. 

#> 819.—The Clothilde Polonaise Princeese. 

„ 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

841.—.The Simplioie Polonaise Princesse. 

357.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. 3a. 

868.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

.. 368 .—The Montreuil Travelling Drees. Norfolk 
pleated Jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

860.—The Cassandra Costume. 

* 37 O.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military basquine and upper skirt. 

382 .—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Prinoesse 
tnnique. 

tl 387 .—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tnnique, and bonfiant. 

390 —Bathing Costume for s Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

407 .—The Cfnetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt. 

406.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at book. 

410. —The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 

and bouffant. 

411. —The Ardilaun Coetume. Pull body with yoke 

and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffaut. 

437 .—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Priucessrwith hood. 

OCTOBER, 1880. 

No. 412 .—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revere, buttoning at back. 

413.—The Pitzalan Coetume. New Style of Prin¬ 
cesse Polonaise. 

415 .—The Dover Travelling Coetume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tuuique, 

434 . —The Moajeska Coetume. Blouse Polonaise 

with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

435 . —The Stanhope Costume. Princeese robe lacing 

' at book, posed sleeves, and deep folded soarf. 

NOVEMBER, 1880. 

448 .—The Cliubui Costume. Basquine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 440.—Sty lish “ Matinee.” 

453 .—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cnirases 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape and pointed nood. 

464.—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper skirt, ana drapery. 


DECEMBER, 1880. 

No. 407.—The Neville Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
cuirasse, and upper skirt. 

„ 468.—The Feversham Home Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and draperies. 

M 480.—The Idina Promenade Coetume. Corsage a 
revers, upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 470.—The Leigh Coetume. Single-breasted Red- 
ingots, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 472.—The Ootavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Prinoesse, with hood and puffed sleeve. 

M 474.—The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body, 
draperies of upper skirt and train. 

„ 475.—The Adeline Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
upper skirt, and sash. 

„ 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor- 
sane a giiet with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt ana bouffant. 

n 479.—The Comtesse Robe. Pointed corsage, with 
coat basques, abort skirt, * ith moveable train. 

n 481.—The Bengali Coetume. Corsage with gathered 
back ana draped upper skirt. 

M 482.—The Risette Coetume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

M 483.—Handsome Black Silk Coetume. Polonaise 
and draperies. 

„ 480.—Dinner Dress. Open oorsage, with capes and 
draped tnnique skirt. 

M 400.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tnnique, 
with waistbelt and hood. 

•» 408.—Indoor Costume. Polonaise Princesse, well 
draped, and with triple cape. 

Large-fixed Patterns. 

No. 405.—Prinoesse Drees for a chest measure el 43 
inches. • 

»»406.—Polonaise Prinoesse for a chest measure of 44 
inohes. 

m 407.—Lawn Tennis Tuniqns, (Pinafore style). 

M 408.—Prinoesse Drees with Jong full train. 

m 400.—New Prinoesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 

[ ditun train, moderately full at back. 

JANUARY, 1881. 

No. 6.—The Hamilton Promenade Coetume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

„ 8.—The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage, 

Draperies, bouffant, and undorakirt. 

„ 9.—The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 

draperies, and bouffant. 

m 10.—The Mignonette Dinner Drees. Corsage, 
draperies, and train. 

„ II.—The Waterpark Home Drees. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 

„ 12.—The Flanders Dinner Drees. Ponier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

„ 13.—The Moncrieffe Dinner Dress. Princess# 
tuuique, with plastron. 

t, 14.—The Tremouille Evening Drees. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

„ 16.—The Samsry Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tuuique. 

„ 17.—The CUnchaut, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

H 24.—The Fatinitza. Handkerchief Coetume, cor¬ 
sage, and draperies. 

11 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tabliers, and bouffant. 

„ 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

„ 80.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

FEBRUARY, 1881. 

„ 32.—The Jaux6 Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffaut. 

„ 34.—The Volleroy Promenade Costume with Cape 
and Hood. 

„ 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

„ 36.—The Mdllina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

„ 37.—The Hervfc Promenade Costume. 

„ 38.—The Besuvau Dinner Dress. 

„ 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

„ 40.—The Lucbeei Dinner Dress. Corsage s Giiet, 
and draped tnnique. 

„ 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

„ 42.— Black Cachemire Coetume. 

„ 45.—Wedding Dress. 

„ 52.—Blue satin Home Toilette. (Elaborate styles.) 

„ 53.—Black velvet Coetume. „ 

1 , 34.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

MARCH, 1881. 

„ 55.—The Marie Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 57.—The Bernady Coetume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

„ 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 59.—The Bischoffacheim Costume. Corsage Red- 
ingote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 


MARCH — Continued. 

ft 60.—The Poniatowski Costume. Corsage 4 Giiet, 
draperies, paniers. and bouffant. 

•• 68.—Black Silk Dress. Corsage, draperies, and 
tunique. 

•• 60.—Travelling Coetume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

ii 74.—The Croisette Coetume. Corsage a basques. 

Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

„ 75.—The Dora Evening Costume. ^Esthetic style. 
„ 76.-The Potocka Ball Drees. 

„ 77.—Tke Verier Travelling Coetume. Double- 
breasted Corsage Redingote, and tunique 
skirt. 

i» 78.—The Agfncourt Travelling Coetume. 

„ 70/—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 81.—Promenade Costume. 

„ 82.—Promenade Costume, pointed corsage, and 
draperies of skirt. 

„ 5s.-Prinoesse Night Dress. 

APRIL, 1881. 

„ 84.—The Cambridge Toilette. Corsage, tablier, 
and bouffant. 

„ 85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

„ 86.—The Oxford Costume. Corsage princeese, 
and draperies. 

,, 87.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Corsage skirt, dra¬ 
peries, and bouffant. 

„ 88.—Wedding Toilette. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
train. 

N 80.—Bride’s Travelling Dress. Corsage, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

„ 90.—The Mlgnou Costume. Polonaise prinoesse, 
and draperies. 

„ 91.—Carriage Costume. Princesse tunique, and 
drapery. 

„ 92.—The Merode Coetume. Corsage cuirasse, 
double tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 105.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, with triple 
collar and upper skirts. 

„ 106.—The Heather Coetume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 107.—Concert Toilette, with high body. 

„ 100.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

,, 110.—Ball or Grand Dinner Toilette. 

„ 112.—Elegant Matinee. 

PATTERNS FOR MAY, 1881. 

In consequence of the elaborate character of the 
Coetumee Nee. 117,120,121,125 to 133,140, and 141, and 
the large amount of paper required to cutout the patterns 
of thsm t tee are reluctantly compelled to charge them at 
9d. each , which if only juft what these patterns aud poet - 
age trill cost us . 

Plate 1. 

„ 113.—The Iris Promenade Costume. Corsage, tab¬ 
lier, and bouffant. 

„ 114.—'The Maynard Visite Mantilla (given full-si ted 
tcith this numbfr). 

„ 115.—The Curxon Costume. Pointed corsage, with 
Habit basque and tunique. 

Plats 2. 

„ 116.—The Badminton Lawn Tennis Costume. 

„ 117.—The Steenbock Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
and draped tnniqne. 9d. 

„ 118.—The Vera Carriage Toilette. Corsage, tablier, 
and bouffant. 

Plots 8. 

„ 119.—Promenade Toilette for a Young Lady of 15 
or 16. 

„ 120.—The Santurce block silk Reception Drees. 9d. 
„ 121.—The Brooke Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

Plots 4. 

„ 122.—The Keppel Promenade Costume. 

123.—The Esm6 Visite Mantle. 

„ 124.—The Warburton Promenade Coetume, Prin¬ 
cesse Robe, with draped skirt. 

Plate 6, 

„ 125.—The Lorelei Coetume. 9d. 

„ 126.—The Bengali Coetume. 9d. 

„ 127.—The White Lily Morning Toilette. 9«1. 

„ 128.—Afternoon Toilette. 9d. 

,, 129.—Afternoon Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 130.—Satin Promenade Costume. 9d. 

Plate 7. 

„ 131.—The Argentine Promenade Costeme. Pd. 

,, 132.—The Balsamine Costume. 9d. 

„ 133.—The Cactus Costume. 9d. 

„ 134.—The Visits Mantilla. 

„ 135.—New Visile, rich style. 

„ 136.—Elegant Visite Mantle. 6d. 

Plats 8. 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Coetume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—'The Lucia Cost ume, for a child of 5. 

,, 139.—'The Edme Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 
„ 140.—8uminer Promenade Coetume. 9d. 

„ 141.—Promenade Costume, with Cape. 9d. 



OEYERE’S PARI8 MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE 81XPENCE EACH, P08T FREE, UNLES8 OTHERWISE 8TATED. 


OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dressee in the above list. 
Sixpence Each . 

So. 1.—Marquis* long Train*! Skirt, for Evening 

Snag. 

*L—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

„ 3.—Draes Skirt, medium train. 

„1—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

. A—Drees Skirt, long square train. 

The mt of Jim drsss starts is supplied, post Am* 
la 94.; or my tJkresfor Is. Id. 


LADIES' 

MANTLBI, PAUTOT8, PBUIIBI, ho.. 

Price 6d. Each. 

Jackets, Mastlbs, Ac. won Sfoihg abd Bunas* 1881. 

» 88.—The Balmoral Visite. 

M ft.—The Coquette Jacket* fastening from left to 
right. 

„ IS.— The Hussar. ▲ tight-fitting military Jacket. 

„ 94.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedlngote style* 
and double breasted. 

„ 97.—H&e Dacbesse Mantle. 

M 18.—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 89.—The Bosetta Mantelet* a pretty summer style. 

„ 100.—The Helena Visits* morning or evening wear. 

,* 10L—The Hamilton Bedlngote Ulster* single- 
breasted. with seam at waist. 

„ Ifit.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visits style. 

„ 108.—The Prinoeese Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

m 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

** 111.—Pelisse, very rich style. 

USEFUL STABDABB STYLES. 

*• 7.—The Duchease Winter Mantle. 

* 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. ▲ new French style* 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 98.—The Dora Sortie dm Bat. 

„ 27.—The MsrveUleuse Visite Mantle. 

** II.—'The Braybrooke Manteau Yisite. 

M 33.—The Caro Visite Mantle. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 58.—The Clarioe Visits Mantle. 

„ 87.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

m 90S.—The Alathea Paletot, siugle-bre&ete 1* for doth. 

„ 2LL—Close-fitting double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

„ 2Ua.—S ame style of Ulster, but single-breasted. 

„ HI.—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted* with ooat sleeve. 

„ 229.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style* with one, two,or three capes. 

M 298.—Circular Cloak, or Botonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

M 214.—The Biarrits Sortie du bol ; very elegant and novel, 

„ *6.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted* and but¬ 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

„ 308.—The Cavendish Bedlngote : Single-breasted. 

M 909.—The Vienna Bedingote: Double-breasted. 

M DO.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

M 312.—The Nardeea Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

„ 314.—The Derby Duet Coat. Bedlngote style and 
double-breaeted, with ooat collar. 

w 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style* 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

m OS.— Thei Laejjtay^Jaoket* with new shape of 

M 374.—The*Antioch Travelling Ulster, with Bedin- 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

„ 37?.—The Gladys Demi-saieon Paletot. Single* 
breasted, with scat collar. 

m 304.—'The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revere at neok. 

*, 809.—The Mayfair Jaoket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 42L—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted* 
with kilted skirt at aides. 

M 422.—The Kathleen doable-breasted cloth Jaoket* 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

„ 424.—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide collar and cuffs. 

„ 423.—Asturias Visits Mantle for silk or cochmire. 

M 428.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

„ 429 .—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

w 429 .—The Somerset Ulster* double-breasted with 
shawl sellar. 

„ 430 .—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Ckrrick capes. 

„ 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
tiiwl- and armholes at front. 

„ 482 .—TheBeaufort single-breasted Ulster* the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

M 443.—The Chanoineeee Winter Mantle* with 
gathered shoulders. 

„ 445.—Le Pariaien Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no sleeves. 

„ 459.—The Versailles Visits Mantle, for satin A fur. 

„ 489 .—La Douilette Busse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

„ 486.-81. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be rirnly 
trimmed. 

„ 471.—The Hermione long Visite Mantle, with Hood. 

» 474.—The •• Indispensable." a short Visile Mantle 
with Hood. 

_ 890.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breaeted* with short Bedlngote skirt. 

„ 488 1 .— Cl ose fi ttin g, Double-breaeted Ulster, with 
8houider Cepe. It buttons to the neck. 


MANTLES* Ac.— Continued. 

** 404.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting* 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedlngote skirt. It has a ooat collar 
and turnover. 


MOURNING C08TUME8- 

Price 6d. Each. 

** 128.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

** 187.—Mourning Costume* pointed corsage A tunique. 

** 187.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

** 108.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

** 184.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

*, 228.—Half-Morning Costume. Baequin* a filet and 
open tunique. 

„ 253.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cortege Prinoeese* 
draperies and bouffant. 

** 270.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

„ 289.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

** 332.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

** 384.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

** 351.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

„ 852.—Half* mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

*•* For Underskirts* see above. 


NEW SLUm 

A. —Sleeve of I length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbd Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

book seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at be ok. 


JUVENILE C0STUME8. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 11 yean of age ; 

11 year* and upward*, fid. 

*,399.—'The Annette Costume. Draped Prinoeese 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

**400.—The Olga Demi-saieon Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

** 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielis Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage* draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 80S.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesae robe with sash. 

** 404.—Little Viotorine’e Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 

** 142a.— Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

„ 142b.— The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

„ 144.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 18. Clieet measure, 31 inches. 

„ 147.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

„ 150.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

„ 151.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. fid. 

*, 151a.— Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 to 11. fid. 

*, 102.—The Alios dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

*, 163.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted* 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

„ 104.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Bobs Prinoeese and kilted. 

*, 106.—The Helena outdoor Jaoket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

*, 106a.— The same kind of outdoor Jaoket for a girl of 
8 or 9. 

„ 189.—Prinoeese Dress for a child of 4. 

„ 214.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of J2: similar shape to No. 211. 

„ 214a -Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

,, 224.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. Maj be used for a Lawn Teunis apron. 

„ 229a.— Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

„ 229s.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

** 229c.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

„ 286.—The Evelyn Costume* Corsage skirt and sash* 
for a girl of 7. 

„ 287.—The Georgia Costume, for a young lady of 9 
years old. Corsage, Bedingote, A upper skirt. 

„ 288.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years old. 

„ 328a.— The Orleans Lawn Tenuis Piuafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. fid. 

*, 328b.— Ditto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or easli. 

*, 335b. —The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

,, 336.—Prinoeese Drees for a Girl of 15. fid. 

*, 337.—Princesae Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 349.—Pi inceese Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

*, 850b—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 80 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

** 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

„ 401.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

„ 493.—Handkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

** 18.—The Stella; single-breasted Paletot tor a little 
girl of 7 or 8. 

** 19.— 1 The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or fi. 

** 20.—Baby’s Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Prinoeese, and plastron and capes. 

,* 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernands Cloth Jacket,for agirl of 10 toll. 

M 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 1 
double-breasted, with cape and revere. 

29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

** 33b. —Baby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

JUYBNILB COSTUXBS FOE SfBXBO ABD SUXXBB, 1881. ^ 

*, 61.—The Cecils Visite for a girl of 10. 

m 62.—The Vanessa Coetnme for a young lady of 14. 
Corsage, tablier, and bonfbmt. 

*, 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

,* 64.—The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 
cess# tunique, with Sailor's collar. 

** 65.—The Janet Drees for a girl of 5. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

** 70.—Double-breasted Jaoket for a little girl of 5. 

** 71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

** 78.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
oeese tunique aud draperies. 

*• 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 


HOODS. 

(Thste will be withdrawn from our List next month.) 

H 212a.—P ointed Hood for Ulster or Mantle. 3d. 

*, 212b.—B ound Hood for do. do. 3d. 

„ 212c.—Cape Hood for do. do. laying quite flat on the 
shoulders. 3d. 

,* 335a. —The Alpine Hood for Outdoor Jacket* 
similar in style to the Langtry Hood. 3d. 

N. B. — The above four hoods are all arranged eo that 

they pan be worn over the hat or bonnet, if required. 

„ 335c.—The Langtry Hood* new pointed style* with 
edges turned back, only sold pinned to show 
the making up. fid. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BA8QUB8. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

fin thin tissue paper, at Reduced Pricee.) 
CHILDREN and GIRLS' sixes 3d. each, poet free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; ohest 20}, age 4; 
ohest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; ohest 27, age 
11 to 12; ohest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had out in brown paper*, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. 

LADIES’ SIZES, 4 d. each , poet free. 

Chest Measures,-31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39}, 
41, 42}. 

Or may be had out in brown paper* 
6d. each ; the complete set, price 3s., post free. 


•*• This list is added to every month; for particular* of 
which see succeeding number* of the Magazine. 

*•* Patteme are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

These patterns (Children's patterns ex- 
oepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmakino, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the sise, uritt be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by lbttkr only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Mkssrs. Louis Dbvkrr A Co.* 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be Specified. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

The March No. has been reprinted on account 
of the great demand. It contains a beautiful 
Colored Plate of Girls' and Children's Dresses, 
suitable for all occasions. Also an Unoolorea 
Plate of Children’s Promenade Costumes; re¬ 
verse views and fall letterpress description, 
making it an invaluable book for mothers and 
dressmakers. Post free for Twelve Stamps. 
Order at onoe as only a few copies are left. 

A PRETTY PRESENT FOB CHILDRBN. 

ROSIE’S RABBIT* 

ABD 

MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, sixe of subject 9} by 71 inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Older by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, W. 

Digitized by VJ 
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THE NEW 

MOTHER HUBBARD SHOULDER CAPE. 


New French Dnderlinen. 



No. 142.—Price 4d. No. 142.— Back. 

No. 142 is the New Mother Hubbard Shoulder X3ape, of 
black satin, trimmed with Spanish lace. The Cape is gathered 
five times around the neck, and trimmed with handsome coquilles 
of black lace: the back is gathered eft bouiUonne , down to the 
lace flounce. This Cape can be made of satin, brocade, cashmere, 
lace (as in the back view), tulle, chenille , or any other material. It 
will take 2 yds. satin; 5 yds. lace; 3 yds. ribbon. 

The price of the pattern is Fourpence, post-free. 


OUST PUBLISHED. 

DEVERE’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

Full-Sized Patterns of Underlinen for 
Ladies, Girls, and Children, together with 
Baby Linen 

And Under-Garments for Gentlemen and Boys. 

With prices of each (which vary from 2d. to 6d.) and an engraving 
of the appearance of each garment when made up. The whole 
forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of this Magazine, and 
will be sent to any address, 

POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere and Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


Bevere’s Model Busts,—Price Twenty-six Shillings Each. 

Including Crate, Packing , and free delivery within three miles of Charing Cross , 
or at any London Railway Terminus . 


Devere’8 Model Busts are specially made for the use of 
Drapers, Dressmakers, and pnvAte families, who find them 
invaluable, from the ease they afford for the arrangement of 
the elegant but complicated styles of trimmings so mnoh in 
vogue at the present time. For detailed description see 
page 13. 

We supply these Busts at cost price for the accomodation 
of our Subscribers. They are sola iu the following sizes of 
Chest Measures :—29,31*, 33,34*, 36,37*, 39*, 41,42*, and 44 
inohes. 

In private families, one Bust serves for all members of 
the family who are not smaller in size than the bust, but 
Drapers and Dressmakers should always have more than 
one size. We allow a trade discount of 5 per cent, on two 
Busts, 7* per oen£. on three Busts, 10 per cent, on four Busts, 
and 12* per cent, on six Busts, if they are all ordered for the 
same person at one time. The following are useful selections 
for general purposes:— 

Two Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest 34*. 

Thru Busts: —One, chest 31*; one, chest 34*; one, 
chest 37*. 

Four Busts:—One, chest 31*; two, chest 34*; one, 
chest, 37*. 

Six Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest, 33; two, chests 
34*; one, chest 37*: one, chest 39*. 

These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces with the 
greatest ease, and pack in a very small compass, thus re¬ 
ducing the expense of carriage to the lowest amount. Full 
instructions for putting together are forwarded to each pur¬ 
chaser. The orates (which are specially made to suit each 
Bust) should be preserved for use m case of removal. 

When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes it may 
suffioe to mention the size or sizes required, bnt when a Lady 
requires one for her own private use, she should ALWAYS 
SE1ND A DRESS BODY with the Order, because 
Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the 
chest measure, that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure 
guide. When a dress body is sent (no matter if new or old), 
a Bust best suited to the Lady*s figure will be carefully 
selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the 
orate carefully packed to prevent damage. 



TEmXOVIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Subscribers, 
we have received an immense number of letters thanking ns 
for the benefit purchasers have derived from their use. 

Lady B-, writes:— 

“ I have always found a difficulty in being well fitted. 
I saw in your Magazine the advertisement of Devere’s Model 
Busts: I sent for one, and my maid has, by using it and 
cutting from one of yonr patterns, succeeded in making me 
a dress which is a beautiful fit." 

Gwendoline writes 

“ I have bought one of your Model Busts, and made up 
one of yonr patterns, No. 65; the result is quite beautiful. 
On reckoning np the cost of materials and trimmings, I find 
I have saved on this one dress more than double the price of 
the Model Bust." 

Martha writes:— 

“ Your Model Busts have been of the greatest service 
to me ; through using them I have had many extra orders. 
Please send me as soon as possible, two more Busts, same 
size as last." 

Madame C- writes:— 

“ I have now three of yonr new Model Busts, a Wanzer 
Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. By this means, 
I save a good deal of labour, and I am thus enabled to charge 
qnite one-third less than the price I was formerly obliged to 

ask." 

A West-End Dressmaker writes:— 

“ One of my best bands tells me what immense use the 
Parisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. They find 
that by the aid of the Bust they can finish three dresses in 
the time required for two before they discovered its use.” 


Can be obtained only from Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to be sent 
by letter, enclosing P. 0. Order for the amount. 

N.B.—A Sample Bust mav be seen, and Orders will be re- 
oeived at the West-end Office, 6, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, W.—Mimager, Miss Humphreys. 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Fashion may be said to be guided by the 
same laws of nature that cause the flowers, the 
birds, and the butterflies to progress in beauty 
of form and color; as they reach to higher de¬ 
velopments there is a constant advancement, 
just as there is in Fashion. True fashion is 
always progressing, at times with greater leaps 
than at others, and at times there are great 
hindrances. Ladies will occasionally combine— 
as some are doing at the present moment—to 
introduce their crude fancies, but they only 
make themselves objects of satire for the comic 
papers, and are used as subjects of amusement 
in comic plays and operas. It is impossible to 
caricature true Fashion, but, by means of satire, 
it is possible to correct it when it is leading 
into extravagance. 

Fashion has been lately all that could be 
desired. It has taken the Greek ideas for form, 
and for color has selected all those quiet, chaste 
styles, which are neither too bright nor too dull. 
It has lately paid much attention to sleeves. 
some figures are a little too thin for the perfect 
standard; an ornamented sleove puffed in 
various ways improves this. We may name an¬ 
other advantage of the present style: a very 
stout person has an advantage in placing the 
seam at middle of shoulder, it decreases the ap¬ 
parent width of back. 

Another development of fashion is springing 
up, in gathering and pleating down the middle 
of back, which diverts attention from the wide 
back. Another improvement is, that not so 
many trains are worn; trains are added when 
they are required, this lessens tho expense of a 
dress considerably. Ladies are wearing more 
dresses than formerly, but then each dress does 
not cost so much as it did a little while ago. 
Ladies have other economical arrangements; 
every plain silk has its counterpart made up 




in cotton, and in all the underpart of the dress 
this material is used. 

In our last few numbers we have gone so 
fully into all the changes of form, that we need 
not repeat our descriptions here, our plates 
give all the changes that are taking place; more 
details will, wo believe, be given in our Paris 
Letter. 

OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Germain , Parte . 

May 2 6th, 1881. 

Ua Chlre Amie, 

Nothing new in the horizon, the uncertainty 
of the weather thwarts all combinations and all dis¬ 
plays of dress and elegance. The morning is fine, the 
afternoon clouded, or vice-vena. If the promenade 
and the Bois are not exhibiting elegant and gay 
toilettes, it is not however because the ladies have 
forsaken dress, or that coquetterie is no more de mode. 
No, no, but because the sun too often forgets to shine; 
for we ladies require a great deal of sunshine to be 
happy and merry, and without it we do not feel in our 
element, and par consequence, we are not inclined to 
shine, to dress, or make ourselves handsome. 

The manufacturers and shop-keepers, have done 
their best to incite us to buy and make up dresse s and 
costumes, the trimmings are most elaborate and 
handsome, all our best costumiers and coutourieres have 
been busy for months, making up original and be¬ 
witching toilettes, unhappily to be only worn in close 
carriages, reception, or at homes. 

The most in vogue as to Mantles is the mantle d la 
bonne femme , or the Mother Hubbard cloak, and 
gathers, gathers everywhere; all a woman’s idea is 
to put gathers in her pelerine, jacket, visite, etc. 
Poor gathers, thy life has been lived too fast to last 
long, and thou shalt fall as rapidly as thou didst come 
to life. Take for example the Jerseys and hoods. 

Capes are very fashionable made of the same ma_ 
terial as the costume or the trimming, and jet pele¬ 
rines and fichus will still be worn this summer. 

In hats and bonnets there is no novelty, the close- 
fitting shape is most in vogue, a few Clarisse Harlowe 
shapes are worn : all bonnets for concerts, morning 
theatres, and the drive, are worn with a garland of 
flowers, either lilac, roses, poppies, these garlands are 
laid across the brim of the bonnet from one ear to the 
other, then the trail falls on the breast and is mixed 
with a jabot of lace. This fashion is very elegant and 
suits particularly a face with rosy cheeks, sweet 
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smiles, and downcast eyes, to which it gives much 
the effect of a walking picture. 

Boots and shoes nave attained an extraordinary 
degree of elegance and refinement; all tends towards 
making the foot look smaller, though without neglect¬ 
ing comfort. The boots as usual match the costume, 
Very little kid is seen now, only about 2 inches at the 
toes and very little at back, the rest of the boot is cut 
like a gaiter, and buttons down : as however it is very 
expensive to have boots to match every toilette, the 
best and easiest thing is to have gaiters made of the 
material of the costume, and to wear them over the 
shoes. This is very economical and tallies with fash¬ 
ion. If desired I will send you a pattern. # 

Mittens are gaining ground: as very short sleeves 
are worn, they become a necessity ; they are (if not 
black or white) of the same color as the dress, or the 
trimming. 

Ribbon has undergone quite a change ; ribbons 
which are particularly destined to trim hats, bonnets, 
caps, bows, or for dress trimmings, are all in shaded 
colors, and they certainly look very well and becom¬ 
ing ; they are made of very satiny texture, and seem 
to wear well. 

Some Jackets for travelling are being made in 
shaded gauze: they are not very favorable to the 
complexion, nor do they look pretty. 

Dresses are all made of walking length for the 
street, with the facility for adding a train. The stylo 
most worn in the street now, is the long kilted under¬ 
skirt covered by a sash of the same or a different 
material. Satin keeps up its position and seems 
likely to do so for a long time, it looks so handsome 
and lively iu the sun trimmed with jet and passe¬ 
menterie. 

Two shapes of parasols are in favcp, the Chinese 
and the Japanese : the trimmings remain the same as 
last year, viz. lace, Spanish lace, and marabout 
fringe; a few are embroidered and trimmed with a 
bouquet at the side, but the most general are black, 
red, and all colors to match the costume. 

Silver ornaments, and amber remain fashionable ; as 
for jewels to be worn on hats, bonnets, and dresses, 
they are numerous ; everything in nature is made in 
gold, silver, or enamel, so you can fasten your bonnet 
strings either with a carriage or a wheel-barrow, a 
horse or a donkey, a butcher’s knife or an arrow, 
and you are still fashionable. 

C0MTE68E DE B-. 

* We have avniled ourselves of the Com tease's suggestion, 
and have placed the pattern at the disposal of our subscri¬ 
bers, who can obtain it by enclosing 4 stamps.— Ed. FT. F. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 344 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessat'y for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams need not be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency , post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, 1 1\ 

THE CONYNGHAM CORSAGE. (152). 

Our first pattern is the Corsage of the Dress shown 
on the first figure of our fourth plate. The fronts aro 
ornamented by gathered pieces laid on; the waist 
forms a point in front: at back there is a A shaped, 
opening with a hollow pleat underneath, forming a 
point. 



The pattern consists of back, sidepiece, front, 
gathered piece, and collar, upper or gathered portion 
of sleeve, and lower or plain portion of sleeve. 

CHILD'S LINEN COLLAR. W 

Our second pattern is a linen Collar for a child. It 
is to be sewn to a narrow band at the neck. This 
pattern is marked by one round hole near the front 
corner of the neck. 

escrijjtion 

% 'flatos of Costumes. 

Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques # 

Pelisses, ffc. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sited patterns. 

%• The Reverse vietvs of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(143).—The Nilsson Promenade Costume of 
Light blue ZtSphir (a washing material) : the Jacket is 
trimmed with a collar of striped zt^phir like the plissi 
overskirt, which forms an elegant pouff at back : it is 
fastened on a petticoat made of two gathered flounces, 
headed by 10 or 12 rows of gathers. It will take 9 
yd8. plain zephir ; 4 yds. striped z«?phir ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(144).—The Josephine Mantilla, made of 
poult de soie trimmed with Spanish lace and satin 
ribbon. Will require 3 yds. poult de soie ; 20 yds. of 
Spanish lace ; 15 yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(145).— The Essex Morning Costume of 
brown satinetto and percale a’ Ahace (both washing 
materials); the Jacket is laid in pleats in front and is 
made tight fitting at the back by gathers ; this style 
of back is very new. Tho overskirt is well draped 
over a double-tiounced underskirt. Will take 6 yds. 
percale d' Alsice ; 5 yds. satinette ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(146).—The Lilah, a Young Lady’s Toilette 
of pompadour and satinette, trimmed with lace ; this 
toilette is very becoming. The Jacket is ornamented 
by a satinette collar and a jabot of lace. The sleeve 
is very new and is bouillonne twice at the wrist. 1 he 
overskirt is caught up at the side with cord, and is 
trimmed all round with lace. The unde rskirt consists 
of two plisst flounces. Will take 64 yds pompadour ; 
7 yds. satinetto ; 7 yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(147).—The May Fair black satin Costume. 
The cuirasse body is opened in front to form two 
points; at back it is pleated. The ornament consists 
of a large collar of Irish batiste trimmed with em¬ 
broidery and lace, with cuffs to match : if preferred, 
this collar can be made in satin, trimmed with black 
Spanish or any other lace. The skirt is made with a 
well folded sash, edged with a double ruching , then a 
long houillonni and two small ones edged by a plisse ; 
the back is well draped and forms a train, trimmed 
with a bouillonnS and a pliree. Will take 18 yds. of 
satin; 12 buttons. For tne collar i yd. fine batiste ; 
31 yds. lace. 

The patterns of this collar and cuff are given with 
the costume, or they can be had separately for 3 d. 

Fig. 3.—(143).—Tho Desart Costume of crjpon de 
V Inde , a thin and most beautiful material for drap¬ 
ing. 1 ho Cuirasso is slightly pointed in front, and 
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trimmed with a satin niching a la vieille, a broad collar 
and elegant sleeves: a large satin bow is fastened at 
the back. The tablier in front is crossed by folds of 
draped cripon ; the niching of the costume is made of 
satin, three rnchings ornament the front of the skirt, 
the sides are trimmed with bouillonm the skirt is 
edged all round with a plissi and a niching, the back 
is elegantly draped. Quantities required : 14 yds. of 
cripon de l’ Inde ; 2$ yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(149).—Harebell Ball Dress for a Young 
Lady. It is here of blue mousseline de laine , but can 
be made in all colors and materials : it looks very 
charming in white over a colored underskirt. The 
polonaise is cut low at neck, and is trimmed with 
lace ; the waist is here encircled by a band like the 
color of the costume, but a gold or silver band is very 
handsome and quite new. The polonaise is trimmed 
all round with tnree plissis of white satin or lace, and 
is gathered at right side by bows: the skirt, which 
may be short or long, is composed of five plissis of 
tarlatan, these plissis look very light and elegant. 
Will take 12 yds. mousseline de laine ; 4 yds. white 
satin ; 5 yds. satin ribbon ; 2fc yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(150).—The Etoile Dinner Dress of black 
satin and brochi grenadine. This elegant costume is 
open en V in front, trimmed with folds of satin and a 
coquilli of white lace : it is crossed by 4 deep folds of 
satin, and below by draped grenadine opening on a 
satin plissi : the sides are laid in four plissis, and the 
back which is en princesse , after being well draped, 
forms a train edged by plissis. This dress is mounted 
on a silk foundation. It will take 9 yds. grenadine ; 
8 yds. satin ; 1 yd. passementerie trimming. 

Fig. 3.—(151).—The Rosalie Dinner Toilette for a 
young married Lady, of pink satin and brocade : the 
body is opened in a square form and is trimmed with 
rich lace; the front is of gathered satin finished en 
bouillonne ; the sides and back are of brocade with 
revers and plissi of satin. The overskirt is laid in 
deep folds of brocade edged with white lace ; the back 
is of satin and is bouffant. The skirt consists of a long 
plissi and two smaller ones, and the whole forms a 
very sweet toilette. It will take 10yds. satin; 4 yds. 
brocade; yds. lace. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 


The upper nart of this Plate contains the latest 
Novelties in Caps, Jf m c. 

No. 1.— Cap for the Theatre, made of fancy plusb, 
satin and lace. 

. No. 2 .—Collar of white linen, trimmed with Rus¬ 
sian stitches, suitable for day wear. For evening 
wear the same pattern is made more open, and is trim¬ 
med with lace or embroidery. 

No. 3.— Cap made for the Theatre or Dinner: it is 
of spotted muslin and lace, and is trimmed with 
colored ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—(152).—The Conyngham Seaside Costume 
of light blue mousseline de laine , trimmed with satin 
bouulonnis the same color. The Cuirasse forms a 
point in front, it is trimmed with folds of satin and 
puffed sleeves ; the back is very new and forms three 
points ; the front is crossed by folds and bouillonnis, 
and is elegantly draped at back. The skirt is edged 
by loops of blue satin ribbon and a plissi. Quantities 
required : 12 yds. mousseline delaine ; 3yds. satin ; 13 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(153).—The Cinq Mars Visite Mantle of 
grey cheviot, trimmed with fringe and having passe¬ 
menterie &t the buck. Will take 2] yds. cheviot; 
yds. fringe; 1 yd. passementerie. 


Fig. 3.—(154).—The Zare Toilette of pompadour 
and satinette. This pretty costume is very easy to 
make up, and can be worn for morning promenade ; 
the front is trimmed with a bouillonne of satinette 
with a row of buttons at each side, and it buttons at 
back. The polonaise is trimmed all round by a band 
of striped satinette, or by rows of braid, it forms a 
small revers and is gathered rather high at the right 
aide to show the bouillnnne underskirt. Will require 
61 yds. pompadour ; 6 yds. satinette ; 31 doz. buttons. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

The Costumes on this and the tico following Plates 
are specially designed for us by the Grand's Magazine 
St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmartre, and 2, Rue 
Joquelet , Paris. * 

The proprietors of the Grapds Magazine St. Joseph 
have arranged to supply our Subscribers with any of 
the Costumes illustrated on Plates 6, 7, or 8 at the 
very moderate prices named after the Description of 
each. They will also pay the carriage tc London on all 
orders above One Pound in amount. 

Fig. 1.—(155).—The Laurfole Costume in woollen 
cripon and surah, trimmed with lace : the body is 
laced in front over a bouillonni of surah : the skirt is 
composed of surah draperies trimmed with lace and 
fastened at the side by loops. The back is elegantly 
draped on a petticoat edged with three plisses. Will 
take 12 yds. cripon ; 7 yds. surah ; 12 yds. lace ; 4 yds. 
cord; 2 tassels. 

This Costume is supplied by the Grands Magazins 
St. Joseph, ready made and delivered in London for 
£5 8s. 

Fig. 2.—(156).—Promenade Costume made in wool¬ 
len and satin : the Jacket is double-breasted, trimmed 
with revers , cuffs, and pocket of satin : the overskirt 
is gathered at right side by a bow: the underskirt 
consists of a long flounce over a small plissi, and is 
edged by a coquille trimming of satin and woollen ; 
the back is made en pouffi. Quantities required: 12 
yds. woollen material; 2 yds. satin. 

The price at the Magazins St. Joseph, is .£3 Os. 

Fig. 3.—(157).—The Camara, a simple Promenade 
Toilette in beige, trimmed with brocade : it can be had 
in all colors. The Jacket is trimmed by a collar, cuffs, 
and a band of brocade : a band of the same edges the 
overskirt and top of plissi. Will take 11 yds. mate¬ 
rial ; 2 yds. brocade ; 12 buttons. 

Price £1 lls. 3d. at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 4.—(99).—Mantilla of Indian Cachemire lined 
with silk and trimmed with silk fringe, passementerie, 
and ribbon. Will take 21 yds. of cachemire ; 9 yds. 
fringe ; 21 yds. sati n ribbon. This Mantilla may be cut 
from our pattern No. 99, that was issued in April last. 

Price at the Magazins St. Joseph £3 Os. Od. 

Fig. 5.—(56).—Visite in Indian Cachemire, lined 
with silk, and trimmed with marabout fringe and pas¬ 
sementerie, and elegantly ornamented down the book. 
Quantities required 3 yds. oaoheznire ; 1<> yds. fringe ; 
2yds. passementerie. It may be cut from pattern 
No. 56 by rounding off the corner of sleeve. 

The price from the Magazius St. Joseph is £3 lls, 6, 
delivered free in London. 

Fig. 6.—(158).—Rich Visito of quite a new pattern, 
made in satin trimmed with Spanish lace and passe¬ 
menterie ; tin sleeve is very elegant Will take 6 yds. 
satin; 24 yds. lace ; 4yds. WBO ribbon ; 12 yds. pot- 
sementerie to edge the lace; 1 yd. trimming up the bade. 

This rich Visite may be had for ±:7 15s. Od. from 
the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 
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PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

SPECIAL PLATS OF BONNETS A LINGERIE. 

No. 1.—The Favorite, a straw Capote of white chip, 
trimmed with blue satin, forget-me-nots, and roses. 

No. 2.—The Jenny, a black straw Hat, trimmed 
with crimson surah and wild flowers. 

No. 8.—Henry III Baby’s Hat, of white satin, trim¬ 
med with two pompons. 

No. 4.—The Sylvia, a white chip Bonnet trimmed 
with white satin and black silk ; the flowers are May 
and roses. 

No. 5.—The Begins, a Leghorn Bonnet, trimmed 
with ganze, marguerites , and cherries. 

No. 6.—The Margot Bow, made of dentelle des vosges , 
a loop of surah ana a flower. 

No. 7.—The Admiral, a collar and bow made of 
muslin and lace. 

No. 8.—The Janot Coqnill^ of Tonis lace; a rose for 
the centre. 

No. 9.—The Estafette muslin Echo, trimmed with 
lace and flowers. 

No. 10.—The Robin Hood, a large Collar, made of 
Mexican Inca, with a flower on the chest; cuffs to 
match. 

No. 11—Tha Colonel, an elegant jabot with turned 
down collar, made of dentelle de Ragusa ; a claw hold¬ 
ing a pearl for trimming. 

No. 12.—The Sailor’s Fichu, with large collar made 
of Panama lace ; draperies of satin ribbon. 

No. 13.—Collar for a little child, of muslin trimmed 
with plissh. 

No. 14.—Tho Venetian Collar and Cuffs of Dentelle 
Duchesse. 

No. 15 —Collar of Brabant lace, with pink satin 
bows, and trimmed with flowers. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.^—(159).—'Tho Decazes Costume; the Jacket 
is cut quite round and is ornamented with a cape and 
ruffle : the sleeves are gathered at the wrist: the skirt 
and overskirt are made in one, this last named is laid 
in five deep pleats in front, and fastened at sides with 
buttons on a deop pleat which starts from the waist 
to the bottom of skirt; the back is draped en plisst , 
over a pleated skirt. It will take 12 yds. material; 
1J yds. satin ; 12 large buttons; 18 small buttons. 

Price j84 8s. Od. at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 2.-^-(160).— Promenade Toilette of silk and 
Scotch plaid. The Jacket imitates a pointed body in 
front, by the help of a scarf, but in reality there is no 
jacket, the body and skirt make only one ; the skirt 
is composed of cross bands of plaid and plissts of silk. 
The back consists of a drapery of plaid lined with 
silk, the lining being shown here and there. Quantities 
required 14 yds. silk; 5 yds. plaid; 18 buttons. 

Price JB6 8 s. Od. 

Fig. 3.—(161).—Little Girl’s Toilette of Zepbir, trim* 
med with lace: the dress is made en prxncesse , and is 
edged by two deep plisst flounces trimmed with lace : 
a fold of three pleats forms the heading of the plissS ; 
a bouillonnf gilet and a broad collar give quite an 
eclat to this little costume. Will take 7 yds. Zephir ; 
10 yds. lace. 

Price £2 2s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(1C2).—The Radziwill Reception Toilette of 
a beige material: the costume is cut en prxncesse be¬ 
hind, and is well draped on a double plisst underskirt; 
the front consists of a jacket and gilet, trimmed by 
draped yaniers and plisses, below which start folded 
draperies crossed by each other. It will take 16 yds. , 
of beige: IS buttons. 

Price JB5 Os. Od. 



A HARVE8T OF TARE8. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


BOOK THE SECOND.—REAPING. 



CHAPTER VI. 

TIIK MEMBER FOR LINGFORD. 

MMEDIATELY after the concert 
in Lingford Town Hall, the county 
folks were rather astonished to hear 
that Mr. and Mrs. Somerset-Dysart 
were going to London for the sea¬ 
son. 

“ Miss Dysart was always a fly- 
about,” said the homely gossips when talking 
the matter over. 

But they were wrong in crediting Anne 
Dysart with the determination to spend the 
season in London. There was nothing which 
she would have preferred to a country life at 
home after their long wanderings, the calm 
delight of a quiet secluded life with the man 
she so fondly loved, in the home of her child¬ 
hood, surrounded by the homage and conse¬ 
quence which had attended her life from the 
cradle to the bridal altar. 

But when Anne Dysart surrendered her 
hand in marriage, she had unwittingly gone into 
bondage: the man whom she lifted from 
poverty to wealth became her master, and took 
the management of her life into his own hands, 
ordering her going out and coming in, controll¬ 
ing her actions, and dominating her thoughts 
with the unquestionable will of an autocrat. 

When he had decided to go abroad two years 
before, she was fain to consent meekly, and when, 
a few days after the concert, he told her that he 
must be in town for a few weeks, she accepted 
his decision without a dissentient remark, and 
stifled the sighs which rose to her lips as her 
dream of an Arcadian spring of country 
happiness faded away. 

So the Somerset-Dysarts departed, and 
Lingford sank down to its accustomed quiet 
habits, and countrified pleasures. 

The Choral Society had its weekly re-unions, 
and taking firm root, prospered under Henry 
Solland’s fostering care. 

Salome was seen in her place, now and then, 
but she often excused herself on the plea of her 
pupils and her own musical studies. She had 
commenced to use the organ in the church, 
and many an hour the unhappy woman sat in 
the rood-loft, weaving the wild fancies of her 
blighted soul into weird snatches of music, 
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THE NEW MOTHER HUBBARD SHOULDER CAPE. 



No. 142.— Price 4d. No. 142—Back. 

No. 142 is the New Mother Hurrarr Shoulder Cafe, of 
black satin, trimmed with Spanish lace. The Cape is gathered 
five times around the neck, and trimmed with liandsome coquUles 
of black lace: the back is gathered en houiUonne , down to the 
lace flounce. This Cape can be made of satin, brocade, cashmere, 
lace (as in the back view), tulle, chenille , or any other material. It 
will take 2 yds. satin ; 5 yds. lace; 3 yds. ribbon. 

The price of this pattern is Four pence. It is having an immense 
sale. Louis Devere Co., 1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , IF. 

LADIES' MANTLES & JACKETS F OR SUMMER, m 

We will send, post free for three stamps, the Steel Plate 
Engraving of Mantles and Jackets that appeared in April last, 
with reverse views and description. 

Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , IF. 

JUVENILE CO STUMES FOR S UMMM/i88h 

Wc will send, post-free for three stamps, tho Steel Plate 
Engraving of Children’s Costumes which appeared in March 
last, with reverse views and description. 

Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place , Kensington, London f IF. 


New French Underlinen. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

DEVERE’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

Pull-Sized Patterns of Underlinen for 
Ladies, Girls, and Children, together with 
Baby Linen 

And Under-Garments for Gentlemen and Boys. 

With prices of each (which vary from 2d. to 6d.) and an engraving 
of the appearance of each garment when made up. The whole 
forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of this Magazine, and 
will be sent to any address, 

POST FREE FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which should be forwarded to Louis Devere and Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


BOY'S COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the March Number 
of tho “ Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion,” which contains a 
double colored Plate of Juvenile Costumes, and which entitles 
the purchaser to any patterns illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. 
each, post-free. 

Lou is Deyere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington , London, TF. 


ROSIE’S RABBIT and MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely colored, size of 
subject 9± by inches, suitable for framing for the nursery, or for use in 
scrap books. Lovely children's faces. Quite a bargain. The pair sent 
on a roller, post-free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Divers & Co., 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, W. 


love between John Somerset and Salome in the 
far-off days before he had come to Lingford, 
before he had seen the dark face which had 
become so fatally dear to him. 

The question was unanswerable, and John 
Somerset’s sudden absence, instead of setting 
his doubts at rest, merely increased their 
strength and persistence, by a suggestion that 
the husband of Mrs. Dysart of The Glen, had 
gone away to avoid a temptation he could not 
resist. 

By day and night, in his waking, working 
hours, and in his sleep, this jealous thought 
ruled the spirit of Heury Solland, changing the 
frank even nature of the young man to a passion¬ 
ate vehemence of character foreign to him. He 
grew less courteous in his speech, less kindly 
in his manner; and though a remorseful feeling 
often caused him immediately to atone for his 


v/«»i*/&uLug Biguo vi me laminar 
postmark, and the handwriting of Bridges the 
attorney, was eager to know the contents. 

She became excited at once. 

“Of course you will not hesitate about it 
John,” she said eagerly. “ It is just what you 
are fit for, and I shall be so proud to see M. P. 
after your name.” 

“ A barren honor,” he replied with a sickly 
smile. 

“It may not be so always,” she answered 
with some excitement. " It is just the life for 
which you are made, John, and who knows what 
it may lead to.” 

“ Ah! who knows ? ” he repeated, the accent 
of bitterness in his voice too subtle for her dull 
ear to catch. “ Only I do not care to stand for 
Lingford, Anne.” 

“ But,” she replied hastily," whero would you 
have such a chance of being returned without 
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Devere’s Model Busts,—Price Twenty-six Shillings Each. 

Including Crate, Packing, and free delivery within three miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Railway Terminus. 


Devore's Model Busts are specially made for the use of 
Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, who find them 
invaluable, from the ease they afford for the arrangement of 
the elegant but complicated styles of trimmings so much in 
vogue at the present time. For detailed description see 
page 13. 

We supply these Busts at oost price for the accomodation 
of our Subscribers. They are sold in the following sizes of 
Chest Measures 29,31k, 33,34*, 36,37*, 39*, 41,42*, and 4A 
inches. 

In private families, one Bust serves for all members of 
the family who are not smaller in size than the bust, but 
Drapers and Dressmakers should always have more than 
one size. We allow a trade discount of 5 per cent, on two 
Busts, 7* per cent, on three Busts, 10 per cent, on four Busts, 
and 12* per cent, on six Busts, if they are all ordered for the 
same person at one time. The following are useful selections 
for general purposes:— 

Two Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest 34*. 

Thrke Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest 34*; one, 
chest 37*. 

Four Busts:—One, chest 31*; two, chest 34*; one, 
chest, 37*. 

Six Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest, 33; two, chests 
34*; one, chest 37*: one, chest 39*. 

These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieces with the 
greatest ease, and pack in a very small compass, thus re¬ 
ducing the expense of carriage to the lowest amount. Full 
instructions for putting together are forwarded to each pur¬ 
chaser. The crates (which are specially made to suit each 
Bust) should be preserved for use in case of removal. 

When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes it may 
suffice to mention the size or sizes required, but when a Lady 
requires one for her own privato use, she should ALWAYS 
SEND A DRESS BODY with the Order, because 
Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the 
chest measure, that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure 
guide. When a dress body is sent (no matter if new or old), 
a Bust best suited to the Lady’s figure will be carefully 
selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the 
crate carefully packed to prevent damage. 



TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Busts to our Subsoriben, 
we have received an immense number of letters thanking us 
for the benefit purchasers have derived from their use. 

Lady B-, writes :— 

“ I have always found a difficulty In being well fitted. 
I saw in your Magazine the advertisement of Devere’s Model 
Busts: I sent for one, and my maid has, by using it and 
cutting from one of your patterns, succeeded in making me 
a dress which is a beautiful fit.’* 

* Gwendoline writes 

44 1 have bought one of your Model Busts, and made up 
one of your patterns, No. 65; the result is quite beautiful. 
On reckoning up the cost of materials and trimmings, I find 
I have saved on this one dress more than double the price of 
the Model Bust.” 

Martha writes 

“Your Model Busts have been of the greatest service 
to me ; through using them I have had many extra orders. 
Please send mo as soon as possible, two more Busts, same 
size as last.” 

Madame C-writes:— 

44 1 have now three of your new Model Busts, a Wanzer 
Pleating Machine, and four sewing machines. By this means, 
I save a good deal of labour, and I am thus enabled to charge 
quite one-third less than the price I was formerly obliged to 
ask.” 

A West-End Dressmaker writes:— 

44 One of my best hands tells me what immense use the 
Parisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. They find 
that by the aid of the Bust they can finish three dresses in 
the time required for two before they discovered its use.” 


Can be obtained cnly from Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Keneiagton, London, W. Orders to bo sent 
by letter, enclosing P. O. Order for the amount. 

N.B.—A Sample Ins'; may be seen, and Orders will be re¬ 
ceived at the West-end Office, 6, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, W.—Manager, Miss Humphreys. 


'Price £4 8s. Od. at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 2.—(160).— Promenade Toilette of silk and 
Scotch plaid. The Jacket imitates a pointed body in 
front, by the help of a scarf, but in reality there is no 
jacket, the body and skirt make only one ; the skirt 
is composed of cross bands of plaid and plissts of silk. 
The back consists of a drapery of plaid lined with 
silk, the lining being shown here and there. Quantities 
required 14 yds. silk; 5 yds. plaid; 18 buttons. 

Price £6 8s. Od. 


Fig. 3.—(161).—Little Girl’s Toilette of Zephir, trim¬ 
med with lace: the dress is made en princesse , and is 
edged by two deep pliss4 flounces trimmed with lace : 
a fold of three pleats forms the heading of the plissi ; 
a bouillonnt gilet and a broad collar give quite an 
eclat to this little costume. Will take 7 yds. Zephir ; 
10 yds. lace. 

Price £2 2s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(1C2).—The Radzinill Reception Toilette of 
a beige material: the costume is cut en princesse be¬ 
hind, and is well draped on a double plisse underskirt; 
the front consists of a jacket and gilet, trimmed by 
draped paniers and plisses, below which start folded 
draperies crossed by each other. It will take 16 yds. , 
of beige: 13 buttons. 

Price £5 Os. Od. 



betoro, sue was tain to consent meeiuy, ana wnen, 
a few days after the concert, he told her that he 
must be in town for a few weeks, she accepted 
his decision without a dissentient remark, and 
stifled the sighs which rose to her lips as her 
dream of au Arcadian spring of country 
happiness faded away. 

So the Somerset-Dysarts departed, and 
Lingford sank down to its accustomed quiet 
habits, and countrified pleasures. 

The Choral Society had its weekly re-unions, 
and taking firm root, prospered under Henry 
Solland’s fostering care 

Salome was seen in her place* now and then* 
but she often excused herself on the plea of her 
pupils and her own musical Studies. She had 
commenced to use the organ in the church, 
and many an hour the unhappy woman sat in 
the rood-loft, weaving tin wild fancies of her 
blighted soul into weird snatches of music, 
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which filled the empty church and echoed 
among its pillars and in its remote corners like 
the cry of a spirit in deathly pain. 

A numbness had fallen upon her after John 
Somerset’s departure from The Glen, and her 
soul seemed to lie in the calmness of a waiting 
season. She knew that the story of her life 
and her husband’s had but fallen upon a pause, 
that destiny had, as it were, laid down the dread 
volume for a brief space, before turning an¬ 
other page. That the page would be turned— 
that a dreadful story lay between the yet closed 
leaves—Salome never doubted, but while he 
remained away, she was content to sit still and 
wonder vaguely what form the event would 
assume when the shadow of her husband’s life 
fell again across her own. 

Meanwhile she had no eyes for the elements 
of a tragedy preparing to take place near her, 
the dread of which solemnized the very roof 
under which she dwelt. 

The glance of Henry Solland’s dumb love 
followed her from room to room of the little 
dwelling, his eyes sought hers from time to 
time with a passionate entreaty which she was 
powerless to read; all the common-place 
element dropped from the young man as his 
love grew and strengthened, but the change 
was hidden from the woman he adored, though 
she looked at him day after day with open eyes. 

Jenny Maythom’s words to his mother con¬ 
cerning John Somerset and Salome had sunk 
deep into Henry Solland’s mind, and bore bitter 
fruit there, fruit that ripened and came to 
maturity side by side with the love which gave 
it birth. The more intense his passion became, 
the more deeply did he brood over Jenny 
Maythorn’s story, and wonder if there had been 
love between John Somerset and Salome in the 
far-off days before he had come to Lingford, 
before he had seen the dark face which had 
become so fatally dear to him. 

The question was unanswerable, and John 
Somerset’s sudden absence, instead of setting 
his doubts at rest, merely increased their 
strength and persistence, by a suggestion that 
the husband of Mrs. Dysart of The Glen, had 
gone away to avoid a temptation he could not 
resist. 

By day and night, in his waking, working 
hours, and in his sleep, this jealous thought 
ruled the spirit of Henry Solland, changing the 
frank even nature of the young man to a passion¬ 
ate vehemonce of character foreign to him. He 
grew less courteous in his speech, less kindly 
in his manner; and though a remorseful feeling 
often caused him immediately to atone for his 


captiousness by an increased kindliness, people 
did not fail to remark upon the change in the 
young organist, nor hesitate to couple that 
change in their gossip with his evident admira¬ 
tion for Salome. 

April passed, and in the middle of May an 
event occurred, which, though seemingly re¬ 
mote, was destined to exercise a powerful 
influence on the lives of those whose story I am 
telling. 

Sir Henry Forrester, the borough member, 
died suddenly, and the necessity arose for elect¬ 
ing a successor to his seat in Parliament. 

After various meetings and house-to-house 
consultations, it was agreed that the most fitting 
gentleman to represent Lingford in Parliament, 
was Mr. Somorset-Dysart. 

A deputation which was formed of the most 
influential men in the town, proceeded at once to 
London, where, by appointment, they waited 
on Mr. Somerset-Dysart at the house in 
Mastodon Square. 

John Somerset had been apprised of the 
nature of their errand by letter a few days 
before, and it will not be thought wonderful if 
the subject occupied his exclusive attention 
between the reception of the first intimation 
and the hour appointed for meeting the depu¬ 
tation. 

John Somerset’s first impulse had been 
unconditionally to decline. Had the letter 
reached his hands when alone, in all probability 
he would have replied to it, destroyed it, and 
have dismissed the subject from his mind 
without communicating it to his wife. 

But the epistle came into his hands in the 
usual way at the breakfast-table, and Mrs. 
Somerset-Dysart catching sight of the familiar 
postmark, and the handwriting of Bridges the 
attorney, was eager to know the contents. 

She became excited at once. 

‘‘Of course you will not hesitate about it 
John,” she said eagerly. “ It is just what you 
are fit for, and I shall be so proud to see M. P. 
after your name.” 

“ A barren honor,” he replied with a sickly 
smile. 

“ It may not be so always,” she answered 
with some excitement. “ It is just the life for 
which you are made, John, and who knows what 
it may lead to.” 

“ Ah! who knows ? ” he repeated, the accent 
of bitterness in his voice too subtle for her dull 
ear to catch. “ Only I do not care to stand for 
Lingford, Anne.” 

“ But,” she replied hastily," whero would you 
have such a chance of being returned without 
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trouble. You, a Somerset, whose own uncle 
represented the town in two parliaments; who 
else has such a chance P You would be mad 
to refuse this, John.” 

“ But I do not care for Lingford, Anne,” he 
said, turning wearily from the sight of her 
animated face, “ I hate the place.” 

“ Oh! John,” she cried coming over to his 
side and laying a plump hand on his shoulder, 
“ do not say that, remember Lingford means 
home to me, and to you it-” 

11 To me,” he interrupted half-savagely, “ it 
means misery and humiliation.” 

She turned aside, but he saw the mortified 
look upon her face change to vague surprise, 
and he remembered the need of caution. 

“ Well, well, Anne,” he said, taking her 
hand before she passed out of his reach, “ for¬ 
give me if I have hurt you, but you kuow that 
I had trouble in Lingford.” 

She was easily mollified, and turned to him, 
her blue eyes suffused with tears. 

“ But you must forget that, John. You are 
my home now, dearest, still I should think it 
hard if your former troubles in Lingford were 
to banish me from the happy dwelling-place of 
my childhood.” 

“ It is hard for you,” he said. 

“ But you will accept this proposal, John,” 
she urged, her bright face full of feeling," you 
will become their member, and we will be more 
at Lingford. Promise me this, dear, I do not 
often ask you any favor for myself.” 

“ I will think of it, dear,” he answered. 

u Nay, but promise me,” she persisted, “ else 
I shall think you have some secret reason for 
disliking the little country town where we were 
both bora.” 

It was a bow drawn at a venture, and she 
who aimed the arrow did not know how deadly 
was the thrust it gave, nor how near home it 
had gone. 

“ I will think of it,” answered John Somer¬ 
set, a steady fire coming to his dark eyes. 
Why should I hate Lingford after all ? ” 


John Somerset thought of it. 

During the hours which elapsed before he 
was to receive the deputation, ho bent his 
mind resolutely to review the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

The Rubicon was crossed. He had seen 
Salome. True, no word had passed between 
the husband and wife, but John Somerset could 
not fail to remember that they had met again, 
face to face, in a public place; he with all the 


prestige which wealth and position could give 
him, she obscure, poor, a mere ministrant 
to the amusement of him and his—they had 
met thus,— and Salome had not denounced 
him. 

She had seen him sitting by the side of the 
woman for whom he had forsaken her, and the 
sorrow of the sight had not constrained her to 
cry out aloud, and to proclaim before the as¬ 
sembled audience that he was her husband. 

This was so much gained: and John Somer¬ 
set argued that since the wronged woman had 
not made haste to claim him at the first meet¬ 
ing, it must be that the olden tenderness lurked 
in her bosom and urged her now to keep his 
secret. 

He recalled the wording of her letter, of that 
last sad epistle left for him in his desk at Lilac 
Cottage,— 

“ For the present go free. Enjoy fearlessly 
and to the full , the wealth for which you have 
perilled your safety , and slain my child.” 

He would take those words at their full value 
now, since Salome had looked upon him as the 
husband of another and had not cried out 
upon him as a criminal. 

He would accept the proposal made by the 
deputation; he would go to Lingford; he 
would be elected to represent the town of his 
birth in Parliament; he would tako his place 
in St. Stephen’s, and help to make the laws of 
his country. 

The laws of his country ! 

A touch of the old trembling shook him, 
joint and limb, as he remembered how he had 
broken those laws, and for a moment his spirit 
failed him. % 

Suppose with a bitter irony of fate, in some 
supreme moment of power and pride, Salome 
should rend aside the veil that covered their 
past, and yield up the would-be lawgiver as a 
common law-breaker. How then P 

Once the thought of an appeal to Salome 
crossed his mind, and the pen was even in his 
hand to address her, but other words of her fare¬ 
well letter rose to his mind, forbidding him to 
cross the gulf which she declared impassable. 

“ The day that yon force yourself upon me, 
shall see you arrested for your crime.” 

No, he must leave her alone, and trust to 
good-fortune to prevent any interference on 
her part with his arrangements. 

Recalling his conversation with Anne Dysart, 
he knew that a refusal to receive the depu¬ 
tation, or any dislike he might express to 
Lingford, would be regarded with suspicion, 
and this was a point to be provided against. 
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If, in addition to his dread of Salome, he had 
to combat the jealous fears of his wife, John 
Somerset felt that the burden of daily annoy¬ 
ance would be too heavy for him to bear, and 
yet, having endured so much for the sake of 
hie position, it would be worse than folly to 
peril it now. 

No, his mind was made up. He would 
stand for Lingford. That should be a test of 
Salome's intentions. If the election passed 
over, and he took his seat without molestation, 
he would regard it as a good augury, as a sign 
that there was to be peace between Salome and 
himself, for the present, at least. Towards the 
future he did not suffer himself to look. 

End of Book ii. 


BOOK THE THIRD.—GARNERINGh 


CHAPTER I. . 

JOHN SOMERSET IS WANTED. 

HE warm sun of a lovely May 
afternoon was shining on the High 
Street of Lingford, inspiriting the 
crowd who were waiting outside 
the Raven Hotel, to hear Mr. Somer- 
set-Bysarl’s address to his constitu¬ 
ents. 

He was to make his speech from the balcony 
of the Raven, and several chairs and a small 
table were already placed in order for the use 
of the orator and his friends and supporters. 

Exactly opposite the Raven was the gorgeous 
establishment of Messrs. Burch and Becston, 
drapers and silk-mercers; and their large upper 
show room, the windows of which commanded 
a full view of the Raven balcony, was cleared 
for the accommodation of Mrs. Somerset- 
Dysart and a party of ladies from The Glen. 

Anne Dysart, radiant with pride and happi¬ 
ness, was at the centre window, surrounded by 
a little bevy of friends and flatterers. They 
were waiting for the appearance of the future 
member. 

Among the crowd in the street was Henry 
Solland, talking to a little knot of fellow- 
cricketers, they having all come from Lingford 
Meads, leaving a game unfinished, on hearing 
that Mr. Somerset's address was advanced an 
hour. 

Even Mrs. Solland had come out for the pur¬ 
pose of hearing the speeches, and was accommo¬ 
dated with other gossips, by a chair in Messrs. 


Burch and Beeston’s doorway. The miniature 
maid-of-all-work, unknown to her mistress, 
had also forsaken the cottage by the church, 
and formed one of a ragged little group on 
the outskirts of the crowd; all open-mouthed 
in expectation, and ready to render the tribute 
of unreasoning homage to eloquence, of whose 
purport they were totally ignorant; and would 
for ever so remain. 

But the cottage by the church was not empty. 

In the low-ceiled parlor stood Salome, white 
and resolute looking, and in front of her a 
shock-headed boy, the organ-blower. 

“Now Jem,” she was saying in clear cold 
tones, “ mind you make no mistake. You are 
to give this note into Mr. Somerset's own hand. 
No one else must have it, and you must give it 
to him when he is speaking at the Raven.” 

“ Yes miss,” responded Jem stolidly. 

“ And if you give it all right, and don’t make 
any mistake, I shall give you this bright new 
shilling to-morrow when you come to blow.” 

“Yes miss,” again replied Jem, but the 
stolidity was lightened by several shades at 
sight of the shilling, which Salome held up 
before his longing eyes, but refused to part with 
till his misson was accomplished. 

Jem took the letter, an ordinary square 
envelope, but sealed with the device Salome 
always used; and “lowly louting,” departed 
cap in hand. 

Salome watched him across the little patch 
of garden and through tho wicket gate, then 
the corner of a projecting house hid him from 
view. 

She returned to the table where she had been 
writing and sat down, folding her hands loosely 
in her lap. She was very pale, and her large 
eyes had a strange uncertain look in them. 

From time to time some broken sentences 
fell from her lips, and her eyes turned towards 
a paper which lay open on the table before her. 

“ It is time,” she said presently, “ yes, the 
time has come. I must begin my work. He 
has walked the ways of peace long enough. 
He has stretched the tether. I must shorten 
it.” 

So she sat, the silence of the cottage parlour 
broken now and then by snatches of her uncer¬ 
tain words; the wandering look in her eyes, 
the changeless pallor on her face. 

* * * # • 

Deafening cheers rent the air. Hats were 
waved and handkerchiefs fluttered in the faint 
May air, as John Somerset stood on the Raven 
balcony and began to address the crowd. 

His own heart swelled within him. He had 
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seen Salome’s face in the parish chnrch on the 
Sunday before, but no sign of recognition 
passed between them : no look either of joy or 
anger had ruffled the calm of her statuesque 
countenance. 

She had heard doubtless of the preparations 
for the election, but had made no sign of dis¬ 
sent. She was safe, argued the weak heart 
which had wrung hers so pitilessly,—she would 
be silent. 

So he faced the crowd and began his speech. 
According to promise, before speaking, he cast 
an affectionate glance across the road, where 
at the open windows of Burch and Beeston’s 
show room, Anne Dysart and her friends were 
grouped. 

She caught the glance and gaily waved her 
kerchief in reply. It was a proud moment for 
her. Love and ambition were both gratified, 
and her heart swelled to think that the hand¬ 
some man who was standing bareheaded before 
the cheering throng, the man who would be 
elected without opposition, because he and his 
w'ere loved by Lingford folks, was her own 
husband, her very own, from whom, from whose 
life, its interests and triumphs, no one could 
separate her. 

Yet in that moment, strange to say, the 
thought of Salome, the remembrance of the 
rejected bouquet, fell, like a cold shadow, across 
the triumphing soul of the proud self-satisfied 
woman. 

But what was this ? 

A rough-looking boy made his way through 
the little crowd surrounding the speaker; and 
with an awkward obeisance placed a letter into 
his hand. 

What was written on that paper which had 
the power to blanch the cheek of John Somer¬ 
set ? 

The words indeed were few, but they had a 
terrible meaning for him. 

“ Come to me th is in stant . I wan t you . If you 
fail or delay I go to the Town Hall at once.” 

John Somerset felt there was no appeal 
against this summons. He turned to the gentle¬ 
man who had proposed him as member, and 
said in a whisper. 

“ Just say a few words to keep their atten¬ 
tion. I must leave for a short time. Back in 
a quarter-of-an-hour. 

Mr. Heseltine, after a few unavailing words 
of expostulation, nodded, and rose to address 
the crowd. 

Through a short lane leading from the coach- 
yard of the Raven to the churchyard, crept the 
guilty man, and through the churchyard to the 


cottage. The house-door stood open: he was 
expected. 

There were clouds before his eyes, and 
a strange booming in his ears ; all his cowardly 
heart failed him as he stood before the woman 
he had wronged. He could not see her face 
plainly, and her voice, though stern as an ac¬ 
cusing angel’s, sounded faint and far off to his 
confused ears. 

u I want you,” she said, “ I have something 
to show you before you begin to speak to the 
people who await you, something which will 
wing your words with living fire—if you are 
able to speak at all.” 

“ Mercy, Salome,” cried the wretched man, 
stretching imploring hands towards her. 

“ Aye,” she replied with a savage tone in her 
voice, “ such mercy as you showed to me and 
the child. See here,” and she held a paper 
which had laid on the table, towards him. 

He looked at it. It was a copy of the docu¬ 
ment registering the death of Violet Somerset, 
aged 10 months. 

“That is all,” she said grimly. “Now go 
and finish your address, if you can.” 

He would have sunk at her feet, and tried 
to break the awful calm in her manner by tears 
and prayers, but a sound at the door startled 
him. He turned, and there, blocking out the 
May sunshine with his stalwart figure, stood 
Henry Solland, the organist, 

(To he continued.) 


®jje Court ani gift. 

P ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, ac¬ 
companied by Princess Beatrice, and atten¬ 
ded by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, left Windsor on May 20th for Balmoral, 
where Her Majesty will remain for about five weeks. 
During the month the Queen visited London, and 
has held two drawing-rooms at Buckingham Palace. 
Her Majesty also reviewed the Aldershot troops at 
Bagshot, accompanied by Princess Beatrice and the 
Duchess of Connaught. Mr. Coningsby Disraeli, 
nephew of the late Earl of Beaconsfield, has had the 
honor of being presented to the Queen by Lord 
Rowton. Her Majesty the Queen will review the 
Volunteers at the end of June, according to present 
arrangement. 

H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, who was present at 
the wedding of Prince Rudolph and Princess Ste¬ 
phanie, was very warmly welcomed in Vienna, the 
Grand Hotel, where His Royal Highness stayed, being 
daily besieged by immense crowds desirous to catch 
a glimpse of the comely countenance of the “ Heir 
of the Isles,” and who heartily cheered him when¬ 
ever he appeared in public. After the wedding fes¬ 
tivities were over the Prince left Vienna for Pesth, to 
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be present at the races. His Boyal Highness has 
been elected a trustee of the British Museum. The 
Prince, probably accompanied by the Princess, will, 
it is stated, visit Swansea in October for the purpose 
of opening the large new dock now in construction. 
His Boyal Highness will inspect the Norfolk Artillery 
Militia, of which corps he is honorary colonel, the 
second week in June, when he will be accompanied by 
the Duke of Cambridge. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and family 
have left Clarence House, St. James’s, for Eastwell 
Park, Ashford. 

H.B.H. the Prinoess Louise (Marchioness of Lome) 
has paid visits to several picture galleries, Ac., during 
the month. 

The Emperor and Empress of Bussia, with their 
youthful family, have returned to St. Petersburg 
after their sojourn in retirement at Gatchina. 

The King and Queen of Sweden are staying at 
Bournemouth, where they have been visited by Prince 
Oscar and Prince Charles of Sweden. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt is staying 
with his children at the Palace of Mayence. 

The Duke of Athole has left England for California. 

The Duke of Sutherland and party are expected to 
return from the United States at the end of June. 

The Earl and Countess of Ellesmere arrived from 
Victoria (Australia) at the end of the month. 

The infant daughter of the Earl and Countess of 
Lonsdale has been baptised, being named Gladys 
Mary Juliet. 

The marriage of the Crown Prince of Sweden to 
the Princess Victoria of Baden will probably take 
place at Carlshue about the 20th of September. 

The marriage of Miss Dorothea Mary Petre to Mr. 
Theodore Sibeth took place on May 12th at Chelms¬ 
ford, in the presence of a large and fashionable con¬ 
gregation. 

A marriage is arranged between Captain Lord 
Charles Pratt, and Miss Florence Stevenson, sister 
of Mrs. Henry Brassey. Also between the Dean of 
Durham and Miss Katherine Gladstone of Bowden 
Park, Chippenham. Also between Hon. Charles Law¬ 
rence and Miss Sumner, step-daughter of the late Sir 
George Matthew. 

Among Lady Brooke’s wedding presents was one 
to whicn great interest attaches, it being a sapphire 
and diamond “Bee” breast-pin, from the late Lord 
Beaconsfield. His lordship remembered the fair 
young bride elect and his proposed offering to her 
when very near the end, as one of the last things 
he said to Lord Bowton was: “Be sure and send 
that to Daisy from me.” 

Among the deaths in upper circles during the 
month we have to name the Hon. Catherine Leicester 
Warren, eldest surviving daughter of Lord de Tabley; 
Lady Henry Moore ; Lady Westphal; Hon. and Bev. 
E. H. Grimston; Major Singleton; Mrs. Burnaby; 
Miss A. F. L. Leigh, Ac., Ac. 


CJre %era mxb Cjjeatm. 

AU communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Reusing• 
ton , W., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

HER MAJESTY'S. 

Mdlle. Adalgisa Gabbi has made a great success 
in Aida, and also as Leonora in Jl Trovatore. Mdlle 
Tremelli has appeared in La Favorita , Signor Bavelli 
sustaining the part of Fernando. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Among other representations Madame Albani has 
appeared as Elsa di Brabante in Wagner’s Lohengrin , 
supported by Herr Labatt, from the Imperial Opera 


at Vienna, who made his first appearance in England 
on the occasion. Madame Sembrich, Madame Tre- 
belli, and Signori Lassalle, Dauphin, and Marini have 
also appeared in Dinorah. 

DRURY LANE. 

The appearance here of Mr. John McCullough, the 
eminent American tragedian, produced a profound 
sensation. The great actor appeared in Virginias, 
with wonderful effect, and was supported by a very 
powerful company, including Mr. Augustus Harris, 
Mr. John Byaer, Ac., the Icilius of the first-named 
gentleman being especially praiseworthy. The last 
six nights of Mr. McCullough’s engagement were 
occupied with Othello, the rendering of the Moor 
being very fine, while the logo of Mr. Herman Vezin 
was equally satisfactory. Mr. Augustus Harris ap- 

S jared as Koderigo, and Mr. Byder made an imposing 
rabantio. Miss Bella Pateman was charming: and 
sympathetic as Desdemona, and Mrs. Arthur Stirling 
won good opinions in the often-maltreated part of 
Emilia. The Saxe-Meiningen Court Company appear 
here on the 30th May for six weeks, when a senes of 
Shakespeare’s plays will be acted. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

At this charming house Masks and Faces is running 
its last weeks. The public will see its withdrawal 
with regret, for a more satisfactory performance was 
never put upon the stage. Mrs. Bancroft’s represen¬ 
tation of the generous, warm-heartod, witty Peg 
Woffington is perfect, and is played in the actress’s 
most happy manner. The scene in Triplet’s room is 
admirable, and it is hard to say whether smiles or 
tears come more readily to Mrs. Bancroft’s rapt 
audience. It is impossible to conceive a better 
Triplet than that of Mr. Bancroft, and the small but 
telling part of Colley Cibber is equally well played 
by Mr. A. Cecil. Miss Marion Terry makes a grace¬ 
ful Mabel Vane ? and Mr. Arthur Dacre’s appearance 
and acting fit him eminently for the part of the truant 
husband. Mr. Teesdale and Miss Wade render good 
service, as do Messrs. Kemble and Brookfield as 
Snarl and Soaper. Mr. Conway is admirable as Sir 
Charles Pomander. The costumes and scenery are 
perfect. Masks and Faces will be followed by a new 
comedy by Mr. Buraand, called A Lesson, written 
expressly for Mrs. Bancroft, and Mr. T. W. Robert¬ 
son’s Society will be revived for a short time. 

THE PRINCE88’S. 

Owing, we believe (and much regret to hear), to the 
ill-health of the popular manager, Mr. Walter Gooch, 
the season at this house is to be brought to a close on 
May 28th. Branded has remained a great attraction, 
the spectacular effects, and the good “all-round” 
acting rendering it deserving of a longer success. 
The mounted Military Parade and Lancer’s Band, 
and the Falling Chapel, are very telling and effective, 
and so is the interview between the branded husband 
and his wife. Mr. Henry Neville has full scope for 
his great powers, and is well supported. Branded is 
supplemented by Watts Phillips’s exciting drama, 
Camilla’8 Husband, thus forming a very strong pro¬ 
gramme. We are sure all will echo our wish for the 
speedy restoration to health of the public-spirited 
and liberal manager. On June 4th the theatre will 
be opened under Mr. Wilson Barrett’s management, 
Madame Modjeska and the Court Theatre Company 
being transferred here, oo:nmencing with the famous 
play Frou Frou , adapted to the English stage by 
Comyns Carr, after which the great actress will appear 
in some of her most popular characters. 

THE COURT. 

Mr. Wills’ powerfully-written play Juana (of which 
a separate notice will be found below) has been with¬ 
drawn in the full tide of success, for Madame 
Modjeska’8 appearance, for the last time at this 
house, as Adrienne Lecouvreur , after which the gifted 
lady, with Mr. Wilson Barrett’s entire company will 
remove to the Princess’s Theatre, where, doubtless, 
new and larger triumphs await them. On June 6th 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, and 9d. Each, * 

Modiste., .ad .re *»a»nteed for good fit .nd etyle. SSfSfnS th, 1 5?" t f?*** 

*“£• tti© greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite MagazweT These Patterns will liKwise^be % enab ^ Dg * 4h !? 

Ladies who have their dresses made np at home. wras wrn nxewise be of very great service to those 

The quantities of material, required fo r each Dress, P elisse, 4o. are given in the Magaane itself, with the deecription of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWINB It A LIST OF DEVERE'S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM MAY 31 st. TO JUNE 30 th, MSI 

IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER road L.tt.e if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES 


All eat for Chest measures of 34| inches only. 

Instruction* for Drossmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the size are enclosed gratis with 
each pattern. 

V AU our patterns are posted at onos on 
receipt of order, bnt there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
of nndne delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by in¬ 
closing A LARGE INVILOPI, STAMPED AND 
ADDU68ID, with each order. This plan en¬ 
sures safe and early delivery by the post office. 
The average postage will be Id. each pattern. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, oan have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned oneis re¬ 
quired, the extra flat pattern will be charged 4d. 
only. _ 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by enclosing name 
and full address , plainly i oritten. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 

M 240.—The Osborne Kobe Princesse, with bouffant sad 
slight train. 

266.—The Orleans Costume for cloth ; Double- 
breasted Corsage-Redingots; draped tunique 
and bouffant. 

„ 287.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

„SOI.— The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with nktsiron. 

M 819.—The Clothilda Polonaise Prinoesse. 

,, 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

„ 841.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 857.—The Marquise Pelerine, or deep shoulder cape, 
for Summer wear. 3d. 

862.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 368.—The Moutreuil Travelling Dress. Norfolk 
pleated jacket, with belt and upper skirt. 

tv 869.—The Cassandra Costume. 

„ 870.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military beaquine and upper skirt. 

388.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
tunique. 

„ 387.—The Baden Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, and bouffant. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

,, 407.—The Cnetwynd Costume. Corsage, Upper skirt, 

408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. * * 

.,410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery, 
and bouffant. 

411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier mid bouffant. 

„ 487.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

No. 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revets, buttoning at back. 

„ 418.—The Fitsalan Costume. New Style of Prin- 
cesae Polonaise. 

,,415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodioe, with belt and upper skirt. 

,, 417.—'The Constance Costume. Polonaise draped 
en Tunique. 

M 484.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

485.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, putted sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 448.—The Clinton Costume. Basquine, draperies, 
and bouffant. 

N 449.—Stjlieh 44 Matinee.'* 

452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with cape and pointed hood. 

# 484.—Promenade Costume. Corsage with hood 
upper skirt, and drapery. 

No. 467.—Tne Neville Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
euirseee, and upper skirt. 

„ 466.—The Fevenham Home Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, sad draperies. 


„ 469.—The Idina Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
revers, upper skirt, and bouffant. 

,, 470.—The Leigh Costume. Single-breasted Red- 
ingots, tablier, and bouffant, 
t* 472.—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood and puffed sleeve, 
to 474.—The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body. 

jlf^Pories of upper skirt and train, 
to 475.—The Adeline Ball Toilette. Painted corsage, 
upper skirt, and sash. 

•t 477.—The Montgomerie Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet with puffed sleeve, triple upper 
skirt and bouffant. 

ii 479.—The Com tease Robe. Pointed oorsnge, with 
cost basques, short skirt, with moveable train, 
•o 48L—The Bengali Costume. Corsage with gathered 
i* 0 * an “ upper skirt. 

•• 482.—The Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

m 488.—Handsome Black Bilk Costume. Polonaise 
end draperies. 

»• 489.—Dinner Dress. Open oorssge, with capes and 
draped tunique skirt. 

to 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique. 
with waistbelt and hood. 

h ^02.—Indoor Costume. Polonaise Prinoesse, well 
draped, and with triple cape. 

#• 497.—Lawn Tenuis Tunique. (Piuafore style). 

498.—Prinoesse Drees with long full train. 

489.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

No. 6.—The Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

•t 8.—The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage, 
Draperies, bouffant, and underskirt, 
to 9.—The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 
draperies, and bouffant. 

tt 10.—The Mignonette Dinner Dress. Corsage, 
draperies, and train. 

tt II.—The Waterperk Home Dress. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 

„ 12.—The Flanders Dinner Dress. Panier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

tt 13.—The Moncrieffe Dinner Dress. Prinoesse 
tunique, with nlastrou. 

tt 14.—The Tremouille Evening Drees. Open oor¬ 
ssge, draperies, and bouffant, 
it 18.—The Samary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, pettier*. and tunique. 
tt 17.—The CUnchant, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

tt 24.—The Fatiuitsa. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, and draperies. 

tt 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tablier*, and bouffant. 

tt 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage redingote, 
and upper skirt. 

tt 80.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

„ 32.—The Janxd Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffant. 

M 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cape 
and Hood. 

M 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Prinoesse. 

H 86.—The Mgllina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

„ 37.—The Herv<S Promenade Costume. 

„ 88.—The Beauvau Dinner Dress. 

M 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

t, 40.—The Luchesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet, 
and draped tunique. 

„ 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

„ 42.—Black C&chemire Costume. 

„ 45.—Wedding Dress. 

„ 52.—Blue satin Home Toilette. (Elaborate style.) 

„ 53.—Black velvet Costume. „ 

„ 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

Large-sited Patterns, 

No. 495.—Prinoesse Dress for a chest measure ef 48 
inches. 

496.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

MARCH, 1881. 

55. —The Marie Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, and bouffant. 

57.—The Bernady Costume. Corasge, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

56. —The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

59. —The Bischoffscheim Costume. Corsage Red¬ 
ingote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

60. —The Poniatowski Costume. Corsage A Gilet, 
draperies, paniers. and bouffant. 

68. —Black Silk Dress. Corsage, and tunique. 

69. —Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

74. —The Croisette Costume. Corsage a besques. 
Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

75. —The Dora Evening Costume. JEsthetio style. 


MARCH— Contimud. 
tt 76.—The Potooka Ball Drese. 

•» 77.—The Travelling Costume. Double* 

- t ° UiqU4 
»* 79.—Prinoesse Dressing Gown, 
tt 81.—Promenade Costume, 
it 82.—Promenade Costume, pointed corsage, 
tt 5s.—Princesse Night Dress. 

APRIL, 1881. 
tt 84.—The Cambridge Toilette. 

•• 85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

tt 86.—The Oxford Costume, 
tt 87.—Bridesmaid's Costume. 

•t 88.—Wedding Toilette. 

•t 88.—Bride's Travelling Dress. 
m The Mignon Costume. Polonaise princeeeeu 
** ®i-“*£erri*ge Costume. Princesse tunique. 

„ 92.—The Merode Costume, 
tt W5.—Promenade Costume. 

„ 106.—The Heather Costume, 
tt 112.—Elegant Matinee. 

MAY, 1881. 

V In consequence ef the elaborate character of some 
of the following Costumes, and the large amount of paver 
required to cut out the patterns of them, \re are reluctantly 
to charge them at 9d. each, which it only just 
what these patterns and postage cost in, 

„ 113.—The Iris Promenade Costume. Corsage, tab¬ 
lier, and bouffant. 6d. 

»• 115.—The Curzon Costume. Pointed corsage, with 
Habit basque and tunique. 6d. 
tt 116.—The Badminton Lawn Tennis Costume. 6d. 
t, 117.—The Steen bock Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
and draped tunique. 9d. 

•* H8.—The Vera Carriage Toilette. Corsage, tablier, 
and bouffant. 6d. 

tt 119.—Promenade Toilette for a Young Lady of 15 

to 120.—The Santurce black silk Reception Dress. fid. 
to 121.—The Brooke Dinner Toilette. 9d. 
m 128.—The Keppel Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 124.—The Warburton Promenade Costume. Prin- 
cease Robe, with draped skirt. 6d. 
to 125.—The Lorelei Costume. 9d. 
tt 126.—The Bengali Coe♦ time. fid. 

„ 127.—The White Lily Morning Toilette, fid. 

„ 128.—Afternoon Toilette, fid. 

„ 129.—Afternoon Promenade Costume. 9d. 

1.180.—Batin Promenade Costume. 9d. 

,t 131.—The Argentine Promenade Costume, fid. 
t, 132.—The Balsamine Costume, fid. 
n 183.—The Cactus Costume, fid. 

,, 140.—Bummer Promenade Costume, fid. 

t, 141.—Promenade Costume, with Cape. 9d. 

it 148.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. Id. 

PATTERNS FOB JUNE, 1881. 

Plots 1. 

m 148.—The Nilsson Promenade Costume. 60. 
tt 144.—The Josephine Mantilla : a pretty summer 
style. fid. 

tt 145.—The Essex Morning Costume, with pleated 
body and waistbelt. 6d. 

Plate 2. 

tt 146.—The Lilah Toilette, apretty summer style, Cd. 
ti 147.—The May Fair Costume, for block satin, fd. 
„ 148—The Desort Promenade Costume, fid. 

Plate 3. 

„ 148.—The Harebell Ball Drees. 6d. 

„ 150.—The Etoile Dinner Dress, fid. 

„ 151.—The Rosalie Dinner Dress. 6d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 152.—The Conyngbam Seaside Costume, skirt and 
draperies. 6d. (Tli* Corsage is given JullsUed. 
„ 153.—The Cinq Mars Summer Visile Mantle. 6d. 

„ 154.—The Zare Polonaise Piinccsee. 6d. 

Plats 6. 

„ 155.—The Lnureole Costume. fid. 

,, 156.—Promenade Costume. fid. t 
„ 157.—The Camara, a simple Promenade toilette, Cd. 
„ 99.—Summer Mantilla, fid. 

„ 56.—Visit® Mantle. 6d.* 

„ 158.—New Visit#, with gathered shoulder. Cd. 

Plats 8. 

„ 150.—The Decases Costume, fid. 

„ 160.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

161.—Little Girl’s Coetume for 8 jeers old. 3d. 

„ 162.—The Radsiwill Reception Costume, fid. 




DEVERE’S PARI8 MODEL PATTERNS PRICE 8IXPENCE EACH, UNLE8S 0THERWI8E 8TATED. 


raw mtiM or undxkskikts. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
8isspence Each. 

ffa. 1.—Marquise long Trsinsd Skirt, for Sreninf 

DfMS. 

** 1—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuae.) 

„ 8.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

„ 4—Dress 8kirt, long round train. 

, 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The aft sf An dress skurti if SHfplM, p&t i five, for 
la.NL; sr any three for If. Id. 


IsADDBS’ 

MAMTUI, PALETOTS, PELISSES, to.. 

Price 6d. Each. 

Jionn, KiVTLis, tc. roa SraiBOAXD Summbb, 1881. 

M 18.—Tha Balmoral Viaite. 

M 94—Tha Coquette Jacket, fastening from left to 
right. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 

„ 98.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedlngote style, 
and double breasted. 

„ 97.—The Ducheaee Mantle. 

M 96.—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

* 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

H 100.—The Helena Viaite, for morning or craning wear. 

„ 101.—The Hamilton Bedingote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

„ 10*.—The Derby Duet Cloak. Viaite style. 

„ 108.—The Prinoesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

„ 104.—'The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

„ 111.—Peliaee, very rich style. 

M 114—The Maynard Viaite Mantilla. Id. 

„ 1*3.—The Bsml Viaite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 134—The Visits Mantilla. 6d. 

,, 135.—New Visits, rich style. 6d # 

„ 134—Elegant Viaite Mantle. 6d. 

VSXVUL RAEDABB BTTLSf, 

„ 7.—The Docheaee Winter Mantle. 

M 14—The Bretenil Ulster. A new French style, 
tingle-breasted, with hood. 

M *4—The Dora Sortie du Bel. 

M *7.—The Merreilleuse Visits Mantle. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Manteaa Viaite. 

„ 84—The Caro Visits Mantle. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

M 54—The Clarioe Viaite Mantle. 

07.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

M 804—The Alathea Paletot. single-breastei, for doth. 

„ 811.—Close-fitting double-breasted Ulster, without 
belt. 

„ 81 1a. —S ame style of Ulster, hut single-hreaeted. 

M 814—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted, with coat aleare. 

„ 889.—Single-breasted Ulster. New and improved 
style, with one, two,or three capes. 

„ 889.—Circular Cloak, or Botonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

„846.—The BiarritzSorto do bat; very elegant and nord. 

„ 864—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but¬ 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

m 804—The Cavendish Bedingote : Single-breasted. 

M 309.—The Vienna Bedingote: Double-breasted, 

„ 8K>.—The Victoria Visits Mantle. 

, v 318.—The Narcissa Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

M 814—The Darby Dost Coat. Bedingote style and 
double-breasted, with coat collar. 

M 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visits style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

M 334— 1 The Langtry Jacket, with new shape of 
Langtry Hood. 

m 374—The Antioch Travelling Ulster, with Bedin¬ 
gote skirt, and pointed hood. 

_ 379.—The Gladys Demi-aaison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat oollar. 

M 394—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with revere at neck. 

„ 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Cl ose- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 421.—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-hreaeted, 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

„ 424—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 424—Marcia Peliaee for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

M 424—The Copenhagen Paletot, for doth far trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide oollar and caffe. 

M 425.—Asturias Visits Mantle for silk or caohxnire. 

„ 424—The Portia Viaite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 487.—The Odeyne Visits. 

m 428.—The Eugenie Visits Mantle. 

_ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

m 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Garrick capes. 

M 43L—The Saltouu Circular Cloak, with new form of 
heod, and armholes at front. 

„ 434—The Beaufort single-hreaeted Ulster, the tides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

„ 443.—The Chanoineeae Winter Mantle, with 
gathered shoulders. 

„ 445.—Le Parisian Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no sleeves. 

„ 459.—The Versailles Visits Mantle, for satin A fur. 

M 480.—La Douilette Basse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

„ 408.—St. Joseph Visits Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to he richly 
trimmed. 

„ 471.—The Hermione long Visits Mantle, with Hood. 

474—The " Indispensable,” a short Visits Mantle 
with Hood. 


MANTLES, Ac.—Continued. 

,,480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Doable- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

„ 493a.—C lose-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

N 494—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
tingle-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 


MOURNING C08TUME8- 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume, poiuted corsage A tunique. 
M 3.—Mourning Visit® Mantle. 

M 4—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Hnlf-Mourning Costume. Basquins a pilot end 
open tnmiqne. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Prinoesse, 
draperies and bouffaut. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique* 
M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M11.—Outdoor Mourning Visile. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 14—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

# i # For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES. 

A. —Sleeve of | length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

hack seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with soollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at hack. 


JUVENILE C08TUME8. 

Prim 3d. for all marked on the list a$ under 11 yean of ago ; 
11 years and upwards, 6£. 

JUVENILE COBTUMXS TOR SPBUTO AND BVMMMU, 1881. 

„ 18.—The Stella; single-breasted Paletot for a little 
giri of 7 or 8. 

„ 19.—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or 6. 

„ 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Prinoesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 1L 
„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a giri of 6 or 7 1 
doable-breasted, with cape and revere. 

29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 14 
„ 33m.—Baby's first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 61.—The Cecils Visite for a girl of 10. 
n 64—The Vanessa Costume for a young lady of 14 
Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4 
„ 64—The Emma Costume for a girl of 14 Prin¬ 
oesse tunique, with Sailor's oollar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Drees for a girl of 5. 

,, 60.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

•• 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

,, 71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress fora young lady of 14 Prin¬ 
oesse tunique aud draperies. 

„ 80.—Costume for a hoy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith's Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—The Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Edme Afternoon Toilette for a girl cf 7. 

USEFUL 8TA2TDABD STYLES- 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 14 
J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and ekirtfora young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure. 31 inches. 

J 4—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 yean old. I 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 0d« 

J 6.—Boy's Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy's Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

J 8.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 14 
J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted* 
for a young lady of 12 to 14 
J10.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Bebe Princeese and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for agirlof 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Prinoesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14 6d. 

J 16.—Princees Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted ULter with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape tor a little 
girl of 8 to 10 yean. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 yean. 

J 80.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a gin of 7. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

J 21.—The Georgioa Costume, for a young lady of 9 
yean old. Corsage redingote, A upper skirt. 

J 84—The Clarioe Drees for a little girl 6 yean old. 

No. 328a. —The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

„ 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 390.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

M 835b.— The Alpine Hood. 3d. 

>» 336.—Prinoesse Drees for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

„ 337.—Priucesee Dress for a Girl of 12. 

m 337a. —Bobe Prinoesse for a girl of 9 yean old. 

„ 349.—Prinoesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14 Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

„ 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure 90 inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

„ 399 —The Annette Costume. Draped Princeese 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

•• 400.—The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single* 
breasted, with cape oollar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

v , 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

„ 404.—Little Victorina's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's oollar and sash. 

M 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

•• 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d* 

„ 491.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

*, 493.—Handkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 14 
Very novol style. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tieoue paper, at Reduced Pricee.) 
CHILDREN'S A GIRLS’ sizes 3d .each, poet free. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; ohest 20}, age 4 ; 
ohest 22, age 6; ohest 24, age 8; ohest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; ohest 30, age 
14 to 15. 

Or may be had out in brown paper* 
price 6d. each; the complete set, price 2a. 6d>* 
post free. 

LADIES* SIZES, Ad. each , poet free. 
^Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 89}* 

Or may be bad out in brown paper* 
6d. each ; the oomplete set, price 3s., post free. 


%• Thie liot i$ added to every month; for porMsuIors qf 
which in succeeding numbers of the Magasino. 

Patterns are withdrawn from this list as toon as 
thsy go out of fashion. 

*•* These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dresemakina, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the sine, wiU m 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devsrs A Co.* 
1, Kelso Plaoe, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


l vol. cloth, fcap. 9vo. t 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Habbiett Stockall. 


“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall'a verses .”—Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.’ ’Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness .”—The Queen. 

"Many of the pieces have appeared in * All the 
Tear Round / and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured .with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern News. 

“ 8hows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.”— 
Court Circular. 

"Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive."— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

“ A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simpUoity, and 
pathos.”—AW* ef the World. 

“ We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles/'— 
Kensington News. 
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Miss Litton will appear at this house with her com¬ 
pany, in a series of the Old English comedies, for the 
performance of which this talented lady has become 
so famous. The first comedy selected will be The 
Busybody, preceded by One Touch of Nature. 

THE VAUDEVILLE. 

Here the production of Tom Pinch is very attrac¬ 
tive, the principal feature of the performance being 
Mr. W. Forren’s acting as Pecksniff. Mr. Thorne is 
very good as Tom Pinch, and Mr. John Maclean all 
that can be desired as old Martin Chuzzlewit. Mary 
Graham is prettily played by Miss Kate Bishop, and 
Miss Sophie L&rkm makes a decided success of the 
part of Charity. The costumes are very effective. 
The farcical comedy Divorce is very laughable and 
deserves a long run, the Mr. Samuel Buckham of 
Mr. Thome being a most finished pieoe of acting. 
Miss Kate Bishop acts with spirit and grace as Miss 
Poppleiohn, and the other characters are ably sus¬ 
tained by the rest of the company. 

NEW SADLER’S WELLS. 

r Miss. Bateman made a decided success in Mr. 
H. A. Jones’s well-written play, His Wife. The part 
of the long-snffering and deserted woman, whose 
fortunes are linked by a Scotch marriage to those of 
an unscrupulous man (albeit a soldier and a hero}, 
afforded a fine scope for the peculiar points of this 
lady’s genius, and she made the most of them. The 
scene with the chaplain, on hearing of the death of 
her child while she was in prison, is touching in the ex¬ 
treme, and moved many to tears, while the agony of 
frenzy in the madhouse was pourtrayed with great 
power. Altogether it would be hard to find a better 
play, or one better acted than His Wife. It was 
succeeded by Blow for Blow for the week commencing 
May 16th. 

Othello , alternated by The Belle's Stratagem and 
The Cup , continues to attract at the Lyceum. 
A romantic drama, The Mormons, has been produced 
with success at the Olympic, and The Colonel con¬ 
tinues to attract at the Prince of Wales’s, 
Olivette is still running at the Strand, and Mr. 
Toole continues to delight his admirers with The 
Upper Crust and The Wizard of the. Wilderness at the 
Folly. The new opera-comique, La Boulangere, is 
supplemented by Seeing Frou-Frou at the Globe, and 
The Member for Slocum attracts at the Royalty. 




MR. WILLS’S NEW PLAY “JUANA." 

This powerfully-written drama brings to light other 
and unsuspected resources in Madame Modjeska’s 
acting, the exercise of which places yet higher her 
well-deserved fame. The earlier portion gives room 
for the display of the playful tenderness, which is so 
great a charm in her acting, and which speaks of a 
power (perhaps yet latent) to tread the highest walks 
of comedy as well as she has done those of tragedy. 
The second act shows us a noble mind, trustful and 
confiding, gradually overwrought by treachery of the 
deepest dye, of the most unhallowed sort; we Bee 
the wifely spirit struggling with jealous rage, the pure- 
minded woman fighting with wretched surmises ; the 
struggle of a tottering reason to gain its balance; 
then comes the supreme moment: the appeal to a 
husband’s love to keep their home sacred from the 
encroachment of a rival—his refusal, and then the 
blow is struck. Reason has quitted that beautiful 
temple, and it is a hopeless maniac who shrieks with 
awful laughter over her husband’s body. We hold 
our breath: we cannot at once recover from the 
tranced attention into which we have been thrown, 
but as the curtain descends we feel that the great 
actress has reached the highest point of her art suc¬ 
cessfully. The third act is very fine, the madness 
being *pourtrayed without a touch that can shock or 
repel; and the death scene in act four, though sad, 
is finer than any of the kind previously essayed by 
Madame Modjeska. Next in order of merit to Juana 




comes the part of Father John, splendidly played by 
Mr. Wilson Barrett, whoso whole mien and appear- 
anoe harmonise with this manly, yet sorrowful creation 
of Mr. Wills’ pen. Through each successive scene 
Mr. Wilson Barrett riBeB to greater power. In his 
pleading with Don Carlos : his self-denouncement as 
the murderer: his recklessly inflicted wound during the 
Ordeal by Touch: until, when in sight of his living grave, 
he turns upon the Prior, and defends the purity of his 
life-long passion, there is nothing left to be desired, 
and we feel that none other could have rendered the 
part so well. Mr. Forbes Robertson acts the selfish 
nusband with a power which must convince all of the 
versatility of his talent. 



Cmwjott&tttce. 

L All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

IL Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

IIL MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 

A Dressmaker writes :— 

“ I find the patterns made up from your colored 
costumes are more approved of by my customers 
than those from the woodcuts. Is it because you 
give the back views of those, and are more careful in 
their selection to suit the English taste ? Your un¬ 
colored Plate is equally approved of by my customers : 
some prefer it to the colored, as they are left at 
liberty as regards the color of their dresses. My 
customers like your black dresses very much. I 
always get many orders for these.” 

A Draper in a large town writes :— 

“ The pinned-up patterns I send for at times, I 
find of great use to me ; they save my time, and my 
dressmaker sees at once how to make the dress. W e 
find the patterns from your Steel-Plate Engravings 
make up much better than those from the woodcuts.” 

Mrs. E. Tomblin writes 
“ I take this opportunity to let you know how 
much I admire the Magazine, and am sure it will 
prove a great benefit to many families, especially 
those who live some distance from any town.” 

We are exceedingly obliged to our hind friends for 
their good opinions , and their appreciation of our 
efforts to please. We believe that they will find in the 
present number no cause to alter their ideas concerning 
the Magazine, but will be pleased with the novelties 
provided for them. In deference to the wishes of many 
of our Subscribers who are dressmakers, we shall issue 
Plate 3 uncolored in our next number, and we trust 
that this plan (which is adopted solely for the conveni¬ 
ence of our fair friends) trill meet with satisfaction. 

Letters specially acknowledged by J. G., G. F. 
Mrs. R., Miss W., Miss Burns, Miss Dalby, Ac., Ac. 

Mrs. Georoe Brown. —We should advise you to 
cut a pieoe of the material of the shape of the neck 
and Bhoulders, and stitch each row of gathering down 
to it separately. This will serve to keep the gathers 
in place, and will also strengthen the garment. This 
plan answers for all gathered garments, capeB, 
mantles and dresses. There was no need to apologise 
for asking, aB we are always glad to oblige our cus¬ 
tomers, and we should have answered you by post 
but you omitted to comply with Rule II. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Year, Us. fid.; Six Months, 6s. 9d.; 
Three Months, 8s : Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Dbvbrb A Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St., Kensington. 
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These Cotiumes are from the Grands Magazine Saint-Joseph , 117 — 119 , Rue Montmartre, and 2 , Rue Joquelet, Paris . 
Full-sized Patterns, numbered as above, may be had from the Editors, price Threepence to Ninepencc each, post free. 
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A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 691. JULY, 1881. Vol. 68. 



ON LONDON AND PARISIAN PASSIONS, 

FOB JULY, 1881. 

Fashion is now so often discussed by the 
public press that we are tempted to commence 
the present observations by some reference to 
the laws that govern its progress and develop¬ 
ment, and we repeat what we have before 
alluded to, that, if Fashion were to cease to 
progress, the style of costume would become 
fixed, as it is in China, in India, in Turkey, and 
in a minor way as it is in Britanny : we may 
also add as it was in Wales, and in the High¬ 
lands of Scotland, some years ago; these parts 
of the country had ceased to progress, and 
costume began to be stationary. It may be 
seen from all this how important an influence 
Fashion has on civilized society : it stimulates 
manufacturers to make every kind of improve¬ 
ment in material, in manufacture, and in color, 
thus giving employment to thousands who 
would otherwise be in idleness, and so causing 
activity and preventing stagnation in the intel¬ 
lect of the country. 

The young are always the principal followers 
of Fashion, their youth stimulates them to be 
constantly on the look-out for everything that 
is new and beautiful; the old, on the contrary, 
generally prefer everything as it is, their minds 
have become stationary, so they dislike change; 
they imagine every change is absurd, and think 
everything ought to be as it was when they 
were young. We remember many years ago 
two old gentlemen in Kent, who decided there 
was nothing so gentlemanly as the wearing of 
pig-tails, and they resolved that they would 
never leave them off: at last one of them went 
to Canterbury, and as soon as he got into the 
town all the little boys came round him, calling 
out * piggy-piggy-piggy ’; at last he could stand 
this no longer, so he turned into the first hair¬ 
dresser’s shop and had his pig-tail cut off : he 
afterwards advised his friend to do the same, 
saying “ Fashion is too strong for us,the world 


goes on, however firmly we may resolve to re¬ 
main as we were.” There are however, some 
people whose minds never grow old; they can 
appreciate every change of fashion, and accept 
freely every development of modern civilization. 

We stated recently that a great change was 
taking place in the form of sleeves, the English 
ladies are adopting the change more rapidly 
than the French; the plain tight sleeve has 
been so long worn that it is natural a change 
should take place, but French ladies are ge¬ 
nerally stouter than the English, so they will 
not cease wearing the tight sleeves so soon as 
the English do. The old leg-of-mutton sleeve 
(a favorite with our grandmothers) is just be¬ 
ing re-introduced; we shall give a modified 
one in our next number. 

Shot silks are being introduced in Paris; 
this is a very pretty revival of one of the styles 
of our mothers; they are exceedingly brilliant 
and tasteful. We shall give a dress in our 
August number. 

Embroidery still continues fashionable as a 
trimming; another new style of trimming is 
called Algerien, and is seen on plates 1 and 2, 
figs. 163 and 167; it is exceedingly fashionable 
and very novel, and its beauty could not have 
been shown if we had no colored plates. In 
Paris, plush trimming for dresses still continues 
to be very much worn, but we sec little of it in 
London. The latest details of Fashion will be 
given by our lively correspondent the Comtesse 

de B-,in her Paris letter, which is always so 

full of interest. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain , Paris , 
June 25th, 1881. 

Ma Chlre Amie, 

There are no women in the world like the 
Parisiennes : their time and lives are spent between 
charity and pleasure, or, to be more correct, their 
pleasure has always a charitable intent. What is 
more natural? The rich spend their money, give 
arties, balls, fancy fairs, &c., and the poor reap tho 
enefit; both are happy, both are contented. What 
is there more beautiful and more humanitaire than 
our hospitalite de nuit for men and women ? Well, 
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our lady-patronesses decided to give a. grand ball and 
entertainment to increase the fund for this deserving 
object, and it has answered beyond all expectations. 
The ladies had a splendid evening, the workpeople a 
deal of employment, and as to the poor their funa has 
been increased tenfold. Not content with this, a 
fancy fair has been organised for the benefit of the 
people who lost all by the earthquake at Ohio. 
Everyone of onr noble ladies wished to take a stall: 
our most eminent actresses have done their best in 
giving their assistance, and the fete has been a great 
success, and one ever to be remembered. These kind 
of fetes and entertainments give work to thousands 
of people, besides helping the poor. There is a sort of 
competition : each one wishes to eclipse the other—to 
do better, to improve this or that, in fact, everyone 
thus helps taste, commerce, and civilization, for by 
emulating one another we give a stimulus to manu¬ 
facturers, to artistes, and so help the world to pro¬ 
gress. How much of this power is in the hands of 
woman if she only knew how to direct it! Your 
lady readers ought to understand that it is not a 
weakness to be coquettish and fond of luxury. It is 
one of our duties. 

The weather being more favorable has enabled the 
fair sex to show off summer toilettes ; those most in 
vogue are made in light materials, trimmed with lace 
ana embroidery. I will mention to you a new fashioo 
or innovation, which is but an old revived idea after 
all. I wish to speak of muslin—of the old-fashioned 
muslin, with a white ground, and purple, mauve, or 
any other colored printed flowers. These dresses are 
made much in the style of our mothers. Three 
flounces, edged with lace, are sewn on the skirt; the 
overskirt consists of a pleated sash in front, with 
draperies and flowing ends behind. The body is 
made with a basque, and fastened at the waist with 
a broad band of ribbon, and a large old-fashioned 
buckle: the neck is opened en F, and filled in with 
frillings of lace ; the skirt is trimmed here and there 
with bows to match. It is a very pretty and vaporous 
toilette, and has the effect of making a lady look 
always young. 

Short sleeves are gaining in favor, all trimmed with 
a profusion of lace, either black or white. Long 
mittens are worn with them. 

About sleeves: another idea has taken hold of a 
very few. I speak of the long, tight sleeve, down to 
the wrist, with a mousquetaire glove worn over it. 
This fashion might have had a success last December, 
but now it is far too hot. Please to note the idea for 
next Winter. 

The fronts of dresses are now very generally 
trimmed with plissts or bouillannis; to keep these in 
place a crossing of cord has become very fashionable. 
See Nos. 155, 130, Ac. Instead of making loops or 
eyelet holes to pass the cord through, the manufactu¬ 
rers have brought out a most ingenious kind of button 
and ring. The button is used as a kind of hook to 
hook the cord with : the ring you pass the oord 
through. These are easily sewn on the dress, and the 
cord does not wear out by passing through. 

As for materials, two different kinds have been 
brought out, the Ombre and the soie changeante. The 
first one is only good for elderly ladies, and does not 
seem to take except for bows and bonnets ; as for the 
second nothing looks more charming in the sunlight, 
those most en vogue are the dove and peacock blue 
tints : but these are not worn in the streets yet, they 
are kept for garden parties and seaside wear. 

Hats and Bonnets are frequently trimmed with 
Spanish lace and jet beads, ornamented at side with 
red, pink, mauve, or yellow flowers. 

Dresses for the seaside are all made of soft textures, 
or washing materials; these dresses are profusely 
trimmed with lace or embroidery, and all of soft 
colors, and look charming. For dinner and concert 
the toilettes are generally made rather simple in 
style, but trimmed with rich lace and passementerie , 
and many have the front from the waist to the bottom 

- 



laid in deep pleats, with two lace flounces edging the 
skirt, the boay and train are of brocade material, the 
body pointed in front and coat tail behind, and the 
train perfectly plain butlong, and trimmed inside with 
a rich balayeuse. 

Trains are always worn at grand dinners and on 
all ceremonious occasions by married ladies and 
chaperone8, but for young ladies the short costume is 
universally worn at promenades, concerts, and small 
receptions. 

COMTE88* D* B-. 

Erratum.— In the ninth paragraph of our last month's 
Paris letter, for Jackets read Veils. 
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THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies qf medium height, and cf propor¬ 
tionate figure ; measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated m the description. 

All alloioances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams need sot be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide tui-nings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bu the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident,our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, .the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE ROSIA CORSAGE. (166.) 

Our first full-sized pattern for the present month is 
the open corsage for the Rosia Costume, which is 
represented on the first figure of our second Plate. 
It is very novel and elegant, and is given complete, 
consisting of front, sidepiece of front, back, sidepiece 
of back, fichu, sleeve, and gathered heading of 
sleeve. The pattern is so simple and easy as to need 
no words of explanation, except to say that the seam 
which joins the sidepiece of front to the front is 
marked by two small cuts near the armhole. 

PELERINE FOR A CHILD'S SUMMER DRESS. 

This very pretty pelerine for a child’s dress can 
easily be distinguished from the other pieces by its 
having one small round hole near the centre. It will 
be found very useful for summer wear. 


gesmjtiow 

®£ % of Costume. 

Full-sixed patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques , 
Pelisses , <Sfc., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 9d. each , for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sixed patterns. 

# % The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(163).—The Amed6e Promenade Costume 
of beige and parti-colored satin. The cuirasse is 
round in front, and is trimmed with collar, cuffs, and 
bands of satin : at back it is opened, and is filled up 
by a fan-shaped plisst of satin. The overskirt is laid 
in pleats, and draped high on one side (either right 
or left): the back forms a pouff and end, at which the 
lower pleat of the tablier is fastened. The petticoat 
is composed of a plisst, gathers, and bouillonnis. 
Quantities required: 12 yds. beige; 4yds. satin; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(164).—The Zephyr, an elegant Summer 
tcharpe or mantilla: it may be made of lace, satin, 
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silk, brocade, 4c*. It is here trimmed with fringe, 
a rucking of the same material as the tcharpe, 
and a Vandyked pelerine of beaded passementerie, 
which closes in front under a bow. Will take 21 yds. 
material; 3 yds. fringe; 11 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(165).—Elegant Concert or Garden Party 
Costume of tussore, trimmed with bands of colored 
embroidery or lace. The body is richly ornamented 
in front with a plastron of embroidery or lace : the 
back is laid in pleats, and gathered at the waist; the 
sleeve is very pretty, all laid in bouillonnis. Two 
draperies compose the tablier, each edged with em¬ 
broidery, and elegantly draped at back over a plisse 
petticoat It will require 18 yds. tussore; 6 yds. 
embroidery, or 81 yds. lace. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(166).—The Rosia Afternoon Promenade 
Toilette for the seaside, made of pink zephyr and 
pompadour. The jacket is slightly opened in front 
of neck, and is cut away below the waist ; ornamen¬ 
ted with a pointed fichu of pompadour, and a fulling 
of zephyr; a band of pompadour is carried all round 
the jacket: the overskirt is opened all down in front 
to show a plastron of pompadour; at back it is 
caught up on the jacket, but this may be omitted, 
and it may be fastened on the skirt. Will take 10 yds. 
zephyr ; 21 yds. pompadour. 

Fig. 2.—(167).—The Zamoyska Morning Promenade 
Costume of blue zephyr, with bands of chine (both 
washing materials). The jacket is long, is plaited 
down the back, and gathered at waist; it has a large 
collar, cuff8, and pockets: the skirt is plain, orna¬ 
mented like the jacket with ruches a la vieille and 
plissts. Quantities required 12 yds. zephyr ; 21 chint. 

Fig. 3.—(168).—The Antrobus Promenade Costume 
of brown cachemire , trimmed with a darker shade of 
satin. The jacket is opened in front, and trimmed 
with revers; at back it forms two deep pleats, with 
openings filled in by fan-shaped plissts. The over¬ 
skirt consists of two pointed draperies, well looped 
up in front and at back over a plisst skirt made of 
satin and cachemire. It will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 
51 yds. satin. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1 .— (169a).— The Clarisse Promenade Costume 
for a Young Lady: a very advantageous style for a 
slight young person; the polonaise body is gathered 
on the shoulders, at the top of sleeves, and at the 
waist, both back and front. The tablier in front is 
laid in three folds, and at back it is well draped on 
an underskirt, made of gathered bouMounts, heading 
a deep plisst. This costume is very suitable for 
travelling, and may be made of dark blue serge, with 
red braid, or of coachman’s drab, with brown braid. 
Will require 12 yds. serge ; 36 yds. braid ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(170).—Elderly Lady’s Reception Toilette 
of black satin and brocade: the long jacket is opened 
in front on a plissi gilet , and is trimmed all round by 
a band of brocade. The skirt in front is laid in deep 
pleats, alternating with wide bands of brocade. The 
back is well looped up, and falls in large folds. It 
will take 18 yds. satin ; 4 yds. brocade. 

Fig. 3.—(171).—The Mildred Promenade Toilette of 
light brown cachemire , trimmed with bands of satin 
of a darker brown. The cuirasse body is slightly 
pointed in front and at back, and is trimmed with 
long revers; the overskirt is laid in deep folds, 
gathered at the left side, and forming an elegant 
pouff behind. The underskirt is composed of 
oouillonnts and pi is sen. Quantities required : 14 yds. 
cachemire ; II yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 


%* Some elegant styles of Sleevbs are shown at the 
top of this Plate. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(172).—The Fane Walking Costume of 
cachemire de I'Inde. trimmed with satin ; the polon¬ 
aise is buttoned behind, a sash crosses the hips, and 
the polonaise falls low at right side; it is trimmed 
with a band of satin and a bow : a tight-fitting cape 
is thrown on the shoulders. The underskirt consists 
of bouillonnis and plissts. Will require 7 yds. cache¬ 
mire de I'Inde ; 1 yd. satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(173).—Visiting Costume of black silk and 
satin. This dre6s forms a cuirasse in front, and a 
polonaise behind: the bows of body, the bows and 
bouillonnts of overskirt, are in satin; the rest is 
made of black silk. This is a most easy toilette to 
make up. The skirt is trimmed with a small plisst 
and a oouillonnt flounce, like the overskirt. It will 
take 16 yds. silk ; 6 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(174).—The Bournemouth Cache-poussitre 
for travelling. It is gathered at the shoulder and at 
wrist, and is made in tussore; it is buttoned by one 
row of buttons in front; at back a large bow is 
placed as an ornament below the waist, just where 
the fulness commences. Quantities required: 81 yds. 
tussore ; 12 buttons ; 2 yds. satin ribbon for sash. 

# * # The upper part of this Plate contains some 
elegant novelties in Collars and muslin Sleeves. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


The Costumes on this and the two following Plates 
are specially designed for us by the Grands Magazine 
St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmartre, and 2, Rue 
Joquelet , Paris. 

The proprietors of the Grands Magazins St. Joseph 
have arranged to supply our Subscribers with any of 
the Costumes illustrated on Plates 6, 7, or 8 at the 
very moderate prices named after the Description of 
each. They*will also pay the carriage to London on 
all orders above One Pound in amount. We shall be 
happy to give any further information , or answer any 
question , on receipt of a stamped and addressed en¬ 
velope. Ladies when ordering , should give their total 
height , and the sizes of Chest and Waist. 

Fig. 1.—(175).—Baby’s Toilette of striped percale, 
trimmed with two embroidered flounces : the dress is 
made en blouse , with large collar and cuffs, and a 
folded belt gathered in the middle of front. It will 
require 4 yds. material; 5 yds. embroidery; 6 buttons. 

Price 8s. 9d ; large size, 9s. 8d. 

Fig. 2.—(176).—Douillette of piqut, trimmed with 
rich embroidery and colored bows. Will take 4 yds. 
piqut ; 51 yds. embroidery; 2\ yds. ribbon; 6 buttons. 

Price 19s. 4d. 


Fig. 3.—(175a).— High-necked Blouse for a Little 
Boy : it is made of satinette, trimmed with embroi¬ 
dery : it has a round plissS collar and cuffs, with a 
straight belt; a plisst, trimmed with embroidery, 
finishes this costume. Quantities required : 4 yds. 
satinette ; 5 yds. embroidery. 

Price lls. 3d.; larger size, 12s. 3d. 

NSW SUMMER MANTLES. 

Fig. 4.—(177).—The Altona Visite Mantilla of 
cachemire de I'Inde , lined with silk; it is trimmed all 
round with marabout fringe, and passementerie. It 
will take 21 yds. cachtmire de I'Inde; 9yds. fringe; 
31 yds. passementerie. 

Price «£3 17s. 6d. 

Fig. 5.—(178).—The Laline Fichu, a very new 
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Mantelet in cachemire de Vlnde , lined with silk, and 
trimmed with Spanish laoe and passementerie ; collar 
and pockets to match. Quantities required : 2 yds. 
eo^erm're de Vlnde; 15 yds. lace ; 5^ yds. passemen- 

Price £3 Os. Od. 

Fig. 6.—(179).—The Hildegarde Visite with Sleeves. 
It is of cache mire de Vlnde , lined with silk, and trimmed 
with Spanish or Chantilly lace; it is gathered on the 
shoulders, and trimmed with ribbons, bows, and 
aiguillettee. Will take 2| yds. cachemire; 16 yds. 
lace ; 6 yds. ribbon ; 8 yds. aiguillettee . 

Price £i 8s. 3d. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(180).—The Pavot Promenade Costume of 
satin and Algerien stripes: the body is buttoned be¬ 
hind, and trimmed with a large collar, plastron, and 
cuffs of Alqerien. The overskirt forms a point in 
front, and has a sash, which is placed over the body ; 
the ends make the pouff at back. Quantities re¬ 
quired : 14 yds. satin; 8 yds. Algerien stripes. 

The price of the Skirt made up is J03 9s. Od.; 
material for body (which is partly made), £1 8s. 6d. 

Fig. 2.—(181).—The Palmier Costume of crdpon de 
laine and bayadere: the body is pointed in front, and 
forms pleats at back; the overskirt is well draped 
with cord and tassels, and falls over a large pleated 
underskirt. It will take 12 yds. crdpon; 8 yds. 
bayadhre; 18 buttons ; 1| yds. cord ; 2 tassels. 

The price of the Skirt is .£1 10s. Od.; the body 
(partly made) and material, lls. 9d. 

Fig. 3.—(182).—The Verviene Dress of black satin, 
intermixed with brocade: the body is pointed back 
and front, and is trimmed with revere of satin. 
Quantities required: 8 yds. satin: 6 yds. brocade; 
5 yds. ribbon ; 12 buttons. 

Price of the Dress £3 2s. 6d. ; partly-made body, 
and materia], £\ 4s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(183).—The Amaranthe Costume of woollen 
material, trimmed with bayadere , silk, and satin : the 
cuiraeee is open in front, and is trimmed with collar 
and cuffs. The skirt consists of a plieed front of 
bayadhre , fastened down with bows and bands ; the 
■ides are bouillonnd , and the back well draped. Will 
require 12 yds. material; 3 yds. bayadhre; 4 yds. 
ribbon; 12 buttons. 

Price, made up complete, -63 9s. Od. 

Fig. 5.—(184).—The Jacinthe Costume of fancy 
materials. The cuiraeee has a slight point in front, 
and forms a coat tail behind : a deep point in front 
and at back is simulated by folds of ribbon. The 
overskirt is gathered on one side, and trimmed with 
a ravers of plain material; the back is very bouffant , 
over a long pleated underskirt. Quantities required: 
14 yds. Scotch plaid ; 1| yds. plain material; 18 but¬ 
tons ; 5 yds. ribbon. 

Price £2 8s. Od. 

Fig. 6.—(185).—Costume of beige material, and 
plaid to match. The body is pliest in front, forming 
a plastron with revere; the back falls slightly deeper 
in coat shape. The overskirt is laid in deep folds, 
trimmed with r>laid; the back is well draped on a long 
pleated underskirt. Will require 8£ yds. beige ; 7 yds. 
plaid. 

Price ^61 19s. 9d. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(186 a).—T he Helena Promenade Toilette of 
light material, trimmed with algerien : this dress 
body is pointed in front and at back, or can form a 
coat tail behind. The overskirt is quite elegant and 
novel, cut in Vandykes through which appears the 
striped algerien of lively color, harmonised with 




flowing bows. The back is well draped. Will take 
12 yds. material; 4 yds. algerien ; 7 yds. ribbon. 

Price ready made, j£3 4s. Od. at the Grands Maga¬ 
zine St. Joseph. 

Fig. 2.—(187 a).—T he Brighton Toilette for a little 
girl of from 7 to 8 years old. It is made of a light 
material and is trimmed with satin: the toilette is 
simple and easy to make, and the little cape is very 
elegant. Will require : 5 yds. double width material; 
1 yd. satin; 5 yds. ribbon; 12 buttons. 

Price ready made £1 lls. 6d. 

Fig. 3.—(188).—A simple Promenade toilette of 
cachemire and rayuree ombrdee of two colors: body 
pointed back and front, with a large bow at back; 
well draped polonaise with large bow at side, and 
long plieed petticoat. Will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 
5 yds. ombrde ; 12 buttons. Price £4 4s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(189).—Parisian Mantelet of black satin 
and Spanish lace : the trimming makes it very elegant. 
Will require : 6 yds. satin ; 18 yds. lace ; 6 yds.passe- 
menterie. Price £b Os. Od. at the Grands Magazine 
St. Joseph. 


A HARVEST OF TARES. 

Br G. Ewaet Fleming. 


BOOK THE THIRD.—OARNERING-. 



CHAPTER II. 

11 TELL ME THE TRUTH.” 

OHN SOMERSET sprang aside as 
he saw the figure of Henry Solland 
darkening the sunshine at the 
cottage door. An impotent curse 
rose to his lips, and all the latent 
hatred he had from the first felt 
for this man seemed surging in 
his heart, as he turned his haggard eyes on the 
surprised face before him. 

But in the midst of his rage John Somerset 
did not forget appearances. He left Salome’s 
side and walked to the table, while Henry 
Solland entered the room, and, after a moment’s 
pause, found his voice. 

“ Why are you here, Mr. Somerset ? ” 

Something in his tone struck harshly on the 
ear of Salome Somerset,—an intonation of 
insolence, a note of scorn, and she turned 
quickly to the speaker. 

“ Mr. Somerset is here on business with me, 
Mr. Solland; business which concerns no 
stranger,” she added, brusquely, “ and which 
is now over. Mr. Somerset, I am obliged to 
you for coming, and will say good day to you.” 

She bowed slightly to the wretched man; 
there was a respect and observance in her man¬ 
ner which compelled a like civility from Henry 
Solland, who also inclined his head in token of 
reverence, as John Somerset turned and left 
the lowly cottage chamber. 
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• Salome stood where he had left her in the 
centre of the room, and Henry Sollnnd re¬ 
mained with uncovered head by the window, 
where his feet had been stayed on entering the 
cottage, and both looked after John Somerset 
till the corner of the churchyard wall hid him 
from view. 

Then something like a sigh—the sigh of an 
awakening sleeper—parted the lips of Salome 
Somerset, and Henry Solland came towards 
her. 

“ Miss Saxon—Salome,” he cried, stretching 
out his hands, “ what does this mean ? What 
business had Mr. Somerset with you at such 
a time, on such a day P ” 

Salome drew back haughtily from his out¬ 
stretched hands, and replied coldly : 

“ I am not aware of anything in our acquain¬ 
tance, Mr. Solland, which justifies your curi¬ 
osity in my affairs.” 

“ I know that,” cried the poor fellow, 
piteously, “ but if you knew all, if you knew 
how my heart is bound up in every concern of 
yours-” 

“Mr. Solland!” 

“ I must speak,” he continued, desperately; 
“ I must speak, Salome, once for all. I love 
you, and I cannot endure the thought of any 
mystery concerning you.” 

“ You love me,” she answered, in a dreamy 
tone, as if the thought were not an easy one to 
entertain. 

• “ Yes, I love yon,” he answered eagerly: 

“ more deeply, more truly than I ever thought 
it possible for any man to love, and I had 
hoped, Salome-.” 

The rush of his own feelings overpowered 
him, and he turned away to conceal the foolish 
moisture that sprang to his candid blue eyes. 

“ I do not understand; ” said Salome, with 
quiet weariness, “ you are making some mis¬ 
take about your feelings, Mr. Solland.” 

“ Not so,” he cried, with passionate eager¬ 
ness. “ I am as sure of my love for you as 
that I am alive and here to-day pleading for 
yours.” 

“For mine, for my love! I tell you, Mr. 
Solland, you are mistaken.” And a laugh, 
harsh and discordant as the strain wrung from 
a tuneless instrument, broke from the lips of 
Salome Somerset. 

“ But how am I mistaken ? ” he pleaded, for¬ 
getting even John Somerset in his earnestness; 
“ you have been with us so long, and have no 
other ties. You are free for me to win, if you 
will, Salome.” 

“Free,” she echoed, “aye! as-. You 



remember the lines I read to you one evening, 
which you could not understand— 

“ I am but free as sorrow is, 

To dry her tears, to laugh, to talk; 

And free, as sick men are I wis, 

To rise and walk. 0 

“ Do you understand it now, Mr. Solland P ” 
she asked, with another discordant laugh. 

A great change—the shadow of a great fear, 
came over the face of Henry Solland, as she 
answered him, and quoted the lines. He knew 
not, at first, what thing it was which he 
dreaded, but from that hour till the day he 
died, a mighty pity for Salome joined in his 
soul with his love for her. 

“ No,” he answered, with grave sadness, “ I 
do not understand it now; but I am sure of 
one thing—that there is some great trouble in 
your heart. Can I help you, Salome ? I am a 
poor rough fellow, not fit to bear you company, 
but I would give my life to ensure your peacel” 

“ Ah! ” she answered, with a sigh, and a 
look of abstraction, which showed she had not 
grasped the whole sense of his words, “ ah! 
love always costs a life sooner or later. I found 
it so.” 

“ Salome,” he cried passionately, “ yon are in 
trouble; you have some terrible secret. Tell 
me the truth.” 

“ The truth,” she said slowly, fixing her dark 
eyes with a strange look upon him. “ The 
truth lies deep; it is buried in a grave.” 

Before he could reply, before he could release 
himself from the spell of that strange look, 
she passed from the room. 

He saw her no more that day. 

Later in the afternoon Mrs. Solland returned, 
full of gossip concerning the day’s proceedings : 
how Mrs. Somerset-Dysart had been fetched to 
her husband, who was ill in the Raven parlor; 
how the sudden attack of his illness had 
broken up “the meeting with most admired 
disorder,” and how the Glen carriage had 
borne away the prostrate Squire and his wife. 
Henry Solland, perceiving that no chance had 
revealed John Somerset’s visit to the cottage, 
held his peace, and listened eagerly to his 
mother’s long-winded story, He begged her 
to go to Miss Saxon’s room, and see how she 
was doing, but the worthy old lady soon re¬ 
turned, saying their lodger was asleep. 

Late into that night Henry Solland lay 
tossing on his bed, sleepless. At length, 
towards morning, ho dropped into an uneasy 
dream, and as the rose-lights of dawn crept 
over the eastern sky, he sprang up, muttering, 

“ No, no, not that. Siie is only Mad ! ” 

Henry Solland had named his fear. 
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CHAPTER in. 


) A FORBIDDEN JOURNEY. 

Amid the sympathetic murmurs of the 
throng, and the earnestly-proffered attentions 
of friends, the Somerset-Dysarts drove from 
the Raven in their comfortable carriage. 

John Somerset, unseen, had staggered 
through the churchyard lane, through the back 
court of the hotel, and had flung himself, 
panting and breathless, upon a bench which 
was set in the sun against the house wall, at 
the rear of the building. Here he was seen by 
an ostler in an apparently fainting condition, 
and an alarm was raised. 

Help was at hand, Anne Dysart was speedily 
summoned, and, finally, the medical men who 
had rushed hastily to the spot pronounced that 
Mr. Somerset-Dysart had better be taken home 
at once. 

It was true that John Somerset was ill in 
body. The fever of mind which he had en¬ 
dured since the night of the concert had eaten 
into his vital powers, and sapped the very 
foundations of his being. Anxious days, 
sleepless nights, indulgence in wine to deaden 
thought: all had done their fatal work, and 
the supreme anguish of meeting Salome face 
to face, and speaking to her, had momentarily 
struck him down. But his sickness of body 
was a slight thing compared to that horrible 
fever of the soul which parched his brain, and 
set on fire his wrung and desperate heart. 
Truly Salome was avenged. 

Ho lay back in the carriage as it rolled 
through the summer-green lanes to the Glen, 
and closed his eyes to all the “ lush loveliness ” 
of Nature’s fields and hedgerows. 

Anne Dysart sat opposite, her face as white 
as his own, a terrible anxiety in her heart. 
Before the carriage started she had tried to 
draw the aching head on to her shoulder, but 
he motioned her away, and the doctors thought 
he would travel more comfortably propped up 
by pillows on the whole of the wider seat of 
the carriage. So she had given way, and sat 
with her back to the horses, anxiously scanning 
the beloved suffering face. 

She was a little mystified as to what had 
occurred, a little curious to know if any direct 
cause had induced this sudden indisposition, 
but she wisely refrained from questioning him, 
and an unbroken silence was preserved between 
them throughout the short drive. 

By the time they reached the Glen John 
Somerset had recovered himself, but to pre¬ 
serve appearances he suffered his hastily-sum¬ 



moned valet to lead him to his dressing-room, 
and even to divest him of a portion of his 
ordinary attire. 

He was still very pale and shattered-looking 
when the man, in obedience to his mistress’s 
orders, admitted her to the room, and retired. 
The windows of the large pleasant room looked 
towards the west, and the rosy tints of sunset 
were already beginning to appear when Anne 
Dysart entered, and knelt down by her hus¬ 
band’s arm-chair. 

“I am so sorry for you, John,” she said 
simply, laying her cheek upon his shoulder as 
she spoke. 

“ I am better now,” he said, gently. “ I do 
not think I need see Dr. Meadows when he 
comes. I think I shall get all right again soon.” 

“ But you must see him, dear,” replied the 
wife gravely, “ and more than that, I must in¬ 
sist on your seeing some other doctor—some 
London man, in fact, about your health.” 

John Somerset caught eagerly at the sugges¬ 
tion. Cowardly as ever, he saw no better plan 
than to fly from the danger he could not face. 

“ Yes,” he said quickly, “ I must go to Lon¬ 
don, dear, and we will go abroad again at once. 
I am always better abroad.” 

Anne Dysart sighed, but did not reply. It 
seemed as if her dream of pastoral happiness 
was not to be fulfilled; she was not to live a 
placid life with her husband by the quiet 
streams and meadows of her childhood. 

“ Well, what must be, must,” she thought, 
as she stroked her husband’s pale cheek; “ after 
all he is my first care, and my best happiness.” 

So they sat and talked of their plans till the 
crimson hues of sunset passed through ail the 
shades of glory into tenderest-tinted pearl, and 
the first star of evening trembled into sight 
in the purple firmament. 

Dr. Meadows called and saw his patient for a 
few moments, but no word was said to him of 
their intended deparure. 

“ Of course I shall give up the idea of the 
election,” Mr. Somerset-Dysart remarked to 
the doctor, before he took his leave. ”1 do 
not feel equal to the work, even if I were 
returned.” 

Dr. Meadows agreed that thedecision wasa wise 
one, and before the close of twenty-four hours 
it was known to all Lingford that the Squire’s 
health would not permit him to represent them 
in Parliament. A letter from Mr. Somerset- 
Dysart formally expressing regret at his 
inability to avail himself of their suffrages, 
appeared in the Lingford Chronicle on the 
following Saturday, and then the independent 
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electors of Lingford turned their attention 
elsewhere for a member. 

• # * * * 

The afternoon sun was shining on the broad 
carriage-way before the open hall door of the 
Glen, making mirrors of the satin-skinned 
backs of the pawing horses, and the polished 
harness and fittings of the luxurious carriage. 
The bulk of the luggage had gone on before, 
but the back seat of the vehicle was loaded 
with rugs, wrappers, and books, and Anne 
Dysart’s toy spaniel looked out from his satin- 
lined basket, and gave vent now and then to a 
short bark of impatience. Beside the carriage, 
in readiness to follow, sat Nero, John Somerset’s 
great mastiff and constant companion. The 
coachman was on the box, the footmen stood 
about the hall and on the steps, waiting the 
advent of their master and mistress, and all 
was prepared for the departure of Mr. and Mrs. 
Somerset-Dysart for London, en route for the 
Continent. 

A little knot of men, grooms, gardeners and 
hangers-on, stood half concealed by a clump of 
shrubs to watch the departure, and among them 
might be seen the same shock-headed, rough¬ 
looking boy who had handed the note to John 
Somerset on the balcony of the Raven. Ho 
was often about the Glen stables, running 
errands for the servants, and doing now and 
then an odd half-day’s work in the garden 
when his services as organ-blower were not 
required, so that his presence among the wait- 
ing group of underlings was in no way re¬ 
markable. He kept an eager, furtive look-out, 
however, and, from time to time, felt stealthily 
in his pocket for a letter which lay there. 

At last! 

A deep bay from Nero’s great chest an¬ 
nounced the advent of his master, and John 
Somerset appeared at the open door with a 
travelling coat thrown over his arm. Anne 
Dysart followed him, superbly dressed as 
usual, and took her place in the carriage. 
John Somerset turned to speak a last word to 
the butler, who had closely followed him, and 
then placed one foot on the step of the carriage. 
At the same moment Jim Brooks stepped for¬ 
ward, and faithfully performed his commission 
by placing a letter in the Squire’s hand. 

A chill crept into that cowardly heart, a chill 
like the breathing of Death, as he read the few 
lines that letter contained:— 

“ I forbid you to leave Lingford until I have seen 
you again. If you go to the station I also will be 
there, and denounce you. Be warned in time. Meet 
me in Lessing Wood at the old placo to-morrow even¬ 


ing at seven, and hear the last words I have to say 
to you.” 

John Somerset crushed the letter in his 
hand, and said to his wife: 

“ I find I must delay our journey for a few 
hours, Anne.” 

Before the wondering crowd of her servants 
Anne Dysart said nothing, but she rose with 
quiet dignity and passed into the house. 

John Somerset controlled himself sufficiently 
to issue his orders to the wondering servants, 
who quickly dispersed, and then he walked 
with a firm step up the staircase towards his 
own room, followed by the dog. 

As he passed the door of his wife's boudoir 
it was opened, and she, with a pale frightened 
face appeared on the threshold, and beckoned 
him into the room. 

He dared not refuse her behest, but he 
stood at the entrance only, and made no attempt 
to go farther into the room. 

“What does this mean, John —this second 
summo7i8 ? ” Her voice was terribly significant, 
and his heart quailed. It was with a great 
effort that he forced his stubborn, trembling 
lips to answer her. 

“ It is all right, Anne, do not be alarmed. 
It is all right; trust me.” 

“ John,” she answered solemnly, “ it will be 
a terrible day for us both when I cannot trust 
you.” 

She stepped aside to let him pass, and he 
went out of her room like a man stunned with 
sudden sorrow. 

CHAPTER IV. 

ANNE DYSABT FINDS THE MISSING LINK. 

Anne Dysart closed the door of her room 
and turned the key. She felt a strange 
miserable sensation that something dreadful 
was about to occur, and felt the necessity of 
gaining courage and calmness before it was 
incumbent upon her again to face her surprised 
household. That surprise of no ordinary kind, 
or measured quantity, would be felt by the 
servants, and through them, by the Lingford 
folk at large, at the sudddenly-abandoned 
journey, she felt no doubt. 

She had been accustomed from earliest 
childhood to be an object of importance to so 
many people, to have her goings-out and 
comings-in chronicled as events of local in¬ 
terest, that it was no matter for marvel if she 
attached a perhaps undue weight to the opinion 
of those around her. 

She knew, moreover, that her early fondness 
for John Somerset had been thoroughly can- 
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THE WOBLD OF FASHION. 


vassed by the gossiping country town, there¬ 
fore anything that touched the man who was 
now her husband to his disadvantage or dis¬ 
credit, had a double sting for the narrow¬ 
minded though faithful woman. She had 
taken him in his poverty, she had spent her 
wealth like water to give him back his old 
position in the town of his boyhood, and to in¬ 
vest him with importance in the eyes of those 
who knew his birth and his misfortunes : but 
having done all this she expected an added 
splendour to accrue to her own position as his 
wife. 

Their interests were now identical and in¬ 
dissoluble, but Anne Dysart had not bargained 
for disappointment or disgrace in the lot she 
had chosen. 

Not that her slow mind had travelled as yet 
so far on the road of possibility, but she felt 
that something was wrong. Her thoughts re¬ 
verted to the days of their honeymoon, to the fre¬ 
quent clouds which had passed across its skies— 
clouds cast by the variable temper and spirits, 
shown by John Somerset: the sudden flight 
from the Glen after the Lingford Concert; the 
note given to her husband on the Raven 
balcony; the second missive presented by the 
same boy an hour before, the reading of which 
had power to alter all their arrangements. One 
by one these doubtful items arranged them¬ 
selves together in her mind like the various 
parts of a puzzle of which she was unable to 
find the true meaning, for want of one missing 
link. 

A hastily-arranged dinner was announced 
while Anne Dysart was yet musing over the 
mysterious coil of events, but finding that the 
master of the house had signified his intention 
to remain in his study, Mrs. Somerset-Dysarfc 
had dinner served in her own boudoir, and 
partook of it alone. 

Some instinct, foreign to her clinging, 
affectionate nature, forbade her to seek her 
husband, and to try by loving endeavours to 
win his entire confidence; and thus, in the 
loneliness of her chamber, with the shadow of 
a great dread overhanging her, the evening, 
and finally the night, passed away. 

Little sleep visited her eyes during that 
lonely season of darkness, and the tender 
summer dawn found Anne Dysart with her 
heart nearly broken by suspense and dread. 

Her first enquiry after dressing was for her 
husband. She felt it was too late to conceal 
from the household that something was amiss 
with the head of the family, and her heart 
ached for tidings of the man she loved, though 



a stubborn sense of pride, joined to the instinct 
before named, still kept her from going in per¬ 
son to his chamber. 

Her carelessly-worded inquiry elicited the 
information that Mr. Somerset-Dysart was out 
riding, having ordered his horse at seven 
o’clock. 

Anne Dysart breakfasted in her own room. 

The morning wore on, and at eleven o’clock 
the morning papers were delivered, as usual, 
at the Glen. It had hitherto been the custom 
of the master and mistress to look over the 
papers in Anne Dysart’s boudoir, John Somer¬ 
set taking the Times , while his wife followed 
the fortunes of many of her friends or acquain¬ 
tances in the first column of the Supplement. 

The tears sprang unseen to her eyes as the 
man laid the papers on the table by her side, 
and her heart yearned for that dear companion¬ 
ship which had made this morning-hour, spent 
together before the day’s business began, seem 
the sweetest of the twenty-four. 

Poor Anne Dysart! 

While her tender heart longed after him, 
John Somerset was riding his hardest through 
country lanes, across breezy commons, by the 
side of placid streams, trying in vain to ex¬ 
orcise the demons of anguish and fear which 
had taken possession of his soul—one moment 
resolving to fly the country, and leave home, 
wealth, wife, behind him : the next longing, 
with unutterable bitterness, that he could undo 
the past; and in every mood devoured by the 
insatiable hunger for Salome, his true wife, 
his only love. 

Verily the harvest of tares was reaped, and 
John Somerset was binding the bitter sheaves 
in his bosom! 

« • * # * 


Slowly, and with many a sigh, Anne Dysart 
took up the Times Supplement. 

Carelessly, listlessly, without taking in the 
sense of what she read, her eyes wandered 
through the “ Births ” and “ Marriages,” and 
to the last announcement in the list of 
“ Deaths.” 


“ On Feb. 6th, 18-, at Liscott, Violet, only child 

of John and Salome Somerset, late of Lingford, aged 
ten months. (In Memoriam.)” 

“That was my wedding day,” murmured 
Anne Djsart. Then, as the great wave of an 
awful knowledge came over her, she fell back 
in her chair, white and senseless. 

She had found the missing link! 

(To he continued.) 
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P HE Court remained at Balmoral during 
the month, where our gracious Sovereign, 
accompanied bj Princess Beatrice, and by 
Her Majesty’s granddaughters, the youthful 
Princesses Elizabeth and Victoria of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, enjoyed the delightful solitude of her lovely 
Highland home, visiting various places of interest in 
the neighbourhood. The Court removed to Windsor 
Castle on June 21st. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales visited Ascot during the race week, attending 
the races in semi-state, and entertaining a select 
circle of visitors at St. Leonard’s Hill, including 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, Earl and Countess 
Spencer, the Countess of Lonsdale, Ac., Ac. On 
June 8th their Royal Highnesses, with the three 
Princesses, visited the Old English Fair held in the 
Albert Hall, and on the 11th they were present at & 
B azaar which was held by the gracious permission 
of their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Edinburgh at Bagshot Park. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh has returned 
to Ashford from a cruise with her royal husband in 
the steam yacht Lively . The Duke, after escorting 
the Duchess to Dover, returned to the fleet. 

H.R.H. Prince Leopold took his seat in the House 
of Lords on Monday June 20, as Duke of Albany and 
Earl of Clarence. 

The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lome) re¬ 
mains a short time longer in England. H.R.H. is 
interesting herself in many charitable objects during 
her stay in her native country. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany are 
expected to spend some time this summer at an 
English watering-place. 

Their Majesties the King and Queen of Sweden 
have left London for the Continent. The King 
visited most of the sights of interest in the metro¬ 
polis during his stay at Claridge’s, in Brook Street. 
The marriage of the Crown Prince of Sweden with 
Princess Victoria of Baden, granddaughter of the 
German Emperor, is fixed for the 20th of September, 
and will probably take place at Carlsriihe. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Austria and 
Hungary have taken up their abode at their future 
residence at Prague. Owing to the delicate state 
of the youthful bride's health much of the public 
oeremonial previously arranged was dispensed with. 

The Old English Fair at the Albert Hall was a 
decided success, the proceedings having realised more 
than .£7,500 for the charitable purpose for which it 
was originated, viz., the Chelsea Hospital for 
Women. The attendance was very large on all the 
days, especially on the first, or Royal day, and much 
praise is due to the noble ladies who so thoroughly 
carried out the artistic idea for so good a cause. 

The marriage of the Rev. J. S. Northcote, third 
son of Sir Stafford Northcote, M.P., to Miss Hilda 
Farrar, second daughter of the Rev. Canon Farrar, 
D.D., was celebrated at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
on June 14th. The ceremony was performed by the 
Bishop of Durham. Among the distinguished com¬ 
pany present were Sir S. and Lady Northcote, the 
Prime Minister and Mrs. Gladstone, the Earl and 
Countess of Lytton, the Right Hon. the Speaker and 
Mrs. Brand, Mr. and Mrs. Mathew Arnold, and Mr. 
Robert Browning. 
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*#* All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton , W., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

Here Madame Christine Nilsson has appeared as 
Margherita and Helen (of Troy) in Boito’s opera, 
Mefistofele , Signor Campanini supporting the favorite 
primd donna as Faust. Mdlle. Minnie Hauk made 
her first appearance on June 16 as Carmen, in Bizet’s 
opera of tnat name, meeting with a rapturous recep¬ 
tion. Mdlle. Emma Juch made a favourable impres¬ 
sion as Violetta, in La Traviata. 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The principal event during the month here has 
been the production, on June 21st, of Anton Rubin¬ 
stein’s grand opera, II Demonio , being the first work 
ever given in England by this celebrated composer. 
The principal parts were supported by Mesdames 
Albani ana Trebelli, Signori Marini, de Reszke, and 
Mons. Lass alio. Madame Adelina Patti has appeared 
in La Traviata , Semirdmide , Ac., Ac. 

DRURY LANE. 

Here the Meiningen Court Company are appearing 
with great success in a series of Shakespenan ana 
other plays. 

HAYMARKET. 

The revival of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy. 
Society , draws crowds of admirers to this house to 
see Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and their clever supporters 
resume the characters in which they charmed the 
public in 1874. Mrs. Bancroft has also appeared for 
a limited number of nights as Nan, in the late Mr. 
J. B. Bucks tone's comic drama Good for Nothing. 
The talented lady was ably assisted by Mr. Bancroft 
as Harry Collier, Mr. Arthur Cecil as Tom Dibbles, 
and Mr. Conway as Charley. 

THE PR1NCE88’S. 

Greatly, we doubt not, to the grief of her countless 
admirers, Madame Modjeska is giving her farewell 
performances at this popular house. Frou-Frou gave 
place on Jnne 20th to Adrienne Lecouvreur , which 
was succeeded on the 23rd by Heartsease. The new 
play Juana , which was this talented lady’s last suc¬ 
cess at the Court (where she had previously won 
so many signal triumphs), is now being acted, and on 
July 1st a special performance will take place, in which 
the beautiful tragedienne will appear in a selection of 
her characters, and which will doubtless be attended 
by a crowded audience. On July 2nd The Old Love 
and the New , which was such a success at the Court 
before Madame Modjeska’s performances, will be 
produced at this theatre, where doubtless an enthu¬ 
siastic reception awaits it. 

THE COURT. 

Miss Litton’s appearance with her admirably-selec¬ 
ted company in old English comedy is a decided suc¬ 
cess at this charming house. The Busy-Body was 
succeeded on June 13th by Wycherley’s favorite 
comedy, The Country Girl , in which Miss Litton 
gave a most finished and delicious representation of 
the character of Peggy. She was assisted by Misses 
Cresswell and Harris, and received strong support 
from Mr. Kyrle Bellew as Harry Jasper. 

The Belle's Stratagem and The Cup have given 
place at the Lyceum to a revival of Hamlet for a 
limited number of nights, Mr. Henry Irving of course 
sustaining the part of the melancholy Prince of Den¬ 
mark, ana Miss Ellen Terry that of Ophelia. Olivette 
at the Strand, The CoU>nel at the Prince of 
Wales’s, La Boulangers at the Globe, and the 
Gaiety Companyat Sadler’s Wells, are all proving 
very attractive to the play-going public, while the 
French Plays at the Gaiety, especially those in 
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DEVERES PARIS MODEL PATTERNS! 

Price 3d, 4d, 6d, and pd Each b ’ 
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THE FOUCIWINS IS A U8T OF DEVERE’S MODEL RATTERN8 ON SALE FROM JUNE 80th TO JUL* inth too’ 
cr m ohdkeiko a pattern the kumbeb ^ l.™. " "i ZIt m 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

▲U «ut for Cheat measures of 34| inches only. 

. Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the size are enclosed gratis with 
each pattern. 

V All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
•f further delay, Ladies are requested to write i 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS IN ENVELOPES. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by in¬ 
closing A LARGE ENVELOPE, STAMPED AND 
ADDRESSED, with each order. This plan en¬ 
sures safe and early delivery by the post office 
and we strongly recommend our Subscribers to 
adopt it,, in aU cases where time is an object 
The average postage is 1R each pattern. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

^Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
STAMPS EXTRA for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re¬ 
quired, the extra flat pattern will be charged 4d 
only. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their Utters. 

DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price Qd. each. 

UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATED. 

No - 24 J[J^?® r 2n b0rn0 Rob * Prino ®"e» with bouffant and 

*» Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

•• 301. The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron. H 

*i 388. The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

„ 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesee. 

*» 362.—The Dnlcie Polonaise Princesse. 
n 369.—The Cassandra Costume. 

„ 370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Co*. 

oao Military ba*,uine and upper skirt. 

•» 388.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Prino 
t unique. 

»• 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style 
with yoke. * 

•i 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polo naise 
buttoning at back. * 

•> 410.—The Bolsover Costume. Corsage, drapery 
and bouffant. 

•* 41L—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 

„ 437—The Adnenne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

« 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revers, buttoning at bock. 

*» 413.—The Fitzal&n Costume. New Style of Prin¬ 
cess© Polonaise. 

,,415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
H OU8e Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

•» 417.—The Constance Costume. Polonaise dinned 
en Tunique. 

m 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 

Wlf. 1 l vnlro oiwl ~ 1 ._ 


„ 435. 

•• 449.—Sty lish * ^Matinse.” 

#» 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
oorgiwe, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

,, 458. t The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
. bouffant, with t ape and pointed hood. 

*» 467.—The Neville Visiting Cost ume . Corsage 
cuirasse, and upper skirt. * 

» 468.—The Feversham Homs Toilette. Corsage. 
m pper 8ki ^» and draperies. 

ii 472.—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood and puffed sleeve. 

•» 474. The Foljambe Evening Dress. Low body. 
drap«nes of upper skirt and train. 

t» 475.—The Adeline Ball Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
upper skirt, and sash. 

„ 479.—The Comtesse Robe. Pointed corsage, with 
coat basques, short skirt, with moveable train. 

>, 482.—The Risette Costume. Corsage with waist- 
belt and drapery of skirt. 

h 483.—Handsome Black Silk Costume. Polonaise 
and draperies. 


r 4S9 -~te & 5 £. SSS COr “ f *' Wlth “ a 

poio “ i “ 

•* Indoor Costume. Polonaise Prinoeeee. well 
draped, and with triple cape. 

"2E'“£i Wn Ten ^* (Pinafore atyle). 

ttJ.-Princesse Dress with long full train, 
^•“"^cw Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
- tram moderately full at baok. 

6.—The Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise and hood. 

8 --Th® Moray Promenade Toilette. Corsage. 
A 2? l rape ”?*» bouffant, and underskirt. ^ 

9. The Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse, 
draperies, and bouffant. ***** 

10.—The Mignonette Dinner Dress. Corsage 
draperies, and train. 

U - n^eJrtu 2 * rk H ° m ® Dr ®“’ Cor “*® •»« 

” “•~ubuS. a 2 B d d r iS,“ erI> ""- p “ ier - onta “*- 
“• - LX”°“u.UoT r D ”"- Pri ”° e *“ 

•* 14.—The Tremouille Evening Dress. Open oor- 
™ge, draperies, and bouffant. ^ 

16. The Soma ry Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tnnique. 

17. —'Hie Cun chant, a short Walking Costume. 
nj Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

24. The Fatinitzo. Handkerchief Costume, cor 

sage, and draperies. 

•* Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 

tabliers, and bouffant. y 

„ 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage redingote. 

and upper skirt. * ^ , 

** SW, ~’X, e Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Prin cease, and draperies. “ 

» 32.—The J&nz^ Promenade Costume. Pointed 
oj Upper 8k irt, and bouffaut. 

»» 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cane 
and Hood. 

M 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

»* 36.—The Million black satin Costume. Corsage 
upper skirt and bouffant. ^ * 

37*—The Hervb Promenade Costume. 

38.—The Beauvau Dinner Drew. 

"^*”~drape^8 Barry RaR Ureas. Corsage and 

*» 40.—The Luchesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet. 

and draped tunique. 

** 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

42.—Block Cachemire Cost um e. 

45.—Wedding Dress. 

" £•' ®} ue 8atln Home Toilette. (Elaborate style.) 

»• *».—Black velvet Costume. . . y 

t* 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. ^ 

.. r „ . Large-sized Patterns. 

m 405.—Princesse Drew for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

*• 406.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
mohes. 

rw ^ . MABCH. 1881. 

M 55.—The Mane Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, and bouffant. 

® 7 —TheBernady Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 

” 6 J£ ou J«b®llo Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

*» 3®*—Th© Bischoffscheim Costume. Corsage Red. 

with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

»» 60.—The Poniatowaki Costume. Corsage 4 Gilet. 

„ draperies, paniers. and bouffant. 

” B^h Silk Dress. Corsage, and tunique. 

** 60.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. * 

74.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 
Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

•• —The Dora Evening Costume. JEsthetic stvls 

m 76.—The Potocka Ball Drew. 

77.—The Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage Redingote, and tunique 
» 78.—The Agfncourt Travelling Costume. ^ 

»# 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

•> 81.—Promenade Costume. 

82.—Promenade Costume, pointed corsage. 

5b.—P rince we Night Drew. 

APRIL, 1881. 

»t 84.—The Cambridge Toilette. 

85. —The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

86. —The Oxford Costume. 

„ 87.—Bridesmaid's Costume. 

„ 88.—Wedding Toilette, 
ft 89.—Bride's Travelling Drew. 

» ®? *~The Mignon Costume. Polonaise princesse. 

*# 91.—Carriage Costume. Princesse tunique. 

H 92.—The Merode Costume. 

,, 105.—Promenade Costume. 

, 106.—The Heather Costume, 

1 112.—Elegant Matinee. 


g i y 1881 

„ 113.—The Iris Promenade Costume. Corsage, tab. 
I*®*, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 115—^e C^on Costume Pointed oorwgs, with 
tie Btebit basque and tunique. 6<L 

Cor-*. 

” 2a ^«“ ri SS! Toil ® tte - 

"JJJ 1 J"»md»Mett«f«r»Toiiiifl^»is m 

M Costume. 9d. 

•* Wh Mornin 8 Toilette. 9d. 

»»1®«—Afternoon Toilette. 9d. 

M m O^ 01 ^ 011 Promenade Costume. 9d. 

•'Promenade Costume. 9d. 

»* 133.—The Cactus Costume. 9d. 

** Promenade Costume. 9d. 

»»1^ *~Promenade Costume, with Cape. 9d. 

„ 142—The new Mother Hubbard Shoffider Cape, id 
JUNE 1881 r 

M Nilsson Promenade Costume. 6d. 

” Essex Morning Costume, with pleated 

Jody and waistbelt. 6d. vw* 

” 147*“Thf ^^ToUette, a pretty summer style. 6d. 
»**• 

M J*> : -Th® ^S^DW^Si. W. 

'* —rJrJ 1 ® Bosalie Dinner Drew. 6d. 

M 152. TheConynghain Seaside Costume. Corsage. 

, K4 sMrt and draperies. 6d. 

»» JJJ ~The Zar6 Polonaise Princesse. 6d. 

** Laureole Costume. 9d. 

»»13©- Promenade Costume. 9d. 

» 160—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 162—The Radziwill Reception Costume. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR JULY, 1881. 

Plate 1. 

„ 163—The Am4d 6e Promenade Costume. Corsaira 
lex “d draped upper skirt. 9d. homage 

•» The Zephyr Summer Mantle. 6d. 

»»165.—Garden Party Costume. 9d. 

Plate 2. 

„ 166—The Rosia Costume. Tunique and under skirt. 

Ma£azineJ ff * ** ***** f* lUtized with this 
t* 167—The Zamoyska Costume. Long Jacket with 

lier, and bouffant. 9d. 

Plats 3. 

„ 169a.— The Costume. Gathered Polonaise 

170 _/w wai8 J b olt, tablier and bouffant. 7d. 

». 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket. 

to!ta eS rtW. fro M: gathered ch “ t > “ d 
•f 17L—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d 
Plats 4. 

„ 172. The Fane Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
scarf. 9d. 

*» 173 —Visiting Costume for black silk. 9d. 
f» 174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6d 
Plate 6. 

if* Summer Dbbssbs. 

175.—Child s Frock. 3d. 

176—Child’s Pelisse with double cape. 4d. 

175a. —Boy's high necked Blouse, with deep plissd 
cape. 3d. 

__ Nbw Summxb Mahtles. 

177.—The Altona Visits Mantle. 6d. 

*, 178.—The Laline Fichu. 6d. 

„ 179—The Hildegardo Visite with sleeves. 6d. 

P<ate 7. 

ISO—The Pavot Costume. 9d. 

181.—The Palmier Costume. 9d. 

„ 182.—The Verveine Costume. 9d. 

,, 183.—The Amaranthe Costume. 9d. 

184 —The Jacinthe Costume. 9d. 

185.—The Eglantine Costume. 9d. 

Plate 8. 

»» 186a. —The Helena Promeuade Toilette. 9d. 

*• ?S A -“ Child ' 8 Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years) 3d. 

188. —Promenade Costume. 9d. 

189. —The Parisieii Mantelet. 6d. 


with gathered shoal* 


,99a— Summer Mantelett-e 
ders 6d. 

G—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

•** For underskirts suited to all the above coslumee. 
eee neat page. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


NEW SERTES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence Each . 

So. 1.—Mkrqoiae long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Drees. 

M 1—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuae.) 

•» 5.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

• 5.—Drees Skirt, long square train. 

Ike est •ffim dress skirts is supplied,/or Is. 9d.; or 
any three for is. Id. 


T.Annea ' 

MAHTLB8, PALETOT B s PBLI88B8, ka. 

Price 6d. Each. 

Jaokxts, Mamtlbs, Ac. fob Sprirgakd Summer, 1861. 

n 48.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

M 56.—The Clarice Visit* Mantle. 

„ 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

w 98.—The Balmoral Visite. 

n 94.—The Coquette Jacket, fastening from left to 
right. 

n 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 

U 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double breasted. 

M 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

M 98-—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

M 100.—The Helena Visite, for morning or evening w ear . 

n 101.—The Hamilton Rediugote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

n 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

108.—The Prinoesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

M 104—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

M 11L—Pehsee, very rich style. 

„ 114.—The Maynard Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

,. 123.—The Emm Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 13k—The Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

*135.—New Visite, rich style. 6d. 

„ 138.—Elegant Visite Mantle. 6d. 

M 14k—The Josephine Mantilla : a pretty summer 
style. 6d. 

M 153.—The Cinq Mars Summer Visite Mantle. 6d. 

M 156.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder. 6d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

„ 7.—The Duchesse Winter Mantle. 

„ 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 26.—The Dora Sortie du Bal. 

„ 27.—The Merveilleuse Visite Mantle. 

„ 31.—The Braybrooke Mauteau Visite. 

„ 33.—The Caro Visite Mantle. 

„ 21k—The Dorothea Pelisse, long skirt and single- 
breasted, with coat sleeve. 

„ 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

„ 246.—The Biarritz Sortie de hnl ; very elegant and novel. 

„ 256.—New Winter Ulster: double-breasted, and but- 
toning up to the neck, with shoulder cape. 

„ 310.—The Victoria Visite Mantle. 

,, 312.—The Nsrcissa Mantelet. 

„ 313.—The Eastbourne Scarf Mantelet. 

„ 317.—The Edinburgh Dust Cloak. Visite style, 
with large Dolman sleeves. 

N 379.—The Gladys Demi-saiaon Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with coat collar. 

„ 39k—The Carnarvon Outdoor Jacket. Double- 
breasted and tight-fitting, with rovers at neck. 

„ 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 42k—The Parisian cloth Jacket. Single-breasted, 
with kilted skirt at sides. 

„ 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

„ 42k—The Copenhagen Paletot, for cloth fur trim¬ 
med. Double-breasted, wide collar and cnffs. 

,,425.—Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or caohnure. 

„ 426.—The Porcia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 427.—The Odeyne Visite. 

„ 428.—The Eugenie Visite Mantle. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

* 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

„43L—The Saltouu Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

„ 431.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

N 448.—The Chanoinesse Winter Mantle, with 
gathered shoulders. 

n 445.—Le Parisian Mantle, with deep round cape and 
no sleeves. 

„ 459.—The Versailles Visite Mantle, for satin A fnr. 

„ 400.—La Douilette Basse, a novel form of long 
Winter Mantle. 

„ 466.—St. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 471.—The Hermioue long Visite Mantle, with Hood. 

„ 476.—The " Indispensable.’* a short VisUe Mantle 
with Hood. 

„ 480.—The Lady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

M 493a.—C loee-fittiug, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 49k—The Lady's Coaching Coot. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price Qd. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 
M 3.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning* Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Baequine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Prinoesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

X Nouruing Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 
M10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half■ mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

*#* For Underskirts, see above. 

NEW~SIJQEVX»~3d7 EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list at under 11 years of age; 
11 years and upwards , 6d. 

Juvenile Costumes for Spring and Summer, 1881. 

„ 18.—The Stella; single-breasted Paletot for a little 
girl of 7 or 8. 

„ 19.—The Adelina: double-breasted Bedingote for 
a child of 5 or 6. 

,, 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernando Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to ID 
„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 * 
double-breasted, with cape and rovers. 

.• 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

„ 33b. — Baby's first Pelisxe, with Cape. 

„ 61.— The Cecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

„ 62.—The Vanessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 

Corsage, tablier. and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

„ 64.—The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 
cesse tunique, with Sailor’s collar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

,, 67a. —Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 

„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

„ 71.—Walking Costume for il girl of 7. 

•• 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tunique aud draperies. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith's Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—The Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Edme Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a.— Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STTLE8- 

J 1.—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

J 4.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, age 10 to 11. 6d. 

J 8.—The Alice dress for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J10.—'The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—'The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 21D 
J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

J16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May bo used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 20.—The Evelyn Costume, Corsage skirt and sash, 
for a girl of 7. 

J 21.—The Georgina Costume, for a young lady of 9 
years old. Corsage redingote, A upper skirt. 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years old. 

No. 328 a.—T he Orleans Lawn Tenuis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. 6d. 

„ 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 330.—Jersey Corsage, for a little girl of 9. 3d. No 
pattern required for skirt or sash. 

„ 335b.—T he Alpine Hood. 3d. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continual. 

»• 337.—Prinoe.se Drew for a Girl of 13. 

»» 337a.—R obe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 349.—Prinoesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

„ 350:—Costume for a Young Lady of 15. Chest 
measure SO inches. Corsage and draped 
upper skirt. 

„399.—The Annette Costume. .Draped Princesse 
tunique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

„400.—The Olga Demi-s&ison Paletot. Single* 
J^re^ted. with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

m 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 
JIU1 to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier," and 
bouffant. 

„ 408.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

„404.—Little Victorine’a Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 

476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

#» 485*—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

,, 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

tt 401-—Little Boy*s Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

„ 483.—Handkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 


8TANDAR0 BODY PATTERNS 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d.eocft. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, ago 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6d., 
LADIES* SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,— 31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39$, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


new french underl inen. 

DE VERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OP UNDERLINEN 

FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER. 

GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and. will be sent to any address 
FOR THREE STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

This list is added to every month; for particulars of 
which ses succeeding numbers of ths Magazine. 

*** Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

*#* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, t sill be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering 1 a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be Specified. 

DEVERES’S MODEL BU8TS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 

Are made in 10 sizes, and are indispens¬ 
able adjuncts to the Dressmaker’s art. 
An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 

A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
ROSIE’S RABBIT, ft MOTHER'S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 0} by 71 inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington. W. 
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which Madame Sarah Bernhardt appears, seem to 
haTe lost nothing of the snccees which attended their 
representation last year. 


Ipisallatteous. 

ROWLAND’S KALYDOR. 

This charming preparation is too well known to re- 
quire praise to enhance its reputation, but it is 
pleasant at this Beason of the year to call the atten¬ 
tion of onr fair readers to its delightful properties. 
To all who frequent the ball-room and places of 
public amusement, it is invaluable, imparting a deli¬ 
cate softness and radiant bloom to the complexion, 
which enhances the oharms of the most lovely, and 
eradicating any unsightly blemish on the skin result¬ 
ing from heat, or any other cause. To travellers it 
iB invaluable, and all who indulge in such outdoor 
amusements as lawn-tennis, boating, archery, Ac., 
should never be without it, as in coses of sunburn or 
freckles it acts as a charm. 


Cmesjottfrwtct. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , W. 

EE. Correspondents who desire ansicers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 


A Draper in the country writes :— 

“ My business in the country would not allow me 
to go to Paris every year, so I used to purchase from 
French travellers the dresses and mantles I required. 
I found the materials were not so good as those we 
get in England, and the workmanship was of the 
worst kina; they often gave great dissatisfaction to 
my customers. Since I have taken in your Magazine 
.1 have my patterns from you, and have used English 
materials. I have given great satisfaction to my 
customers, and have found my business much in¬ 
creased. I enclose P. O. O. for three BustB, which 
please send at your earliest convenience.” 

Mrs. Willis writes 

“I am a clergyman’s widow, and. have a large 
family. My three grown-up daughters, with the aid 
of your patterns, make up all our dresses, so I do not 
feel my reduced circurristances in this particular. I 
have spoken of your Magazine to many of mv friends, 
and I have the pleasure of informing you that many 
of them now take it: they all find it much superior 
to any other.” 

Mrs. Denman writes:— 

“ I must return you many thanks for your nice 
fitting patterns. Being a widow and having to earn 
a good living, I really do not know what I should do 
without the aid of your Magazine, and especially your 
perf ect patterns. ’ * 

Mrs. Kino writes:— 

“ I am so pleased with the pattern, it is so beau¬ 
tiful.” 

Miss Martin writes 

“ I have used the World of Fashion for the last 
fifteen years, taking a number every month through 
my bookseller, and believe it to be the best book of 
Fashion published.” 

Mrs. Davidson writes :— 

“ Your patterns' I find really excellent, and easy 
to make up. The plates 6, 7 and 8, are a great im¬ 
provement to your Magazine. I find ladies decide 
more quickly on what they would like when the plates 



are uncolored: but the colored plates are very useful 
for showing the fashionable colors worn, so that the 
scales are pretty equally balanced.” 

Mrs. Waddinoton writes:— 

‘‘My customers consider your patterns very 
much improved of late, and that is the reason why 
I have to write so often for them, they really do you 
muoh credit. 1 have shown the Magazine to several 
of my friends, and they say that the patterns are not 
so elaborate as many others, and are much better to 
copy from.” 

Mr. Bichards, Draper, writes:— 

“ I cannot let this opportunity pass without 
thanking you for the very excellent Model Bust you 
sent me. I consider it to be a most admirable con¬ 
trivance, and I really cannot tell you how useful it 
has already been to me. I wouldn’t be without it 
for double its cost. I hope you will have a large 
sale for them.” 

S. B. has much pleasure in bearing testimony to 
the excellence of all patterns supplied to her. 

We are exceedingly gratified by the very kind tes¬ 
timonials which reach us every day from all parts of 
England , and, indeed, we may say of the World, for 
we understand that our Magazine is much valued in 
our many Colonies, and from the many ladies who 
avail themselves of our Colonial Pattern Subscription, 
we are convinced that they must find our patterns 
very useful. We are much cheered by the encourag - 
ment we meet with, and trust that our kind supporters 
will find every month increasing reasons to honor us 
tcith their patronage .—Ed. 

Ottilie. —We are sure that our friend the Com- 
tesse will be pleased to hear how much you appreciate 
her bright, chatty, practical letters. Yon cannot do 
better than follow her hints on the toilette in future, 
the more especially as you have already derived so 
much benefit from them. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Mrs. H. B. 
(Eastbourne); Miss Embleton; Mrs. Colder; Mrs. 
Sloan; Mrs. Lavender, Ac., &c. 

Mr. Joseph Shaw, Bench Well, Derbyshire. — A 
pattern addressed to ydu has been returned to us 
owing to insufficient address. It will be forwarded on 
receipt of proper address, and stamp for postage. 


PREPAID StJBSCRIPTCONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Year, ns. «d.; Six Months, 6s. 9d.; 
Three Months, 3s ; Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Loris Devere & Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, Lqndon, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St., Kensington. 




1 vol. cloth, fcap. 8 vo. 5s. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett $tockall. 

“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in Miss 
Stockall’s verses.”— Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing vers e”—Spectator. 

“ Never devoid of a tonder and graceful suggestiveness.” 
—The Queen. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— illustrated 
London News. 

“ Many of the nieces have appeared in * All the Tear 
Rottnd,’ and all show nice sentiment and sincere feelings 
of religion and loyalty.”— The Graphic. 

“Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that ele¬ 
vates, and feeling that is not tinctured with drowsiness or 
melancholy.”— Malcei'n News. 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of her 
genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and pathos.” 
—News of the World. 


London: Simplcin, Marshall dfCo.,!, Stationers ’ Court. 
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Full-sized pattern* numbered a* above oiaij be had from the Editors, price Sixpence and A inepence each, pout free. 
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LE MONDE ELEGANT 




A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 


No. 092. 


AUGUST, 1881. 


VoL 58. 


LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The London season, which came to an end 
during the past month, has developed some 
important changes in Fashion, to which we 
must call the special attention of our fair 
readers. First in importance comes the fact 
that the taste for semi-masculine attire has at 
last died out. No lady now thinks of dressing, 
even for the country, in such a style that she 
might be mistaken for her younger brother. 
As a natural consequence of this change of 
taste, jackets have, during the progress of this 
season, almost disappeared, and nothing is 
seen but the ladylike Dolmans and Yisites, and 
the elegant feminine Mantles and Mantelets, 
of which we have given so great a variety in 
our recent numbers. Hoods are no longer worn, 
and Jerseys are relegated to their proper posi¬ 
tion as part of a gentleman’s Boating Costume. 
No more “ eelskin ” dresses ; no more skirts so 
tightly tied back as to prevent all freedom of 
locomotion. Skirts are becoming wider and 
fuller, but at back only; the front and sides of 
skirts remaining as plain as they have been 
for some seasons past: this form of skirt of 
course renders it necessary to adopt a modified 
form of tournure to keep the drapery and ful¬ 
ness of skirt in its place, aud the inventive 
faculties of the corset makers are already 
being exercised in this direction. In our 
opinion this change of Fashion will be a great 
improvement, as nothing adds more to the 
grace and elegance of a lady’s figure than a 
slight amount of fulness at the back of skirt. 

In the style in which skirts are trimmed and 
draped there is not much change at present. 
As the fulness of skirts increases, it is probable 
that upright lines and arrangements of folds 
will, in some degree, take the place of the 
horizontal folds which have been so long 
fashionable, and which were so appropriate to 
the very narrow style of skirts. 


In Dress Bodies one of the principal features 
is the increasing adoption of gathers and full 
pleats. One great advantage of the gathered 
style is that cheaper materials may be used, 
and still a novel and stylish effect be pro¬ 
duced. This gathered style, which has been so 
rapidly ana generally adopted, was first intro¬ 
duced by us inour number for September last, 
and it will probably continue in favor during 
the ensuing season, especially as gathers 
greatly increase the warmth of a dress, and 
are, therefore, most appropriate for winter. 
The French are now beginning to copy this style. 

With these gathered bodies the sleeves are, 
of course, always puffed, fulled, or gathered in 
any variety of form, but always having fulness 
at the shoulder. Even the tight-fitting, or 
“ coat ” sleeves have a slight degree of fulness 
put in the top of armhole: in fact, with the 
very narrow shoulder straps that some English 
Ladies wear, it is absolutely necessary that the 
top of the sleeve head should be put in full. 

We have seen many large bows of wide 
moire ribbon at the backs of dress skirts, and 
also of Mantles and Visites. Moire , and 

also watered silks are being introduced by 
some of the best London houses. Shot silks 
are becoming fashionable in Paris, and are, we 
think, likely to be favorites with the English 
ladies. We give one in our first Plate, No. 
192; it is blue, shot with pink. Dresses 
trimmed with bands of another color, still con¬ 
tinue fashionable. Stripes and crossbarred 
materials begin to increase in favor. Black 
silk is generally trimmed with satin, which has 
a very brilliant effect. The shaded, or ombre 
ribbons and silks have proved a complete 
failure in London: we thought, when they 
were first brought out, that they were too 
glaring for the quiet English taste. 

A large portion of our September No. will, 
as usual, be specially devoted to Juvenile Cos¬ 
tume. We shall also give in it an indication of 
the early autumn styles, a month before any 
other Journal. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Grand Hotel , Aix-les-Bains, 
July 2 6th, 1881. 

Ma Cb£re Anile, 

For a chronicler of Fashion, this month offers 
very few novelties that I have not already mentioned. 
Everyone is out of Paris, so yon must follow me 
through the watering places to which our monde 
elegant is now gone. 

The month of July is always spent by our fashion¬ 
ables at some renowned bathing place, either French. 
English, or German, more according to the fair, 
patient’s wishes than to her medical man’s advice : 
and as doctors are in high favor with the ladies, and 
mean to keep that agreeable position, they generally 
contrive to order Aix-les-Bains, Kreutznach, Bour- 
bonne, or Bath, according to the wishes of their patients, 
and the circle in which they move. If you change 
Paris for Aix-les-Bains, Ac., ^ou do not change your 
company, and when you arrive there you are quite 
astonished to find yourself en pays de connaissance ; 
there vou meet the plump Hon. Lady P- with the 

very slender and ethereal Viscomtesse de G-., the 

first hoping that the waters may somewhat lessen her 
weight, the second thinking that with the aid of the 
same waters and treatment she may add a few centi¬ 
metres to her chest measure. And so goes the world ! 
the uppermost thought is to shine and be amused; and 
for that, numerous and most elegant and vaporevc 
toilettes have been designed. I will now give you a 
brief appercu of the principal fashions. 

Dresses are all made of light materials, with plisscs 
or bouillon nis; skirts trimmed with lace; the body, 
or tunic is relevi en panier at the sides, and well 
draped behind. Some are made all in one color, es¬ 
pecially for day wear. For evening wear the under¬ 
skirt is made entirely of white lace, either chantilly 
or blonde, and the overskirt of a brilliant-colored 
satin, silk, or moire: for instance, with a cream- 
colored underskirt a mauve, or a ruby tunic will be 
worn; with a white lace skirt a blue, red, or white 
moire will be the color of the tunic. Skirts are also 
entirely made of black Spanish lace (see No. 248, 
Plate the Eighth). The overskirt is either of satin, 
brocht, or moi r?; these toilettes are suited for matrons 
and elderly ladies. Dresses for carriage and even¬ 
ing wear are elaborately trimmed with flowers ; bon¬ 
nets and hats are regular gardens: a garland of roses 
is often the only ornament of a hat, but sometimes, 
for a change, there are no flowers at all: profusion 
of lace takes their place. A hat made of lace is 
thoroughly covered with it; even the brim is trimmed 
all round by a flounce of either black or white lace. 

The Spanish taste is creeping slowly into our cos¬ 
tume. but as much as possible we wish for genuine 
objects of toilette: that is why we trust our friends, 
when travelling through Spain, to bring us fans and 
mantillas of real Spanish make. A friend of mine 
wighed to bring me a large and genuine Spanish fan : 
not finding any in the shop to suit bis taste, the shop¬ 
keeper told him that if he could wait a few days, she 
was expecting a large assortment from Paris, and he 
would have plenty to choose from, Ac. Ac., all Spanish 
fans being manufactured in Paris. 

Bodies and cuirasses have become so much alike, 
and always so much the same in cut and shape, that 
the originality of our ladies’ taste has been a little 

roused, and so G. de C-. started quite a new idea : 

as waist bands could not be worn over a well-made 
body without injuring the elegance of the waist, sho 
thought that a satin ribbon 24 inches wide, starting 
from the seam under the arm, and falling en pointe. 
with an elegant bow on the body in front, would 
make a change ; this idea was started at the ChAteau 

de B-. and to-day it is generally adopted: for 

evening wear a garland of roses looks most charming. 
The Algerien tissue is gaining in favor, but it must 
be used sparingly to look de bon govt. 

For the seande there are in preparation numerous 



costumes of navy-blue color, mode sailor fashion, 
with the broad collar and large tie. A great many 
costumes are made in Turkey red: it would look odd 
and striking if worn in Paris, but at the seaside all 
eccentricities are allowed : so at least the ladies think. 

There is a fjreat talk about shrimp-fishing again 
becoming fashionable among our young aristocratic 
ladies: one of the great leaders of this idea unfor¬ 
tunately married a few weeks ago, but it will be 
carried on, we hope, by her younger sister. Here is 
a chance for pretty feet to show themselves. The 
feet will be now the great pets. Young ladies, take 
my hint, and do not wear your shoes too tight, or you 
will spoil those pretty feet. 

COMTE88E de B-. 



THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


K.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and qf propor¬ 
tionate Jigure : measuring 344 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist , unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All alloicances necessa tyfor the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams nkkd not be allowed 
for when cutting out. except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

Thegreatest careisalways taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. (fat any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, If’. 

THE KILMOREY CORSAGE. (196.) 

Our first pattern is the corsage of the promenade 
Costume, which is shown on the third figure of our 
third plate. The pattern consists of back, sideplece, 
front, and sleeve. The sleeve is of a very novel form, 
having a puff at top, and forming long folds to the 
elbow, where it terminates in a frilling. 

THE FREYCINET CAPE. 

Our second pattern is the new style of Cape, for 
morning wear, which is shown on the third figure of 
plate 1. It is very novel in form, being nearly plain 
at bnck. and gathered at the top of shoulder and 
front : there is a narrow collar turned down all round. 
The Cape and its collar are each marked by one round 
hole. 


description 

#f t|e of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, ifc. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 mid 11. 

The Number in brackets , preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*#* The Reverse views of all the Costmves on Plates 
1, 2. 3, and 4 irilf be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(190).—The Hervey Toilette. This elegant 
Costume, made of grey satin trimmed with rich lace, 
is most becoming and stylish : the body in front is 
gathered into a yoke, and at back the gathers are 
carried down to the waist. The polonaise in front is 
looped np in folds, aud a long revers, edged with lace, 
enlivens the whole costume. The petticoat is com¬ 
posed of a long and rich pleated skirt, and a small 
plissf. The sleeve is quite new, and is made entirely 
of plixsfs, gathers, and bouillon nee. Quantities re- 
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quired : 18 yds. satis, or 12 yds. cachemire ; 18 but¬ 
tons ; yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(191).—The Duncombe Costume for the 
Seaside or Promenade, made of satinette and pom¬ 
padour : the body forms a jacket in front, and a well- 
draped polonaise behind, trimmed with a revers, and 
collar of pompadour. The tablier is draped, and 
ornamented with bands of pompadour ; three pointed 
draperies are sewn under the tablier, and fall over 
the plisse petticoat. It will take 10 yds. satinette ; 
1» yds. pompadour; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(192).—The Freycinet Seaside or Travelling 
Costume, made of shot silk, and trimmed with bands 
of a red satin-striped material. This elegant costume 
is cut en Prince sw, forming two pointed draperies in 
front, looped up in the middle by a bow : at back it 
forms a pleated jacket and draperies, over a well- 
pleated petticoat; the gathered cape and smart little 
collar make this costume quite bewitching. Will 
require 14 yds. silk ; 3 yds. satin; 24 buttons. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(193).—The De Salis Costume for Concerts 
and Receptions, made of “ voile’ * (a very thin ma¬ 
terial) and plaid silk. The jacket is very elegant, 
with a plissS plastron, crossed by cord,; the back 
skirt forms three pleats, headed with a bow of cord ; 
a plaid sash crosses the front, and is fastened under 
the draperies of the back : the rest of the tablier is of 
voile, vandyked, and edged with cord. The under¬ 
skirt is made of plaid, edged by a plain plissf, headed 
with a bouillonnJ. Quantities required: 10 yds. 
voile; 4 yds. plaid ; 10 yds. cord ; 21 rings or buttons 
to fasten the cord. 

Fig. 2.—(194).—The Dashwood elegant and simple . 
Dinner Toilette, of light brown Batin, trimmed with * 
embroidery or white satin. The body is pointed in 
front, and forms a plisai coat tail behind, trimmed 
with a large bow. The draperies in front consist of 
folds of satin, and a wide piece of rich embroidery, 
which may be replaced with lace: a narrower piece 
of embroideiy runs all round the draperies at back, 
along the wide pleats of the skirt, and trims the body: 
the underskirt is plisst. It will take 16 yds. satin; 

1 yd. wide embroidery ; 12 yds. narrow embroidery; 
12 small buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(195).—The Moutresor Visiting Costume 
for a Young Lady : it is of pompadour. The jacket 
is gathered at back and front; the overskirt is ele¬ 
gantly draped, side ways, over a double pleated 
petticoat; tho back is well draped. The sleeves are 
new, gathered in small bouillonnrfs at top and at 
wrist. Quantities required : 14 yds. pompadour ; 18 
buttons. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

Fig. 1.—(196).—The Guiche Promenade Toilette for 
a Young Lady, marie of blue and white striped per¬ 
cale, trimmed with Cluny lace : the body is gathered 
Cape fashion, and is phssd under a belt, fastened at 
side with bows and ends. The tunic is elegantly 
draped, and edged all round with lnco; the sleeves 
are tho old leg-of-mutton shape revived, and modern- 
iged by the lace cuff. The petticoat is composed of 

£ liases and bouillonnds; bottom flounces edged with 
ice. It will take 12yds. percale; 81 yds. lace; 21 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(197).—The M^rode Reception Toilette of 
black silk, trimmed with black satin. The Jacket is 
very elegant in front, forming a coat tail behind, 
edged all round with a piping of satin : the same 
satin serves for the bows, and for the draperies 
which cross the long plissd of front skirt. Four wide 
folds simulate a sash in front, at back, and at sides : 
the dress is well draped over a plissd skirt, and is 
caught here and there with satin bows. Quantities 


required : 14 yds. silk ; 2^ yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(198).—The Kilmorey Promenade Costume 
of dark green cachemire , worn over a petticoat of 
olive-green satin. The bows are of olive-green ; the 
jacket is slightly opened in front, and the points cut 
off : at back the polonaise overskirt is draped on it, 
under a bow ; in front the polonaise is cut in Van¬ 
dykes, so as to allow the satin petticoat to show. 
Quantities required; 9yds. cachemire; 6yds. satin; 
7 yds. ribbon. 

%* At the head oj this Plate are placed three 
Bonnets of the latest style. 

No. 1 is the Vanzandt Bonnet of Leghorn straw, 
trimmed with ruby satin, coulissS inside, and bows of 
the same on the crown : a silver lizard is sewn at the 
right side. 

No. 2 is the Fauvette Bonnet of grey straw, 
trimmed with pink roses, tuyautea of pink satin, and 
bows of shaded pink ribbon. 

No. 3.—The Busset Bonnet of maroon straw, 
trimmed with light-brown striped gauze, and red 
flowers. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

Fig. 1.—(119).—The Amicia Promenade Toilette of 
drab cloth; the back is simple, though very novel 
and stylish. The body is pointed in front, trimmed 
with a sash of Algerien, like the re vers and cuffs of 
body, and the two flounces of petticoat; the over¬ 
skirt is pleated and draped at side under two full 
box pleats, which fall graceful!v at back on the plisse 
underskirt. It will take 6 yds. cloth, wide width ; 
3£ yds. Algerien ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(200).—The Kin sale Mantilla of black 
shuddas, trimmed with passementerie , lace, fringe, 
and ribbons with tags. It is gathered down the 
middle of front and back, and on the shoulders. Will 
require 2 yds. shuddas; 21 yds. passementerie; 4 yds. 
lace ; 2$ yds. fringe ; 3 yds. ribbon ; four tags. 

Fig. 3.—(201).—The Otway Travelling Costume of 
Cheviot. The body is cut quite round, with fulling 
behind, and is trimmed with a cape and collar. The 
skirt consists of two flounces ; the polonaise is draped 
by a bow at left side, and at right by two bows close 
to the back draperies, which are very well draped. 
Quantities required : 12 yds. material; 24 buttons : 
4 yds. ribbon. 

%* At the head of this Plate »e hare illustrated 
some elegant articles of Parisian lingerie. 

No. 1.—The Imecoubt Jabot of light-blue surah, 
and Valenciennes lace. 

No. 2.—The Comete Sleeve of brown satin, 
trimmed with pink crevis , and a cuff of English point 
lace. 

No. 3.—The Labriffe Collar of Batiste and 
Cluny lace, trimmed with red bows. 

No. 4.—The Pia Sleeve of white muslin bouil - 
lonnts, and band of moirt antique. 

No. 5.—The Chevry Jabot of cieille-or surah, and 
Malines lace. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

The Costumes on this and the two following Plates 
are specially designed for us by the Grands Magaiins 
St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmartre , and 2, Rue 
Joquelet , Paris. 

The proprietors of the Grands Magaiins St. Joseph 
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have arranged to supply our Subscribers with any of 
the Costumes illustrated on Plates 6, 7, or 8 at the 
very moderate prices named after the Description of 
each. They will also pay the carriage to London on all 
orders above One Pound in amount. We shall be 
happy to give any further information, or answer any 
question, on receipt of a stamped and addressed en¬ 
velope. Ladies when ordering , should give their total 
height , and the sizes of Chest and Waist. 

Fig. 1.—(202).—The Violet Costume. Draped skirt 
of satinette, trimmed with ecru lace and plissts : well 
draped both back and front. Will require 12 yds. 
material; 20 yds. lace ; 12 buttons. 

Price for made up skirt, «£1 6s. 9d: material for 
body. 68. 6d. 

Fig. 2.—(203).—The Palmier Dress, made of satin 
merveilleuse, well draped in front and at back, trimmed 
with beaded lace. The body is pointed back and 
front. trimmed with a wide collar, and laced in front. 
It will take 15 yds. satin ; 5 yds. lace: 2 yds. cord. 

Price for made up skirt, .£4 8s. Od.; materials for 
body, £1 8s. Od. 

Fig. 3.—(204).—The Pivoine Dress of washing pom¬ 
padour. This material is made in all colors: it is 
trimmed with plissts, edged with lace. Will take 12 
yds. pompadour ; 24 yds. lace ; 12 buttons. 

Price for made up skirt, 16s. Od.; material for 
body, 4s. Od. 

Fig. 4.—(205).—The Marjolaine Costume of striped 
material : the body is pointed in front, and then cut 
open at the sides; the back is ornamented with 
pockets: the overskirt is trimmed with rows of 
machine stitching, like the body, and the bottom of 
pleated skirt. Quantities required : 12 yds. material; 
18 buttons. 

Price complete, 4;1 4s. Od. 

Fig. 5.—(206).—The Narcisse Costume, made of 
plain percale and pompadour: the body is gathered 
at the shoulders, and at waist, and trimmed elegantly 
in front: the skirt is novel and becoming, just the 
thing for the seaside. It will take 10 yds. percale ; 
3 yds. pompadour; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Price made up, 16s. 6d. 

Fig. 6.—(207).—The Melianthe Costume of ecru 
batiste, trimmed with white embroidery : pH see skirt, 
and overskirt trimmed with embroidery; the whole 
very stylish. The body buttons behind. Will take 
12 yds. batiste ; 10f yds. embroidery ; 18 buttons. 

Price made up complete, j£1 8s. 6d. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


*# # This Plate contains a special selection of Hats 
and Bonnets from the Orands Magazins St. Joseph, 
with the prices of each, delivered free in London. 

No. 1.—The Belle Lurette Capote, in fancy straw, 
trimmed with blue-bells and satin. Price £1 14s. Od. 

No. 2.—The Nadia Chapeau in English straw, 
trimmed with “ mother of pearl ” material, and three 
feathers. Price £1 17s. 0a. 

No. 3.—Baby’s Hat, in white chip, trimmed with 
satin cord and white satin ribbon. Price 8s. 


No. 4.—Mourning Bonnet of English crape and 
beaded friuge. Price lls. 

No. 5.—Mourning Bonnet of grenadine, trimmed 
with bows and bouillonnts. Price 7s. 3d. 

No. 6.—TheGisole Bonnet, of English chip, trimmed 
with folds of satiu, with flowers at side. Price 13s. 6d. 

No. 7.—The Dinelli, an elegant Hat, trimmed with 
satin, marguerites , and poppies. Price 13s. 9d. 

No. 8.—The Lili, a Baby’s Capote in Leghorn straw, 
trimmed with white satin, a feather, and elegant lace 
ruching. Price 9s. 6d. 

No. 9.—The Picciola Hat of English straw, trimmed 



with satin, forget-me-not, lilies of the valley, and 
heather. Price 16s. 3d. 

No. 10.—La Fanchonnette Bonnet: all the front is 
trimmed with black currants; at sides a cluster of 
roses ; the ties and black bouillonnts are of surah. 
Price 19s. 9d. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(208).—Little Boy’s Milanaise Costume of 
colored cloth. This pretty model is composed of a 
pleated jacket, redingote style, and a large sailor’s 
collar : the breeches are short. It will take 4 yds. 
cloth; 12 buttons. 

Price £1 12s. 3d. for a boy of 10. 

Fig. 2.—(209).—Bov's Costume. Hungarian blouse, 
double-breasted, ana pleated back and front, with 
short trousers. Quantities required: 41 yds. cloth ; 
24 buttons. 

Price £1 2s. 6d. for a boy of 8. 

Fig. 3.—(210).—Travelling Costume made of wool¬ 
len material; the draperies are of ombrS plaid; the 
skirt is composed of a long pHest, made of woollen 
material and ombrt. The tunique corsage is trimmed 
in front with flat pleats, and an ombrd gilet. It will 
require 10 yds. material : 5 yds. ombrt. 

Fig. 4.—(211).—Very rich Promenade Costume. 
The tunique is of moire antique, trimmed with rich 
passementerie : the skirt is made of thin silk, trimmed 
all over with Spanish lace flounces. Quantities re¬ 
quired : 10 yds. moirt : antique; 10 yds., silk ; 20 yds. 
lace. 

The price will vary (according to the cost of the 
lace) from j£ 20 0s. Od. to £2i 0s. Od. 


A HARVEST OF TARES. 

Br G. Ewart Fleming. 


BOOK THE THIRD.-GARNERINGE 


CHAPTER V. 

ANNE DYSART REFLECTS. 

NNE DYSART had never fainted 
before in her life, and the swoon 
into which she fell on reading the 
“In Memoriam” announcement in 
tho Times Supplement, was a long 
one. 

The jwarm air of summer blew 
upon her white face from the wide-open case¬ 
ment, where roses and clematis peeped in, but 
it was many minutes before a look of conscious¬ 
ness returned to the drawn features. When 
Anne Dysart came to herself she wore on her 
face an impress of pain, which never -wholly 
deserted that comely countenance as long as 
she lived. 

With a long-drawn shuddering sigh, she 
came back to consciousness, and to the know¬ 
ledge of a great misery. 

She rose from her chair, and tottered into 
her dressing-room, which opened from the 
boudoir, and drank a glass of water. Dimly, 
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as if in a dream, she groped among the bottles 
on her dressing-table, and soaking her hand¬ 
kerchief with some fragrant essence, applied 
it to her aching forehead. She was not a 
strong-minded woman : her weak and clinging 
nature brokp down under the blow it had re¬ 
ceived, and her mind was, at first, numbed by 
the force of the stroke. She crept back, still 
dazed and trembling, to the little lounge chair 
by the window of the boudoir, where the open 
newspaper still lay on the carpet. She took 
the sheet up, and looked again at the announce¬ 
ment, chronicling the death of “ Violet, only 
child of John and Salome Somerset” Little 
by little her mind regained its ordinary clear¬ 
ness. It was not a powerful mind, nor a bril¬ 
liant mind: it was somewhat narrow, and 
intensely conservative, but it had the rare 
endowment of common sense, and this, the 
best of all senses, which had been of service to 
Anne Dysart through all the years of her 
early-orphaned life, stood in good stead to her 
now. 

Little by little the sudden daze and confusion 
passed, and her true position presented itself. 

It appeared to her now that this announce¬ 
ment was the missing link, which yesterday 
she had wanted for the right arrangement of 
all the doubtful items which had puzzled her. 

She turned her thoughts back to the past, to 
the old Choral Society days, when she had been 
so sorely jealous of beautiful Salome Saxon: 
she remembered the many months during 
which John Somerset had disappeared from 
Lingford, and of his reluctance to speak of his 
private affairs when she met him again by 
accident in London. 

He had borne upon him then the marks of 
extreme poverty, and she had attributed his 
reticence not unnaturally to this cause, but 
might there not have been another reason for 
his ominous silence P 

She recalled, with a hot blush of shame, her 
own overtures to him—not unwomanly, not 
unmaidenly, if regarded only as the encourage¬ 
ment given by a rich woman to a poor man, 
but oh! how different, how humiliating, if that 
man were not free! 

She remembered his frequent absences during 
their brief, hurried courtship; his abstracted 
manner, his often fits of coldness, followed by 
moods of repentant humility, as embarrassing 
to her as the coldness itself; and then she 
thought of their honeymoon—his strange in¬ 
tervals of terrible depression, followed by short 
seasons of passionate excitement: his restless¬ 
ness, his variable temper, that indulgence in 

- 



wine which had grown upon him: all these 
mysteries seemed made clear to Anne Dysart 
now she possessed the missing link. 

Then she recalled the concert at Lingford, 
and the appearance of Salome; she remem¬ 
bered, with a horrible dread, the scornful 
treatment of her bouquet, and her husband’s 
white face, turned persistently from the plat¬ 
form. 

She threw up her hands with a bitter cry, 
and covered her face. The iron entered into 
her soul. Ah ! heaven, that she had been re¬ 
served for such a fate. That she should have 
been cheated and deceived hour after hour by 
the man whom she had rescued from poverty, 
and endowed with all the olden state of his 
youth and best years. Her pride rose up in 
arms, and all the plebeian in her nature 
(schooled and kept under by years of refined 
training) awoke and clamoured for vengeance 
against the man who had cozened her, and 
blighted her life. 

It would have fared ill with John Somerset 
had he presented himself before her at that 
moment. But calmer counsels prevailed anon, 
and the injured woman forced herself calmly 
to review her position. 

The first step certainly was to assure herself 
of the truth of her suspicions. 

For one blissful moment the thought crossed 
her mind that there might be some hideous 
mistake. The names may be misprinted : the 
announcement may have been made falsely— 
perhaps even by Salome Saxon herself to an¬ 
noy and disconcert her, for her woman’s in¬ 
stinct had always assured her of Salome’s 
strong dislike ; or, better than all, John might 
be able to explain. 

She strove to take comfort from this idea, 
and even rang the bell to inquire if Mr. Somer¬ 
set had returned, but hearing he was still 
absent, her thoughts again reverted to a dread 
of the worst, and the moment of comfort &nd 
relief passed. All at once, through the coil of 
her distracted ideas, a sudden thought flashed 
like a ray of light. 

She would see Salotne . 

She would seek her rival face to face, and 
wring from her, not the truth alone, but the 
proofs of it, and having substantiated it, she 
w ould bid those two go from her; or she would 
herself start to the uttermost parts of the 
earth, and put the whole width of the world 
between the man who had deceived her, who 
degraded and disgraced her, and the woman 
who had aided him to do so. 

For it was in this light she regarded Salome. 
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There was an inherent coarseness and com¬ 
monness in Anne Dysart’s nature, and by the 
low estimate she had of most human beings, 
she judged Salome. There was no divine 
womanly pity in her breast which could show 
her John Somerset’s wife as wronged and for¬ 
saken; she only saw' a low, intriguing woman 
who had, perhaps—who knew P—bartered her 
husband’s love for money. 

“ She must have known,” thought the heiress, 
bitterly. “She must have consented to it, else 
why should she be here? Doubtless she sub¬ 
sists on my means.” 

It was a coarse, hard thought, but these 
crises in life often rend the silken woof from 
the fabric of a heart, and show the inferior 
common stuff of which the warp is composed, 
and in tlie first terrible moments of her pain 
Anne Dysart felt more bitter to Salome than 
to John Somerset. 

Having made up her mind to see Salome, 
and to wring from her the whole shameful 
truth before she met her husband again, Anne 
Dysart began to revolve in her mind the ways 
and means best to employ to bring about this 
meeting, without compromising herself in the 
eyes of her little world. 

It was indeed a little world, this out-of-the- 
way country town, but it was the whole globe 
to Anne Dysart, so far as her individual feel¬ 
ings were concerned. 

Here she was born in wealth, reared in im¬ 
portance, and in the midst of provincial 
homage. Here her mature maidenhood had 
been freely discussed, and the cause of her long 
celibacy; here she had come, a triumphing, 
happy wife, leading her captive lord in the 
chains of her wealth and position, and here it 
must be, if disgrace came to her, that it would 
be hardest to bear. 

Once or twice she wavered in her resolution 
to see Salome. She w'ould wait till John’s 
return, and show him the advertisement, im- 
ploriug him to tell her the truth, and if he had 
done her wrong, for the sake of that wrong to 
leave her for ever, and molest her no more. 
Then, if he could explain this matter—if the 
thing admitted of another and happier con¬ 
struction than the one she had put upon it» 
(and, thinking this possible, her heart again 
t<..,k comfort) -then she would agree to his 
wish to go abroad, and they would reside there, 
apart from all [that could annoy and distress 
either of them, and forget Lingford. 

Ye>, she would trust to John. Why should 
she he so ready to doubt him? He would 
soon return, and she would summon him to 


their ow'n chamber, and in its sacred privacy, 
shut in from all prying eyes and ears, she 
would implore him to tell her the truth. 

Well would it have been for John Somerset 
had he done this. If, instead of wandering 
afar, eating out his heart with fear and im¬ 
patience until the hour came for meeting 
Salome in Lessing Woods, he had sought the 
woman he had so cruelly deceived, and con¬ 
fessed to her the truth, she would have released 
him from his most horrible dread, the fear of 
the law, and have bid him go free with the 
wife of his youth, to choose any dwelling w’hich 
was not near the shadow of her own. 

But John Somerset w'as a coward, as T have 
said, and sooner or later the coward’s part 
always costs man or woman very dear. 

The day wore on to afternoon, and while 
Anne Dysart was yet debating the two courses 
in her mind, and leaning, with womanly weak¬ 
ness, towards the side of the man, a note in 
John Somerset's handwriting was brought to 
her by her maid. 

“Binks, the ostler from ‘The Crow,* at 
Southminster, brought it, ma’am,” said Ste¬ 
phens ; “he rode over on Mr. Somerset’s horse. 
Master said he was to bring it to you quickly, 
and to walk back.” 

“ Then there is no answer required,” replied 
Mrs. Somerset-Dysart. 

But Stephens was an old servant, and curious 
withal, so she paused at the door, looking at 
her mistress, who stood with the unopened 
letter in her hand. 

“ Mr. Somerset wanted Nero to run back 
with Binks,” she ventured to say, in a clrntty 
tone, “ but he would not go.” 

“ Is Nero with his master, then ? ” inquired 
the lady. 

“ Yes, ma’am. Binks could not get him to 
follow, and he left him sitting on the ‘ Crow ’ 
steps.” 

“ That will do, Stephens,” said the mistress 
of The Glen, her cold tone cutting short further 
conversation, and the discomfited serving- 
woman left the room. Her steps had died 
away on the oak corridor, and silence reigned, 
before Anne Dysart opened her husband's 
letter. It contained only a few words. 

I am detained at Southminster for a few hours. 
Shall return by last train. Please send Jarvis with 
‘The Rover’ to meet the 11.30 train at Lingford.— 
Your loving hnsband, John Somerset.” 

“ Your loving husband ! ” 

A bitter smile crossed the lips of the 
wretched woman, as she repeated the words. 

“ He leaves me to myself in this day of 
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doubt and mystery,” she said, in a sullen 
whisper, “and puts me off with a hasty word, 
while, for all I know, he may be with her. 
Your loving husband! Is he mine or hers ? I 
will learn it now from her own lips.” 

She tore up the letter, and then cut the 
4 In Mrmoriam 9 announcement from the Times 
Supplement, tearing it also. She made a little 
heap of all the pieces, and putting them on the 
blue-tiled hearth, struck a match and set them 
alight. 

As she stood, moodily watching them con¬ 
sume to ashes, she was again interrupted by 
the entrance of Stephens. 

41 Mr. Solland wishes to see you, ma’am.” 

4 * Oh, I cannot see him,” was tho hasty reply; 
44 1 can see no one to-day.” 

44 He asked me to give you this note, ma’am, 
and begs you will read it before refusing him, 
for I told him it was very unlikely you would 
sec him.” 

Anne Dysart took the little missive. It was 
carefully sealed. She turned to the window, 
and stood with her back to Stephens while she 
read its contents. 

. “ I implore you, madam, to let me speak to you. 
My business is most important, and concerns Miss 
Salome Saxon and one whom I dare not name, except 
to your own ears.’* 

It was true, then! And how many people 
knew it, if this common man, this humble, 
hard-working organist, presumed to speak to 
her of the matter ? 

44 1 will see Mr. Solland,” she replied, without 
turning from the window ; 44 show him in here, 
if you please.” 

CHAPTER VI. 

HENRY SOLLAND’s ERRAND. 

44 How do you do, Mr. Solland ? ” said Mrs. 
Soraerset-Dysart, speaking in a commonplace, 
patronising tone for the benefit of Stephens, 
who lingered as long as she dared, placing a 
chair for Mr. Solland. The young man bowed 
reverently, and made an inaudible reply to the 
lady’s gracious greeting. He was very pale, 
and thero was a suppressed excitement in his 
manner, which-added to his habitual awkward¬ 
ness when in the presence of his social 
superiors. 

He was a common-looking, though smart, 
young man at his best, and Henry Solland was 
not even at his best this afternoon. Anne 
Dysart looked upon him with something of a 
shudder at the thought that tho secret of her 
disgrace, the knowledge that she was no wife, 
might be known to this vulgar young man. 


hi 


Once again she listened for the retreating 
footsteps of Stephens, and then stiffly motion¬ 
ing the organist to a chair, she said, coldly, 

44 You wish to speak with me, Mr. Solland.” 

44 Yes, madam,” was the awkward reply, 
44 since you are good enongh to permit me to 
do so, but I fear to offend you.” 

44 Speak openly to me, Mr. Solland,” she re¬ 
plied, the cold fear clutching at her breast; 
44 if I can serve you in any way I shall be glad.” 

44 1 know not how to say what I want,” con¬ 
tinued Mr. Solland, nervously twisting the 
brim of his straw hat. 44 1 feel I am taking an 
unheard-of liberty, but oh ! Mrs. Dysart, I 
love her so.” 

Anne Dysart started. 

4 * Mr. Solland,” she cried, 44 what do you 
mean ? ” 

44 1 love her so much,” he continued, finding 
speech easy, now that the initial word had been 
spoken; 44 and I caimot bear that things should 
be as they are between Mr. Somerset and her.” 

His speech was homely, but it carried as¬ 
surance to Anne Dysart’s mind, that the whole 
of her secret was not known. 

44 1 do not understand you,” she said ; 44 you 
must explain this strange remark, Mr. Solland.” 

44 Bear with me, madam,” he cried, piteously, 
44 bear with me while I explain myself.” 

44 Your speech needs explanation,” was her 
frigid reply, 44 but I am willing to hear it.” 

44 Is it true, he asked, 44 that your journey 
yesterday was delayed by a letter Mr. Somerset- 
Dysart received at the last moment ? ” 

44 It is true,” she replied; 44 do you know 
anything of that letter ? ” 

44 Not of its contents, but I know the sender.” 

‘ 4 And that was-” 

44 Miss Salome Saxon.” 

There was a pause, broken only by the 
hurried breathing of both. At length Anne 
Dysart spoke. 

44 How do you know this ? ” 

44 1 heard in the town last night that Mr. 
Somerset-Dysart was stopped by a letter given 
to him by Jim Brooks, my organ-blower. I 
taxed the boy with it, and he confessed that 
Salome liad given him the letter. This is not 
all, madam.” 

44 Go on,” she replied, faintly, her heart torn 
with jealousy and dread. 

44 On the day Mr. Somerset-Dysart addressed 
the electors at the Raven, Jim Brooks gave 
him a note from Salome. I was in the crowd 
opposite the Raven balcony, and saw your 
husband leave. My suspicions had been aroused 
previously by something I had heard, and as 
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soon as I could get away from my companions, 
I hurried home. I went up to the open door 
and I saw-” 

“Well ?” she questioned, with dry lips. 

“ Oh, pardon me, madam, if I pain you; my 
own heart is sore, and I know what you will 
feel-” 

“ Tell me,” she cried, impatiently. 

“I saw Mr. Somerset-Dysart kneeling at 
Miss Saxon’s feet, evidently imploring her for 
something, and I heard him use the words 
* Forgive me.* ” 

“ Did you interrupt them ? ” 

“ I entered the room, of course, and he sprang 
at once to his feet. Miss Saxon said he was 
there on business, and he left at once. I im¬ 
plored her to tell me why he had been there, 
but she refused. I told her of my love, and 
implored her to trust in me, but she did not 
appear to comprehend me. I fear for her, 
madam; I fear for the woman I love, and in 
more ways than one.” 

“ What do you mean ? ” 

“ I fear that she has some secret sorrow 
which is preying on her mind, and may destroy 
either life or reason. The latter is, I fear, in 
present danger.” 

“ Do you mean that Miss Saxon is going mad ?” 

The bald way of putting the case to him 
revolted even the blunt feelings of Henry 
Solland, and he replied quickly : 

“ God forbid, madam, but I come to you as 
Mr. Somerset’s wife—his honored and chosen 
wife—to ask you to expostulate with him on 
his conduct, and to insist that he leave Miss 
Saxon—my poor, friendless, orphaned Salome 
—to tread her humble way in peace, with such 
lowly friends as God has given her.” 

There was a touch of tenderness and of man¬ 
hood in his look and voice which redeemed 
Henry Solland from all vulgarness then. 

His words, and what they implied, awoke 
new hope in Anne Dysart’s breast. 

At least he had no suspicion of a legal tie 
between her husband and Salome Saxon. 

What if, after all, none such existed ? 

What if the announcement in the Times were 
merely the work of a crazy woman who had 
once loved John Somerset, and who, though 
distraught, had yet method enough in her 
madness to make her false statement circum¬ 
stantial ? 

But what of her influence over John, an 
influence powerful enough to alter his move¬ 
ments, as it had done P Well, even that might 
be explained. John Somerset had loved her 
once, and had, perhaps, deceived her in regard 



to his intentions—even this unworthy thought 
found place in Anne Dysart’s mind: she was 
ready to believe anything rather than that she 
had been herself deceived and betrayed;—and, 
perhaps, the girl’s mind going astray, she 
troubled him, and he was unwilling that others 
should know of their past connection, so had 
been subservient to her whims to keep her quiet. 

All these thoughts passed with the rapidity 
of lightning through the brain of the listening 
woman, whose senses were, at present, all 
sharpened and on the alert, and whose usually 
slow mind was abnormally ready to receive im¬ 
pressions. 

“ You will do what I ask you, madam,” said 
Henry Solland, earnestly scanning the thought¬ 
ful face opposite to him ; “ you will use your 
influence with your husband in this matter ? 
You will protect Miss Saxon from his advan¬ 
ces, and from her own-” 

He paused for a word. 

“ Her own weakness, you would say,” re¬ 
joined Mrs. Somerset-Dysart, in a hard tone. 
M Rest assured, Mr. Solland, I will speak to my 
husband at once. Have no further fear for 
Miss Saxon. We shall go abroad almost im¬ 
mediately for a very long time. It only re¬ 
mains for me now,” she added with dignity, 
“ to thank you for your candour and upright 
conduct, Mr. Solland.” 

She felt rehabilitated in her own esteem— 
this matter was a mad woman’s mischief, and 
if her husband was weak enough to bo in¬ 
fluenced by it, she must act for her own pro¬ 
tection, and his. 

“ And you will regard my confidence as 
sacred, madam,” ventured the organist, “for 
the sake of poor Salome’s good name P ” 

“ Mr. Solland,” replied Anne Dysart, gravely, 
holding out her hand to him, “ I have reposed 
a confidence in you not less precious,—the good 
name of my husband.” 

(To be concluded .) 


Ijlt&kfo. 


Poems and Sonnets. By Harriett Stockall. 
Cheap Popular Edition, Is. London: Simpkin, Mar¬ 
shall & Co.—We are very glad to be able to call the 
attention of our many fair readers to an edition of 
Miss Stockall’s poems, the price of which places it 
within the reach of all. This charming volume, on 
its first publication, met with a ready appreciation 
both from the press and the public, and the fact that 
the world-renowned American poet, Longfellow, has 
accepted the dedication of the popular edition, sets, 
as it were upon the work, the stamp of the highest 
approval. We believe our readers are too well ac¬ 
quainted through our own columns, with the quality of 
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the author's verses to need words of praise from us 
to enable them to appreciate the opportunity which 
is now offered of possessing this beautiful volume of 
poems at so small a cost. It is very neatly and pret¬ 
tily got up, and a touching tribute in verse to the 
genius of Longfellow forms the Dedication. Whether 
for private reading, or for use in the family circle, 
no book can be more suitable, and no living poet has 
more tunefully touched on all the chords or human 
life than the lady whose book, specially prepared for 
“ the people ” to read, is now before us. 


Cjrc Court attb 

gj^BSSj HE Queen, with PrinoesB Beatrice, remained 
at Windsor Castle until July 19, when the 
TgjSj* Court removed to Osborne. During the 
month our gracious Sovereign has reviewed 
the Volunteers in Windsor Great Park, and paid a 
visit to the metropolis in order to be present at a 
garden-party given by the Prince and Princess of 
Wales at Marlborough House on July 14th. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and PrincesB of 
Wales, with their daughters, attended Lady Holland’s 
garden-party on July 13, and were present the same 
evening at a conversazione given by the Countess 
Spencer at the South Kensington Museum. The 
Prince has paid a visit to Baron Ferdinand de Roths¬ 
child at Waddesdon, near Aylesbury. On July 21st 
their Royal Highnesses paid a visit to Brighton to 
open the new Children’s Hospital. The Duke and 
Duchess of Richmond have had the honor of receiving 
the princely pair during the Goodwin week, and at 
the close of the races the Prince and Princess will 
join the Osborne and remain off Cowes until after the 
regatta week. The Prince is then expected to make 
a fortnight’s cruise in his yacht Formosa , along the 
Devon and Cornwall coasts. Our readers will have 
heard with regret of the carriage accident to the 
youthful Princesses of Wales on July 11th. Great 
sympathy was felt for them and for their illustrious 
parents, and also much profound thankfulness that 
no ill effect has resulted from the accident, while all 
England has cause to feel proud of the calmness and 
courage exhibited by these young ladies under such 
exciting circumstances. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and the Reserve Squadron 
have proceeded from Kiel to Leith. Prince Henry of 
Prussia is on board with his illustrious uncle. 

Prinoe Leopold, Duke of Albany, accompanied the 
Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt and the two Prin¬ 
cesses to Darmstadt at the close of their visit to the 
Queen. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Germany, with 
their three daughters, are still in England. Their 
Imperial Highnesses have visited many places of in¬ 
terest during their stay in London, and the enthusi¬ 
astic reception they met with everywhere abundantly 
proved how dear our own Princess Royal still is to 
loyal English hearts. 

The Empress of Germany has happily recovered 
from her recent severe illness. 

The Kin^ of the Sandwich Islands has visited all 
places of interest, and mingled freely in English 
society during his stay in London. He was present 
at the Volunteer Review on July 9th, and on the 11th 
was received by Her Gracious Majesty the Queen at 
Windsor Castle. 


The Empress Eugenie is taking tiie waters at 
Baden. 

The President of the United States is now happily 
pronounced to be out of danger. 

Among several fashionable weddings during the 
month we may mention that of Lord Glamis, eldest 
son of the Earl of Strathmore, to Miss Cavendish 
Bentinck, which took place on July 16th at Petersham 
Churoh, by special license. A large and select com¬ 
pany was present, including Visoountss Ossington. 
the Earl and Countess of Strathmore, the Duke oi 
Portland, Lord and Lady Sudeley, Major-General 
Burnaby, Ac., Ac. The bride was elegantly attired 
in ivory satin, trimmed with point de gaze and tulle 
veil, with wreath of natural orange blossoms. Her 
travelling dress was of leru nun s cloth, trimmed 
with lace and hat to match. 

The marriage of the Countess of Yarborough and 
Mr. Richardson took place at St. George’s, Hanover 
Square on July 16th. 

The marriage of Lord Sandhurst and Lady Victoria 
Spencer was solemnised on July 20th. 

Marriages are arranged between the Hon. A. 
Saumarez and Miss McGarel Hogg ; Mr. A. Leveson 
Gower and MisB Caroline Foljambe, youngest daugh¬ 
ter of Selina, Viscountess Melton; Mr. G. Dawson 
Darner and Miss Andalusia Frere Kennedy, only 
daughter of the late Lord Nigel Kennedy; and Mr. 
Evelyn Hubbard and Miss Eveline Maude Portal, 
youngest daughter of Mr. W. S. Portal, of Mai- 
shangar, Hunts. 

We regret to have to record the death of Dean 
Stanley, who died on July 18 at the Deanery, West¬ 
minster, after a short illness. The deceased gentle¬ 
man, whose life and works are too widely known to 
need comment here, was in his 66th year. 

Among other deaths in high life during the month 
we may note those of the Earl of Home, Lord 
Hatherley, Lady Algernon Chichester, Hon. Mrs. 
Lloyd-Anstruther, General Sir R. Waddy, Mrs. 
Sclater-Booth, Mrs. Jex-Blake, and Col. Wilson. 
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*#• All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices , No. 1, Kelso Place , Reusing - 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

DRURT LANK. 

After an unprecedented success the Meiningen 
Court Company have left this house, and a new sen¬ 
sational and domestic drama entitled Youth , from 
the facile pens of Messrs. Paul Merritt and Augustus 
Harris, is announced for production on July 30th. A 
very powerful company will appear, including Miss 
Litton, Miss Louise Willes, Mrs. Billington, and Miss 
Fanny Josephs among the ladies ; Messrs. Augustus 
Hams, John Ryder, Harry Jackson, Ac., in the 
male parts. The magnificent scenery is by Messrs. 
Julian Hioks and Henry Emden, and the third 
tableau is designed and executed by the eminent 
firm Messrs. Gillow and Co. With such powerful 
attractions it is easy to predict for Youth a run as 
long and as successful as that enjoyed by its celebra¬ 
ted predecessor The World , which, by the way, is to 
be revived next year. The new drama will be pre¬ 
ceded by Charles Matthews’ comedietta. The Dow¬ 
ager , for which clever Miss Caroline Hill has been 
specially engaged. Such a programme as this should 
fill “ the summer theatre ” to overflowing. * 

THE HATMARKET. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s season closed here with 
Society and Good for Nothing , and Mr. C. Francis 
has taken the house for the autumn season, which 
will commence on August 6th with a new comedy, 
and an opera-bouffe entitled Gibraltar . At the end 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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9S" IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Litter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


V PARIS MODEL PATTERN8 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 3l| inches only. 

Instructions for Dressmaking and for enlarg¬ 
ing or decreasing the site are enclosed gratis with 
each pattern. 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

# # # All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
of further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In consequence of the great increase of busi¬ 
ness, no notioe can be taken of any orders that 
do not contain a remittance. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 10 and 11, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

PATTERNS IN ENVELOPES. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, can have this done by in- 
; CLOSING A LARGE envelope (about haft the 
size of this page) stamped and addressed, 
with each order. This plan ensures safe ana 
early delivery by the poet offioe, and we strongly 
recommend our Subscribers to adopt it, in all 
cases where time ie an object . The average 
postage is l}d- each large pattern. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps EXTRA for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern as well as the pinned one is re¬ 
quired, the extra flat pattern will be charged 4d. 
only. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always toriting 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLS68 OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 240.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 
■light train. 

•t 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete, 
tt 301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron. 

1 , 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

,, 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

,, 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 309.—The Cassandra Costume. 

11 370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military baxquine and upper skirt. 
382.—The 8t. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
t unique. 

m 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

„ 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

» 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Pull body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 

„ 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Priucesse with hood. 

„ 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo- 
naive a revera. buttoning at bock. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

„ 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with Joke and gathered sleeves. 

,, 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed »leaves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 449.—Stylish “ Matin w 

„ 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
corsage, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 458.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with rape aud pointed hood. 

,, 472.—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Priucesse, with hood and puffed sleeve. 

„ 462.—The Risette Costume. Corsage with wAist- 
bslt and drapery of skirt. 


No. 489.—Dinner press. Open oorsage, with capes and 
1 draped tuuique skirt. 

»• —Indoor Toilette. Drajjed polonaise tuuique, 

with waistbelt and hood. 

» 492.—Indoor Costume. Polonaise Priucesse, well 
draped, and with triple cape. 

M Tenui " Tuuique, (Pinafore style). 

498.-Prinoesse Dress with long full train. 

W.—New Princesse Rol>e for Morning wear. Me- 
rt „ diuui train, moderately full at back. 

No. 6.— Tbe Hamilton Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise and liood. 

»• 8-—The Moray Promenade Toilette. Corease. 

Draperies, bouffant, aud uuderskirt. 

»» 8.—1 he Elia Toilette. Corsage, cuirasse. 

draperies, and bouffant. 

»» 10.—The Mignonette Dinner Dress. Corsage, 
draperies, aud train. 

„ 11.—The Wnterpark Home Dress. Corsage and 
upper akirt. 

tt 12.—The Flauders Dinner Dress. Pauier, cuirasse, 
tablier, and train. 

v* 13.—The Moucrieffe Dinner Dress. Priucesse 
tuuique, with nlastrou. 

•• 14.—Tbe Treuiouille Evening Dress. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

»• 16.—The Samary Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, poolers, and tuuique. 
n 17.—The Cunchant, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

m 24.—Tbe Fatinitza. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, and draperies. 

„ 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tabliers, and bonffant. 

•t 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage red in go te, 
and upper skirt. 

m 80.—The Biddulph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princease, aud draperies. 

»t 32.—The Janzd Promenade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffant. 

1 * 34.—The Valleroy Promenade Costume with Cape 
and Hood. 

m 35.—The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

•• 38.—Tbe Mdllina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

•• 37.—The Hervd Promenade Costume. 
m 38.—The Beauvan Dinner Drees. 

»■ 39.—The Du Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

•f 40.—The Lucliesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet, 
and draped tunique. 
i» 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 
t> 42.—Blook Cachemire Costume, 
tt 45.—Wedding Dress. 

•• f?.—Blue satin Home ToUette. (Elaborate styU.J 
0 53.—Black velvet Costume. ,, 

t» 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

Larye-rietd Patterns. 

it M5.—Prin ces se Dress for a chest measure ef 43 
inches. 

t, 480.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

MARCH, 1881. 

h 55.—The Marie Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, and bonffant. 

M 57.—Tbe Bernady Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 
bouffant. 

it 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style, 
n 58.—The Bisoboffscheim Costume. Corsage Red¬ 
ingo te with cape, tunique and bouffant, 
tt 00.—The Poniatowski Costume. Corsage A Gilet, 
draperies, paniers. and bonffant. 
tt 88.—Black Silk Dress. Corsage, and tunique. 
tt 09.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant, 

tt 74.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 

Habit, tuuique, and bouffant, 
o 75.—Tbe Dora Evening Costume. Esthetic style. 
i, 70.—The Potocka Ball Dress, 
it 77.—Ti-e Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage Redingote, and tunique 
,t 78.—The Aginconrt Travelling Costume. 

( y 79.—Priuoesse Dressing Gown. 

,, 81.—Promenade Costume. 

y» 82.—Promenade Costume, pointed corsage. 

„ 5b.— Princesse Night Dress. 

APRIL. 1881. 

M 84.—The Cambridge Toilette. 

„ 85.—Tbe Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

,, 80.—The Oxford Costume. 
t , 87.—Bridesmaid's Costume. 

,, 88.—Wedding Toilette, 
t, 89.—Bride's Travelling Dress. 

„ 90.—The Migiton Costume. Polonaise princesse. 

,y 91.—Carriage Costume. Princesse tunique. 
t y 92.—The Me rode Costume. 

„ 105.—Promenade 0<>stame. 
y, 106.—The Heather Costume. 

„ 112.—Elegant Matinee. 


MAY, 1881. 

’* I 18 .—The Iris Promenade Costume. Corsage, tab- 
Her, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 115.—Tbe Ciirxon Costume. Pointed corsage, with 
Habit basque and tuuique. 6d. 

" **®»“£he Badminton Lawn Tennis Costume fid 
'• 1A 7.—The Steenbock Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
draped tuniqne. 9d. 

• Ha Toi, ' tu ' 

" lK A, "i? w 5 ,€,,nd# Toilette for a Young Lady 15. fid. 
’* black silk Reception Dress. 9d. 

»• Brooke Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

• Sr'PP® 1 Fromt-node Costume, fid. 

• The Warburton Promenade Costume. Prfn- 

loc ®°be» with draped skirt, fid. 

' JS**“S* e Costume. 9d. 

1 1^.—The Bengali Coe* ume. 9d. 

• • White Lily Morning Toilette. 9d. 

. 128.—Afternoon Toilette. 9J. 

►129.—Afternoon Promenade Costume. 9d. 

» 130.—Satin Promenade Costume. 9d. 

• 133.—Tbe Cactus Costume. 9d. 

» Promenade Costume, fid. 

r *41. Promenade Costume, with Gape. fid. 

142.—The new Mother HubLard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

JUNE, 1581. 

*1 H3-—The Nilsson Promenade Costume, fid. 

•• 145.—The Essex Morning Costume, with pleated 
body and waistbelt. fid. F 

” ffS*—S? ie ^l*b Toilette. a pretty snmmer style, fid. 
•» }£•■“?£• F »> r Costume, for black satin. fid. 
ti J48—The Deeart Promenade Costume, fid. 

•• l^'—Tbe Harebell Ball Dress, fid. 

1 ,130.—The Etoile Dinner Dress, fid. 
f# 181.—The Boealie Dinner Dress, fid. 

M 152.—The Conynghom Seaside Costume. Corsage. 

skirt and draperies, fid. 

•• }J4.“The Zsrd Pol* naise Princesse. fid. 
i, 155.—The Laureole Costume, fid. 
ty 136.—Promenade Costume, fid. 

•• i£ mar *' * Promeaode toilette, fid. 

„ 156.—The Decaxes Costume, fid. 

yy 180.—Promenade Costume, fid. 

t , 162.— The Badziwill Reception Costume, fid. 

JULY 188L 

y« 163.—The Am4d£e Promenade Costume. Corsage 
_ and draped upper skirt, fid. ^ 

,y 105.—Garden Party Costume, fid. 

1 . JSS -The Roeia Costume. Corsage and Tunique. fid. 
„ 167.—The Zamoyska Costume. Long Jacket with 
1*0 ffjthered hack, and akirt of walking length, fid. 

„ 168.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab- 
Her, and bouffant, fid. 

t* 109 a.—T he Clarisae Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with w«isfcl*elt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 
m 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with plistj front, gathered on chest, and 
trained skirt, fid. 

„ 171.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

„ 172.—The Fane Costume, Polonaise, cape and 
scarf, fid. 

„ 173 —Visiting Costume for block silk. fid. 

„ 160.—The Psvot Costume, fid. 

„ 181.—The Palmier Costume, fid. 

„ 182.—The Verveine Co*tame. fid. 

„ 183.—Tbe Amsranthe Costume. 8d. 
yy 184.—The Jocinthe Costume, fid. 

„ 185.—The Eglantine Costume, fid. 

„ 186a.—T he Helena Promenade Toilette. 9d. 
ty 188.—Promenade Costume, fid. 

yy G.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

PATTERNS FOR AUGUST, 1881. 

Plats 1. 

„ 190.—TheHervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather- 
ed shoulders and sleeves. 6d. 

,, 191.—The Duncouibe Costume. Corsage d revere. 

tablier, and bonff-nt. 6d. * 

„ 192.—Tbe Freycinet Seaside Costume. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, drupeiies, fid: gathered Cape. 3«j. 

(The Cape ie given Jtdl’sized with One number.) 

Plate 2. 

,, 193.—Tbe De Sali* Concert Toilette, fid. 
y, 194.—The Dasliwood Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

,y 195.—The Montrtsor Coxtume. Gathered corsage 
folded tuuique, and draperies. 9d. * 

Plate 3. 

„ 196.—The Guichd Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered st neck aud waist, with leg of mutUn 
sleeve. 6d. 

„ 197.—Tbe Merode Black Silk Costume. 9d. 

«, 198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6d. (The Cortege is givenfall. 
tired with the Ifogaxine.) 

Dig Cgptinued on next page. 



DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLE8S OTHERWISE STATED 


AUGUST PATTERNS, Continued. 

Plate 4. 

•• 109.—The Amici* Costume for cloth. 6d. 
w 290.—The Kinsale Mantilla. 6d. 

S6L—The Otway Travailing Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and cape. 

Plate 6. 

H 2Ci2.—The Violet Costume. 9d. 

„ 203.—The Palmier Costume. 9d. 

,, 30*.—The Pivoiue Dress. 9d. 

„ 295.—The Morjolaine Costume. Od. 

,, 204.—The Narciese Costume. 9d. 

Plate 8. 

•• 207.—'The Melianthe Costume. 9d. 

,, 208.—Boy’s Milanaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 
„ 209.—Boy’s Hungariau Blouse. 3d. 

„ 210.—'Travelling Costume. 9d. ' 

„ 2il.—Moirb Antique Dress. 6d. 


NSW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for ths Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence Mach. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

M 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

.. 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

.. 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

. 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The eel of five dress skirts it supplied, for Is. 9d.; or 
any three for Is. Id. 


LADIES* 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price 0d. Each. 

Jackzt8,Msiitls8, Ac. fob Spring avd Summer, 1881. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

„ 67.—New French Mother Hnbbord Mantle. 

„ 93.—The Biluiord Visite. 

„ 94.—The Co<inette Jacket, fastening from left to 
right. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 

„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Redingote style, 
and double breasted. 

„ 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

,, 98.—The Mirabel jacket for Bilk or poplin. 

„ 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet,a pretty summer style. 

„ 99a.—Sommer Mantelette with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6d. 

„ 100.—The Heleun Visite, for morning or evening wear. 

„ 101.—The Hamilton Redingote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

„ 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visits style. 

,. 103.—The Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

„ 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

„ 111.—Pelisse, very rich style. 

„ 114.—The Maynard Visite Mantilla, fid. 

,. 123.—The Esmu Visite Mautle. 6d. 

„ 13*.—The Vi-ite Mantilla, fid. 

,, 135.—New Visite, rich style, fid. 

„ 136.—Elegant Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 1*1.—The Josephine Mantilla : a pretty summer 
style, fid. 

„ 153.—Ths Cinq Mars Summer Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 158.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder, fid. 

„ 164.—The Zephyr Summer Mantle, fid. 

„ 17*.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style, fid. 

„ 177.—The Altona Visite Mantle, fid. 

,, 178.—The Inline Fichu, fid. 

„ 179.—The Hildegsrde Visite with sleeves, fid. 

„ 189.—The Parisien Mantelet, fid. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

M 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

M 26.—The Dora Sortie da Dal. 

„ 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round or 
pointed liood. 

M 246.—The Biarritz Sortie de hal ; very elegant and novel. 

, 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

M 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to tbe neck. 

#f 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

, v 425.—Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or cnchmire. 

„ 426.—The Portia Visite. with gathered sleeve. 

M 429 .—The Somerset Ulster, double*breasted with 
shawl collar. 

M 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breastod with 
triple Currick capes. 

v , 431.—The Sultoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

,, 432.—Tho Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt ma le to open for travelling. 

t , *63.—St. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long ski.tj requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ *89.—The Lady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Redingote skirt. 

M 493a.—C lose-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-hreiisted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a lo <g Redingote skirt. It has a emt collar 
and turnover. 


M0URNIN6 COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, poiuted corsage A tuuique. 
M 3.—Moumiug Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tuuique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquine a gilet and 
open tuuique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Csrsnge Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Rediugote and 
skirt.. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tuniqns* 
M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M 13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper hkirt. 

# # # For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 33. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of I length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cnj>e. 

D. —Tight-fittiug buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

bock seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d./or all marirsd on the list at under 11 years o/aye ; 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

Juvenile Costumes for Spring and Summer, 1881. 

„ 20.—Baby’s Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

„ 21.—The Clemeutiua Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7: 

double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

, 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

„ 33b.—B aby’s first Pelisse, with Cepe. 

„ 61.—The Ceoile Visite for a girl uf 10. 

„ 62.—The Vauessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 

Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

„ 64.—The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 
cesse tnnique, with Sailor's collar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

M 67a. —Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 
„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

,, 71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tuuique aud dm pence. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10. 

! t , 138.—The Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Ediue Afternoon 'toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a. —Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’a Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

„ 175.—Child’s Frock. 3d. 

„ 176.—Child’s Pelisse with double cape. 4d. 

„ 175a.— Boy’s high necked Blouse, with deep piisee 
cape. 3d. 

,. 187a.— Child’s Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 yeors) 3d. 

USBFUL STANDARD STYLES- 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirtforayonng 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 iuches. 

J 4.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. fid. 

J 7.—Boy *8 Sailor’s suit, axe 10 to it. fid. 

J 9.—Tbe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—The Iiouise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style wRk long skirt. 

J 12.—The same klud of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 yeais old. 

No. 328 a.—T he Orleaus Lawn Tenuis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. fid. 

„ 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3-1. 

„ 336.—Prtucosse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.—R obe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 349.—Pi incests Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

„ 399—The Annette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tuuique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

,, 400.—The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single* 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 
ing to neck, for a girl t-f 10 to 14. 

H 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier,; and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

„ 40*.—Little Victorine’B Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sash. 

,, 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and tipper skirt. 

„ 485.—Tho Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

„ 491.—Little Boy’B Costnme for 5 yea«s old, 3d. 

„ 493.—Haudkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 


8TAN0ARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at lieduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d .each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6: chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6d., 
LADIES' SIZES, 4d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 393, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


Tliis lift is added to every month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding n uni levs of the Magazine. 

**, Pattern* are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

*•* These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will Be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Dbvbre A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN. 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, ana will be sent to any address 
FOR THRU STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Lonis Devere & 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 

Are made in 10 sizes, and are indispens¬ 
able adjuncts to the Dressmaker’s art. 
An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devore 
Sc Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. _ 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE’S RABBIT, A MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithograph*, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9} by 7} inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovelv children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order bv letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place. Kensington W. 
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Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors, price from 3 d. to 9,/ each. 
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These Costumes are from the Qrands Magazine Saint-Joseph , 117—119, Hue Montmartre, and 2, Hue Joquelet , Porin. 
Full-sized. Patterns , numbered as above , mat/ fee Aad from the Editors , price Threepence to Sixpence each . 
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®faerimtions 

ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


We have, this month, the pleasure of presenting 
our readers with our half-yearly Colored Plate of 
Juvenile Costumes, which has been prepared with 
special care to suit the simple and elegant taste 
which English ladies display in attiring their little 
ones. We also give an Uncolored Plate of .Costumes 
for Children, and two very pretty seaside toilettes for 
young people will bo found on Plate 8. In color and 
make children’s dresses are, in a great degree, copied 
from those of older persons. It is in material and 
trimming only that the child’s dress must differ from 
mamma’s. Instead of silk and satin, velvet and 
brocade, the child’s modiste uses soft cashmeres, 
thin cloths and the numberless fancy mixed materials 
which are always popular. Instead of heavy fringes 
and beaded passementeries , laces of simple patterns 
are sparingly used, with bows of ribbon of a similar or 
contrasting color to the costume, or pipings of silk 
and satin like 220. The Cloth Jacket, No. 219, shows 
a style which is always in favor, and is most useful, 
whether for school wear or for the promenade. The 
pretty pinafores on Plate 6 show the newest Parisian 
styles for making these indispensable garments, 
which have always such possibilities of prettiness in 
the hands of an experienced worker. The newest 
forms of Children's Hats for Autumn and Winter 
wear will be found on Plates 2 and 8. So much for 
the little ones. 

As the autumn advances the demand for warmer 
outdoor garments increases, and we have done our 
best to supply the want by introducing an early Plate 
of Autumn Styles, which may be looked upon as an 
avant courier of our usual half-yearly Mantle Plate, 
which will bo issued with our next number. 

The Mantilla, and Dolman or Visite styles, remain 
in favor. The few Paletots to be worn will be either 
“tailor-made,” or very richly trimmed like 240, and 
95 on Plato 7. Tin double-breasted Casaque (214), 
made in rich velvet or plush, of black or a contrasting 
color to the costume, will bo much worn, and, when 
carefully made, no garment is more becoming. An 
elegant style of wrap for travelling, or the seaside, 
is shown oi Plate 8: it has all the distinctive features 
of tho Hubbard style, without its unbecoming bulki¬ 
ness. 

Gathering, though not on the increase, is still 
largely used ; the additional warmth it supplies to a 
garment will cause it to continue in favor throughout 


the winter. Satin and moir€, with beaded passemen¬ 
terie (chiefly in jet), are the favorite trimmings. Lace, 
black, white*, and the various shades of ecru, is still 
used in profusion, but will probably be less seeu when 
the heavier makes of material are required for 
autumn wear. Flounces are made both gathered and 
kilted, and adorn all costumes. Skirts are worn 
fuller at back, and short, except for the most dressy 
occasions. In Sleeves there is so much variety that 
no one style can be chronicled as the favorite. 

Our October Number, besides the Mantle Plate, will 
contain illustrations of all the leading styles for 
early Winter, together with some striking novelties 
in promenade and other dresses. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Hotel de Paris , TrouviUe , 
August 27th, 1881. 

Ma Chlre Amie, 

I promised you in my last letter a review of the 
dresses at the seaside, and here is my promise fulfilled. 
The task is a very easy one, for the matter is plentiful. 

I will first speak of dresses. The pier and parade 
look like a garden, well cared for by an intelligent 
gardener, for the colors are well varied, and in good 
taste; the red and navy-blue predominate among the 
pure lily-white dresses; washing materials reign 
supreme, accompanied with lace and satin ribbon. 

Pronces % or gathers, are seen everywhere, and I 
must own they are very becoming alike to stout or 
thin ladies. The variation of gathers is numerous : they 
may be placed at back, front, shoulders, or all round 
the neck, at the waist, or front of dresses. The fact 
is, gathers make you look young. What more poetical 
than a young lady with wavy hair, clad in a muslin 
dress made a la vierge. 

The hats for the seaside are worn very large, so as 
to shade the face thoroughly ; they are made of coarse 
straw, lined with plain or gathered satin, or velvet, 
trimmed with flowers only, or flowers and ribbon. 
The flower most in vogue is the poppy, owing, I sup. 
pose, to its red color. 

I told you in my last letter that red would be very 
much worn: it is not only much, but profusely worn : 
everything seems to be turning to red. Mittens, 
stockings, umbrellas, hats, fans, and la9t but not 
least, the entire dress. Well, I must say it does not 
look bad at Trouville, provided it is elaborately 
trimmed with white lace, and stylishly made. The 
colors next in favor are navy-blue, grey, yellow, or 
ivory, blue, pink, and white. All these dresses are 
trimmed with lace and ribbon, and a large silk or 
satin sash of bright colors is worn with them. The 
sash is fastened on the jacket, or dress, about eight 
inches below the waist; it consists of two deep loops 
and ends, these last named reaching to about eight 
inches above the edge of the costume. 

The sleeves are all more or less puffed, gathered, 
or pliWs, and are generally of elbow length: with 
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them, long glove3 ©r mittens are worn : mitteus must 
match the costume unless they be black or white ; 
gloves must make a contrast. 

For yachting and archery, dresses are made in a 
simple cuirasse style, fitting very closely to the body ; 
the skirt consists of flounces, gathers, or bouillonnes , 
headed by a folded sash fastened round the hips, 
and forming a large bow and ends at back. The wide¬ 
awake hat is the favorite; the ordinary seaside boot 
is de rigueur. 

Every seaside town affects a different fashion, and 
it is now quite admitted that ladies should dress as 
peasants, as farmers’ wives, as fisherwomen. When 
arriving at the seaside ladies buy hats liko the ones 
worn by the natives, and with their inventive faculty 
set to work and make for themselves hats called 
the “Trouville,” the “ Deauville,” the “ Dieppe,’’ &e., 
without this hat you are, or seem to be, a stranger to 
the place : even the costumes made in Paris undergo 
quite a change when worn at the seaside ; the looping 
up differs ; the body is trimmed a la Norm inde, and 
the ribbons look quite another shade. The jewels 
worn are silver and amber, but to bo very fashion¬ 
able you must at least have an ivory set, and a pebble 
one, made, “so they say,” in tho place you have 
chosen to pass one or two months. 

Belts are worn with gathered bodies: if not worn 
all round the waist it always starts from the seam 
under the artns, and meets in front, fastened by a 
buckle, or as I described it in my last letter to you. 

Now a few words about the hair. The most com¬ 
mon coiffure is made with frisettes, worn on the fore¬ 
head, or the hair is parted in the middle and laid in 
waves; the ornament most fashionable is the side 
comb, which may be in gold, silver, pearl, garnets, 
real or imitation, according to the lady’s pleasure. 
These combs have three teeth to fasten them in the 
hair: you place them at the right or left side, accord* 
ing to taste and physiognomy. (See Nos. 193 and 
195.) These combs are very becoming, with one end 
resting and advancing a little on the forehead. Try 
it, and you will be so charmed with the effect that 
you will, for a long time, not dress your hair with¬ 
out them. 

Wrappers for the evening are made of cachemire , 
lined with surah, silk, or marceline; they are made 
long, to cover the whole dress, and are trimmed 
all round with a racking , of which you see the lining 
every now and then ; tho neck is gathered : so is the 
back and sleeves. Long flowing bov; s are worn at the 
neck, eight inches below the waist (where the gathers 
end) and at each sleeve : if pockets are made, a bow 
should be sewn on them. 

For the theatres and concerts, the Mantilla Espag- 
nole is now elegantly draped over tho head and shoul¬ 
ders ; a bunch of flowers is placed in the hair at the 
left side, and the lace falls gracefully over ; another 
bunch is fastened on the left shoulder, to keep the 
Mantilla in its right position. 

I told you before that dresses were worn very full 
at back, and very much draped and puffed; to produce 
this effect, a tournure or crinolette must be worn: 
the puffing and rise must start from eight inches be¬ 
low the waist. The best tournure is a well starched 
petticoat, ora wirey half skirt, but this is not enough ; 
the principal thing is to tighten the dress well back 
with an elastic (see Paris Letter of September last,) 
this is what must first be attended to: follow the in¬ 
structions I gave you then, and you will make a real 
success. It is not enough to copy a fashion, it must 
be done with intelligence and taste: you may wear 
the most expensive and stylish toilettes, and still look 
badly dressed if your intelligence does not preside 
at the placing on of a bow here or there, or in looping 
up the dress m this or that place. To be well dressed 
does not mean to dress expensively, but to be dressed 
becomingly, and with taste and intelligence. 

Before closing my letter I will give you the benefit 
of a remark I made to an intimate friend this after¬ 
noon. 



In the generality of dresses and costumes made at 
home, the skirts do not sit well. Out of thirty cos¬ 
tumes I saw to-day, twenty-five were badly sewn on 
the bands. A dross skirt to sit well and with elegance, 
must have the lengths carefully proportioned as to 
front, sides, and back ; without this the skirt will 
hang badly, or touch the feet. 

These are the real proportions : if you give 100 cen¬ 
timetres (391 inches) in front, the sides must be 103 
centimetres (402 inches) long, and the back must be 106 
centimetres (414 inches) in length for short sairts, and 
the skirt must be 24 yards in width round the bottom 
edge. For long skirts the front 100centimetres, the sides 
103 centimetres, and from thence starts the train, 
which may be cut as long and as full as desired. 

COMTESSE DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


K.B. The full-si zed Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34 | inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the sea ms a re already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NKF.D not he allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bv the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. Jf at any time, through accident,our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editobs will be happy 
to supply the deficiency , post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1 , Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE MOTHER HUBBARD GATHERED 
BODICE. <215a). 

Our first pattern is the Mother Hubbard Gathered 
Bodice, with only one seam, which is placed under 
tho arm. The round armhole is marked by pricking, 
and may be made larger or smaller, according to the 
size required. The seam under the arm explains it¬ 
self, and there may be a fish taken out at the front of 
arm from the armhole to the waist, as shown by the 
pricked lines. The neck and waist are to be gathered, 
as shown by the pricking, and arranged in any style 
according to taste. The sleeve may be gathered in 
any style preferred. We have given it long enough 
to form one or two puffings at top. If more fulness 
is required cut it a few inches wider all down. 

CHILD'S PINAFORE. (228). 

Our second pattern is a Pinafore for a Child about 
3 years old, as shown on our Sixth Plate. It consists 
of front, back, and short sleeve It is to fasten at 
back, and the middle of back is indicated by a notch 
at the top. The notch in the sleeve shows where it 
must join the shoulder seam of the body. 


Jcsmjtion 

©f tjjc plates of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques, 
Pelisses, $c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 9d. each, for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sited patterns. 

#% The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(213).—The Tremayne Costume of light- 
blue cachemire and brocade: the jacket is trimmed with 
a larg) collar and cuffs, and has pleats at back. The 
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overskirt is elegantly draped back and front over a 
vlissS and gathered petticoat. Will take 10 yds. 
brocade ; 4 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. fringe ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(214).—The Rosse Visiting Costume of 
plush and cachemire. The jacket is double-breasted, 
and tight-fitting ; the skirt, of cachemire. is composed 
of a long olisst underskirt, and a neglige draped over¬ 
skirt. Tne bottom plisse is of satin, to match the 
jacket. Quantities required : 5 yds. plu^h; 8 yds. 
cachemire; 2 yds. plissts; 2 yds. ribbon; 24 buttons. 


The reverse views are so small that it is very difficult 
to represent so much in so little space. Quantities re¬ 
quired : 5 yds. cachemire ; 5yds. surah; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(223).—Mourning Costume in paramatta, 
trimmed with Albert crepe: the back of jacket is cut 
coat style, the front is pointed: the overskirt con¬ 
sists of a pointed drapery, well looped up at sides and 
at back over a wide pleated underskirt. The whole 
is trimmed by bands of crapo. Will take 12 yds. 
paramatta; 2yds. crepe; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(215).—The Dartrey Costume of pompa¬ 
dour, woollen, and mauve silk. Ihs jacket is high 
up to the neck, with a collar; t g’it sleeves, with 
puff; pleats at back ; a pleated sash overskirt is laid 
on a oo aillonnS underskirt, and well draped behind. 
Will require 12 yds. material; 2 yds. silk ; 24 buttons. 

PLATE THE SECOND.' 


Fig. 3.—(224).—The Wilfreda Promenade Costume 
of grey brocade, trimmed with pipings of red satin : 
the body is slightlv pointed in front and trimmed with 
a revers, collar and cuffs : the overskirt is trimmed by 
a band piped with satiu, a large bow of the same 
helps to gather it in the front. At back it is elegantly 
draped on an nndc rskirt composed of bands of brocade 
and satin. It will take 10 yds. brocade ; 5 yds. satin. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(216).—The Sylvie, a Little Girl’s Costume 
(age 5) of brown satin, trimmed with pink satin and 
white lace : it is cut princesse style, with revert of 
pink satin, and edged by a plisse flounce. It will take 
6 yds. satin ; 2 yds. pink satin ; 6 yds. lace ; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(217).—The Constance Toilette for a Young 
Lady of 14 years. It is of bronze green cachemire, 
trimmed with gold ; the body is round, and in Jersey 
style ; the overskirt is very stylishly draped in front, 
and at back the underskirt iB laid in deep and narrow 
pleats; a sailor’s collar may be added. Quantities 
required: 10 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. gold braid; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(218).—The Muriel Toilette for a Little 
Girl of C years old : it is of cachemire and plaid: the 
dress is cut blouse style, with double revers and 
plissis. It will require 3 yds. double-width cachemire ; 
1 yd. plaid ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(219).—The Effie Toilette for a Young Lady 
15 years of age. The jacket is of grey cloth, tailor- 
made ; it is double-breasted, and trimmed with rows 
of machine stitching. Will take 24 yds. cloth; 24 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(220).—The Lucia, a Little Girl’s Toilette 
(age 7) of cachemire , trimmed with red piping and 
embroidery : it is cut princesse style, and ornamented 
by a cape. A sash heads the plissi flounce. It will 
reauire 34 yds. cachemire; 5 yds. embroidery; 4 yd. 
rea cachemire for pipings; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(221).—The Tottie, a pretty Baby’s Toilette 
of pink cachemire , gathered on the shoulders, and at 
waist; pleated at back, crossed by a broad band, 
edged by embroidery ; likewise tho broad collar and 
cuffs, and the edge of dress. Quantities required: 
2$ yds. cachemire; 44 yds. embroidery; 6 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


The upper part of this Plate contains the latest 
novelties in Bonnets. 

Chapeau Viscontis in grey Chip, trimmed with 
black velvet, corn flowers, and poppies. 

Mourning Bonnet of Albert crepe , folded and 
laid en torsade, with a small ruching inside. 

Chapeau Excblsior, in bronze straw, trimmed 
with long ruby feathers and black velvet. 


Fig. 1.—(222).—The Poninsular Travelling Costume. 
The whole costume is made to match, in grey cache¬ 
mire, lined with cerise surah. The cloak is gathered 
and pleated bock And front; the si ?ove is very ele¬ 
gant, gathered at the wrist, and fulled : the sleeve, 
we may remark, is only mado by tho material being 
gathered at wrist: it is not a sleeve starting from 
the shoulder, like the r3verso viow sooms to represent. 



PLATE THE FOURTH. 


* # * The upper part of this Plate contains some 
elegant novelties in Collars and muslin Sleeves. 

The Fichu Giovanelli, made with mousseline de 
Vlnde and Malines lace: the bows and the ribbon, 
which passes through the bouillonnt, may be of any 
color. It will take 4 yd. mousseline; 5 yds. lace; 
3 yds. ribbon. 

The Solferino Collar, made with surah and lace: 
a band of embroidered surah is laid on the collar, 
between two small plisses of narrow lace. Quantities 
required: 1 yd surah ; 8 yds. large lace; 6 yds. 
narrow. 

The Colonna Pelerine of lace and satin. Will take 
6 yds. wide lace ; 2 yds. narrow. 


Fig. 1.—(225).—The Granville Costume of brown 
cloth and cachemire, trimmed with passementerie. 
The polonaise overskirt is made of doth, trimmed 
with tabs, and opened in front on a bouillonnJ under¬ 
skirt, trimmed with flounces, passementerie and bands, 
and headed by a folded sash of cloth. It v% ill take 
3 yds. cloth; 5 yds. cachemire; 12 yds. passementerie; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(226)—The Surtees Costume of black silk 
and satin, trimmed with Algerien, which forms collar, 
cuffs, and band of overskirt. The jacket iR gathered 
and plissS back and front: both may be of satin, or 
the front only ; the tablieri s pleated in front, trimmed 
with satin and Alger ien : the underskirt is entirely of 
satin, made in bouillonnts, gathers, and a flounce. 
Quantities required : 8 yds. silk; 7 yds. satin ; 14 yds. 
Algerien. 

• Fig. 3.—(227).—The Pauline Costume of Navy blue 
poplin, edged with pipings of red satin. The body is 
pointed front and back, with a broad collar in front, 
and puffed sleeves. The overskirt is made in two 
draperies, draped over a thin flounced underskirt. 
The looping up behind forms two pouffs ; the end, 
plitsi, in fan shape, falls over the underskirt. Will 
take 12 yds. poplin ; 4 yd. satin ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Revcrso Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


The Costumes on this and the two following Plates 
are specially designed for us by the Grands Mag a tins 
St. Joseph , 117—119, Rue Montmartre, and 2, Rue 
Joquelet, Paris. 

The proprietors of the Grands Magatins St. Joseph 
have arranged to supply our Subscribers with any of 
the Costumes illustrated on Plates 0,1, or 8 at the 
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vary moderate prices named after the Description of 
each. They will also pay the carriage to London on 
oil orders above One Pound in amount. We shall be 
happy to give any further information , or answer any 
question , on receivt of a stamped and addressed en¬ 
velope. Ladies when ordering , should give their total 
height, and the sixes of Chest and Waist. 

JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(223).—Pinafore for a Child of 4: it is of 
grey linen, or bine cretonne, braided all over and 
edged by a plissi flounce, ornamented by pockets, and 
buttoned behind. It will take li yds. material; 18 
buttons. 

Price from 8d. to Is. 3d., according to length, at 
the Grands Magazine St. Joseph. 

Pig. 2.—(229).—Pinafore for a Child 3 years old: 
it is made of grey linen, trimmed with embroidery. 
Quantities required: If yds. material; 18 buttons ; 
3 yds. embroidery. 

Pric9 from Is. 3d. to 2s. at the Grands Magazine 
St Joseph. 

Fig. 3.— (229a). —Pinafore for a Child of 3 or 4 years 
old. It is of grey linen or blue cretonne, trimmed 
with pleats and embroidery. It will take 1J yds. 
material: 13 buttons; 3£ yds. embroidery. 

Price from 2s. 3d. to 3s. at the Grands Magazins* 
St. Joseph. 

Fig. i .— (230). — The Lolotte, a Little Girl’s Costume 
for 7 years of age: it is in blue woollen, trimmed 
with embroidery or lace; the dress is made en prin- 
cesse, with a scarf in front and bows behind. Quan¬ 
tities required : 6 yds. zephyr; 6 yds. embroidery; 
6 buttons. Price at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph 
13s. 6d. to 10s. 3d., according to the size required. 

Fig. 5.-j-(231).—The Mignonette, a low-neck Dress 
for a Child of 3: it is of grey linen, and is trimmed 
with plaid. It will take 4 yds. zephyr; f yd. plaid. 

Price from 5s. 6d. to 7s. according to size, at the 
Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 6.—(232).—The Coquette Ulster for a Girl of 
10, made from fancy-checked cloth : it is single- 
breasted. Will require 4 yds. material; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 7.—(233).—The Comfortable, a useful Ulster 
for a Girl of 13. It is made of striped fancy cloth, 
or Tweed, trimmed with three collars, cuffs, pockets, 
and a flounce. Quantities required : 4 yds. material; 
18 buttons. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

Fig. 1.—(239).—Visite with small sleeve, made of a 
new material resembling poplin, and called Drap 
Volontaire: it is trimmed with marabout fringe and 


marabout frin 


passementerie. Will take 4 yds. poplin; 6 yds. fringe ; 
6 yds. passementerie , and 1 trimming up the back. 

Sold ready made by the Grands Magazins St. Joseph 
for ^1 14s. Od. 

Fig. 2.—(240}.—A Lady’s Paletot made of light 
black cloth, tnmmed with passementerie and fringe. 
Quantities required : 4,yds. cloth ; 2 yds. fringe ; one 
trimming for the back, and 7 small trimmings. 

Made in Drap Volontaire at the Grands Magazins 
St. Joseph for £1 Os. Od. 

Fig. 3.—(177).—Autumn Mantilla of thin cloth or 
Drap Volontaire, lined with silk ; trimmed with two 
rows of fringe, and a passementeine up the back. 
Will take 4 yds. material; 8 ydfc. fringe. 

Price .£1 Os. Od. at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 4.—(56).—Autumn Visite with plisst sleeves, 
made of cachemire de VInde , lined with silk, trimmed 
with Chantilly lace, and having an elegant trimming 
up the back. Quantities required: 2 yds. double- 
width cachemire; 36 yds. lace ; 10 yds. narrow passe¬ 
menterie ; 1 trimming up the back. 

The price at the Magazins St. Joseph, is .£3 Os. 


Fig. 5.—(95).—Tailor-made Jacket of French cache¬ 
mire, trimmed with passementerie and chenille fringe. 
Will take 4 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. fringe; 2 yds. 
passementerie. 

P^ice .£1 4s. 6d. at the Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 6.—(241).—Louis XV Mantilla in cachemire de 
VInde , lined with silk, trimmed with ruching , Spanish 
lace and passementerie. It will take 2 yds. double¬ 
width cachemire ; 12 yds. lace ; 7 yds. passementerie. 

The price from the Grands Magazins St. Joseph is 
£2 12s. Od. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.—(242).—Very "handsome Seaside Costume 
made of very light pompadour material. The body 
forms draperies trimmed with lace, as well as the 
square collar, the Bleeves, and the draperies of the 
overskirt, which falls elegantly draped on a plisstf 
underskirt. Will take 16 yds. material; 14 yds. lace; 
4 yds. ribbon. Price ready made, £7 8s. 6d. at the* 
Grands Magazins St. Joseph. 

Fig. 2.—(243).—Seaside Costume for a young lady 
of 16. It is of cream-colored voile (very thin material) 
the waist gathered front and back, trimmed with a 
sash of plaid silk and two long plissi* flounces. Will 
require : 12 yds. voile ; 2$ yds. plaid ; 4 yds. lace. 

Price, made up complete, .£3 12s. 3d. 

Fig. 3.—(244).— Cache 2 >oussiere made with surah 
of dead leaf color, and lined with red s&rcenette: it is 
very elegantly trimmed with small flounces and rib¬ 
bon. Will take 9 yds. surah ; 7 yds. sarcenette : 4 
yds. lace. Price ready made j£ 5 8s. 3d. 

Fig. 4.—(245).—Little Girl’s Blouse in sky-blue 
Indian voile , trimmed with lace and pipings of white 
silk or satin. Will require : 5 yds. voile ; 3 yds. rib¬ 
bon ; 5 yds. lace. 

Price J£1 19s. 3d. at the Grands Magazins St. 
Joseph. 


A HARVEST OF TARES. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


BOOK THE THIRD —GARNERING-. 


CHAPTER VII. 


IN LESSING WOOD. 


ESSING WOOD, which was part 
. of Anne Dysart’s property, lay 
half way between Lingford and 
the county town of Southminster, 
being about five miles from each 
place. There was a little wayside 
— station (for the railway ran through 

the wood) at which John Somerset meant to 
catch the last train, and be at Lingford at half¬ 
past eleven. 

This at least was what he had meant to do 
when writing that hasty note to Anne Dysart, 
but during the day his vacillating mind had 
undergone many changes. 

He had left Southminster immediately after 
starting Binks with the letter on his own 
horse, and he set out to walk towards Lessing 
Wood soon after two o'clock. 
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He chose a roundabout road, loitering along 
the country lanes, and lounging through newly- 
mown meadows, with the listlessness of one 
whose mind was out of tune with Nature. 

The faithful dog, who followed every turn of 
his master’s erratic footsteps, had senses more 
in harmony with nature’s summer-time love¬ 
liness, than John Somerset. 

He had lunched at the “ Crow ” at South- 
minster, but neither the food, nor the bottle of 
wine which accompanied it, had removed the 
brooding shadow from his face. 

Now and then in quiet nooks he stopped to 
rest, and flinging himself on the grass under 
some secluded hedgerow, he would try to think 
out his position, and come to a resolution as to 
his future. But it was all in vain at present. 

So the long summer afternoon wore away, 
and the sun was tinging Lessing Wood with a 
blaze of glory as John Somerset came in sight 
of its beautiful greenery. 

He walked into the wood, the dog still fol¬ 
lowing. He struck into an unfrequented path, 
where the roots of the trees spread into a net¬ 
work on the ground, and walked steadily on to 
the heart of the wood. Once he paused to look 
at his watch: it was five o’clock. In two hours 
time he was to meet Salome, according to her 
peremptory appointment. 

“At seven o-dock, in Lessing Wood , at the old 
place.” Such was her behest, and the unhappy 
man was fain to keep the tryst. 

The old place! 

Ah! what a pang of useless regret smote 
his heart as he remembered the spot. It was 
a lovely nook in the heart of the wood, where 
a weeping birch drooped its green branches to 
the ground, and made a natural bower, and 
where once upon a time, in the happy, unfor¬ 
gotten past, he, going through the wood with 
his dog and gun, had seen Salome sitting, and 
had stayed to chat with her. 

She had come to Lessing Station by train 
for an afternoon ramble in the wood, hearing 
how lovely it was in its autumn dress, and 
had been attracted by the special beauty of 
this spot. 

So they had chatted, wearing away the 
autumn afternoon, and unconsciously linking, 
the chain which bound their destinies for good 
and evil; and there, by accident or design, they 
had met again and again, until the spot grew 
sacred to them—a little nook of fairyland 
hidden from profane eyes, and dedicate to tho 
memory of first love. 

Often and often in their brief married life 
had they tenderly reverted to “ the old placo ” 


as they called it, in Lessing Wood, but John 
Somerset had never seen it from the time when 
he had parted there with Salome when his 
father died, and his troubles began, until this 
day. 

Never until this day, when, with trouble 
almost greater than he could bear, he came 
again to “ the old place” to keep the dread 
appointment with his wife. 

He stood upon the spot. The birch was 
green with summer beauty, and drooped with 
all the goodly grace of old. The clump of 
bramble interwoven with eglantine was larger, 
and had spread its tangled branches further 
abroad, but beyond this thore was no change 
in “ tho old place.” 

There was a broken stump of a tree which 
bad been felled years ago, over which the moss 
and grasses had grown, and upon this John 
Somerset sat down over against the birch tree. 
Nero, seeing his master inclined to rest, fol¬ 
lowed suit, and stretched his splendid length 
on the sward behind him. The heat and long 
walk had fatigued the dog more perceptibly 
than the man, and he was soon wrapped in 
deep and luxurious repose. 

Here on the spot where, of all others, he 
had looked with eyes of love on Salome 
Saxon: here on the spot where he had met 
her—a shy maiden, but not unwilling to be 
wooed: here on the spot where he was soon to 
meet her, an outraged and offended wife, John 
Somerset sat, and slowly working out the sub¬ 
ject in all its bearings, made up his mind how 
to act. 

He would give up the game. He had tried 
it fairly, playing it with all his power and 
skill, and it was not worth the candle. That 
he had found to his cost. 

He would meet Salome in this woodland 
stillness, and lead her to the spot once so sacred 
to them both, and there, lowly kneeling at her 
feet, he would implore her forgivenness, and 
ask her once again to bless and share his life. 

He would plead to her for the sake of the 
dear little dead child to pardon him: to leave 
Lingford, and fly to some other country with 
him, where the consequences of his sin and folly 
would never find him out. And some-day, 
from the new life in the new land, he would 
write to the other woman he had wronged, and 
try to win her forgiveness too: but here 
thought was checked, and John Somerset had 
a guilty feeling that he dared not ask pardon 
of Anne Dysart either to-day, to-morrow, nor 
in all the years to come. 

But Salome whom he loved, Salome who was 
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his sole choice and cherished darling, for whose 
sake and the child’s he had sinned so sorely, 
she would forgive him, would creep to the 
shelter of his comforting arms again, and light 
his life in some other land with a faint glimmer 
of the brightness now missing from his 
existence. 

So in the crisis of his life, at the edge of 
his doom, John Somerset dreamt dreams and 
saw visions of a revived happiness, a happiness 
he had not deserved, a happiness never to be 
his,—saw harvests other than that which was 
growing from the seed he had planted: dream- 
harvests, into which no sickle in his hand was 
ever to be thrust. 

u Sick dreams and sad of a dull delight , 

For what shall it ‘profit when men are dead 

To have lived , to have loved with the whole 
souV8 might , 

To have looked for day when the day was fled.'* 

• • • • • 

Henry Solland went straight home after his 
interview with Mrs. Somerset-Dysart. He 
felt somewhat comforted and hopeful, relying 
on the lady’s assurance that she and her hus¬ 
band were going abroad immediately, and he 
trusted that time and absence would conquer 
Salome’s perverted liking for another woman’s 
husband. 

His mother had gone by appointment to 
drink tea at May thorn’s farm, and of Salome’s 
whereabouts at present he had no idea. He 
knew that she was not in her chamber, for 
during her absence with her pupils the small 
maid-of-all-work was wont to tidy up the room, 
and Mr. Solland could hear her now, singing 
over her task. Presently she passed through 
the kitchen, leaving behind her a waste-paper 
basket, full of torn scraps of paper, soiled ends 
of ribbon, and other etcetera, from which she 
meant, doubtless, by-and-bye to select such de¬ 
lectable items as seemed good in her eyes for 
her personal adornment. 

Henry Solland saw her pass out of the house 
by the back door, and move in the direction of 
a public pump, at which, as her mistress was 
absent, her stay would be long, according to 
precedent. 

Whether it was that the smallest thing 
Salome had touched had a sacred value in 
Henry Solland’s eyes, or whether he was 
actuated by the jealousy which prompts its 
possessor to the meanest actions, I know not, 
but he regarded Salome’s waste-paper basket, 
full of tom scraps of paper, with an eager eye. 


and soon rising, lifted it to the table to examine 
its contents more closely. 

The first thing that arrested his attention 
was a scrap of blotting-paper, on which the 
traces of Salome’s distinct quill-pen writing 
were plainly visible. 

He took the sheet in his hand, and smoothed 
out the creases, then crossing to the mantle- 
piece, held up the paper before the little oval 
mirror. The first few words were nearly 
illegible, but he made out “forbid ” and “ Ling- 
ford ,” and in the next line “ I also will be there 
and denounce you .” 

Then followed words which were plain enough, 
and stood out with startling distinctness before 
the eyes of the unhappy man who read them : 

“ Meet me in Lessing Wood at the old place to¬ 
morrow evening , at seven, and hear -” 

Here again the words grew indistinct, but 
Henry Solland had read enough. 

He crumpled up the paper, and thrust it 
into his breast pocket, and then looked at the 
little clock that ticked under the tell-tale 
mirror. 

“ In Lessing Wood at seven,” he muttered, 
“ and it is now six. Can I do it in the time ? 
and can I find the spot ? I will try.” 

He passed out of tho cottage, and striking 
through the churchyard, made for the same 
fields through which he had walked light¬ 
hearted and content on the morning after the 
Lingford concert, when he had mot John 
Somerset and Nero the dog, on the edge of 
Lessing Common. 

He had in his hand a heavy stick. It was 
one which had belonged to his father, a jolly 
country farmer, who had carried it for a pro¬ 
tection in his lonely rides homeward on market 
nights, and who had once used it for his per¬ 
sonal safety and advantage on the forehead of 
a mad bull, to the great detriment, disadvan¬ 
tage, and fatal injury of the animal. 

I do not care, my reader, to ask you to walk 
with Henry Solland through the fields, across 
the common, and so into Lessing on that sum¬ 
mer evening, for he had evil company with 
him in his own thoughts. 

Some evil fate guided him into the right 
path, and he turned a corner of the mossy 
wood-way with silent haste, just in time to see 
Salome’s figure disappearing in the direction 
of the little station, while John Somerset stood 
where she had left him, looking after her, the 
dog yet sleeping by his side. 

Henry Solland held his very breath as he 
watched his rival’s movements. John Somerset 
re-seated himself on the mossy tree-trunk, and 
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leaned his head on his hand. 

For what was the other waiting ? 

Minute after minute glided by, but neither 
stirred. John Somerset sat and mused, a look 
of horrible suffering on his face. Henry Sol- 
land remained in ambush behind the thick 
boughs of a juniper-tree, and the dog slept on. 
At last a railway whistle sounded in the dis¬ 
tance, then the noise of the coming train 
stopped: a pause, and the train went on; the 
sound of it died away in the distance; the 
shaken wood-echoes stilled themselves again, 
the wood-pigeon’s note sounded softly in the 
distance, and then Henry Solland stepped for¬ 
ward towards “ the old place,” to meet his foe! 

CHAPTER VIII. 

AFTER THE HARVEST. 

Jarvis took “ The Rover ” to meet the 11.30 
train from Southminster, but his master had 
not come. The groom waited until the little 
8tream*of passengers had dispersed, but Mr. 
Somerset-Dysart was not among them, and 
he was fain to lead “ The Rover ” back to The 
Glen. 

On his way through the town he was attrac¬ 
ted by a little crowd assembled in the moon¬ 
light round the door of the cottago by the 
church. At the porch stood Mrs. Solland in 
tears, and wondering volubly to her sympa¬ 
thising neighbours where Henry could be. 
Jarvis stopped to hear the story of how Mr. 
Solland should have been present at the usual 
meeting of the Church choir, and had not 
arrived, and how at this late hour, nearly mid¬ 
night, he had not been seen or heard. 

“ And Miss Saxon ain't in neither,” chimed 
in the miniature maid; “ she 'ave bin out ever 
since five o’clock.” 

Another sympathising murmur followed, 
and the groom remarked: 

“ Blest if I don’t think everybody’s going 
cracked, for my governor was to ’a' come back 
by the ’leven-thirty, and ’ave never turned up. 
It’s the full o' the moon, too.” 

At this moment the little group was joined 
by Dr. Meadows, who was also on his way homo 
from the station. 

“ What’s up, good people P ” he inquired, in 
his jolly way, as he stepped up to the gate. 

“ Oh, sir,” cried the poor mother, “ my son 
is missing. We cannot find him anywhere.” 

“ Missing! ” cried Dr. Meadows. “ Henry 
Solland missing! ” 

“ Who says Henry Solland is missing ? ” 
cried another voice, at a little distance. 




All looked with sudden terror in the direction 
of the churchyard wicket. 

There, looking white and unearthly in the 
moonlight, her light summer dress torn by 
brambles, and hanging in tatters, her hat gone, 
and an ominous dark patch on the front of her 
skirt, as if she had knelt down in blood, stood 
Salome Somerset. 

In another moment she was in their midst. 

“ Who says Henry Solland is missing P ” she 
repeated, looking round on the crowd, who 
shrank back affrighted at the awful look in her 
vacant eyes: “I can show you all the place 
where Henry Solland lies, with the wound in 
his throat, and the dog beside him still.” 

There was a frightened scream among the 
women, and Mrs. Solland dropped nearly 
fainting into Jenny Maythom’s sympathising 
arms. 

One of the men turned somewhat roughly 
to Salome, as if to reproach her, but Dr. 
Meadows’ practised eye had read the terrible 
truth in her face: 

“ Do not touch her,” he said in a whisper; 
“ do not speak to her. She is mad” 

“ Come with me,” he continued, taking 
Salome’s arm, as if to lead her away. 

u Oh, I know you,” she cried, as if in ecstasy: 
“you are Dr. Meadows. You can do John 
good. He is not dead, you know : he is warm 
yet. Come with me to John.” 

“ To John P ” he questioned. 

“ Yes, yes,” was the impatient answer, “ to 
John—to Mr. Somerset—to my husband. They 
are both in Lessing Wood, and the dog. Come 
quickly.” 

“If she means my governor,” said honest 
Jarvis, “ I shall follow her and see it out, if she 
leads me to—” 

The groom’s closing words were lost in a 
murmur that rose around. 

44 If harm have happened to Mr. Somerset, we 
should see to it,” said Dr. Meadows, raising 
his voice. 

“ Or to Henry Solland,” said several of the 
humbler sort. 

“ Why don’t you hurry P ” cried Salome, 
wringing her hands impatiently, and turning 
from the group she broke away, and re-entered 
the churchyard. 

“ At any cost I follow her,” said Dr. Meadows. 

“And so do I,” said Jarvis. 

“ And I will mind 4 The Rover,’ ” volunteered 
a small youth in corduroys, panting and eager 
for the charge with which Jarvis solemnly en¬ 
dowed him. Several men followed, and the 
women entered into the cottage with Mrs. 
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Solland, to help her, by their sympathy, to 
bear the time of horrible suspense. 

Never in all their lives did those who followed 
Salome Somerset through the moonlight forget 
that dreadful walk. She kept ever a little in 
advance of them, but was closely followed by 
Dr. Meadows and Jarvis, and now and then she 
would turn her weird gaze upon them and en¬ 
courage them to speed by an impatient move¬ 
ment of her hand. 

On through the fields, looking ghostly in the 
moonlight, over the weird and silent common, 
and into the recesses of the wood. 

As the gate that opened from the common 
into the wood clanged behind them, an ominous 
sound smote upon their ears—the deep baying 
of a dog. 

“ She ’ave told the truth in one thing,” whis¬ 
pered Jarvis. “ Nero is there. I could swear 
to his voice among a thousand, and I warrant 
where he is the master ’s never far off.” 

On through the green wood-paths, the white 
figure flitting before, turning on them now 
and then a glance of awful encouragement; 
breaking down tender young branches, and 
crushing the green fern-fronds in their rough 
and hasty passage, they passed, on and on, the 
deathly silence broken at intervals by the bay¬ 
ing of the dog, until they also came to “ the 
old place.” 

# • * * * 

The moonlight fell broadly on the open 
space where the two men lay dead. The green¬ 
sward was torn up, showing how violent had 
been that deadly struggle, and in the clenched 
hands of John Somerset there remained a 
portion of his assailant’s clothing. More than 
one dreadful bruise disfigured that comely 
countenance, proving how dearly Salome’s 
husband had sold his life. But the wound 
through which that life had ebbed out gaped, 
staring and awful, on his right temple, dab¬ 
bling with blood the thick curls that had once 
been Salome’s pride. 

And the other P At a little distance he lay, 
a prone and dreadful heap, the ground torn up 
around him by other footmarks than those of 
man, a horrible wound torn in his throat, and 
the dog, as if in fear that he should rise again, 
still sitting by, keeping watch and ward over 
his fallen foe, and his master’s murderer. 

• * * * * 

The sheaves are gathered, and now, my 
reader, what remains of the Harvest of Tares ? 
One wretched woman wearing her life away in 
the county lunatic asylum, and another, per¬ 




haps more wretched, because she can remember , 
trying to live down the scandal which attaches 
itself to the memory of the man she loved so 
well, but so unwisely. 

And yet a third woman—aged and infirm, 
broken-hearted and desolate, who goes mourn¬ 
ing to the grave for the loss of one who, 
whatever he may have been to others, was to 
her a good and faithful son. 

These are the lives that are left. 

And what share has the grave in the goodly 
harvest ? 

The sweet child, the budding blossom, the 
little Violet who lies in Liscott churchyard : 

The strong young man who had his life 
before him, who might have lived to an 
honored and useful old age but for his love 
for Salome—a love he would never have felt 
had he known her to be another man’s wife: 

And lastly, the sower of the seed. He lived 
to reap his bitter harvest, to see his deep-laid 
schemes fail one by one, and to hear at the last 
his passiouate pleadings for love and reunion 
treated with scorn and loathing. Salome had 
left him with bitterness and hatred in her 
heart, and the last look she had given him had 
been one of abhorrence. 

He never knew that she had crept back 
again, having just missed the train, to repent 
her of her cruel words, and to part in peace 
from him: he never knew that she knelt on 
the ground, stained by his adversary’s blood, 
and lifted up her voice in such passionate 
despair as finally overturned the balance of 
her long trembling mind. 

He died a violent death, unforgiven by the 
wife he had loved even while he wronged her. 

You remember, reader, the parable of the 
mustard-seed? So, also, is it if a man sow 
tares among the good seed which God has 
given him for the Harvest of Life. 

[Conclusion.] 

Cjje Com*t auk fiigj} Jifc. 

P HE Court, after remaining during the month 
in the Isle of Wight, left Osborne on August 
23rd for the north. Her Majesty, with 
Princess Beatrice, remained three days at 
Holyrood, and left for Balmoral on the evening of the 
26th. The Court is expected to remain in the High¬ 
lands about three months. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinoess of 
Wales are expected in Liverpool on the 8th of Sep¬ 
tember to open the new docks. The proceedings in 
honor of the ceremonial will be limited to the day¬ 
time, as their royal highnesses desire to proceed to 
Scotland the same evening. 
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The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh are in Leith. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught have been 
residing during the month at Aldershot. 

Prince and Princess Christian will pay a visit to 
Scotland during the autumn. 

The Prinoess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) will 
leave England for Quebec on October 20th. 

The King and Queen of Spain, with the Princess 
of the Asturias, and the sisters of the King, are 
staying at Comillas, a small bathing place in Santan¬ 
der, where the princesses are taking the baths. 

The Queen of Portugal, who is m delicate health, 
is about to pay a visit to the Pyrenees in hope of re¬ 
covery. 

The Comtesse d’Eu, Imperial Princess of Brazil, 
has given birth to a son (her third child) at Passy, 
near Paris. 

The Duke of Athole has returned from his visit to 
the United States. 

The Marchioness of Salisbury and family have left 
town for the Chalet Cecil, near Dieppe. 

The marriage of His Grace the Duke of Argyll to 
the Hon. Mrs. Anson took place privately at Danbury 
Palaoe, Chelmsford, on August 13th. The Duchess 
is the eldest daughter of the Bishop of St. Alban’s 
and the Hon. Mrs. Claughton, and niece of the Earl 
of Dudley. 

The marriage of Mr. C. K. Francis and Miss Alma 
Lovell, eldest daughter of Mr. and Lady Bose Lovell, 
took place at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on August 9th. 
The bride’s dress of white brocaded satin was very 
elegant, and she wore splendid jewels. The seven 
bridesmaids were charmingly dressed in white voile 
religieuse, trimmed with coffee-colored lace and blue 
bows, and each lady carried a bouquet of sweetpeas. 
A very large and fashionable company witnessed the 
oeremony. The happy couple left town early in the 
afternoon for Asoott Lodge, Leighton, the bride’s 
travelling dress consisting of an elegant arrangement 
of light and dark blue satin and velvet, and straw 
bonnet, trimmed with field flowers. 

It is stated that a marriage is arranged between 
Count Wilhelm Bismarck, son of the German Chan- 
oellor, and the Countess H61&ne Andrassy. 

We regret to announce the death of the Earl of 
Gainsborough, who expired very suddenly at Univer¬ 
sity College Hospital, on August 13th. His lordship, 
who had voted the night before in the House of 
Lords, was on his way to Exton Park, when he was 
seized with fainting in the cab which was conveying 
him to St. Pancras Station. The deceased earl was 
born in 1818, and is succeeded in the title by his 
eldest son, Viscount Campden. 

Among other deaths in high life we may remark 
those of Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. W. Talbot, 
brother of Lord Talbot de Malahide; and his siBter, 
Lady Airey; the Hon Mrs. Congreve; the Hon. B. 
Hare ; Mrs. Gwynne-Holford ; the Hon. Mrs. Lewis. 
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•#* Alt communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No . 1, Kelso Place , Keneing- 
ton , W. t and marked “ Theatrical Department 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 

PROUENADE CONCBRT8 

These ever-popular concerts commenced this season 
on August 6th, under the able management and oon- 
duotorship of Mr. GwyIlyin Crowe. Mr. Crowe is a 
musician of known skill and ability, having been 
musical director at the far-famed Southport Aquarium. 
Of Mr. Crowe’s talent as chef d'orchestre it is im¬ 
possible to speak too highly; he conducts with a 
precision and delicacy which cannot fail to be recog¬ 
nised by the musical public. In addition to Mr. Crowe’s 
splendid band of 1U0 performers (all selected from 



the best orchestras) he has engaged the most eminent 
vocalists and instrumentalists of the day, thus afford¬ 
ing to all classes of the music-loving publio an oppor¬ 
tunity of enjoying a highly intellectual musical treat 
at the smallest possible cost. The theatre is decorated 
by huge Japanese lanterns, illuminated by the electric 
light, producing a charming effect, and this season 
the Floral Hall, where smoking is permitted, is added 
to the Promenade. On Saturday August 13th the 
preat American contralto, Madame Antoinette Sterl¬ 
ing, made her first appearance, receiving (it is need¬ 
less to say) the usual ovation, and this charming 
vocalist has never been heard to greater advantage 
than at this series of concerts. Mr. Gwyllym Crowe 
adds to his other varied musical talents that of being 
a composer of great ability : his charming new 
waltzes gain immense applause whenever they are 
performed. We hope the public will hear more of 
this talented composer’s productions, which cannot 
fail to become popular in every drawing-room. 

DRURY LANE. 

A genuine and thoroughly well-deserved success 
has attended the production of Youth , and one, 
moreover, which is signal and remarkable even under 
Mr. Augustus Harris’s management, which has been 
famous for successes. The plot of of the play is 
admirable and well thought-out, the dialogue terse 
and telling, and the acting exceptionally good, even 
for Drury Lane. Mr. Augustus Harris as Frank 
Darlington surpasses himself, investing the character 
with manly frankness, and an impulsive if mistaken 
generosity, which is very effective. He is, perhaps, 
at his best in the convict scene, and the few expressive 
words he speaks concerning juvenile offenders might 
well secure the attention of the Home Secretary. 
Mr. Byder is good as the clergyman, and so are 
Messrs. Vernon and Charles as Major Beokley and 
Captain Lavender. Miss Litton sustains the part of 
Eve de Malvoisie with a grace that invests an ungrate¬ 
ful part with her own charm, and she is ably supported 
by Miss Louise Willes as Mrs. Darlington. Mrs. 
Billington makes the most of her small part, and 
Miss Helen Cresswell presents a very charming Alice 
Wenlock. A word must be said in praise of the 
supers. The village congregation, and the crowd 
watching the departure of the troop-ship, act with a 
realism and spirit worthy of all praise, and help, in a 
large measure, the success of the tableaux in which 
they appear. The river scene is very lovely, and 
Frank's chambers, as furnished by Messrs. Gillow, 
superb. The troop-ship is simply wonderful, and not 
less interesting is the Defence of Hawk’s Point, in 
which the hero perils himself for Death or Glory. 
Our limited space forbids us to speak of the dresses 
at present, but we may revert to them next month. 
A long run is evidently before the Youth of Messrs. 
Augustus Harris and Paul Merritt. 

HAYMARKET. 

The autumn season at this house is under the 
management of Mr. C. Francis, the principal attrac¬ 
tion being a new comedy-opera bouffe in throe acts, 
entitled Madame Rose. It is preceded by the petite 
comedy, in two acts, The Little Treasure , whioh is 
oharmingly acted, and very well received. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

Here the signal success of The Old Love and the 
New continues an uninterrupted course. The story 
of domestic love whioh is so charmingly told by the 
authors is perfectly interpreted by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett and his strong company, and the representa¬ 
tion from first to last wins and keeps the sympathy 
and approval of the audience. The play is still pre¬ 
ceded by Two Old Boys , in which Mr. G. W. Anson 
appears to the great delight of those who are wise 
enough to be in time to see him. 

THE FOLLY. 

The summer Beason, under the management of Mr. 
Carton, has been marked by the unqualified success 
of Mr. Pinero’s comedy Imprudence . It is charm- 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4«i, 6d, 7d., and gd. Each, 

Cvmpriae all the Coetnmee, Kobe*, Jackets, Pelisse*, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers These nattema 
»»Penor to any that hare hitherto been sold in KigUnd, France, or America They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the fiSt Sri.™ 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Dranera and DrAaamalrl../ auIIUtT 

make up with the greatest ease any Costume reprewnted to this favorite MagLtoT These uCtoTbe ofTe^^St^to 

Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. J B w 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given to the Magazine itself, with the description of each oontamt 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM AUG- 2Qth. TO SEPT- 20th., 1881. 

IN ORDERING* A PATTERN THE NUMBER ( land Letter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Boole Packets. Incase 
of further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU 8 INEB 8 , NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 10 and 11, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 
Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
pasted in envelopes, instead of by book post, 
can have this done by enclosing a large 
envelope (about half the size of this page) 
stamped and addressed, with each order. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is Id. for all 
patterns up to 6d., and l£d. each 9d. pattern. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Finned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead 01 unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must De paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 34( inches only, 
unless otherwise stated* 

PRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE 8TATED. 

No. 249.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant and 
slight train. 

„ 267.—The Leitrim Afternoon Tea Gown, complete. 

,,301.—The Lewisham Tea Gown: opening square 
with plastron. 

„ 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tenuis Pinafore. 

„ 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

„ 369.—The Casi-andm Costume. 

,,370.—The Osborne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military basqnine and upper skirt. 

., 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 
tunique. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

„ 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

„ 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Pull body with yoke 
and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 

„ 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

(t 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revere, buttoning at back. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

,, 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

„ 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 449.—Stylish •« Jlaiinss.” 

„ 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
eorsase, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 456.—The Capucin Costume. Draped polonaise and 
bouffant, with rape and pointed hood. 

„ 472.—The Octavia Promenade Costume. Polonaise 
Princesse, with hood and puffed sleeve. 


h 490.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with waistbelt and hood. 

»• 497.—Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

„ 498.—Princesse Dress with Jong full train. 

,, 499.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately fall at back. 

» 13.—The Moucrieffe Dinner Dress. Princesse 
tunique, with plastron. 

,, 14.—The Tremouille Evening Dress. Open cor¬ 
sage, draperies, and bouffant. 

1, 16.—The Saninry Promeuade Costume. Corsage- 
habit, paniers, and tunique. 

h 17.—The Clincbaut, a short Walking Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

•» 24.—The Futiuitxa. Handkerchief Costume, cor¬ 
sage, and draperies. 

•• 25.—The Lisette Costume. Corsage, draped 
tobliers, and bouffant. 

M 28.—The Hertford Costume. Corsage red ingots, 
aud upper skirt. 

•• 30.—The Biddnlph Visiting Costume Corsage 
Princesse, and draperies. 

V( 32.—The Janzd Promeuade Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, Upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 34.—The Valleroy Promeuade Costume with Cape 
and Hood. 

h 35.— The Sandringham Costume. Draped Polo¬ 
naise Princesse. 

•1 36.—The M^llina black satin Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt and bouffant. 

M 37.—Tne Herv6 Promenade Costume. 

„ 38.—The Beauvau Dinner Dress. 

I. 39.—The Da Barry Ball Dress. Corsage and 
draperies. 

,, 40.—Tbe Lucbesi Dinner Dress. Corsage a Gilet, 
aud draped tunique. 

M 41.—The Isabel Promenade Toilet. 

11 42.—Block Cachemire Costume. 

,i 45.—Wedding Dress. 

52.—Blue satin Home Toilette. (Elaborate style.) 

„ 53.—Black velvet Costume. „ 

H 54.—Grey silk Dinner Dress. „ 

Large-sized Patterns. 

M 495.—Prinoesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

•• 406.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 
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MARCH, 1881. 

55.—The Marie Promenade Costume. Corsage with 
hood, tablier, aud bouffant. 

57. —The Bernady Costume. Corsage, tunique, and 

bouffant. 

58. —The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

59. —The Bischoffscheim Costume. Corsage Red- 

iugote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

74.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 
Habit, tuuique, and bouffant. 

77. —The Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 

breasted Corsage Redingote, and tunique 

78. —The Agincourt Travelling Costume. 

79. —Princesse Dressing Gown. 

5s.—Princesse Night Drees. 

APRIL, 1881. 

85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

87. —Bridesmaid's Costume. 

88. —Wedding Toilette. 

90. —The Mignon Costume. Polonaise princesse. 

91. —Carriage Costume. Princesse tunique. 

112.—Elegant Matinee. 

MAY, 1881. 

115. —The Curzon Costume. Pointed corsage, with 

Habit basque and tunique. 6d. 

116. —The Badminton Lawn Tennis Costume. 6d. K 
119 a.—P romeuade Toilette for a Young Lady 15. 6d« 

, 121.—The Brooke Diuuer Toilette. fid. 

122.—The Keppel Promenade Coatnme. 6d. 

124.—The Warburtou Promenade Costume. Prin¬ 
cesse Robe, with draped skirt. 6d. 

128. —Afternoon Toilette. 9d. 

129. —Afternoon Promenade Costume. 9d. 

130. —Satin Promeuade Costume. 94. 

141. —Promenade Costume, with Cape. 9d. 

142. —The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d« 


JUNE, 1881. 

„ 143.—The Nilsson Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 145.—The E»sex Morniug Costume, with pleated 
body and waistbelt. 6d. 

„ 146.—The Li lab Toilette, a pretty summer style. 6d. 
m 147.—The May Fair Costume, for black satin. fid. 
„ 148—1 he Deesrt Promenade Costume, fid. 

„ 149.—The Harebell Boll Dress. 6d. 

„ 150.—The Etoile Dinner Dress. fid. 

,, 151.—The Rosalie Dinner Dress. 6d. 

„ 152.—The Couyngham Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt and draperies. 6d. 

„ 154.—The Zard Polonaise Princesse. 6d. 

,, 155.—Tne Laureole Costume. fid. 

„ 156.—Promeuade Costume. 9d. 


„ 157.—The Camara, a simple Promenade toilette. 6d, 

1,159.—The Decazes Costume. 9d. 

•• 160.—Promenade Costume, fid. 

„ 162.—The Radziwill Reception Costume, fid. 

JULY 1881. 

,, 163.—The Amdd(*e Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and draped upper skirt, fid, 

»165.—Garden Party Costume, fid. 

»»I®®-—The Rosia Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 6d. 

,, 167.—The Zamoyska Costume. Long Jacket with 
gathered back, and skirt of walking length. 9d. 

•» 168.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab¬ 
lier, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 169a.— The Clorisse Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waistbelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

11170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with plieti front, gathered on chest, and 
trained skirt, fid. 

•t 17L—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

•• 172.—The Fane Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
scarf, fid. 

m ITS —Visiting Costume for black silk. fid. 

„ lbO.—The Pavot Costume, fid. 

„ 181.—The Palmier Costume, fid. 

,, 182.—The Verveine Costume, fid. 

,, 183.—The Amaranthe Costume. 9d. 

,, 184.—The Jacinthe Costume, fid. 

,, 185.—The Eglantine Costume. 9d. 

„ 186 a. —The Helena Promenade Toilette, fid. 

•• 188.—Promeuade Costume, fid. 


*1 G.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

AUGUST, 1881. 

,, 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders and sleeves. 6d. 

„ 191.—The Dun combe Costume. Corsage d revere. 
tablier, and bouffant. 6d. 

n 192.—Tbe Freyciuet Seaside Coatnme. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, draperies, 6d: gathered Cape. 3d. 

„ 193.—Tbe De Solis Concert Toilette. 6d. 

•> 194.—The Dash wood Diuuer Toilette, fid. 

195.—The Montresor Costume. Gathered oorsage, 
folded tunique, aud draperies. 94. 

m 196.—The Guiclig Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck aud waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve. 6d. 

•t 19T.—The Merode Black Silk Costume, fid. 

11198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6d. 

»t 199.—1 he Amicia Costume for cloth. 6d. 

•t 201.—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and cape. 

H 202.—The Violet Costume, fid. 

„ 203.—'1 he Palmier Costume, fid. 

», 204.—The Pivoine Dress, fid. 

„ 205.—The Marjolaine Costume. fid. 

•1206.—The Narcitse Costume. 9d. 

M 207.—The Melianthe Costume, fid. 

„ 210.—Travelling Costume, fid. 

•• 211.—Moirg Antique Drews. 6d. 

PATTERNS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

Plate 1. 

•1213.—The Tremayne Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and bouffant. 7d. 

h 214.—Tbe Rosse Cost ume. Double-breasted jacket 
and upper skirt. 64. 

„ 215.-1116 D&rtrey Costume. Body, slashed sleeve, 
tunique and bouffant. 7d. 

Plate 1. 

JuvziriLX Costumes. 

„ 216.—The Sylvie Costume for a child of 5. 3d. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. 6d. 

„ 218.—Tbe Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6. 3d, 

*, 219.—The Effle Promeuade Jacket for a young ladw 
of 15 or 16. 6d. * 

•1220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for a little girl 

„ 221:—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. 3d. 

Plats 3. 

„ 222.—The Peninsular, n uew gathered Mantle. 6dv 

,. 223.—Moumiug Costume. fid. 

,1 224.—Tbe Wilfreda Promeuade Costume; corsage 
and tunique. fid. 

Plate 4. 

N 225.—Tbe Granville Polonaise and Scarf. 6d. 

1, 226.—The Surtees Black Silk Costume, Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 227.—The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 
sleeve. 6d. 

„ 227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies* size, 4d. ; Child’s size. 3d. 

Plate 6. 

JUVXHILB CO8TUMK8. 

,, 228.—Child's Pinafore. 34. (Given full-sited with this 
Magazine.) 

„ 229 A 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 

„ 230.—The Lolotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 

„ 231.—The Mignonette Low-necked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

Continued on neat page. 



DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


SEPTEMBER PATTERNS, Continued. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 23b.—The *' Comfortable " Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6d. 

Plots 7. 

Eably Autumn Mantlxs. 

„ 230.—Dolman Visite with small sleeves. fid. 

240.—Double breasted Paletot. 6d. 

„ 177.—Autumn Mmtilia. 6d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visits. fid. 

„ 06.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 241.—Louis XV Mantilla. 6d. 

Plats 8. 

n 242.—Seaside Costume. 7d. 

„ 243.—Costume for a young lady of 16. 6d. 

„ 244.—Cloie-fitting Mother Hubbard Mont le, new 
style. 7d. 

i, 245.—Little Girl's Blouse. 3d. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

., 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

„ 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The abov* ut of jive dreee ekirte is supplied, for Is. 9d.; 
or any three for Is. Id. 

M 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 


LADIES’ 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, &o.. 

Price 6d. Each. 

Jackets, Mahtlss, Ac. nob Speino and Sumxbb, 1881. 

M 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

n 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

„ 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 93.—The Balmoral Visite. 

,, 94.—The Coquette Jaoket, fastening from left to 
right. 

,, 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 

vv 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
aud double breasted. 

„ 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

M 98.—The Mirabel jaoket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—The Rosetta Mautelet, a pretty summer style. 

„ 90a.—S ummer Mantelette with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6d. 

,, 100.—The Helena Visite, for morning or evening wear. 

M 101.—The Hamilton Bedingote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

„ 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

103.—The Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

M 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

„ 111.—Pelisse, very rich style. 

„U4.—The Maynard Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 123 —The Earn* Visite Mantle. 6d« 

„ 134.—The Visits Mantilla. 6d. 

M 135.—New Visite, rich style. 6d. 

„ 136.—Elegant Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 144.—The Josephine Mantilla : a pretty summer 
style. 6d. 

„ 153.—The Cinq Mars Summer Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 158.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder. 6d. 

,, 164.—The Zephyr Summer Mantle. 6d. 

,, 174.—The Bonrnemouth 'i'ravelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6d. 

„ 177.—The Altona Visite Mantle. 6d. 

., 178.—The Laline Fichu. 6d. 

ti 179.—The Hildegarde Visite with sleeves. 6d. 

189.—The Porisien Mantelet. 6d. 

M 200.—The Kinsale Mantilla. 6d. 

USBVUL STAND A ED STYLES. 

„ 15.—The Bretenil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 26.—The Dora 8ortie du Bal. 

t , 239.—Circular Cloak, or Rotonde, with round or 
pointed hood. 

„ 246.—The Biarrifcx Sortie de hal ; very elegant and novel. 

, 409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

M 482.—The Kathleen double-breasted doth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

M 425.—Aaturias Visits Mantle for silk or cachmire. 

M 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

M 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted,, with 
shawl oollar. 

M 480.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

V( 431.—The Saltouu Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

M 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulstor, the sides 
of skirt mails to open for travelling. 

„ 466.—8t. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 480.—The Lady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

*, 403a.—C leee-flttiug, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 494.—The Lady's Coschiug Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a loug Bedingote skirt. It has a ooat oollar 
and turnover. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 
M 3.—Mourning Visits Mautle. 

M 4.—Monmiug Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow's Mourning Drees. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Prinoesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tuniqus. 
M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper bkirt. 

*#• For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

hack seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at baok. 

N. B.—Any of tho 81eeves shown ou our Plates of 
Costumes may be had separately, prioe 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Prioe 3d. for all marked on the list as under 11 yeare of age ; 
11 yeare and upwards, fid. 

Juvxhilb Costumes tor Speino ahd Sumxbb, 1881. 

,, 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, aud plastron and capes. 

,, 21.—The Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,. 22.—The Fernands Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7: 
double-breasted, with cape and revere. 

29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

„ 33b.—B aby's first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 61.—The Cecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

,, 62.—The Vauessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 

Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

„ 64.—The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 
cess* tunique, with Sailor's collar. 

,, 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 6. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

,, 67a.—M other Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 
„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

„ 71.—Walking Costume for a sirl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
oeese tunique and draperies. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

,, 137.—Little Edith's Costume for a girl of 10. 

,, 138.—The Lucia Cost-ume, for a child of 5. 

,, 139.—The Eduie Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a.—M other Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl's Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

„ 175.—Child's Frock. 3d. 

„ 176.—Child’s Pelisse with double oape. id. 
i „ 175 a.—B oy's high necked Blouse, with deep piised 
cape. 3d. 

,. 187a.—C hild's Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years) 3d. 

„ 208.—Boy's Milatiaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 

„ 209.—Boy’s Hungariau Blouse. 3d. 

U8BPUL STANDARD STYLES- 

J 1.—Lawn Tenuis Piuafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Piuafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

J 4.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 6.—Mon of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy's Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy's Sailor's suit, aae 10 toll. fid. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young Indy of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—Tho Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Siugle breasted style wBh long skirt. 
J12.—The same kind of outdoor Jaoket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used fora Lawn Teunis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years old. 

J 23.—Prinoesse Frock with low neok and short sleeve 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

No. 328 a.—T he Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. fid. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued* 
v, 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.— Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 349.—Prinoesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inehes. 

„ 399 — 1 The Annette Costuma. Draped Prinoesse 
tnuique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

„ 400.—The Olga Demi • saison Paletot. Single* 
breasted, with cape oollar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 
„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier,. and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

404.—Little Victorina's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's collar and sash. 

476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tunique 
and upper skirt. 

485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

487.— Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

401.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

493.—Haudkerchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 

STANUARU BUUY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

fin thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.J 
CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; ohest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES' SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39}, 
41, 42}. Or may be bad in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


This list t* added to every month ; for particular* of 
whxoh ses succeeding numhsre of the Magasine. 

Pattern* ar* withdrawn from ihie list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

*•* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking 
and for enlarging or decreasing the sise , will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Deverb A Co., 
1, Kelso Plaoe, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN* 

DEVERE'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDBRLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, ana will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere & 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


UEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 

Are made in 10 sizes, and are indispens¬ 
able adjuncts to the Dressmaker's art. 
An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devero 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 
ROSIE'S RABBIT, A MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9} by 7} inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children's faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Dovers 
it Co., 1, Kelso Plaoe. Kensington. W. 
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ingly written, and full of fun, especially in Act II, 
where the situations become almost farcial, and are 
provocative of the most genuine mirth. Mr. Carton 
gives a most finished and gentlemanly rendering of 
Baines Durant, showing skill and power, especially 
in his indignant remonstrance with George Caatleton. 
That character is sustained admirably by Mr. Leonard 
Boyne, and Mr. £. Bighton is excellent as Parminter 
Blake. Coxe Dalrymple, C.B., and Captain Battle- 
fish, B.N., are cleverly played by Messrs. Clifford 
Cooper and A. Wood, the tetchiness of the former, 
and the nautical leer and chuckle of the latter, being 
especially noteworthy. Miss Compton invests the 
part of Mrs. Parminter Blake with an archness and 
coquetry which is very charming, and rendered more 
attractive by the occasional glimpses of good feeling 
and strong common-sense wnich ultimately prevail 
over the imprudence of her conduct. Miss Kate 
Bishop is quiet and graceful as ever in the part of 
Zaida Dalrymple, and Miss Emily Miller makes a 
characteristic Lazenby. Miss Laura Lindon is very 
good as Mattie. The comedy is preceded by His Last 
Leys, in which Mr. Leonard Boyne gives a most 
spirited and laughable representation of O’Callaghan. 

At the Olympic we have a new comic opera Claude 
Duval , or Love and Larceny , by Messrs. Edwards 
and Solomons ; at the Strand Olivette continues 
successful. The Colonel continues to attract at the 
Prince op Wales’s, and Patience at the Opera 
Comtque. Flats has been well received at the Cri¬ 
terion ; and “the sacred lamp of burlesque” is 
lighted again at the Gaiety to show the doings of 
The Forty Thieves. 

THK MANCUNIUM FAST PILE VELVETEEN. 

We are pleased to call the attention of our readers 
to this elegant material, which now stands pre-emin¬ 
ent among the many makes of velveteen which are 
offered to the public. The manufacturers have still 
further improved on the original excellence, and the 
material now offered by them may be said to have 
really reached perfection. The extreme depth of 
shade, the softness, delicacy of touch, and silky rich¬ 
ness render it impossible to distinguish the Man- 
ounium Velveteen from real Lyons Velvet. The 
successful effect it produces in drapery, or any ar¬ 
rangement with other fabrics, makes it as valuable 
to the wearer as if it had cost four times the price. 
A most important item in the success of the Man- 
cunium is that it may be made up in any way, such as 
gathering, kilting, Ac., without fear of wearing out, 
as it is absolutely a fast-pile velveteen, and is guaran¬ 
teed to resist any amount of friction. This, as all 
our fair readers will admit, is an immense advantage 
at the present time when a plain dress, however rich 
the material, is no longer the fashion. Ladies should 
be careful, in purchasing the velveteen, to ask for the 
Mancunium Fast Pile , as the manufacturers hold 
themselves responsible to the fullest extent for any 
loss, if their velveteens, which bear their special 
mark, shouldprove defective in wear. This guaran¬ 
tee is a sufficient proof of the excellence of their 
goods, and of their faith in the suocess of their im¬ 
provements. 

CoiTe$$mtknce. 

I. All letters must he addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

IIL MSS. must always he accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible . 

Maria writes:— 

“ I am very much pleased with your Magazine, 
which was recommended to me by a fnend, and which 


I saw for the first time this month. I am forewoman 
in a large draper's establishment in a country town, 
and the friend who recommended your journal holds 
a similar position in a London house. She told me I 
should find both your Magazine and patterns most 
useful. The book itself I can speak for already, for 
it seems to me to contain about double the auantity 
of really useful matter that I find in any other, and 
the styles are so simple and elegant. I am now 
going to try your Pans Model Patterns, so I enclose 
Is., and should feel obliged if you will make me such 
a selection of dresses and mantles as you think suit¬ 
able. If I am as well pleased with them as with the 
book I shall be a frequent customer. I have ordered 
the Magazine through our local bookseller. Please 
select the mantle patterns with a view of being rather 
expensively trimmed,” 

Mbs. F. writes 

“ Please send me particulars of your Model Butt. 
A friend of mine who has purchased one, speaks very 
highly of it, and says she would not be without it for 
any money.” 

Geraldine writes:— 

“I must tell you how successful I have been 
with the pattern I had from you early this month. I 
do not suppose that you remember me among the hun¬ 
dreds of your customers, but the pattern was 196, 
and I have made a most charming dress of it. I made 
it up in black satin-striped grenadine, with cream- 
colored lace, and it has been wonderfully admired.” 
Mrs. James writes 

“I have taken your valuable Magazine for 15 
years, and I can truly say that I never saw its equal 
from the commencement of my using it, but now it 
has so much improved, and has so much more informa¬ 
tion, that I would not be without it for three times 
its cost.” 

A Mother writes 

“I am looking forward quite eagerly to your 
September No. for the Plate of Juvenile Costumes. 
I never have my children’s spring or winter dresses 
made until I have seen it since you have begun to 

f ive the half-yearly plate in March and September. 

t is invaluable to mothers, and to all indeed who 
make children's garments.” 

We are delighted to find that our efforts to please are 
still appreciated by our fair readers. We believe that 
the present number will be found of great service in 
guiding ladies as to the selection ana make of their 
children's dresses , as well as containing many novelties 
for their own wear .— Ed. 

Grace. —You could use the crimson plush to the 
best advantage by making a cosaque like 214. It can 
be worn with a black or crimson skirt, or one of a 
light shade, like that in the engraving. 

Voyaoeube. —Nothing could be better suited for 
the purpose you name than 222 in the present number. 

Perth. —See the children’s dresses in our present 
number. 217 would be especially suitable for the 
first-named purpose, and 221 in either pink, blue ? or 
white would make a charming little bridesmaid’s 
toilette. 

Letters specially acknowledged from G. S., L. O. T., 
Miss H., Mrs. M., Miss Thompson, P. H., Ac., Ac. 

BOYS’^COSTUMES. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the September 
Number of the "Gentleman’s Magazine of Fashion,” 
which contains two beautifully colored plates of Juvenile 
Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser to any patterns 
illustrated on the plate for 2d. or 3d. each. 

London: Louis Dovere dr Co. 1, Kelso Place. Kening- 
ton , W. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Yeas, Us. fld.; Six Months, 5s. lid.; 
Three Months, 3s ; Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be pud to Louis Devere A Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St., Kensington. 
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lutfly written, and full of fan, especially in Act n, 
wfutro tho situation* become almost farcial, and are 
provocative of tho most genuine mirth. Mr. Carton 

f iveN a most finished and gentlemanly rendering of 
taines I>urant, showing skill and power, especially 
In his indignant remonstrance with George Caatleton. 
That character is unstained admirably by Mr. Leonard 
Moyne, and Mr. K. Jtighton is excellent as Farm inter 
Blake. (Joxo Dalrymple, C.B.. and Captain Battle- 
fish, It.N., are cleverly played by Messrs. Clifford 
Cooper and A. Wood, the tetchiness of the former, 
and tiie nautical leer and chuckle of the latter, being 
especially noteworthy. Miss Compton invests the 
part of Mrs. Parminter Blake with an archness and 
coquetry which is very charming, and rendered more 
attractive by the occasional glimpses of good feeling 
and strong oornrnon-sonso wnich ultimately prevail 
over the imprudence of hor condnot. Miss Kate 
Bishop is quiet and graceful as evor in the part of 
7aida Dalrymple, and Miss Kmily Miller makes a 
characteristic Lux on by. Miss Laura Lindon is very 
good as Mattie. The comody is preceded by Hit Last 
//cos, in which Mr. Leonard Bojrno gives a most 
spirited and laughablo representation of O'Callaghan. 

At the Olympic) wo have a now oomic opora Claude 
Duval, or Love and Larceny, by Mossrs. Kdwards 
aiul Holotuous; at tho Hr hand Olivette continues 
suoooKsful, The Colonel continues to attract at the 
Pm now ow Wai.kn'h, and Patience at the Opera 
O oMiyuw. Flats has boon well roooivod at the Cri- 
tkiiion { and "the sacred lamp of bnrlosque” is 
lighted again at the Gaiety to show the doings of 
Tm Forty Thieves. 

TMB MANCUNIUM FAST PILE VXLVXTUN. 

We are pleased to call tho attention of our readers 
to this elegant material, which now stands pre-emin¬ 
ent among tho many makos of volvotoou which are 
offered to the public. The manufacturers have still 
further improved on tho original excellence, and the 
material now offered by them may bo said to have 
really reaehed perfection. Tho extromo depth of 
shade, the softness, delicacy of touch, and silky rioh- 
ness roudor it impossible to distinguish the Man- 
ounium Velveteen from real Lyons Volvot. The 
successful effect it produces in drapery, or any ar¬ 
rangement with other fabrics, makos it as valuable 
to the wearer as if it had cost four times the prioe. 
A most important item in tho suoooss of the ifan- 
enmum is that it may bo mode up in any way, suoh as 
gathering, kilting, Ao„ without fear of wearing out, 
as it is absolutely n fast •pile volvotoou, and is guaran¬ 
teed to resist any amouut of friction. This, as all 
our fair readers will admit, is au immonso advantage 
at the present time when a plain dross, howovor rioh 
tho material, is uo longer the fashion. Ladies should 
l»e careful, in purchasing tho velveteen, to ask for the 
J Mancunian* Fast Pile, as tho manufacturers hold 
themselves responsible to the fullest extout for any 
loss, if their velveteens, which bear their special 
mark, should prove defective in wear. This guaran¬ 
tee is a sufficient nrmxf of the exoellenoo of their 
g\MHts, and of their faith in the suoooss of their im¬ 
provements, 

Comsponbcncc. 

I, 4M lettei't mutt he add*Ytte%l to the EDITORS, 
l, KV.'se Place, Kensington, London, IK, 

U. o'ho dot* re momw* by poet 

must enclose a stam^d and eMivloj*, 

Ul, AINN. mutt tifieoys te ncc\aopnn*ed by stamp* 
JW *xtnrn, *j found ineligible, 

Maui a writes^ - 

'' l very much pleasant with Tour Magazine, 
wiweh was riwumuomled to me by a friend, and which 


I saw for the first time this month. I am forewoman 
in a large draper’s establishment in a country town, 
and the friend who recommended your journal holds 
a similar position in a London honse. She told me I 
should find both your Magazine and patterns most 
useful. The book itself I can speak for already, for 
it seems to me to contain about double the quantify 
of really useful matter that I find in any other, and 
the styles are so simple and elegant. I am now 
going to try vour Pans Model Patterns, so I enclose 
6s., and should feel obliged if yon will make me such 
a selection of dresses and mantles as yon think suit 
able. If I am as well pleased with them as with th 
book I shall be a frequent customer. I have ordere 
the Magazine through our local bookseller. Pleas 
select the mantle patterns with a view of being rathe 
expensively trimmed,” 

Mrs. F. writes : — 

“ Please send me particulars of your Model Bus 
A friend of mine who has purchased one, speaks ve 
highly of it, and says she would not be witnout it f 
any money.” 

Geraldine writes:— 

“ I must tell von how successful I have bo 
with the pattern I had from yon early this month, 
do not suppose that you remember me among the h 
dreds of your customers, but the pattern was 1 
and I have made a most charming dress of it. I m 
it up in black satin-striped grenadine, with ore 
colored lace, and it has been wonderfully admired 
Mrs. James writes:— 

”1 have taken vour valuable Magazine fo. 
ve&rs, and I can truly say that I never saw its e 
from the commencement of my using it, but no 
has so much improved, and has so much more info 
tion, that I would not be without it for three t 
its oost.” 

A Mother writes:— 

”1 am looking forward quite eagerly to 
September No. for the Plate of Juvemle Costi 
I never have my children’s spring or winter di 
made until I have seen it since you have be*. 

f ive the half-yearly plate in March and Septc 
t is invaluable to mothers, and to all inaee< 
make children’s garments.” 

We are delighted to find that our efforts to pie 
still appreciated by our fair readers. We belie 
the present number will be found of mat ser 
guiding ladies as to the selection ana make < 
children*e dresses, as well as containing many n 
for their ©ten tcear. —Ed. 

Grace. —Yon could use the crimson plus! 
best advantage by making a oasaqne like 214. 
be worn with a black or crimson skirt, or o 
light shade, like that in the engraving. 

Voyaoeuse. —Nothing could be better sv 
the purpose you name than 222 in the present 
Perth. —See the children’s dresses in our 
number. 217 would be especially suitable 
first-named purpose, and 221 in either pink, 
white would make a charming little brid 
toilette. 

Letters specially acknowledged from G. S., 

Miss H., Mrs. M., Miss Thompson, P. H., A 

BOY5 r ~COSTUXXS. 

We will send, on receipt of twelve stamps, the 
Number of the “Gentleman's Magazine of 
which contains two beautifully colored plates 
Costumes, and which entitles the purchaser to a 
illustrated on the plate for Si. or 3d. each. 

London; Dmis Dover* d' Co. 1, Kelso Pla 
ton, H\ 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS 
This Magazine will be sent post free to at 
Britain, ami to other Countries m c A v 
Inion; For One Ym, lls. fid.; Six Mos 
Three Months, 3s; Single Copies. Twelve 
Subscriptions to be paid, to Lou is Detsi 
K elso Pfcwe. Ken*inrton, London, VT. 
l\v»r-ok'FicK Orders payable at YomhR 
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ON LONDON A ND PARISI AN FASHIONS. 

This month, according to our custom of late 
years, we present our fair subscribers with the 
Half-yearly Plate of Mantles, Jackets, Ac. We 
believe that they will be much pleased with 
the styles for Autumn and W inter wear which 
are there represented, the designs for which 
are adapted from the best houses, and contain 
all the leading ideas. It will be seen that the 
Visite or Dolman style still holds its ground, 
and with the now universal Mother Hubbard 
in some of its varieties, will be the most 
fashionable kind of covering for the coming 
season. This class of garment requires to be 
made in rich materials, such as broches, bro¬ 
caded satins and velvets, plain velvets, Ac, and 
to be trimmed in an equally rich manner with 
passementerie , rich lace, chenille , and heavy 
silk embroideries. The same form of loose¬ 
sleeved garment is very effective, and will be 
much worn, in furs, such as seal, sable, Ac., 
but as these articles of attire belong strictly 
to the furrier’s trade, and are, moreover, 
seldom purchased more than once or twice in 
a lifetime, we do not think it necessary to 
touch upon them. For plainer kinds of out¬ 
door garments nothing equals the “Tailor- 
made ” Jackets, Ac., which aro well represented 
on our Plates, and which a good dressmaker 
can turn out with equal satisfaction, though of 
course many ladies prefer the masculine work¬ 
manship. A useful kind of garment com¬ 
bining the style of Jacket and Dolman will be 
seen in 257, while 259 is an admirable speci¬ 
men of .the well-fitting, neat, and compact 
garment which is so dear to the trim and 
comfort-loving Englishwoman. A richer style 
of Paletot will be seen in 263, of rich velvet or 
satin, with moire trimmings; this would be suit¬ 
able for visiting or any ceremonious occasion. 
A very elegant and really feminine style of 
Ulster will be seen in 265. Our fair readers 
will also find other new styles of out-door gar¬ 
ments on Plate 8. 


Dresses continue to be worn quite short, and 
are not likely to lengthen at present for out¬ 
door wear, though the train still remains in 
vogue for ceremonious indoor toilette. The vari¬ 
ous ways of draping skirts will be found on our 
Plates. It will be observed, also, that a greater 
amount of fulness is used in the back breadths, 
presaging a return to the old crinoline, but 
the progress—or retrogression, as some say— 
towards that once favorite style, is a slow 
one, and it is more than probable that English 
ladies, with their usual good taste, will rest 
content with a full and gracefully-draped 
bouffant, supported in its place by a small 
crinolette, of which many convenient forms 
are now before the public. 

Gathered bodies still remain in favor, and 
taste seems equally divided between the poin¬ 
ted and round basque. Polonaises aro mod¬ 
erately worn, and are always likely to remain 
to a certain extent fashionable, as they are so 
convenient. Sleeves continue to exhibit every 
possible variety of device in making up, and 
all are fuller and more roomy at the shoulder 
part of armhole. 

There is little novelty in materials. Brocade 
is more sparingly used than it has been, moire , 
and plain velvets and silks are taking its place. 
Many of our costumes are suitable for making 
up most effectively the woollen goods of homo 
manufacture, and we wish specially to draw 
the attention of our fair readers to the matter. 
A few particulars concerning the excellent 
movement for the encouragement of British 
Woollen Manufactures will be found in another 
page. 

The favorite colors are admirably pourtrayed 
on our colored plates. 

There is no change in Hats and Bonnets 
worthy of notice this month. 


In our Number for November, and the fol¬ 
lowing months, some very important improve¬ 
ments will be introduced that will make this 
Magazine of still further value to our Subscri¬ 
bers. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER. 


Ha Ch6re Amie, 


Faubourg 8t. Germain , Paris, 
September 26th, 1881. 


Ootober is close at hand, and with it will come the 
cold winds and the sober autumnal tints of nature, 
but this gloomy season does not prevent Fashion pro* 
ceeding in its usual developments. 

The manufacturers have not been idle; the Parisian 
ateliers are in full effervescence: all is bustle and 
business. 

As the season changes so change the materials; 
there is only one exception; black is as popular in 
summer as in winter, but this winter it will reign 
supreme in silk, satin, plush, velvet, brocade, che¬ 
nille, poplin, cashmere, Ac. The list of these nu¬ 
merous materials is too large for me to indulge 
widely in its nomenclature ; suffioe it to say that all 
black materials will be fashionable, particularly when 
trimmed with a bright colored sash and bows of 
ribbon. All dark tints trimmed with embroidery of 
the same color are much worn. 

Jackets are still worn of a different material to the 
skirt: for this purpose chenille woven by the niece, 
and cut as ordinary material, has been provided, and 
looks very strong and warm: it is made in all colors, 
so as to match or contrast with every dress. 

Black velvet dresses are made very simple as to 
draperies, but the trimmings consist of rich passe¬ 
menterie, brooches, clasps, buckles, Ac., of the most 
elegant conceptions. 

Nearly all the bodies are pointed back and front, 
from under the front point start the draperies, sewn 
into tight gathers so as to allow for rich and full 
draperies on the hips in the pnnier style: at back 
they form a bouffant, with long flowing ends. 

Among Winter garments for outdoor wear will 
still be the ever-favorite sealskin jackets of every 
form and description, and the Hubbard Cloak with 
its numerous gathers. The New Hubbard Cloak is 
made with a yoke, fitting the shoulder, from which 
starts the mantle, gathered or pleated, dra* n in at 
back of waist, and with small gathered sleeves; a 
cape or two are provided to wear over this cloak in 
winter, so that the wearer may be well guarded 
against cold and damp weather: these cloaks are 
long, and trimmed all round by a silk cord. Yon 
should give one in a future number. 

The long tight-fitting satin Paletots, trimmed with 
satin or skunk, have proved so warm and comfortable 
that Fashion this winter still adheres to them. 

Visites of all sorts and lengths will be worn, trim¬ 
med with fur or plush, imitating feathers or bands of 
velvet: the form varies but little from the summer's. 

Hats are made of felt, with or without pile; they 
are rather large for the young ladies, and very small 
for married ladies: they are trimmed with a profusion 
of flowers or feathers, or bows of plush. 

Very elegant lace hoods are being prepared to meet 
the wants of elderly ladies during tne winter: these 
hoods are worn over the bonnet for carriage or tho 
promenade; when not required the hood is thrown 
back, and quite improves the appearance of the 
cloak. It is made of black Spanish lace, lined with 
black or light-colored silk: it forms a caoe on the 
shoulders, with a round hood : it is trimmed all round 
by a niching of lace, and a few small light passemen¬ 
terie trimmings; a largo bow fastens it under the chin; 
it is equally becoming to young or old, and will be 
highly appreciated by those w ho fear the draughts 
and winds : for the theatre it is very useful.* 

Petticoats for this coming winter are made very 
short, much above the ankle, as dresses ate worn 
short—in fact, very short—for walking. A petticoat 


• A pattern map be obtained from Messrs. Lou 
l)cvere d* Co., price (j d. 



must always be two inches shorter than the dress. 
They are sewn quite plain on the bands: at back only 
there is eight inches width of gathers to form the tour- 
nure. The pettiooat has then a coulissd about 18in. 
from the waist at back, comprising the same quan¬ 
tity of material that has been used to form the gathers 
at waist; from this coulissS to thj bottom and all 
round the pettiooat for about 8 inches in height, it is 
lined with a stiff material to set it out well. The 
8ame arrangement is made with the skirts of dresses, 
so as to make them very round and yet fall gracefully. 

I will give you a few words about Sleeves. The 
tmht sleeve is undeniably going rapidly ont of favor. 
Not one new dress is made witn a tight plain sleeve ; 
in this strong instance of change of Fashion England 
most decidedly has had the lead, and I may say with 
no little pleasure and pride that the 41 World ot 
Fashion ” commenced this style. 

I promise yon for your future numbers sketches of 
some very pretty and attractive new models, most 
becoming and very easy to copy. 

My fair readers will be happy to hear that French 
ladies are in a great hurry to copy all those pretty 
sleeves that yon have designed for them, but I am 
afraid they will not prove so becoming to the short 
and rather stouter French lady as to the slender and 
tall figure of an English beauty. 

COMTESSE DE B-. 

[We have received the sketches referred to by our 
esteemed friend the Comtesse. They are certainly 
very pretty and stylish, and of the very latest fa-hion. 
Our engravers are now very busily engaged in repro¬ 
ducing them for our November number, in which 
they will replace the Plates of Costumes from the 
Grands Magazine St. Joseph, which we have found 
were not always quite suited to the English taste.— 
Ed. W. F.] 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS 


K.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies qf medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring inches round the chest, and 
24 waist,unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the' seams need not be allowed 
for when cuttinq out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole qf the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


THE GOODWOOD REDINGOTX. (2 89,) 

The full-sized pattern with which we this month 

5 resent onr subscribers is the Goodwood Redingote 
acket which is represented on No. 259 of our 4th and 
7th plates. It is a very fashionable style, and is usually 
classed among the “ tailor-made ” garments. There 
is no reason, however, why, by the aid of this pattern, 
a dressmaker should not succeed in making this 
jacket just as well as a tailor. 

The back may be made np with back pleats and 
hip buttons, just like a gentleman’s coat, a^ in tha 
style represented by No. 265 of Plate 7: onr pattern 
is arranged for this style. If preferred, however, 
the back may be made up like No. 259 of Plate 7, in 
which case it must be cut across at the waist, and 
the buttons must be omitted. This pattern is for & 
lady measuring 341 inches round the chest, and is 
given complete, consisting of six pieces, viz , back, 
sidepiece, front, collar, skirt, and sleeve. Onr paper 
would not allow us to give the full length to the 
bottom of back skirt; it must be lengthened so as to 
be the same length os the back pleat of the skirt 
itself. In the skirt tho front edge is perfectly 
straight, while the back pleat cr side which joins to 
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the back skirt is a little rounded : the edge of back 
pleat and the turning in at front edge are marked by 
pricking. In the front the puff to be taken out under 
the arm is marked by pricking. 

This pattern, cut by one of the best Parisian cos¬ 
tumiers, is strongly recommended to our readers. 

description 

of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Presses , Casaques , 
Pelisses , 4' c - 011 these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see Pattern List. 

The Number in brackets t preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

• # * The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, and 3, will be found an Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(246).—Promenade Costume of poplin and 
satin. The body is pointed in front, trimmed by a 
gathered <jilet and revers : the back forms a polonaise, 
well draped, and trimmed with a large satin bow, 
sewn about ten inches below the waist. The front of 
overskirt is cut in two points, meeting at right side 
under gathers formed by the satin sash. The under¬ 
skirt consists of a flounce of poplin and a satin 
bouillonni , headed by five rows of gathers. The 
sleeve is new, and very becoming. It will require 
10 yds. poplin ; 6 yds. satin. 

Fig. 2.—(247).—The Percy Visiting or Carriage 
Costume of satin and cachemire , trimmed with Irish 
crochet lace. This very elegant costume is most 
effective and easy to make. The cuirasse body is 
pointed back and front, trimmed by a wide collar and 
imitation gilet of lace, and with two revers of Batin : 
the overskirt is made of draped cachemire , edged 
with lace : the back is formed with the same piece as 
the draperies of front, and is well draped after having 
made the bow ; the underskirt consists of deep pleats 
of satin, edged by a small plissi. Will take 8 yds. 
cachemire ; 10 yds. satin ; 3f yds. lace; 14 buttons. 

Fig. 8 .—(248).—The Hilda Promenade Costume of 
light-blue Cheviot, trimmed with brown velvet. The 
jacket is cut with two points in front, trimmed with 
a band of velvet; the velvet gilet is slightly bouiU 
lonni. The overskirt is elegantly draped in front, 
gathered at left side, and bouillonni at tne sides: the 
back of jacket is cut en princesse , and forms the 
draperies at the back over a double plissi flounced 
underskirt. Quantities required : 7 yds. Cheviot; 
3 yds. velvet. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1 .—(249).—The Gainsborough Promenade Cos¬ 
tume of navy-blue serge, trimmed with pipings of 
red satin. The jacket is made long, with a deep 
pleat at the middle of back, and a small one at each 
sideseam ; the front is bouillonni with a plissi gilet , 
trimmed with revers and lacing of satin cord. The 
underskirt is composed of small flounces on which 
the overskirt opens, and is draped : the back is well 
looped up. Will require 12 yds. serge ; 2 yds. satin; 
3 yds. cord ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(250).—Carriage Costume of black satin, 
trimmed with striped black and yellow satin. This 
very elegant toilette is made with a long cuirasse , 
slightly cut in two points in front; the draperies of 
back are fastened on to the back of lhocu/ras*e. The 


underskirt is trimmed with plissis, edged by a sash 
laid across the front in three folds, from under which 
start two draperies that edge the sides of the plissis 
at front: the back forms an elegant pouff. Quan¬ 
tities required : 11 yds. satin ; 7 yds. striped satin; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(251).—The Florentia Reception Toilette 
of green silk, trimmed with brocade and lace: the 
cuirasse is pointed in front, trimmed with revers 
covered with lace, and a collar made of three rows of 
lace : the princesse back is well draped on the plissi 
underskirt: the front of skirt is gathered ; the gathers 
are edged by a ruching and a tablier of brocade, 
slightly draped and trimmed at bottom by lace. It 
will take 14 yds. silk ; 1 j yds. brocade ; 6 yds. lace ; 
18 buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(252).—The Aberdeen Morning Costume, 
made of checked Cheviot. The body is gathered 
round the neck and waist, and is worn with a Suisse 
belt: the overskirt, which is a continuation of the 
body, is elegantly draped in front, and falls gracefully 
behind over a plissi underskirt. Bows of ribbon 
ornament the sides of the skirt: to make the Suisse 
belt set well, three whalebones ought to be placed 
front and back, arranged in fan shape, witn the 
widest part at top ; the body is buttoned at the back. 
Quantities required: 12 yds. Cheviot, or 6 yds. 
double width. 

Fig. 2.—(253).—Reception Toilette, made of black 
satin and brocade. This costume looks slightly com¬ 
plicated, but is less difficult than appears at first 
sight. The body is pointed in front, and forms a 
lissi coat-shaped skirt behind, trimmed by a large 
ow of brocade. Half the sleeve is satin, the second 
half brocade. The overskirt in front consists of 
echarpes of satin and brocade, gathered in the middle 
or at the sides : the flounce is formed of half brocade 
and half satin. Will take 14 yds. satin ; 6 yds. bro¬ 
cade ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(254).—The Grace Promenade Costume 
made of English woollen lustre, and a striped ma¬ 
terial : the body is round in front; at back it is 
slightly raised under a large bow. A ribbon starts 
from the sideseam, and imitates a pointed body in 
front: the back and the front are gathered at neck. 
The overskirt opens in front upon a plissi underskirt; 
it is bouillonni at sides and well puffed at back. 
Quantities required : 7 yds. woollen; 8 yds. striped 
material; 12 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

For Reverse Views, see plate 7. 

SPECIAL PL ATE O F JACKETS, MANTLES, Ac., 
FOR AUTUMN AND WINTER, 1881. 

No. 255.—The Beanvan Mantle of black silk, lined 
with plush or flannel, and trimmed with passementerie 
fringe. Will take 6 yds. silk ; 9 yds. fringe ; 2\ yds. 
ribbon; 10 buttons. 

No. 256. — The Radnor Double-breasted Visite 
Jacket: it is of shuddas, with gathered back, And has a 
very elegant sleeve trimmed with satin bows. It will 
require 4 yds. shuddas ; 4 yds. satin ribbon ; 24 but¬ 
tons. 

No. 257.—The Abergeldie Visite, double-breasted, 
and with a double collar. It is made of Cheviot: the 
cape starts from the sideseams at back. Will take 
3k yds. cloth ; 12 buttons. 

.No. 258..—The Olive Jacket, made of fancy cloth, 
trimmed with sealskin, and a sealskin muff to match. 
It will require H yds. doth ; 8 buttons; lfc yds. nar¬ 
row sealskin. 

No. 259.—The Goodwood Redingote Jacket: it is 
of medium length, made with a seam at waist. It 
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o&n be made of doth or Cheviot. Will require 5} 
yds. narrow Cheviot; 6 buttons. The pattern is given 
fuU^ised. 

No. 260.—The Blantyre Yisite, made of rich brock/, 
trimmed with velvet: it is gathered at the waist and 
shoulders; the piece let in at the back is of satin. 
The sleeves are gathered and ornamented with satin ; 
they may be lined with plush. Will take 3 yds. bro¬ 
cade ; 2} yds. velvet; 2 yds. cord, and 2 tassels ; 

2 yds. for the bottom. 

No. 261.—The Murietta Yisite: it is of brocade 
with very elegant sleeves and ornaments. It will re¬ 
quire 6 yds. brocade; 5 yds. fringe ; 5 yds. pecssemen- 
terie; 6 buttons. 

No. 262.—The Melville Mantle of Cheviot, made 
with a cape and pelerine : it is very warm and be¬ 
coming. Will take 4 yds. doth ; 8 buttons. 

No. 263.—The Grantley, a long velvet or satin 
Paletot, trimmed with moird, passementerie, and 
fringe. It will require 7 yds. material; It yds. moir/ ; 

3 yds. fringe ; 2} yds. passementerie. 

No. 264.—The Pomfret Cloak of cachemire de I’Inde , 
trimmed with Spanish lace, and having a moir<? sash : 
it has very elegant sleeves. Will take 3 yds. double¬ 
width cachemire; 18 yds. lace; 34 yds. ribbon for 
sash ; 3 yds. for neck. 

No. 265.—The Gascoigne Ulster, double-breasted, 
with upright collar. The sleeves are fulled into the 
armhole. Quantities required: 54 yds. cloth, single 
width; 36 buttons. 

No. 266.—The Kalckreuth, a very elegant Winter 
Wrapper, made of brocade : it is gathered from neck 
to shoulders, and at waist is opened at baok, under 
the frilling: the same frilling aown the front. Will 
take 8 yds. brocade; 4 yds. ribbon. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, and 3. 
We have used the space usually occupied by the Re¬ 
verse Yiews of Plate 4 to give Three Sketches of the 
very latest Styles, drawn at Eastbourne by our special 
artist. We subjoin the Description :— 

No. 275.—Promenade Toilette made with fine black 
alpaca: the body is pleated and gathered back 
and front, and sewn in a band, from which starts 
the skirt, which is gathered and bouillonnd with small 
gathered flounces : the body buttons at back. The 
belt is of red satin, with a large red satin sash fas¬ 
tened upon it at back. Quantities required : 8 yds. 
alpaca; 31 yds. wide red satin ribbon for sash, and 31 
narrow for belt. 

No 276.—Promenade Toilette made of olive-green 
English-lustred woollen material: the body is very 
pretty, and is made with a yoke piece front and back ; 
at back the gathers are sewn all along the yoke ; at 
the front they are made in the centres, as shown in 
the engraving : the body forms a polonaise, trimmed 
nil round with n wide hand of plush; a handsome 
plush sash trims the back and fastens under the 
gathers at waist. The underskirt is made of plush, 
edged by a flounce ; the cuffs are of plush. Will 
require 74 yds. woollen matorial; 41 yds. plush; 24 
buttons. 

No. 277.— Promenade Toilette of light-brown wool¬ 
len material, worn over an underskirt of dark brown 
velveteen; the cuffs and belt are made of velveteen : 
the gathered body is the same back and front, and is 
sewn into a band. The overskirt is draped in folds 
in front, edged by a wide Madeira embroidery. Tho 
back is made en poyf, trimmed by a wide velvet sash. 
It will take 74 yds. woollen material; 71 yds. velveteen. 




PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. l.-|-(204).—Costume of dark-green brocade, 
trimmed with embroidery. The body is pointed front 
and back, trimmed with a collar and plastron: the 
overskirt is well draped front and back over an under¬ 
skirt made of long plissds. Quantities required: 
14 yds. brocade ; 6 yds. embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—(267).— Matined, made of cachemire, trim¬ 
med with brocade. Tbe jacket is long, trimmed with 
collar, cuffs, pocket, and revers of brocade: the 
underskirt is ornamented by a plissd flounce, edged 
top and bottom with brocade. Will take 12 yds. 
cachemire; 3 yds. brocade ; 6 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(186).—Dressing Gown of blue poplin, 
trimmed with braidings of yellow silk cord. Quanti¬ 
ties required : 10 yds. poplin; 36 yds. oord; 24 but¬ 
tons. 


Fig. 4.—(268).—Promenade Costume of woollen 
material, trimmed with satin brochd. The jacket is 
cut round with a plastron in front; the neck is 
opened en V , filled in with satin bouillonnd, and 
trimmed by revers. The draperies across the plissd 
underskirt are of brocade : it forms a pouff behind, 
and a large bow in front. Quantities required: 
14 yds. woollen material; 4 yds. brocade ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(269).—Beige Costume, trimmed with samo 
colored satin. The jacket is cut round, trimmed in 
front by bows and folded draperies : the drapery of 
the waist forms at back a large bow. Tho overskirt 
is gathered in front and at sides, and trimmed with 
satin bows: the back is elegantly draped on a plissd 
underskirt. It will take 14 yds. beige; 4 yds. satin; 
18 buttons. 


Fig. 6.—(270).—Promenade Toilette of English wool¬ 
len materia], trimmed with plaid. The jaoket is made 
long, with two pockets, and is crossed by folds of 
plaid, forming bows and ends at back. A second 
drapery is laid across the front, under whioh starts a 
skirt, buttoned in the middle, and imitating a jacket. 
This skirt forms a fulling at back.- The underskirt 
is made of a deep plissd. Qnantities required: 12 yds. 
beige; 4 yds. plaid; 24 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


This Plate contains the Reverse Yiews of the 
Jackets, Mantles, Ac., illustrated on Plate 4. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(271).—Visite Mantle, made of cachemire, 
trimmed with double rows of fringe and passementerie 
up the back : bows at sides of sleeves, front and back. 
It will take 4 yds. cachemire; 74 yds. fringe; 1 yd. 
trimming for the back. 

Fig. 2.—(240).—Tailor-made jacket of Cheviot, 
trimmed by rows of machine .stitching. Will require 
3£ yds. Cheviot; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(135).—Visite made of French cachemire , 
trimmed with elegant fringe and passementerie. It 
will take 4 yds. cachemire; 10 yds. fringe; 1 yd. 
passementerie; 1 cord ornament. 

Fig. 4.—(272).—Morning Costume of woollen ma¬ 
terial, trimmed with woollen brocade and satin. The 
body is cut round, and is scalloped like tho overskirt, 
whioh is well draped at front and at back, where it is 
fastened on the body. Satin piping is sewn all round 
the scallops : the underskirt is of woollen material, 
like the body; tho little plissd balayeuse is of satin. 
Quantities required : 6 yds. woollen material; 4 yds. 
brocade; 2\ yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(273 a).—V isiting Costume of cachemire end 
satin. The dross is cut en princesse : the body trim¬ 
med with a plissd gilet and large collar. The front of 
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skirt is trimmed with echarpes , ending in bows and 
tags : the puffing at back is all satin. This Costume 
will require 9 yds. cachemire; 7 yds. satin ; 5 tags. 

Fig. 6.-^— (274a). —Reception Toilette in woollen ma¬ 
terial, trimmed with satin piping. The jacket is cut 
round, with a /^-shaped opening in front, and is trim¬ 
med with pi iwe 8 of satin: it buttons slantways from 
right to left. The overskirt consists of two separate 
skirts,—one plain, edged by a satin plissi , the other 
draped by a large bow in front; the back is bordered 
with a band of satin, and is well draped over the 
pleated satin underskirt: the trimming is scalloped, 
and bound with satin pipings. Quantities required: 
14 yds. material; 8 yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. 


By Helen Lestraxge. 


CHAPTER I. 

WENTY years before the opening 
of my story, Mrs. Dunbar, the 
widow of an army officer, was sit¬ 
ting on a dreary winter morning 
reading a letter which had just ar¬ 
rived by post. It was in answer to 
one which she had written several 
days before to her only brother, newly left a 
widower. It ran as follows :— 

“ My dear Alicia, 

“ Before I say anything concerning the chief 
subject of your letter, let me thank you heartily and 
sincerely for the kind expression of your sympathy in 
my trouble. It is indeed a heavy blow which has 
befallen me. For the second time I have lost my 
beloved Agnes. When, ten years ago, she was forced 
to break her faith with me, and contract a loveless 
marriage to save her father’s credit, I lost her, and 
it seemed as if earth could hold no greater bitterness 
for me: —but now 1 Ah, sister, time as you know was 
my friend. The man to whom I resigned her, died, 
himself ruined and penniless as the father whom he 
had represented himself capable of saving from de¬ 
struction, and my darling was left a widow, without 
a home to shelter her defenceless head, without a 
penny to support her orphan boy. She turned to me 
in her affliction. It was my happiness to bring the 
old smile to her dear face, the old happy ring of 
music to her voice. She became my wife, and her 
boy became to me as a son. We were happy, with a 
joy such as is seldom given to mortals; and now I 
have again lost her. Another bridegroom more in¬ 
exorable than the first has taken her from me— 
Death. I feel that for this grief the years can 
bring no comfort: only on the other side of the 
grave can I find the bulin for my sorrow. Before her 
death my dear wife confided to me a sacred charge— 
the welfare of her son. I have received it as a 
solemn duty, which I intend to fulfil to tho best of 
my ability, and this brings me to the subject of your 
hind letter. You offer, my dear Alicia, to share my 
ome and superintend my household. I gladly and 
thankfully accept your offer, but I think it right to 




tell you openly what position Charles Eglinton holds, 
and will continue to hold in my family. He is my 
son; I am educating him as such. Providence has 
not seen fit to bless me with children of my own, but 
none other can be dearer to me than the son of my 
dead wife. If, therefore, you—clearly understanding 
Charles’s position and prospects—like to assume the 
charge of my simple household, I shall be grateful to 
you, and though the fortune bequeathed to me by my 
late partner in business is not large, I shall endeavour 
to make a suitable provision for you, always, how¬ 
ever, subject to the interests of my dear adopted 
son. I understood from you at the time of Major 
Dunbar’s death that his relatives would educate and 
provide for your little Eugenie, therefore I conclude 
that no question of her need complicate your arrange¬ 
ments, present or future. Of course you will have 
her with you as often as her holidays, &c., permit, 
and you know me too well, my dear Alicia, to doubt 
that I shall be otherwise than a kind nncle to my 
only sister’s only child, however much your marriage 
and its attendant circumstances of duplicity displeased 
me in the past. But that is all forgotten and for¬ 
given, and you shall have a hearty welcome if you 
decide, in view of all 1 have said, to make my house 
your future home. Write to me as soon as you have 
made up your mind, and take time to do bo. The 
arrangement, if made, will be a lasting one, and its 
decision should not be hurried. On hearing from you 
I will come to Barford at once, when we can conclude 
our arrangements. Meanwhile, with renewed thanks 
for your sympathy and sincere affection, believe me, 

“ Your attached brother, 

“ Geoffrey Dunstan.” 

Mrs. Dunbar had answered this letter in the 
affirmative, and in less than a month from the 
time of its receipt she was duly installed at 
Dewchurcli Manor, a pretty place, half park, 
half farmhouse, about two miles from the 
cathedral city of Fairminster, where her only 
brother lived the easy life of a country gentle¬ 
man of moderate but assured fortune, after a 
youth spent in the honest toil of business. 

# # # * * 

It was a bright winter morning in the year 
1876. The breakfast-room at Fairminster 
faced south, and being sheltered without, and 
warmed by a glowing fire within, presented a 
cheerful appearance in the winter sunshine. 
But there was no sunshine on the face of the 
master of the house, who stood by the fire¬ 
place, moodily looking at an open letter in his 
hand. Mrs. Dunbar reclined in an easy chair 
near the breakfast table, and though appar¬ 
ently engaged in some intricate fancy-work, 
kept a furtive watch on all her brother’s 
movements. There was a watchful expectant 
look in her faco, as though she anticipated a 
confidence from him. She was not wrong. 

For twenty years, little by little, this woman 
of tho world, who had seen human nature in 
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’ many phases, and in many lands, while her 
home-bred brother was living a life like a 
) country idyll, had managed to gain a complete 
ascendancy over his mind. Little by little, 
; one tiny step at a time, she grasped more and 
) more power in the ordering of the household, 
I and in the arrangement of his affairs, but so 

1 careful was she in using her power, so diligent 

in covering with roses the reins with which 
she drove him, that Geoffrey Dunstan never 
suspected that he had less than the most abso¬ 
lute command of his household. 


She was a careful manager, a perfect hostess, 
an agreeable intellectual companion to himself, 
and had been, apparently, a careful mother to 
poor Agnes Eglinton’s boy. It never occurred 
to the boy’s step-father to doubt that the love 
she professed for him, and her attention to his 
health, his comfort, and his best welfare, were 
complete and unimpeachable on all points. In 
fact, at first it seemed to Geoffrey Dunstan 
that she was too careful. He saw so much less 
of the boy, who was not allowed to sit up at 
night on account of his health: the long morn¬ 
ing rambles by flood and field were forbidden 
on account of the child’s studies: one little 
boyish privilege after another was curtailed, 
but all was done in a manner which could not 
be cavilled at, for Mrs. Dunbar could always 
demonstrate that Charles’ best interests were 
being served by her judicious regulation of 
his daily habits. 

So by degrees a barrier was built up between 
Geoffrey Dunstan and the child of his lost 
Agnes, a barrier which strengthened as the 
boy passed from youth to manhood, for Mrs. 
Dunbar contrived more than once in a few 
well-chosen but vague words to show the young 
man his dependent position, and thus effectu¬ 
ally stopped any appeal which he might have 
made to the affection of his step-father. 

It was a petty, contemptible scheme, and 
yet Mrs. Dunbar thought herself in some mea¬ 
sure justified in her conduct. Why should 
her brother’s comfortable little fortune be left 
to the child of a strange woman, while his own 
kith and kin were poor ? She had only her 
pension as an officer’s widow, and Eugenie, 
though she had been educated by her father’s 
relations, was not provided for, the wayward 
girl having, in a fit of temper, run away from 
the shelter of her grandmother’s roof. 

That lady’s wrath was still hot against her, 
and hitherto Mrs. Dunbar’s attempts ht peace- 
I making had been unsuccessful. Another grand¬ 

child was filling Eugenie’s vacant place, while 
she roamed in a discontented way about the old 



Manor House, sometimes regretting the lost 
splendours of Harefield Abbey, and anon 
strengthening herself in a rigid determination 
not to ask her grandmother’s pardon for the 
fit of temper and the impertinent words which 
had caused the breach between them. 

Time hung very heavy on Eugenie’s hands. 
She took long walks and came back tired and 
restless, causing the worldly heart of her 
mother to faint within her at her haggard face. 
If Eugenie lost her good looks her chances 
were indeed gone, for stately old Lady Dunbar 
had a deeply-rooted horror of washed-out, 
faded beauties, and she, as well as her mother, 
had hoped that the girl would make a good 
match. Mrs. Dunbar had questioned her 
closely as to her matrimonial chances while 
at Harefield Abbey, but apart from an offer on 
her eighteenth birthday from a rich old squire 
of seventy-three, which she had declined with 
undue flippancy, Mrs. Dunbar could hear of no 
advantageous proposal. 

The truth was, Eugenie Dunbar was a selBsh 
shallow flirt: the sort of woman with whom 
men of the world are always ready to pass an 
idle hour, but whom only the simplest and 
most unsophisticated of men would offer to 
marry; and it was for this cause that, at twenty- 
three years of age, Eugenie was still a single 
woman, with the first bloom of youthful love¬ 
liness over, her beauty even somewhat marred 
by that restless selfishness which set her con¬ 
stantly craving for excitement of some kind, 
no matter how obtained, or at whose expense— 
even her own. 

So she had settled down for a time at Dew- 
church Manor, another discordant note in the 
harmony of Geoffrey Dunstan’s life, though he 
was hardly aware of it, spending her time in a 
purely selBsh way, taking solitary walks, or 
shut in her own room writing long letters to 
a confidant of hers at Harefield Abbey—a 
parlour-maid who had waited upon her during 
her residence there, and who by weekly letters 
kept her informed of all Lady Dunbar’s doings, 
and of the prospects, fair or otherwise, of her 
being restored to favor. Such was Eugenie 
Dunbar, but even so, she was dear to the 
worldly heart of her mother, though that heart 
was often wrung by some careless speech or 
indifferent action on the part of the daughter, 
and it was in Eugenie’s interests far more than 
her own that Mrs. Dunbar labored with such 
exceeding patience to dispossess the son of 
Agnes Eglinton of her brother’s favor. 

No pains had been spared, no opportunity 
had been too meagre to be turned to his bad 
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account, and the many vain follies in which 
young men indulge had been represented 
craftily in their worst light: even the young fel¬ 
low’s good actions were misconstrued into 
quixoticism and extravagance, but all was done 
in such a careful way that poor country-bred 
Geoffrey Dunstan, always slow to think evil, 
was unable to detect the base motives beneath. 

On the winter morning when I have presen¬ 
ted him to the reader his fine face was over¬ 
cast with a cloud of doubt and grief, as he 
perused the letter in his hand. More than 
once he read it through, and finally laid it on 
the mantel-piece by which he stood. 

“ Alicia,” he said presently, in a low voice, 
“ I am very uneasy about this letter.” 

“ Who is it from ? ” she enquired, modulating 
her own voice to the tone of his. 

“ That I cannot tell you,” he replied, “ for it 
is an anonymous epistle.” 

“ Anonymous,” she repeated, “ then I should 
pay no attention to it, Geoffrey.” 

“ That was my first idea,” replied Mr. Dun- 
• stan, gravely, “ but I find it impossible to put 
it from my mind. I wish you would read it, 
Alicia, and let me know what you think of it.” 

He held the letter towards her, and Mrs. 
Dunbar took it, rising as she did so, and 
standing beside him on the hearthrug. She 
arranged her pince-nez with some deliberation, 
and carefully put back the lace lappets of her 
cap before she began to read the letter, which 
was worded thus :— 

“ Mr. Geoffrey Dunstan is warned about the con¬ 
duct of his step-son in respect to a young woman in 
the village. Mr. C. E. has been seen in her company 
more than once with all appearance of secresy, and 
Mr. Dunstan is asked in the most friendly spirit to 
remember the character of Mr. C. E.’s father. More 
than one humble home was wrecked in happiness and 
reputation by his villainy, and it seems to the writer 
of this that Mr. Dunstan is, in some measure, re¬ 
sponsible for the conduct of his son, having adopted 
him.” 

Mrs. Dunbar read the letter through, and 
folding it up, handed it back to her brother. 

Well, Alicia,” he asked a little impatiently, 
“ what have you to say ? ” 

“ What can I say,” was the deliberate reply, 
except that I am very sorry.” 

“ But you do not believe it,” queried Mr. 
Dunstan, in an anxious tone; “you do not 
attach any importance to an anonymous letter. 
There can be no truth in it.” 

“ There is no smoke without fire,” replied 
Mrs. Dunbar, in a hard sententious tone. 

“■Oh, Alicia,” cried Mr. Dunstan,” “ do you 
really think my poor boy is so base, so-” 




“ Wait, brother, before you condemn Charles. 
May not he have an acquaintance among the 
village lasses without meaning harm, without 
danger to her or to himself ? ” 

“ I think not,” was the firm reply; “ Charles 
is well aware of my aversion to unequal 
matches, as well aware as you are, Alicia. You 
remember how averse I was to your unequal 
marriage with a man so far above you in sta¬ 
tion that his relatives will not recognise you 
even now, and have even discarded your child.” 

Mrs. Dunbar winced perceptibly. 

“ Now, although I am myself of the working 
class, and though my fortune came to me from 
a working man, Charles Eglinton's parents 
were gentlefolk, and I should never have 
dreamed of offering myself to his mother, 
much as I loved her, had she not been in a 
friendless and destitute condition. My great 
love, the love of a life time, Alicia, faithful and 
true, then bridged over the gulf between us; 
but that her son should form an unworthy 
connection, and make a low marriage, is only a 
little lesser evil in my eyes than that he 
should behave like a scoundrel. But,” he 
added, breaking off hastily, “ the question is, 
is there any truth in this letter, or is it the 
base concoction of some enemy my boy has 
unwittingly made? Speak, sister, give me 
your opinion.” 

“I think,” was Mrs. Dunbar’s deliberate 
reply, “ that it is true.” 

Mr. Dunstan started as if struck by a sudden 
blow, but quickly recovered himself. 

** You think it is true, Alicia, but what reason 
have you for thinking so ? ” 

** The best of reasons,” was the calm reply: 
“ the evidence of my own eyesight. I have my¬ 
self seen Charles Eglinton walking with some 
woman, evidently of the humbler class by her 
garments, in the dusk of evening.” 

“When?” 

“ Not later ago than last night.” 

Mr. Dunstan covered his face with his hands, 
and a deep silence fell between brother aud 
sister. In the pause Alicia Dunbar seemed to 
hear the beating of her own heart in the hush 
of the room, and an exultant feeling swelled in 
her bosom. 

Her plan was succeeding; she could see that 
the idea of the profligacy of liis adopted son 
was a heavy blow to the singularly pure-minded 
and upright man, and she did not doubt his 
rapid and rigid action in the matter. 

“ I must see Charles at once,” ho said, pre¬ 
sently ; “ this must not go on. Leave me now, 
Alicia. I will let you know the result of my 
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interview with this unhappy boy at once when 
it is over.” 

Mrs. Dunbar rose, and lifted her face to her 
brother’s, kissing him affectionately. She was 
fond of him in her limited fashion, and sorry 
to inflict a blow upon him which proved even . 
heavier than she had thought it possible, but 
she was fonder of Eugenie, fonder of herself, 
and Dewchurch Manor was far too goodly a 
heritage to go from her and her child to the 
son of a stranger. 

« • • # • 

As Mrs. Dunbar ascended the stairs to her 
own room she heard Charles Eglinton cross 
the hall and enter the breakfast-room in 
obedience to Mr. Dunstan’s summons. She 
stood for a moment in a corner of the winding 
staircase, and heard the door close: she listened 
for a sound of voices, but no indication reached 
her whether of anger or pleading, and know¬ 
ing how inconvenient it would be for her to bo 
found listening, she passed on to her own 
room. 

Finding it empty she went in search of her 
daughter, but that young lady was nowhere to 
be found. 

Mrs. Dunbar seated herself by the writing 
table, and busied herself with her housekeeping 
accounts, but her mind was far away from the 
subject, and pictured to her the interview 
which was taking place between Mr. Dunstan 
and his adopted son. 

Slowly the minutes crept on, slowly and 
surely, until'an hour had passed, and the listen¬ 
ing watcher heard footsteps upon the stairs, 
and a hasty knock at the door of her room. 

“ Come in,” she cried, in a voice whose agita¬ 
tion was this time unfeigned. 

Mr. Dunstan entered and closed the door 
carefully behind him. His sister rose and went 
to meet him. Taking his hand, she said 
gently, 

“ Well, Geoffrey ? ” 

“ Oh, it is too true,” replied Mr. Dunstan, 
sadly; “ he does not deny that he loves a young 
person, whose name he refuses to reveal, and 
on my insisting on his breaking off the con¬ 
nection, he boldly declined, saying he would 
sooner break with me.” 

” Ungrateful fellow ! ” cried Mrs. Dunbar, in 
well-assumed indignation. 

“ That is not the worst,” continued her bro¬ 
ther ; “ his refusal caused me to lose my temper, 
and some bitter words passed between us, 
which both he and I will find it hard, if not im¬ 
possible, to forget. The result of it all is that 
he is leaving the house.” 




“ Leaving the house ? ” cried Mrs. Dunbar, 
in genuine surprise. 

“ Yes, perhaps it is better so for the present: 
he will repent before long: he will write to me 

to say he is sorry, and-” 

The poor old man broke down, and Mrs. 
Dunbar used all her efforts to soothe and com¬ 
fort him, but in all her tender words she spoke 
not one urging him to forgive, or to recall the 
rash young man, who even while they spoke 
was turning his back upon the home of his 
childhood. 


Charles Eglinton departed with his belong¬ 
ings to Fairminster, but under cover of the 
same night’s darkness he crept back to a lane 
running beside the Manor shrubbery, to keep 
a hastily-arranged tryst. 

It was hot a long one, and during other talk 
Charles Eglinton once again appealed with 
tender eagerness to the slender figure covered 
with a shepherd’s-plaid shawl, which he held in 
his arms. 

" Let me tell him the truth,” he cried; 
“ what harm can there be in our love P Why 
should it be a secret ? ” 

11 Not yet, not yet,” was the hasty rejoinder, 
and no entreaties caused the speaker to alter 
her resolution. Serious, earnest talk followed: 
plans were laid of which one doubted the fulfil¬ 
ment, and then the simple hot-headed young 
man, and the world-weary, shallow, scheming 
coquette parted. 

That night when Eugenie Dunbar had finish¬ 
ed brushing out her longhair, she took a letter 
from the pocket of her dressing-gown, and 
once again read its contents: 

“ Tomorrow, my dear Miss Eugenie, I shall speak 
to her ladyship, and I think as she seems tired of 
Miss Grace’8 quiet way, she will bo very happy for 
you to come back. Lord George called yesterday, 
and Berry told me that he heard him say that after¬ 
noon tea was no fun now Miss Dunbar was gone.” 

“ Yes,” said Eugenie to herself, laying down 
the letter, “ I may win him yet if I can but 
get back to Hareficld—then good-bye to all 
scheming for the future; and if not—well, 
then I have Charles in reserve, but he is better 
out of the way at present.” 

Not one regretful thought of the rash but 
generous young man who was exiled from his 
home because he would not reveal the identity 
of the woman he loved. 

Eugenie Dunbar was the worldly daughter 
of a worldly mother. She knew well that if 
her engagement with Charles Eglinton were 
known to her uncle, there would be no chance 
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of her forming a more brilliant alliance, for if 
he once gave his consent to her marriage with 
his adopted son all opportunity of returning 
to Harefield Abbey and Lord George Thancfc 
was over; Charles Eglinton was well enough 
if Lord George failed her, and she loved the 
young fellow perhaps as much as she was cap¬ 
able of loving anyone, but she did not allow a 
promise given to him to alter her schemes for 
contracting a better marriage. 

Turner, Lady Duubar’s parlour-maid, had 
advised a penitent letter from Eugenie: this 
had been written and despatched, and the 
answer was daily expected. Meanwhile, it 
suited Eugenie’s plans to perfection that 
Charles Eglinton should be out of the way for 
the time. 

(To he continued.) 


AT THE 

BATTLE OF BUNKER’S SPRUIT. 


[Mrs. Smith, wife of a bandmaster , is the heroine of 
this incident of the Battle of Bunker's Spruit , in 
the late South African War .] 


Who hath seen the day of battle P 
On the tramping columns go, 

Step by step to warlike mnsic 
Proudly marching towards the foe. 

Charge! ere yet the word is given, 
’Midst the cannon’s smoke and boom. 
Banners veil their glittering terrors 
And the timeful notes are dumb. 

Then the hands so skilled in music 
Cease their soul-compelling sound, 
Search and save God’s broken image 
Marred by many a hideous wound. 

Foremost in the ranks of mercy 
Next the husband works the wife, 
Strong in hope that, undivided, 

War might spare their mingled life. 

Near her crept her blue-eyed daughter 
Yea, the tender three years child, 
Wandering from the camp, unnoted, 
Looked on death, and fearless, smiled. 

Lo, a bullet wildly hurtling 
Glanced upon the mother’s head: 

Down her husband sank beside her-* 

“ God of Mercy ! is he dead ? ” 

True, too true! no human language 
Lent grief words, while, fixed as stone, 
She‘could still her heart’s first anguish, 
And her frightened infant’s moan. 


Eyes can pour no healing waters 
For such sorrow: hard and dry, 

Utter woe looks up to heaven, 

Lifts no voice and hath no cry. 

Woman, to the dying round thee 
Turn thee from thy slaughtered love, 

And thy work of holy duty 
Shall have great reward above. 

To the parching lips her fingers 
Laid the cooling water’s brim : 

For their wounds she ripped her garments. 
Staunched and bound the bleeding limb: 

Bringing to the pangs of others 
Comfort from her broken heart: 

Thus, in mortal pain and sorrows, 

Do the angels bear a part. 

Saving life for wives and mothers 
When her joy had passed away: 

Not until the fight was ended 
Could she give her sorrow sway. 

Comfort thee with love and honor 
Widow, desolate and lone ! 

With the praise of England’s people,— 

Of the Widow on Her Throne! 

Emilia Atlmes Blake. 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF BRITISH 
WOOLLEN MANUFACTURES. 

The Woollen and Worsted Industries have 
for centuries formed a most important part of 
British commerce, and the sale of wool has, in 
many parts of the country, been one of the 
principal sources of income of the British 
Farmer. Few people, however, except those 
who are engaged in farming or in Woollen 
manufacture, are aware how a freak of Fashion 
has, during the past few years, brought about a 
state of depression in the centres of the Woollen 
Trade, and has greatly aggravated the distress 
in the agricultural districts. Owing to the 
recent taste for dull, soft, woollen goods of 
foreign manufacture, there has been a serious 
falling off in the demand for materials made 
from lustre wool, and English-grown wool has 
seriously depreciated in value. 

To no one, we believe, is the prosperity of 
this country more dear than it is to the Ladies 
of Great Britain, and we are sure our readers 
were delighted to learn that an Association had 
been formed for encouraging a taste for fabrics 
made of the British Lustre Wool, which pro¬ 
duces a material of such beautiful texture, so 
well worthy of the patronage of the fashion¬ 
able world. 
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It is believed and openly stated that if the 
“British aristocracy will set the Fashion of 
wearing British woollen materials, their ex¬ 
ample would be followed by all classes, and a 
most important branch of industry would be 
at once revived.” For our part we shall be 
among the first to welcome and to promote 
such a change, because dress goods made from 
the bright-haired British Wools, are, next to 
silk, the most beautiful and durable articles of 
attire ever produced. 

The following remarks, from the pen of a 
Lady who takes the greatest interest in the 
movement, will, we are sure, be appreciated by 
our readers:— 

“ There having been several questions as to 
what fabrics British Lustre Wool makes, as 
differing from those made from short-haired 
Wool, it may-interest your readers to see the 
following from “ The East and North Biding 
Chronicle by John T. Foster, a large sheep- 
farmer in Yorkshire:— 

“ * Blankets should bo made from lustre noils and 
brokes, lustre head, and East India wool, in about 
equal proportions, but owing to the scarcity of the 
lustre noils, Ac., the makers nave been forced to try 
all sorts of wools ; now, owing: to the short supply of 
noils and brokes, they are making a worse blanket at 
a trifle less money, out of foreign wool, shoddy, 
cotton, hemp, Ac., but which eventually are very 
muoh dearer. Henoe, the inference is that, because 
British-grown wools are not used in sufficient quan¬ 
tities, our blankets are not so good. 

“ | Tweeds are made from various kinds of wool, 
but if the manufacturer can get a sufficient supply 
of English short wool, he is able to produce a much 
superior article to anything made without them, as 
far as regards durability. 

“‘Table Covers and Black Suits are all 
made from Australian wools, except damasks, which 
cannot bo made properly from anything but English 
wool. 

“ 1 Carpets are made mostly from Scotch and 
English skin wool, Mediterranean, and Persian wools. 

‘ ‘ Top Coats are made from almost anything in 
the shape of wool: the thick heavy coats made at 
Dewsbury and Batley are made mostly from shoddy, 
wool waste, and cotton warps ; the better coats are, 
of course, made out of better material, and it is a 
notable fact that the most durable coat is the one 
made out of pood English wool. 

“‘The Leicester and the Lincoln sheep produce 
the lustre wools. The short-hairpd sheep are the 
Cheviots, Southdowns, Ac.’ 

“ I may add that Alpacas are from sheep of 
these names, with some British Lustre Wool 
mixed, and that the lustre fabrics called Mohair 
and Lustre (with various fancy names) are 
made in imitation of the above, sometimes 
entirely from British Lustre Wool. Hence 
the desire of the Association formed by the 
Countess of Bective, and supported by over 
150 patronesses, inclusive of four members of 
the Royal Family, that Alpacas and similar 
goods should be brought into fashion. 


“ If these Alpacas and Lustres are worn by 
the leaders of fashion, the ladies of England 
will all ask for Lustre goods, and the prices of 
those wools will go up; nay, even more may 
be said: in that case Lustre Wool (which has 
been lying by for four, five and six years, at a 
dead loss to the farmer) will come into the 
market and sell, though perhaps at lower 
prices than a few years ago, yet at such a 
figure as will enable the farmers to * pay their 
way.' * 

“Mr. Foster says in the article above re¬ 
ferred to 

“ ‘ The public naturally ask, Would a reversion of 
fashion injure any existing branch of home industry ? 
And are British wools adapted to the wants of the 


And are British wools adapted to the wants of the 
nation P Instead of injuring, it will greatly improve 
them, because it will increase the value of the raw 
material, and thus enable the farmer to improve the 
breed of his flocks. Also it will give work to thou¬ 
sands of looms, and tens of thousands of spindles, 
that aro now standing: idle (owing to the present 
fashion being for foreign wools), and to hundreds of 
wool-sorters who are now out of work, because the 
foreign wool requires very little sorting, the bulk of 
it going direct to the combs.* 

and his statement appears to be a particularly 
satisfactory and conclusive one.” 

The Woollen materials in which the British 
long-haired wools are used are technically 
called “Lustre Fabrics,” and are known by 
various fancy names that vary in every season, 
and often in every large draper’s; the typical 
qualities are Mohairs and Alpacas. Our 
readers may judge from the Plates contained 
in Qur present number how admirably these 
materials make up, and how well they arc 
suited to the present fashion of draping, and 
to the general style of fashionable costume. 

We may add that while the immediate object 
of this Association is the revival of the taste 
for “ Lustre Fabrics,” it desires equally to en¬ 
courage the use of fabrics made from British 
short Wool, such as Tweeds, Homespuns, 
Serges, Friezes, or similar goods. 

The following is an extract from the con¬ 
cluding paragraph of a most interesting pamph¬ 
let written by the Countess of Bective, who 
has, wo understand, taken a very active part 
in the proceedings of this excellent Associa¬ 
tion :— 

“ An Association has been formed to promote the 
use of British Woollen Manufactures, by which must 
be understood not only the Lustre Fabrics of York¬ 
shire, but the Tweeds of Scotland, the Homespuns 
and Flannels of Wales, and the Friezes of Ireland. 
The Ladies who are the patronesses of the Associa¬ 
tion will endeavour to encourage, as much as they 
are able, the wearing of the products of our native 
Looms. They trust their f el low-country women 
throughout the length and breadth of the land will 
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assist them in their endeavours. Most of the prin¬ 
cipal shopkeepers of London, and the best-known 
Milliners and Dressmakers are prepared to second, 
to the best of their ability, the aim and object of the 
Association. May we not hope for similar sympathy 
from the Tradesmen in the principal Cities and Towns 
of the Empire ? They will not forget how mnoh they, 
too, depend on the prosperity of the agricultural 
classes. The Association appeals for aid to all, to 
every dealer in Textile Fabrios and to every Dress¬ 
maker in the United Kingdom. It does so the more 
readily because every class of society is more or less 
affected by the prevailing unfortunate state of things. 
We put forth exertions to improve our sheep and 
to encourage their production, but these efforts will 
be useless as long as there is no demand for their 
fleeces. The present depression reaches the Land- 
owner, the Farmer, the Manufacturer, and the Spin¬ 
ner. The endeavours of the Association . will be 
directed to so turn the tide of fashion, as to ensure 
to each the benefits which may be expected from a 
wide-spread determination among Englishwomen to 
do their best to encourage, revive, and support one 
of the oldest and most-widely beneficial branches of 
English Industry.” 

The following is a first list of Patronesses 
of the Association, and the list is increasing 
day by day. Such influential names cannot, 
we think, fail to secure the success of so excel¬ 
lent and patriotic a movement:— 


The Honorable Lady Thorold, The Honorable Mrs. Brand, 
The Honorable Mrs. Brassey, The Honorable Mrs. Beckett 
Denison. The Honorable Mrs. Pinch Hatton, The Honorable 
Mrs. Lowtlier, The Honorable Mrs. Portman, The Honorable 
Mrs. Edward Stanhope, The Honorable Mrs. Stirling, The 
Honorable Mrs. Percy Wyndham, Lady Borthwick, Lady 
Brassey, Lady Campbell of Blythewood, Lady Filmer, Lady 
Leslie, Lady Lampson, Lady Northcote, Lady Ramsden, 
Lady Sykes, Lady Tufton, Mrs. 8. Allsopp, Mrs. Tyssen 
Samuel Amherst, Mrs. Arthur Arnold, Mrs. W. W. Beach, 
Mrs. Ashmead-Bartlett, Mrs. Cavendish Bentinck, Mrs. 
Hamar Bass, Mrs. Bischoflshcim, Mrs. Bond Caball, Mrs. 
Barrington Campbell, Mrs. Cator, Mrs. Colston, Mrs. H. 
Strickland Constable, Mrs. Dawson, Mrs. Sotheron Estcourt, 
Mrs. E. P. Fox, Mrs. Feilden, Mrs. Cyril Flower, Mrs. Gil- 
low, of Leighton, Mrs. F. W. Grafton, Mrs. Greenall, Mrs. 
Sherwin Gregory, Mrs. Alfred Harris, Mrs. Adrian Hope, 
Mrs. Coleridge Kennnrd, Mrs. Frank Markham, Mrs. Mid¬ 
dleton Moore, Mrs. Naylor, Mrs. Pocklington, Mrs. Tharpe, 
Mrs. Villebois, Mrs. Hume Webster, Mrs. Robert Webster, 
Mrs. A. Wilson, Mrs. Charles Wilson, Mrs. Christopher 
Wilson. • 

Among the principal Drapers, Tailors and 
Dressmakers who are giving their support to 
this excellent movement we may nrtne:— 

Messrs. Debenham A Freebody, Haney A Nicholl, Howell 
A James, Jay, Lewis A Allenby, Marshall A Snelgrove, 
Redmayne, Russell A Allen, Waterloo House, Peter Robin¬ 
son, Chapman, Little A Radmancher, Beniamin, Brown A 
Son. Davis, Hill, Meyer and Mortimer, Webb Miles A Co., 
Redfem,nnd Pryce Jones of Newtown; Mesdames Eire, 
Holmes, Swaebe, Kelvin, Mercier, Roper, Mrs. Metcalfe, 
Mrs. Reilly, Mrs. Stratton, Mrs. Wellborn, Mrs. Mason, 
Mrs. Ward. 


\t Court imh ptg{| §4fe. 


LIST OF PATBONXSSXS. 

H. R. H. The Duchess of Edinburgh. H. R. H. The Prin¬ 
cess Christian, H. R. H. The Duchess of Cambridge, H. R. H. 
The Princess Mary Adelaide Duchess ofTeck, The Duchess 
of Abercom, Duchess of Athole, Duchess of Cleveland, 
Duchess of Manchester, Duchess of Marlborough, Duchess 
of Montrose, Eleanor Duchess of Northumberland, Duchess 
of Northumberland, Duchess of Roxburgh, Duchess of 
Sutherland. Maria Marchioness of Ailcsbury, Marchioness of 
Bath, Marchioness of Blandfonl, Marchioness of Conyngham, 
Dowager Marchioness of Downshire, Marchioness of Down- 
shire, Dowager Marchioness of Ely, Marchioness of Exeter, 
Marchioness of Hamilton. Marchioness of Headfort, Mar¬ 
chioness of Londonderry ^Marchioness of Salisbury, Countess 
of Bective, Countess of Bradford, Countess of Breadalbane, 
Countess of Browillow, Countess of Clanwilliam, Countess 
of Clarendon, Countess of Cork. Countess of Dalkeith, 
Countess of Dartrey, Countess of Delawarr, Countess of 
Denbigh, Countess of Dudley, Dowager Countess of Dun- 
more, Countess of Dunraven, Countess of Feversliam, Coun¬ 
tess of Galloway, Countess of Granville, Countess of Hare- 
wood. Countess of Hopetoun, Countess of Howe, Countess 
of Ilcnester, Countess of Lathom, Countess of LeconHeld, 
Countess of Listowel, Countess of Lytton, Countess of Mayo, 
Countess of Romney, Countess of Rosslyn, Countess of 
Somers. Countess of Sondes, Countess of Sefton. Countess 
of Scarborough, Countess of Suffolk, Countess of Winchel- 
sea. Countess of Whamcliffc, Countess of Yarborough, 
The Countess of Zetland, The Viscountess Bridport, The 
Viscountess Costlereagh, The Dowager Viscountess Downe, 
The Viscountess Hood, The Viscountess Newport, The 
Baroness Bolsover, The Lady Marion Alford, The Lady 
Alington. The Lady Bngot, The Lady Bateman, Lady 
Lucy Hicks-Bench, Lady Charles Beresford, Lady Bray- 
brooke. Lady Burghley, Ladv Carington, Lady Edward 
Cavendish, Lady Florence Chaplin, Lady Isabel Clayton, 
Lady Edward Pelham Clinton, Lady Colville of Culross, 
Lady Emily Hart Dyke, Lady Mary \Y entworth Fiitzwilliam, 
Lady Foley. Lady Hermione Graham, Lady Claude Hamil¬ 
ton. Lady Arthur Hill, Lady Maria Hood, Lady Inchiquin, 
Lady Emily Kingscote, Lady Laming ton, Lady Londes- 
borough. Lady Doreen Long, Lady Adeliza Manners, Lady 
Fanny Mnjonbanks, Lady Lilian Paulet, Lady Algernon 
Percy, Lady Charlotte Portal, Lady Raglan, Lady Elizabeth 
St. Aubyn, Lady Charlotte Schreiner, Lady Constance Stan¬ 
ley, Lady Suttield, Lmly Caroline Turner, Lady Mary Turner, 
Lady Vane, Lady Walsingham, Lady Wenlock. Lady Which- 
eote. Lady Wodehouse, Lady Wolverton, Lady Wombwell, 
The Honorable Lady St. John Mildmay, Lady Ribblesdale, 



P HE QUEEN (with various members of the 
Royal family) is enjoying her usual summer 
stay in the Highlands. The Court remains 
at Balmoral until the middle of November, 
when Her Majesty returns to Windsor Castle. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales with their three daughters honored Liverpool 
with a visit on Sept. 8th, on the occasion of the open¬ 
ing of the new dooks. The town was an fSte for the 
occasion, and the Royal visitors were greatly pleased 
with their reception. The Prince and Princess were 
the guest of the Earl and Countess Sefton, and the 
young Princesses were entertained at Knowsley Hall. 
The Royal party left Liverpool at midnight for Aber- 
geldie, where the Prince is enjoying sport with the 
Duke of Edinburgh. 

The Duke and Duohess of Edinburgh are visiting 
Her Majesty at Balmoral Castle. The youthful fami¬ 
ly of their Royal Highnesses left the Isle of Wight 
and returned to Eastwell Park on September 15th in 
charge of Captain Poore. 


The Crown Princess of Germany and her daughters 
have returned to Berlin. The Empress of Germany 
has issued a public letter of thanks to the nation for 
its sympathy during the late severe illness from which 
Her Majesty has happily recovered. 

The marriage of the Princess Victoria of Baden, 
granddaughter of the German Emperor, to the Crown 
Prince of Sweden took place at Carlsruhe on Sept. 
20th, the anniversary of the silver wedding of the 
bride’s parents. 

Prince Henry of the Netherlands, unole of the 
King, has died at the Hague, at the age of 81. This 
event will prevent the presence of the King and 
Queen of Denmark at the Court of Stockholm on the 
occasion of the entry of the Crown Princes on her 
marriage. 
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C|e SHjeate. 


*#• All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Plate, Kensing¬ 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department.” 

DRURY LANE. 

Here the continued success of Messrs. Augustus 
Harris and Merritt’s new play Youth is very signal 
and encouraging, and the piece promises to have a 
long run. The extraordinary scenic effects and the 
good acting, combined with the merits of the play 
itself, are calculated to take a firm hold on the mind 
of the playgoing public. 

THE PR1NCE8S’8. 

The Roman conqueror’s motto, with a variation, 
may be truly applied to The Lights o’ London, for 
Mr. Q. R. Sims's new drama appeared, was seen, 
and conquered at first sight. The enthusiastic recep¬ 
tion accorded to this admirable play on its first night, 
was, we believe, the initial step to a long success. 
The Lights o' London is a play which peculiarly ap¬ 
peals to the audience for whose pleasure it is pro¬ 
vided. In it Mr. Sims speaks directly to that class 
of whom our Laureate said 

“ Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reaping some¬ 
thing new; 

41 That which they hare dons but earnest of the things 
which they shall do" : 

and it is from this class of workers, whether by hand 
or head, in London town, that Mr. Sims, and they 
who so worthily interpret him to the public, will re¬ 
ceive the meed of praise and profit which is so fairly 
earned. Mr. Wilson Barrett supports the character 
of Harold Armytage in a manner which will add ma¬ 
terially to his reputation, already raised so high by 
former roles, and displays a versatility of genius 
which may well cause even his admirers to wonder. 
He speaks at once to the hearts of his audience, and 
never for a moment relinquishes the influence gained. 
Miss Eastlake, in the part of Bess, has achieved a 
distinct success, and the impersonation places her at 
once in the front rank as an actress of domestic 
drama. All the refinement, tenderness, and grace 
which marked the character of Lilian Westbrooke 
Appear in a tenfold degree in that of Bess, and Miss 
Eastlake’s interpretation of the part is perfect. The 
acting of Mr. George Barrett and Mrs. Stephens forms 
an admirable foil to the touching part of the drama, 
and the other characters are equally supported by a 
strong cast. The play is put on the stage in splendid 
style, the scenery being of a nature to specially at¬ 
tract a London audience. A long and successful run 
seems to be in store for The Lights o' London. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

The autumn season under the management of Mr. 
0. Francis has brought several novelties, musical and 
otherwise, before the public, the latest of which is 
the production of a new comedy in four acts, adapted 
by Sir. James Mortimer from Sardou’s Les Vieux 
Garcons, and called Reclaimed. The comedy is well 
put on the stage, and very well acted, the principal 
characters being supported by Messrs. Hermann 
Vczin, H. St. Maur, Alfred Bishop, and Arthur 
Dacre, and Mesdames Lydia Cowell, Lottie Venn, 
Ac., Ac. The piece, which has been well received, is 
well put together, and has one or two very strong 
situations. 

THE POLLY. 

Mr. Carton’s summer season at this snug little 
house has been mark 1 by the unqualified succt 88 of 
/ nii'fiuirne*’, l y Mr. A. \V. Pinero. The comical (if 
slight) plot is ad mini My worked out in strikingly- 
cornic situations, and with the brightest and crispest 
of dialogue, and the various characters are supported 
by clever artists. No one who covets the chance of a 
hearty laugh should omit a visit to the Folly while 



Imprudence keeps the stage, and all should be in 
time to witness the opening piece His Last Legs, in 
which Mr. Leonard Boyne gives a laughable sketch of 
an adventurous Irishman, whose interference in other 
people’s family affairs leads to comio and satisfactory 
results. 

THE COURT. 

This charming little house re-opened on September 
24th, the performance being unaer the direction of 
Mr. John Clayton, and consisting of a new drama en¬ 
titled Honour . The company is a very strong one, 
including Messrs. John Clayton, Arthur Cecil, Forbes 
Robertson, Dion Boncicault, Henry Neville, Ac., Ac., 
Mesdames Fanny Josephs, Louise Moodie, Carlotta 
Addison, Miss Marion Terry, Ac., Ac. The drama is 
preceded by To Parents and Guardians. The music 
(always a great feature at this house) is still under 
the direction of Herr Armbruster. 

NEW SADLER’S WELL8. 

The advent of Mr. F. B. Chatterton with a care¬ 
fully-selected and powerful company at this popular 
house is .an event which is eagerly anticipated, and 
will, we doubt not, be attended with success. The 
house opens on October 8th with Mr. Leopold Lewis's 
drama The Foundlings, or The Ocean of Life, in which 
Miss Leighton will appear, assisted by Mr. J. C. 
Cowper, Mr. McIntyre, and the full strength of the 
company. We are sure that all will join us in wish¬ 
ing success to this, the latest, undertaking of so 
popular a manager. 


The Colonel still continues to attract at the Prince 
or Wales’s, and Patience holds up a similar mirror 
to (estheticism at the Opera Cohique. Les Cloches 
de Comeville are heard again at the Gaiety, and a 
new play by Mr. G. R. Sims is announced to be in 
active preparation for the Vaudeville. 

The Royal Comedy Theatre, which is now being 
built by Mr. J. H. Addison in Panton Street, Hay- 
market, rapidly approaches completion, and will pro¬ 
bably be opened by Mr. Henderson on October 1st. 
The works have been carried out by Mr. Thomas 
Verity, the well-known architect, and it is confidently 
believed that the theatre will rank as one of the best 
ventilated and most artistically designed in London. 


Comsgoitbence. 

I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
for return, if found ineligible. 


[Owing to unusual press of matter we are com¬ 
pelled this month to deal with our Correspondence by 

Letters acknowledged with thanks from Miss 
McLean, Mrs. Russell, R. W. C., Alice, Miss E. 
Neilson, J. W., Mrs. Bruce, and Minna. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Year, 11s. (Id.; Six Moxins, Ss. 1*1.; 
Three Months, Ss; Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to lie paid to Louis Deykre A Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St„ Kensington. 

JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

The Scptemlier Niunlier 1ms l>een reprinted on account of 
the icreat demand. It contains a beautifully Colored Plate 
of Girls* and Children’s Presses, suitable for all occasions : 
also an uncolorcd Juvenile plate. Post-free for TM'elve 
St imps. Order at once, as only n few copies arc left. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and 9d Each, 

Comnrise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far snnerior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to aU Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up’with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 

Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. ...... ... , ... . , . 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM SEPT- 29th., TO OCT. 29th. 1881. 

ygt- in ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter 1 / any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

**• All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devore A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In consequence op the great increase 
OF BU 8 INES 8 , NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANY ORDER THAT DOE8 NOTCONTAIN A REMIT- 
TANCE. 

Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 10 and 11, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 
PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 
Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post, 
can have this done by enclosing a large 
envelope (about half the size of this page) 
stamped and addressed, with each order. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is Id. for all 
patterns up to 6d , and l|d. each 9d. pattern. 

If preferred we will provide the large envelopes 
for the nominal charge of id. each. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
■stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
& flat pattern c f the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must he paid for. 

*»• PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Cheat measures of 341 inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 

DRXSSE8 AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLE88 OTHERWISE 8TATRD. 

No 248.—The Osborne Bobo Princesse, with bouffant and 
slight train. . . 

328 —The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

•* 341 ’—The Simplicie Polonaise Princesse. 

99 36*4.—The Dulcie Polonaise Princesse. 

M 370 _jThe Osl»orne Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
” * tuine. Military boaquiue and upper skirt. 

382.—The 8t. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princesse 

t 390 .—Bathing Costums for a Lady. New style, 
408 —The 1 Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 

•’ * buttoning at back. 

411 —The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
** * and waistbelt, draped tnblier and bouffant. 

437 —The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 

99 ' polonaise Princesse with hood. 

412 —Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo- 
” * naisearevers, buttoning at bock. 

415—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 

w * * blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

434 .—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
99 ’ with yoke and gathered sleeves. . 

435 —The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
99 * at back, putted sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

450 —The Clifden Promenade Costume. Cuirasse 
99 “* oorsase, and Fishwife upper skirt. 

490 —Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tumque, 
M * with waistbelt. , 

407 —Iawu Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

” 490 —Princesse Dress with long full train. 

” 490 —New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me- 
*’ * dimn train, moderately full at back. 

16 —The Somnry Promenade Costume. Corsage- 
** ' habit, piniers, and tuniqne. 


n 17.—The Clincbaut, a short Walking Costume, 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

iAirge-tiztd Patterns. 

405. —Princesse Drees for a chest measure of 43 

inches. 

406. —Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 

inches. 

58. —The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

59. —The Biscboffscheim Costume. Corsage Red- 

ingote with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tnblier, and 
bouffant. 

71.—The Croisette Costume. Corsage a basques. 

Habit, tuuique, and bouffant. 

77 .—Tr-e Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage Redingote, and tuuique 
„ 78.—The Aginconrt Travelling Costume. 

„ 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 5b. —Princesse Night Dress. 

85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

” 87.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. 

88 .—Wedding Toilette. 

115.—The Curzon Costume. Pointed corsage, with 
Hnbit basque and tunique. 6 d. 

119a.—P romeunde Toilette for a Young Lady 15. 6 d. 

121. —The Brooke Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

122. —The Keppel Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

M 124.—The Warburtou Promeuade Costume. Prin- 
cesse Robe, with draped skirt. 6 d. 

,, 142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 
145.—The Essex Morning Costume, with i>leated 
body nnd waistbelt. 6 d. 

„ 147.—The May Fair Costume, for black satin. 9d. 

,, 148—The Desnrt Promenade Costume. 9d. 

,, 148.—The Harebell Ball Dress. 6 d. 

,, 150.—The Etoile Dinner Dress. 9d. 

„ 151.—’The Rosalie Dinner Dress. 6 d. 

„ 152.—The Conynghnm Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt and draperies. 6 d. 

„ 154.—The Zare Polonaise Princesse. 6 d. 

„ 163.—The Am£d£e Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and draped upper skirt. 9d, 

„ 165.—Garden Party Costume. 9d. 

166. —The Rosia Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 6 d. 

167. —The Zamoyska Costume. Long Jacket with 

gathered back, and skirt of walking length. 9d. 

„ 168.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab- 
lier, and bouffont. 9d. 

„ 169a.—T he Clorisse Costume. Gathered Polounise 
with waistbelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with vlistS front, gathered on chest, and 
trained skirt. 9d. 

171—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

.. 172.—The Foue Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
scarf. 9d. 

H 173.—Visiting Costume for blsck silk. 9d. 

,, G.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

AUGUST, 1881. 

190 —The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders and sleeves. 6 d. 

191. —.The Duuoombe Costume. Corsage a revere, 

tablier, and bouffant. 6 d. 

192. —The Freyciuet Seaside Costume. Draped po¬ 

lonaise, draperies, 6 d: gathered Cape, 3d. 

193. —The l>e Snlis Concert Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 194.—The Dash wood Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

„ 195.—The Moutresor Costume. Gathered corsage, 
folded tuuique, and draperies. 94. 

„ 196.—The Gnich 6 Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck and waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve. 6 d. 

197.—The Merode Black Silk Costume. 9d. 
tt 198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6 d. 

199.—The Amicia Costume for cloth. 6 d. 

., 201 .—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, an Joape. 

„ 202.—The Violet Costume. 9J. 

„ 203.—The Palmier Costume. 9d. 

„ 205.—The Marjolniue Costume. 9d. 

„ 206.—The NarcUse Costume. 9d. 

(t 207 .—The Melinnt he Costume. 9d. 

,, 210.—Travelling Costume. 9d. 

211 .—Moire Antique Dress. 6 d. 

SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

,, 213 .—The Treumyne Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 214.—The Rosse Cost time. Double-breasted jacket 

* and tipper skirt. 6 d. 

,, 215.—The Dartrey Costume. Body, slashed sleeve, 
*' tuuique nnd bouffant. 7 d. 

„ 225.—Tbe Granville Polonaise aud Scarf. 6 d. 

226. —The Surtees Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 

* upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

227. —The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 

sleeve. 6 d. 

227a.—T he New Diamond Apron, with gathered 

* front. Ladies’ size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3 d. 


„ 242.—Seaside Costume. 7d. 

,, 243.—Costume for a young lady of 16. 6d. 

,,244.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbaid Mautlc, new 
style. 74. 

„ 245.—Little Girl’s Blouse. 3d. 

PATTERNS FOR OCTOBER. 1831. 
rials 1 . 

,, 216.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, tuiique and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 247.—The Percy Visiting or Carriage Costume. 

Poiuted Corsage, upper skirt and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 248.—The Hilda Promenade Costume. Corsage and 
tunique skirt. 9d. 

Plats 2. 

,, 249.—The Gainsborough Promenade Costnme. Cor- 
snge and tunique. 6 d. 

„ 250.—Cariiage Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
bouffant. 94. 

„ 251.—Tke Florentia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, nnd bouffant. 9d. 

Plats 3. 

,, 252.—The Aberdeeu Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with atiieee belt, tnblier, aud bouffant. 7d. 
„ 253.—Reception Toilette. C* range aud draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 

„ 254.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

riats 4. 

„ 255—The Bennvan Mantle. 61. 

„ 256.—The Radnor Double-breasted Visite Jacket. 6 d. 
„ 257.—The Abergehlie Viiito. 6 d. 

„ 258.—The Olive Jacket. 6 d. 

„ 259.—The Goodwood Redingote Jacket, wiili seam 
ntwaixt. 6 d. Gwen full-died xrith this Magaiine. 
„ 260.—The Blantyre Visite. 6 d. 

„ 261.—The Murietta Visite. 6 d. 

,, 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 263.—The Grautley Paletot. 6 d. 

„ 264.—The Pomfret Cloak. 6 d. 

265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6 d. 

„ 266.—The KoKreuth Mantle. 6 d. 

PUls 5. 

„ 275.—Promenade Toilette. 9d. 

„276.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 277.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

Plats 6 . 

„ 204.—Promenade Costume. 61. 

„ 267.—Matiu 6 e, Jacket only. 6 d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6 d. 

,, 268.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 269.—Beige Costume. 9d. 

•* 270.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

Plats 8 . 

„ 271.—Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

,, 240.—Double-breasted Tailor-made Jacket. 64. 

„ 13*.-Visite Mantle. 6d. 

,, 272.—Morning Coatume. 6 d. 

„ 273a.— Visiting Costume. 9d. 

„ 274a.— Costume for Home. 94. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Redingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style some iinca 
called the Ladies* Coaching Coat. 


NEW SERIES 07 UND E RS KIR TS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

No. 1 .—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Drees. 

„ 2 .—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3 .—Dress 8 kirt, medium train. 

„ 4 .—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 5 .—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five dress skirts is supplied, for 1*. 94.; 
or any three for 1*. Id. 

, 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 74. 


ladies* 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price 0cL Each. 

Early Autumn Mantles. 

239.—Dolrnnu Visite with small sleeves. 6d. 

, 177.—Autumn Mantilla. 64. 

I, 56.—Autumn Visite. 6d. 

95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 64. 

„ 241.—Louis XV Mantilla. 6d. 

USEFUL STANDAUD STYLES. 

43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

,, 93.—The Balmoral Visite. 

94 .—The Coquette Jacket, fastening from left to 
right. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 
Continued on next page . 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


Gd. 


LADIKS' MANTLES, PELISSES, Ac .-Continu'd. 

„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
aud double breasted. 

„ 97.—The Duchesse Mautle. 

*» 93*—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

•* K^ sefcfca Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

„ 99a.—S ummer Mmtelette with gathered shoal 
ders. 6 d. 

»» 32 ?* ,i be Melena Visits, for morning or evening wear, 

„ 101 .—The Hamilton Bedingote Ulster, single* 
breasted, with seam tit waist. 

„ 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visits style. 

,. 103.—The Priucesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

,, 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

»» 111 .—Pelisse, very rich style. 

m 114.—The Maynard Visits Mantilla. 

,. 123.—The Esind Visits Mautle. 6 d. 

„ 131.—The Visits Mantilla. 6 d. 

„ 136.—Elegant Visits Mantle. 6 J. 

»»141.—The Josephine Mantilla : a pretty summer 
style. 6 d. 

„ 153.—The Cinq Mars Sommer Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 158.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder. 6 d. 

„ 164.—The Zephyr Summer Mantle. 6 d. 

»»h 1.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6 d. 

», 177.—The Altoua Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

,, 178.—The Laline Fichu. 6 d. 

„ 179.—The Hildegarde Visite with sleeves. 6 d. 

„ 189.—The Parisian Mantelet. 61. 

2 >K).—The Kinsale Mantilla. 6 d. 

»» T5.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

26.—The Dora Sortis du Bal. 

„ 246.—The Biarritz Sortie de bal; very elegant and novel 

, 499.—'The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close* 
fitting aud single-breasted, with new hood. 

u 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

»» 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

,, 425.—A<»turiaa Visite Mantle for silk or cachmi re. 

•i 426.—The Portia Visite, with gathered sleeve. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

„ 430.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

„ 431.—The Saltonn Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

„ 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

„ 466.—St. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

„ 493 1 .—Close-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

» 494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a loog Bedingote akirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES, Continued. 

», 220. The I»ncia Promenade Costumefor&little girl 
f 221._^ - - - 


,. 223.- 
, 224. 


„ 230.- 
„ 231.- 

, 232.- 
. 23 J.- 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Bach. 

-Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 
—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuuiqne. 
-Mourniug Visite Mantle. 

-Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

-Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tuuiqne 

-Half-Mourning Costume. Baseline a gilet and 
open tunique. 

-Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princesse. 
draperies and bouffant. 

-Mourning Costume. Corsage-Rediugote and 
skirt. 

-Mourning Costume. Corsage aud Tunique. 

.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

.—Outdoor Monrning Visite. (Tbe skirt is of 
tbe usual form.) 

.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

.-Half-monrning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

# # # For Underskirts, see above. 

NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of flength for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tigli t-fittiu g buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

hack seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttouiug 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight tdeeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 

Costumes may be had separately, price 3 d. each. 


1. 
2 .- 

3. 

4. - 

5. 

6 . - 

7. - 

8 . - 

9. - 

10 . 
11 . 

M 12. 

M 13. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3 d. for all marked on, the list as under 11 years of age 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

Juvenile Costumes ron Autums a»d Wiktkr, 1881, 

,, 216.—The Sylvie Costume for a child of 5 . 3 d. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a yonug lady of 
14. 6d. 

,. 21 S.—Toe Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6 . 3 d. 
»• 219. — rho Effio Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. 6 d. 


■The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4 . 3d. ‘ 
-The Peninsular, a new gathered Mautle. fid. 
-Mourniug Costume. 9 d. 

"The W ilfreda Promenade Costume; corsage 
and tunique. 9d. 

Child’s Pinafore. 3d. (Given full.sited with this 
Magazine.) 

^a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 
-The Lolotto Costume for a girl of 7 . 3 d. 

The Mignonette Low-necked Dress for a child 

-The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3 d. 

-The “ Comfortable " Ulster for a young lady of 
13* 6 cL 

U8BFUL STANDARD 8TTLKS- 

20 . —Baby s Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor* 
sage Priucesse, and plastron and capes. 

21 . —Ihe Clementina Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9 
22 *—The 1 ? eraande Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11 * 
23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 :* 

double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

.• 29* Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12 . 

- 33b.—H aby’s first Pelisse, with Cupe. 

Gl.— The Cecile Visite for a girl vf 10 . 

The Vauessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 
Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 
t» j®-—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4 . 

64. —The Emma Costume for a girl of 12 . Prin* 
cesse tunique, with Sailor's oollor. 

65. —The Janet Dress for a girl of 5 . 

66 . —The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8 
67a .—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl il or 12. 6 d 
Z?'“ 2 ? l ! ble * brea « t « (l Jftck «t for a little girl of 5 
71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7 . 

*2.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin- 

oesse tunique and draperies. 

78a.— Girl's Paletot, S.B , of 14. 6 d. 

80.—Costume for a be y or girl of 4 or 5. 

,, 109. Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

,, 137. Little Edith's Costume for a girl of 10 . 

„ 138.—The Lucia Costume, for a child of 5 . 

»» 139.—The Ed me Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a.— Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3 d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years old. * 3 d 
„ 175.—Child’s Frock. 3 d. 

„ 176.—Child’s Pelisse with double cape. 4 d. 

„ 175a.— Boy's high necked Blouse, with deep rfissl 
cape. 3d. 

•‘IS 1- D . U ^?.i Bri ? ht ?, n ToUeM «> (7 to 8 jean) 3 . 1 . 

»» J06.—Boy s Milauaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d 
„ 209.—Boy’s Hungarian Blouse. 3 d. 

J L—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8 . 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12 . 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a young 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

J 4.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6 d. 

J 6 .—Boy's Sailor’s Suit, nge 7 to 8 . 6 d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, age 10 toll. 6 d. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
f° r a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Kobe Priucesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
_ __ * or 6 . Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12 .—Ihe same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8 or 9 . 

J 13.—Priucesse Dress for a child of 4 . 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12 ; similar shape to No. 211 . 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6 d. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May l»e used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.— Single-breasted Ulater with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.— Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 y ears. 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years old. 

J 23 —Priucesse Frock with low neckiuid short sleeve 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

No. 328a.— The Orleaus Lawn Tenuis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. 6 d. 

,, 328b. —Ditto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6 d. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

337a.— Robe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

349.—Pi iucesee Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

,, 399-—The Annette Costnme. Draped Princesse 
tuuiqne for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

400. —The Olga Demi. saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9 . 

401. —The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—Tbe Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier,' and 
bouffant. 

403.—Tbe Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

«»404.—Little Victoriue’s Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor’s collar and sosb. 

476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tuuiqne 
and upper skirt. 

» 485.—The Vic.'oria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

* 487.— ^viufcer Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5 , 3d. 
it 401.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 years old, Sd. 

„ 493.—Hiuidk-rchief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel siyle. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Pricee.J 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 201, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, acre 
11 to 12; chest 28*. age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
pnee 6d. each; the completo set, 2s. 6d., 

^ LADIES’ SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chert Measures, 31*, 33, 34*, 36, 37*, 39*. 
Jl > 4-L Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. e ach ; the complete set, 3s. 

%* Phis list is added to every month ; jor fhirttculars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magoshts. 

, •** Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion . 

*** These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing} 34£ inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN. 

DB VERB’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER. 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which mnst be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

DEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 

(Including Crate , Packing , and free delivery 
4 miles of Charing Cross , or at any London 
Terminus.) 
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They are made in 10 sizes, and are indis¬ 
pensable adjuncts to the Dressmaker’s art. 
An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
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FuXb sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price from 6J. to 9d each. 
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No. 295.-— Front and Blck. 


No. 296.— Back and Fron 


No. 207.— Back and Front. 


Fall-sized patterns, numbered as above, may be had from the Editors, price Sixpence and Ninepcnce each 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS 

The rapid and decided approach of cold 
wintry weather has turned the attention of 
drapers and dressmakers to the production of 
suitable costumes. Our artist has met the 
demand for winter dresses with an admirably 
arranged selection of novelties and useful 
styles, as will be seen by a glance at our 
plates. 

The leading idea in materials for winter are 
of the two extremes: exceeding richness, and 
an almost puritanical plainness. This is visible 
alike in Dresses and Mantles; the richest vel¬ 
vets, plushes, brocades, heavy moires, and lus¬ 
trous satins are seen side by side with the 
severe simplicity of “ tailor-made ” tweeds and 
serges. 

Brocaded velvets and plushes will be as 
fashionable as they were last winter, and moire 
has quite regained its old supremacy. A new 
material is introduced very effectively into 
dresses, viz., a watered plush, which is very 
striking, and is made in all the fashionable 
colours. Chenille, both in the piece for gar¬ 
ments, and in various styles of trimming, is 
very fashionable. Jet passementerie, and vari¬ 
ous colored beaded trimmings retain their hold 
on public favor. Steel is less used as a trim¬ 
ming, but is still very effective for slight 
mourning. Among the plainer materials the 
English woollen sand lustres are rapidly making 
their way; the facility they display for draping 
and mixing with other and richer materials 
making them an important item in the various 
combinations of costume. 

Velveteens, both plain and stamped, are very 
fashionable and useful, and so many good 
makes are now before the public, that an elegant 
costume may be made from this charming 
texture at a small cost. 

There is little change in the form of dresses, 
beyond a decided tendency to a return to the 




panier style. A modified and simple illustra¬ 
tion of this is shown on No. 286, which our 
. readers would do well to copy, ns great discre¬ 
tion is necessary in adapting the panier stylo 
to the figure, and it is a fashion easily to be 
carried to an ungraceful excess. 

The short skirts of walking dresses are 
usually covered with several flounces, or with 
one deep kilt, over which, at the back, a bouffant 
is gracefully draped. Where the costume is 
cn polonaise , the prettiest way is to allow the 
overdress to open from the waist in front, like 
289. 

Mantles are very long and large, of handsome 
materials, and richly trimmed. Our Mantle 
Plate last month, and the various forms in the 
present number, give such ample details of 
style and trimming that we need say nothing 
further here of that part of costume. We 
must, however, mention the increasing favor 
accorded to the double-breasted Casaque like 
214 in our September number. This is made 
in velvet, plain and stamped, plush, cloth, and 
brocade, and may bo worn as an indoor or out¬ 
door garment according to the weather. 

Bonnets are still worn very small and close- 
fitting, and are, in many cases, composed en¬ 
tirely of one article, such as leaves, feathers, or 
beads. Others are of plush, trimmed with 
flowers or beads, arranged en diademe. Hats 
are very large and picturesque-looking. They 
are mostly of plush, and trimmed with hand¬ 
some shaded feathers. In fact in millinery of 
all its branches there is a perfect rage for 
feathers of all kinds, from the close pheasant’s 
breast to the long graceful plumes of the 
ostrich. 

In compliance with a very generally expressed 
desire on the part of our subscribers, we have, 
this month, given the back and front views of 
every Costume, and all our plates are specially 
designed to suit the taste of English ladies, 
many of whom have not found the plates de¬ 
signed for us by the various Parisian houses so 
useful as the special designs from which our 
plates 1 to 4 havo been engraved. In future 
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THE WORLD OP FASHION. 


we shall only give the Paris plates occasionally, 
so as to give our readers an exact idea of both 
styles. 

Our “ Instructions for Dressmaking ” are 
again given at the request of a large number 
of our new subscribers. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Germain, Pam, 
October 27th, 1881. 

Ma Ch4re Amie, 

Paris is itself again; everywhere we meet elegant 
and handsome women. The theatres are full of 
pretty toilettes, all showing new combinations and 
new colors. The Bois looks autumnal, both in itself 
and in its costumes. The toilettes are already being 
trimmed with fur: one would think winter was setting 
in sooner than usual, although we have still warm 
sunshine on many days. 

Dresses of cloth, velvet, velveteen, satin, brocades, 
are all trimmed with rich plush or fur. 

The last novelty in trimming for dresses is the 
embroidery on the same material. The dress is made 
with two or three flounces, edged with embroidery; 
the overskirt is composed of a drapery, laid in folds 
on the hips, and gathered in the middle of front; 
well bouffante behind, and trimmed all round with 
embroidery. With this skirt is worn a jacket, made 
with velvet or plush. 

Cloth costumes are quite the fashion for morning 
oalls; they are invariably of one shade, either forestier 
vert, or bleu marine ; they are trimmed with cord and 
tassels, and at back by a wide sash. 

Evening dresses for young ladies are made of 
bouiUonni satin, blue, pink, or any color. Between 
each bouillonnd is sewn a lace flounce, which falls on 
the bowiUonni ; as many as ten flounoes are sewn on 
the front and sides of the skirt; the back is made 
with a drapery of laoe ; the cuiraeee bodyis of satin, 
covered with lace: the skirt is short. This toilette 
looks very vaporeuse and pretty. 

Theatre toilettes are generally made of velvet, 
plush, and satin, trimmed with rich lace, or very 
open embroidery. The skirts have long trains : the 
trains are trimmed all round with a double rdohing, 
a chieori , well lined, so as to keep in good position. 

Evening dresses for home are usually of light ma* 
terial, so as to enliven the coin dufeu. Dresses that 
are slightly soiled, or that could not be worn again 
next season, will answer very well; the only alteration 
to make is to cut them open in square, or in V form 
in front, and to shorten the sleeves. Dark dresses 
can also be worn, provided they are trimmed with 
lace and bright colored ribbon. Little is required by 
a woman of taste and ingenuity to turn out a hand¬ 
some evening dress, and a great deal of comfort and 
happiness is derived from such (as one may say) 
trifling resources. 

The new woollen materials for this winter are: 
Cheviotte multi colore; Bure ; vigognes d’Ecosse; Eng¬ 
lish cloth; drap de France. For trimmings:—em¬ 
broidery, plush, velvet, and chenille. Apropos, just 
a word about chenille. It is seen in everything and 
everywhere: most elegant scarfs and mantillas, bands 
of trimmings, bodies, hats and bonnets, muffs, and 
even home slippers are made of chenille. The new 
chenille Mantilla is doubly woven; the outside is 
black; the inside red, blue, pink, Ac. This looks 
very charming and novel, and is most becoming— 
principally to fair ladies. 

Winter Mantles are all long, and are richly trimmed 
with fur, lace, passementerie , plush, Ac. (I see your 
artist has given you a very good selection of the best 
styles worn.) The materials are chosen for their 
warmth, suen as sealskin, moutonne cloth, Yorkshire 
cloth, or cachemire de VInde lined with fur. Thin ma¬ 


terials, such as satin, brocades, silk, or cachemire are 
warmly lined inside. 

COKTESSE DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 

< 

NJ1. The fulLtixed Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all out for Ladies of medium height, and of proper- < 
Honate figure: measuring 84} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns , so that the seams jtbbd kot be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole gf the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. Jfat any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editoks will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, IP, 

THE 

8TONOR CORSAGE A BASQUES HABIT. (285.) 

Our first pattern is the Corsage for the Stonor 
Costume, shown on the second figure of our third 
plate. It ispointed in front and forms a coat tail at 
the back. Tne pattern is composed of seven pieces, 
vis.:—front; sidepiece; back; collar; top side of 
sleeve; under side of sleeve (a long narrow curved 
piece); and epaulette. 

On the front we have marked by pricking the breast 
pleats, and the fish under the arm. On the side pieoe 
the pleat of coat tail is marked by pricking. In the 
back, the pleats are marked by pricking. In the 
collar we have cut a notch at the place of the shoulder 
seam. In the sleeve, the top side is widened at the 
back seam and the under side narrowed, so as to take 
the seam out of sight and more under the arm ; the 
top side must therefore be fulled at elbow as shown 
by the pricking: the top part of the under side of 
sleeve is marked by two small cuts (11) so as to leave 
no chanoe of its being sewn in wrong side upwards. 

At the top of this sleeve there must be a puffing, as 
shown in the engraving, and over this puffing, and 
under the arm, the epaulette is placed; the place 
marked by two cuts goes under the arm and corres¬ 
ponds with the two outs in under side of sleeve, the 
notch corresponds to the notch in the sleeve head and 
the pointed ends being folded over on the pricked 
lines, and meeting at top of shoulder and so forming 
the epaulette. 

THE CAMOYS SLEEVE. (286A.) 

Our second pattern is the Sleeve of the Camoys 
Costume, shown on fig. 3 of plate 3. We have given 
the puffed part only, as the sleeve itself may be cut 
from No. 285 just described. We have marked by 
pricking the under side of armhole, the drawing in in 
the middle, and the gatherings at shoulder, middle, 
and bottom edge of puff. 

Jejjcnjjtion 

®f % plates of Costume. 

Full-sized pattertis of all the Dresses, Cosaques , 
Pelisses, $c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 9 d. each, for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

*% The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(278).—The Bective Promenade Toilette 
made of brown mohair, trimmed with the same 








colored satin. The jacket body ia opened in front 
and back, and trimmed with a large collar and cuffs 
of satin; the overskirt is well draped on the right 
side with a rosette of passementerie and tassels, and 
is edged all round by a band of satin. The under¬ 
skirt consists of a long plissi, attached to the over¬ 
skirt on the left side to keep it in order. It will take 
17 yds. medium width mohair; 3 yds. satin; 18 but¬ 
tons ; 1 passementerie trimming. 

Fig. 2.—(279).— 1 The Stockholm Visite, made of 
shuddas, trimmed with black fox fur. It is gathered 
all round the neck by five rows of gathers, then is 
taken in at the waist by gathers and a bow of satin : 
it is trimmed all round with fox fur. Will require 
4 yds. shuddas; 7 yds. fur; 1£ yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(280).—The Alington Promenade Toilette 
made with mauve satin, trimmed with lace; the body 
is gathered and pleated back and front, cut quite 
round; the overskirt is laid in folds in front, forming 
a scarf, and well draped behind on an underskirt of 
gathered flounces ana bouillonnis. Quantities re¬ 
quired : 17 yds. satin; 6 yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(281).—The Templemore Afternoon Tea 
Gown of dove-colored cachemire, trimmed with blue 
satin and coquillis of white lace. The dress is made 
in princesse form, with a bouillonni plastron in front. 


sleeves are very pretty. Will take 5 yds. cachemire 
double-width; 4} yds. satin; 18 yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(282).—The Alice Home Toilette of silver- 
grey alpaca, trimmed with red Batin ribbon of the 
shade called Princess of Wales's. The body is gathered 
front and back, and trimmed with a handsome lace 
collar; the overskirt is laid in pleats in front, and is 
elegantly draped behind; it is trimmed all round with 
a Batin niching, a fringe, and lace. The underskirt 
consists of lace or embroidered flounces, edged by a 
satin balayeuBe. Will require 4 yds. double-width 
alpaca for overskirt; 9 yds. wide embroideiy, or 12 
yds. lace ; 3 yds. narrow embroidery or 4 yds. lace; 
16 yds. satin ribbon ; 2± yds. balayeuse. 

Fig. 3.—(283).—The Ernestine, an Elegant Dinner 
Dress of olive-green satin, trimmed with brocade. 
The cuirasse body is pointed back and front, edged 
by two cross folds of satin, which may bo of the same 
color as the sash, or olive-green, as represented on 
the plate: the underskirt is composed of wide tabs of 
brocade and plissis of satin, crossed by draperies of 
the same : the back is well puffed and ornamented by 
a long moiri sash, matching in color the flowers of 
the brocade. Quantities required: 16 yds. satin; 
4 yds. brocade; 4 yds. ribbon for sash. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

%* This Plate is headed by three Babies’ Bonnets, 
made of white satin, trimmea with white satin ribbon 
and blonde lace. They may be made in satin to 
matoh the oolor of dress. 

Fig. 1.—(284).—The Alberta Promenade Costume, 
in a slate-colored woollen material, trimmed with 
same shade satin ribbon: the shoulders, and the 
front and back of cloak are bouillonnis and gathered, 
the fulling forming the sleeves, which are also bouiU 
lonnis ana gathered. A fluted flounce edges the cloak 
all round. The overskirt consists of a polonaise, 
well draped back and front, and cut in battlements; 
it is worn over an underskirt, flounced to matoh the 
cloak. It will require for cloak only 6 yds. material; 
2 yds. satin ribbon ; 12 buttons. For aress : 13 yds. 
material; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(285).—The Stonor Morning Costume in 
black cachemire and Albert crepe. The cuirasse body 
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is cut long, slightly pointed in front, and forming coat 
tail behind: it is trimmed with a crepe collar and 
cuffs, and is bouillonni at shoulders. The overskirt 
is draped in deep pleats in front, and is bouffant at 
back : the underskirt is made of crepe, heading three 
small plissis. Quantities required: 12 yds. cachemire ; 
5 yds. crepe; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(286).—The Camoys Toilette, made of 
lustred woollen material; the body is gathered round 
the neck and waist, and then forms the overskirt, 
which is well draped in front to form a slight panier ; 
the back is draped in three places, and the whole is 
edged by lace. The underskirt is short and plain, 
trimmed with only two flounoes. Will take 12 yds. 
material; 7 yds. lace. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

# # # At the upper part of this Plate we have given 
a Sailor’s Jacket for young ladies, inside the front of 
which is worn the cravat, which is placed between the 
front and back. On our Plate the jacket is trimmed 
with a large collar to contrast in color; if the jacket 
is made in white flannel it may be of light blue { Ac., 
Ac.: the cravat is made with embroidery, satin, or 
silk ; 1} yds. is sufficient for it. The jacket is made 
with 2 yds. of serge or flannel; i yd. for collar. 

Fig. 1.—<287).—The Bradford Mother Hubbard 
Cloak. This very long cloak is made in all colors, 
particularly brown and black; it relieves the wearer 
from the necessity of dressing very elegantly during 
the wet weather, for the cloak may be made long enough 
not to show the skirt at all: it is plissi down the 
back, to give enough fulness for sitting down. The 
sleeves are made tight at the wrist for warmth and 
comfort. It will take 8 yds. woollen material, or 4 yds 
cloth; 8 yds. narrow ribbon; 3 yds. wider for the 
back. 

Fig. 2.—(288).—The Frederica, an Elegant Costume 
in black velvet or velveteen. The front is cut in 
princesse form, slightly draped at sides under the 
tassels : then it is cut up, and a fan-shape plissi let 
in (this plissi might be made with satin), and kept 
together with brandebourgs ; the back forms a chasseur 
jacket, bound with passemente\-ie, and falling over a 
well draped skirt. Quantities required : 14 yds. vel¬ 
veteen, or 19 yds. velvet; if satin inside, 1£ yds ; 14 
brandebourgs; 3 yds. passementerie ; 6 tassels. 

Fig. 3.—(289).—The Edgcumbe Visiting Costume of 
English woollen material; polonaise and skirt to 
match, or otherwise, according to taste. The polo¬ 
naise is closed by buttons down to the waist, then it 
opens over the underskirt: the back is elegantly 
draped under a large bow : the whole is trimmed at 
the edges by four rows of braid. The underskirt is 
made with flounces and bouillonnis. It will take 16 
yds. material; 9 buttons. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3 and 4. 

PLATE THE SIXTH, 

Fig. 1.—(290).—The Headfort Toilette, made of 
brown alpaca, and satin of a darker shade : the cui - 
rasse body is buttoned behind; the front has an elegant 
pleated gilet : the skirt is laid in deep pleats, headed 
by a gracefully-draped sash of satin: elegant bows 
trim the left side. Quantities required : 12 yds. 
alpaca; 3 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(291).—The Beatrice Costume, very suit¬ 
able for a young lady’s evening wear, made of light- 
colored alpaca, trimmed with white laoe. The dress 
may be white alpaca, and the sash and ribbon may be 
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minating by a bow : the back is elegantly draped in 
bouffants and puffs, over an underskirt composed of 
narrow flounces, edged by lace. It will take 14 yds. 
mohair or alpaca ; 3 yds. ribbon for sash; 4 yds. for 
bands and bows : 14 yds. lace. 

Fig. 3.—(292).—The Christina, a long Paletot made 
of satin, trimmed with skunk, and lined with squirrel 
fur: this paletot is made to fit the figure, and to 
nearly cover the dress; it is elegant, warm, stylish 
and becoming. Will require 7 yds. satin; 2 yds. fur; 
fur cuffs and collar ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—K293).—The Portia, a plissi cloak made of 
shuddas, lined with surah: it is gathered front and 
back in a square shape, from which start the pleats : 
the sleeves are gathered on the shoulders, and at the 
wrists, and terminate in a point, ornamented by a bow. 
This forms a most comfortable winter wrapper. Will 
take 10 yds. shuddus ; 24 yds. ribbon. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

Fig. 1.—(294).—The Maud, a Young Lady’s Costume 
made of cache mire and velvet. The polonaise over- 
ekirt is made with blue cachemire .* it is slightly 
gathered round the neck and at waist by a band and 
sash : the sleeves are gracefully puffed and gathered 
at the wrist. The overskirt is well draped by velvet 
bows over a blue velvet underskirt, composed of 
bouillonn^s. The whole is very pretty, and the colors 
are most fashionable. Quantities required: 5 yds. 
double-width cachemire ; 10 yds. velvet; 3 yds. velvet 
ribbon for sash; 8 yds. for bows : 6 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(295).—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume 
of drab cloth, trimmed with dark-brown ribbon. The 
cape is ornamented with bows on each shoulder: there 
are bows to loop the dress, and a bow behind. The 
overskirt is opened and well draped in front and at 
back over a plissi underskirt. Will require 8 yds. 
cloth; 12 buttons ; 34 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(296).—The Eulalia Toilette, made of black 
silk and satin. The corset cuirasse , the draperies of 
body, and the uuderskirt are of satin: the rest is 
silk. This very elegant costume is the last model 
just out, and is very becoming to slender figures. It 
will take 12 yds. satin ; 74 yds. silk ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(297).—'The Boulogne Toilette. It is made 
with velvet and cloth: the underskirt and pnffs of 
sleeves are of velvet; the overskirt of cloth. It is 
made with a yoke body, pleated front and back, and 
relevSe by buttons, and well draped at the back. 
Quantities required: 44 yds. cloth, doable-width; 
6 yds. velveteen; 3 dozen buttons. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.—(764 a).—B edingote Jacket, made of drab 
cloth, with a seam about four inches below the waist. 
It is double-breasted and buttons to the waist. The 
back view is shown on fig. 3. Quantities required: 
34 yds. cloth, double width ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(768).—Newmarket Jacket,double-breasted 
buttoned to the waist, and opened en to show a 
waistcoat. Same form of back as previous number. 
Will require 34 yds. cloth; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—Shows tho back views of fig. 1 and fig. 2. 

Fig. 4.— (734a). —Single-breasted Ulster, made of a 
thick Cheviot, ornamented with collar, cuffs, and deep 
pockets. Back the same as 769, except for the seam 
across the waist. It will take 4 yds. Cheviot ; 24 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(769).—Back view of fig. 6 and fig. 4, with 
the addition of the cape. 


BEYOND ATONEMENT. 

By Helen Lesteange. 
CHAPTER II. 


<p* EN days after Charles Eglinton left 
Dewchurch Manor, the home of his 
boyhood, driven from that familiar 
spot because the woman he loved 
r> refused to release him from his 
promise of secresy, Eugenie Dun- 
bar also left the house on another 
visit to Harefield Abbey. 

Old Lady Dunbar had answered her grand¬ 
daughter’s letter in a gracious and forgiving 
spirit, expressing a wish that Eugenie should 
come to Harefield and make acquaintance with 
Grace Felspar, her cousin, “ whose quiet man¬ 
ner and amiable disposition/’ wrote her lady¬ 
ship, might afford a good example to anyone 
willing to profit by them.” 

Eugenie had made a wry face at this hint of 
Miss Felspar’s perfections, but she accepted 
her grandmother’s invitation with alacrity, 
and departed to Harefield Abbey with her 
heart full of hopes of conquest. There was 
but little thought of poor banished Charles in 
that shallow mind as she made the journey, 
and still less when she went down to dinner on 
the evening of her arrival with Lord George 
Thanet. 

Lord George, who was the youngest son of 
the Marquis of Southshire, lived on an estate 
which came to him through his mother’s 
family, and which was within an easy ride of 
Harefield Abbey. 

He was, therefore, a constant visitor at the 
house of Lady Dunbar, and had paid much 
attention to Eugenie; but his visits had not 
ceased when that young lady left the Abbey, 
and some of the servants thought that Grace 
Felspar’s quiet beauty, and, perhaps, her wealth, 
for the orphan girl was a great heiress, had a 
more powerful attraction for Lord George 
Thanet than even Eugenie Dunbar's splendid 
figure and enchanting face. 

But let servants talk as they will, Eugenie 
found no diminution of attention from her old 
admirer as he sat beside her at the somewhat 
formal dinner in the oak-panelled dining-room. 
All the old warmth of look, all the old license 
of speech was there, and it must be confessed 
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that Eugenie, who looked her best, made the 
most of her opportunity. 

After dinner he was by her side in the draw* 
ing-room, hanging over the piano while she 
sang, pointing out new faces in the photograph- 
albums, and even proposed a moonlight walk 
upon the terrace, but this, Eugenie, meeting 
the cold disapproving glance of her grand¬ 
mother, declined with a pensive sigh. 

" I shall win him yet,” she said to her vain 
heart that night, in her own room, '* I shall 
win him yet, and then good-bye to my old life 
of makeshifts and contrivances.” 

But for all that, and in spite of an early visit 
from Lord George, Eugenie Dunbar wrote a 
letter in the afternoon to her absent lover—a 
letter which renewed the vow of constancy 
which even now she was scheming for the 
means to break, a letter which assured Charles 
Eglinton of affection even while she looked 
forward to another evening spent in the sub¬ 
jugation of his rival. 

But the eyes for which it was written failed 
to read between the lines, and when Charles 
Eglinton mused on her words of love, her pro¬ 
mise of stedfastness, there was not the shadow 
of a doubt in his mind concerning her truth 
and affection for him. 

He received the letter at Southampton, where 
he was making preparations for a voyage to 
Australia to seek the fortune which seemed 
denied to him in England. His slender means 
had well-nigh come to an end during his 
search for employment, and he had by accident 
lighted on an old friend of his mother’s family, 
who was returning to his sheep farm in the 
colony, accompanied by an orphan niece, and 
who generously offered him his passage out, 
and employment on his arrival. Immediately 
on receipt of Eugenie's epistld he sat down to 
answer it, writing a long and loving letter, in 
which he related his plans in fullest confidence 
to his betrothed wife. He told her he had 
accepted Mr. Mason's generous offer, subject 
to one condition. He had made a last appeal 
to her uncle, an appeal for forgiveness and re¬ 
storation, and if this were successful he hoped 
to return to Dcwohurch, and then obtain her 
leave to tell Geoffrey Dunstan the truth, and 
ask his eonsent to their marriage. If he re¬ 
ceived no answer from her uncle, then ho 
should accept Mr. Mason’s proposal, and go 
out with him to the far-off country where ho 
hoped to make a home for his wife in a few 
years. 

“ But I hope,” the letter ooneladed, “1 hope that 
ypur unole will reply to me, and that we need not bo 


parted, for surely, dearest, you will not refuse me 
permission to tell him the truth oonoerning us. And 
then what joy will be ours, dearest, if we can all 
settle down in the old house together, a happy, united 
family circle, And Borne day, when we are married, 
you shall masquerade in the shepherd's-plaid shawl 
and cottage bonnet onoe more—positively for the last 
time—to show them how perfect that disguise was 
whioh made people think my peerless Eugenie a 
village maid. I cannot think, darling, that we shall 
ever see Australia after alL I think your uncle cannot 
resist my last appeal. I am almost hourly expecting 
his answer in some way or other.” 

There was much more iu the letter, much of 
love, of trust, of fondest confidence, and it 
touched even the shallow heart of Eugenie 
Dunbar with a solemn feeling of the great 
weight and responsibility of such a love. 

But it did not turn her aside from her pur¬ 
pose. No, not though she laid it upon her 
heart, hidden under scented folds of muslin 
and lace,' did it prevent her from laying her 
toils and setting her snares to entrap the heart 
of George Thanet. 

She was guarded, however, in her plot, for 
she saw from the first that Lady Dunbar had 
set her free against her intimacy with her old 
admirer. Eugenie saw this dissatisfaction 
plainly, but no hint of the truth readied her 
until one day about three weeks after her 
arrival at Harefield. 

She had been summoned from the croquet- 
lawn and the company of Lord George to her 
grandmother’s room. 

The afternoon post was in, and a letter ad¬ 
dressed to herself, bearing the Southampton 
postmark lay on the hall-table. She took it up 
as she passed, and slipped it into her pocket. 
Lady Dunbar’s room overlooked the croquet 
lawn, and was a pleasant sunny chamber. 
Here, as she entered, Eugenie found her grand¬ 
mother and Grace Felspar. 

Lady Dunbar looked pleased and excited, 
and on Grace's round cheek mantled a deep 
blush. 

“Como here, Eugenie,” Baid her ladyship, 
as the girl entered the room, “ Grace and I 
have pleasant news for you.” 

“ Yes P ” said Eugenic, cheerfully. 

**I have had a letter from Major Felspar, 
who is with his regiment in India. He is 
Grace’s uncle and guardian, you know, and 
this letter is in reply to one I wrote him some 
time ago.” 

“ Yes,” again assented Eugenie, puzzled by 
the intent look which Lady Dunbar fixed upon 
her face. 

“ This letter,” continued her ladyship,” gives 
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his consent to Grace’s immediate marriage with 
Lord George Thanet. So we shall be gay, you 
see, Eugenie.” 

The girl called pride to her aid, and with a 
courage worthy of a better cause, she sat down 
and discussed the question of the marriage with 
her cousin, While Lady Dunbar descended to 
the library to summon Lord George, and ac¬ 
quaint him with his good fortune. 

But it was a hard task for Eugenie, and as 
soon as she could do so with a good grace, she 
excused herself, and sought her own room, 
where she gave way to a burst of disappointed 
feeling. 

When the bitter storm had partly spent itself, 
Eugenie Dunbar remembered her lover’s letter. 
She took it from her pocket, and opened it. 

A strange sense of comfort and hope stole 
oveif her as she read the tender words of that 
epistle. Here at least was rest, and shelter; 
here was peace and freedom from disappoint¬ 
ment—a love that would never fail. 

Her whole heart, shallow and deceitful as it 
was, went out to her absent lover, as she read 
his closing words— 

“ I have waited to hear from Dewchurch until I am 
fain to confess that there is no forgiveness for me, at 
least now. That mast remain in the futnre, and I 
have now mode all arrangements for accompanying 
Mr. Mason to Australia. We sail in the Snowflake the 
day after to-morrow. Let me have one word from yon, 
dearest, before I leave my native land; ono word to 
assure me that your heart goes with me to the strange 
far-off country to which I am bound, and that you will 
join me there, when I have a home to offer you.” 

Her heart went out to him in that moment 
as it had never gone before; the assurance of 
his love seemed to heal the bitter disappoint¬ 
ment which her vanity had sustained. 

“ He is true to me,” she said, with a burst of 
passionate tears; “he is true to me, he will 
love me now and always. I will go to him. I 
will cast in my lot with his from this day 
forward.” 


CHAPTER HI. 

It was the night before the sailing of the 
Snowflake, and Charles Eglinton sat alone in 
the little sitting-room of the waterside hotel 
which he shared with Mr. Mason. 

That gentleman was absent, having excused 
himself in some perturbation of mind from 
keeping his young friend company. He had 
been much annoyed by receiving a letter at 
the last moment from his niece, who was to 
have joioed him that day at Southampton, an¬ 
nouncing her marriage, and consequent in¬ 
ability to accompany him to Australia, where 

SMI_ 



he was sadly in want of a housekeeper of his 
own kith and kin. 

The young lady’s passage was taken, and all 
arrangements made, so the choleric sheep- 
farmer was sadly dismayed at the sudden 
change in all his plans. 

u I daresay her agreeing to go out with me 
was only a trick to bring the man on,” was 
his angry remark to Charles Eglinton, and 
indeed, to speak, the truth, such had been the 
case. Miss Mason had just cause to blame the 
dilatoriness of her lover, and had brought him 
to the point of proposing by this opportune 
arrangement with her uncle. 

Her letter was very penitent, and her pro¬ 
testations of affection for her dear uncle very 
warm, but Mr. Mason remained very angry, 
and after dining with his young friend, set out 
to smoke a cigar by the waterside, and compose 
in his mind a scathing letter to his recalcitrant 
niece. 

Meanwhile Charles Eglinton sat alone, his 
thoughts busy with those he had left behind, 
and deep sorrow in his soul that no word of 
love, or even of farewell, had come from his 
step-father in answer to his passionate appeal 
for forgiveness. It was hard to leave him and 
England under a cloud, with that generous old 
man thinking him a vagabond and profligate. 

“He could not be angry if he knew the 
truth. Wliy did not Eugenie release me from 
that foolish promise.” So ho mused sadly, but 
no disloyal thought to the girl he loved entered 
his mind. Not even to be restored to home 
and love would he break the promise she had 
exacted from him. He could not see an ade¬ 
quate reason for the promise; he,had thought 
it foolish at the time, but she had refused to 
release him from it, and he was too loyal to 
break his word to her in her absenco. 

Well, time heals all things, he thought, and 
time would heal the break between him and 
the oldest friend of his life, and if not, then 
Eugenie’s love must atone for all: Eugenie’s 
love and presence must make home of that 
far-away country to which he was bound. 

Eugenie! 

The hour was close at hand when he should 
have her letter—the few farewell words he had 
asked her to write ere he sailed. 

Eugenie! How full his heart was of her— 
that trusting manly heart which beat so truly 
for one so shallow and false. 

His head dropped for a moment on his hands, 
as he gave himself up to a delicious reverie on 
his absent love. 

How long the time would seem without her, 
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even though gilded by the hope of a reunion 
at no distant day! how dreary the new world 
would seem to him whose treasure was left be¬ 
hind in the old. 

There was a little rustle at the door, the 
waiter indistinotly speaking, and a cry from a 
woman’s voice. 

“ Charles!” 

H Eugenie! ” 

The disoreet waiter closed the door, and the 
lovers were locked in each other’s arms. 

For some minutes Bilence reigned, but 
Charles broke in at length. 

” How good of you, dearest, how good of you 
to come to me instead of writing. I did not 
dream of this/' 

*• I am come to stay with you,” she cried, im¬ 
petuously ; ” I am come to sail with you in tho 
Snowflake to-morrow, and to share your life in 
a strange land. Do not stop me,” she cried, 
seeing him about to speak, “ nothing you can 
say will make mo alter my mind. 1 cannot 
live away frt>m you.” 

But Charles Eglinton did speak. He said 
much in his honest fashion to dissuade the 
reckless girl from her purpose. 

But it was of no avail, though 

“ Love himself took part against himself ," 
and pleaded with her to be reasonable, Eugenie 
Dunbar was firm. 

He had confessed to her that his letter to 
his step-father remained unanswered, and she 
employed this knowledge as a means to gain 
her end. 

“ He will not forgive us,” she said, “ he is 
angry now, but we will write to him from 
Australia, and tell him the truth. Time will 
soften him.” 

While they yet talked Mr. Mason returned, 
and to him they stated their case, but long be¬ 
fore that Charles had been convinced that 
Eugenie was right. 

“Why,” said the sheep-farmer, heartily, 
“ she can take my niece’s place, so after all the 
passage money will not be wasted, and you 
shall be married directly we land at Melbourne, 
and we will all keep house together.” 

So Eugenie Dunbar threw in her lot with 
her lover and his new friend. 

The step was taken as much from injured 
vanity as from faithful love, and like all things 
undertaken in a bitter spirit, it boro bitter 
fruit. 

The next day the Snowflake sailed out of 
Southampton water, bearing Charles and 
Eugenie to a fate of which they little dreamed. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Mrs. Dunbar sat in her own room at Dew- 
church Manor, shedding heartbroken tears 
over her daughter’s letter. Eugenie had 
penned a hasty epistle in the last momonts of 
her departure, informing her mother of the 
step she had taken, and stating that but for 
her uncle’s silence to Charles they would, even 
at the last moment, have abandoned the idea of 
the voyage, and returned homo together to ask 
forgiveness and a blessing on their union. 

“ Charles would have done this even now,” 
wrote Eugenie, in conclusion, “ but I have per¬ 
suaded him to carry Quthjs. original plan, and 
if uncle Geoffrey relents in time you will let us 
know, and wo can return. But I am tired of 
England, of Harefield, of Dewchurch. I want 
a change: I want to see life; it will be time 
enough for us to settlq down when we have 
seen what the other end of the world is like. 
I shall provide against your getting this lotter 
time enough to stop us, by sending it to Hare- 
field, and getting Turner to post it. By-the- 
bye I wish you would let Turner have back the 
shepherd’s-plaid shawl you will find in my 
room. I borrowed it from her the last time I 
was at Harefield, and forgot to return it. How 
that shawl imposed upon you once, my poor 
old mother.” 

Flippant and shallow to the last, there was 
not one word of love or regret in that farowell 
letter for the mother who' was washing tho 
careless scrawl with her tears. 

She sank down on her knees beside the bed, 
and laid her weary head, aching from heavy 
weeping, upon the outspread letter. 

Her ein had come home to her, 

Tho letter which Charles Eglinton had 
written to his step-father, that honest manly 
letter, whieh was to touch the old man’s tender 
heart, and win his reoall, had never reached 
, tho hands for which it was intended. 

Always on the alert for such a letter, Mrs. 
Dunbar hod intercepted it, perused, and de¬ 
stroyed it in the seclusion of her own chamber. 
She had interposed a cruel hand between the 
old man and his lost wife's son, and by that act 
she had driven away her own child. 

She saw it all now: the supposed village 
girl was her daughter, masquerading in a 
housemaid’s Sunday garment, her own Eugenie, 
who had now forsaken home and mother to. fol¬ 
low the fortunes of the man who had been 
doubly exiled through her means, first by tho 
anonymous letter written to Mr. Dunstan, 
secondly, by the letter of appeal from Charles 
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Eglinton which she had intercepted. 

She saw it all, and a bitter wave of despair 
swept over her, almost drowning consciousness. 
But she recovered herself and looked at the 
date of the letter, which was that of three days 
before. 

It was indeed too late. 

•Eugenie was far beyond her reach, tossing 
on the waters, on her way to a new home. 

She rose. 

“ I will tell Geoffrey the truth/* she cried; 
he will forgive them, he will recall them. My 
sin is not quite beyond atonement.” 

A hasty knocking interrupted her, and a 
hurried voice cried out in terror: 

“ Oh! missis! come to the master; he can*t 
speak! ” 

She hurried to the pleasant morning-room, 
where Mr. Dunstan was wont to read the 
papors. He was sitting white and speoohless 
in his chair, pointing, with agony in his look, 
to the paper he held in his hand. She followed 
the direction of his finger. 

AWFUL CATASTROPHE! COLLISION IN 
THE CHANNEL! 

She followed the finger as it moved: she saw 
the word Snowflake. Her heart stood still. 

Eugenie had sailed in the Snowflake. 

Lower yet the finger travelled till it came to 
the list of Bead , then it stopped. 

What names were those P 

“ Ernest Mason , Australia ; Charles Eglinton ; 
Eugenie B unbar ” ! 

" Beyond Atonement,” she cried, and Bank 
fainting at the old man’s feet. 

[The End.] 


THE BRITISH WOOLLEN TRADE.' 

Although the visit of the Countess of Beotive to 
Bradford is not of very recent occurrence, we shall 
redeem the promise made last month to our readers, 
that we would desoribe her ladyship's dresses on the 
interesting occasion. This we do in order to show in 
a practical manner how goods of home manufacture 
can be used in as elegant and effective a way as the 
more costly products of foreign looms. 

On the first day Lady Beotive wore a black alpaca 
skirt, with a kilting of wide box pleats, each pleat 
having a narrow-watered ribbon edged Iwith gold 
braid down the centre. Tunic formed by a double 
band of alpaca, about half-a-yard deep, striped with 
narrow black moiri ribbon and gold braid, and • 
looped up at the back with a large moird bow. 
Bodioe made plain and without a seam, and laoed 
down the front with a gold cord. Plain tight-fitting 
moird sleeves, with rows of geld braid. 

At the Mayor's banquet in the evening Lady 
Bective's dress consisted of a long tunio and bodice 
of cream-colored alpaca over a train of white putyolyet, 
the whole dress being lavishly trimmed with white 
satin and Point d *Aleneon lace. 

At the second day's proceedings her Ladyship wore 
a short costume of cream-colored alpaca made very 






elegantly, and trimmed with gold fringe and sky-blue 
moird ribbon. 

Miss Sedgwick, who accompanied the Countess of 
Bective, also wore dresses made from home manu¬ 
factures, one costume being of white alpaca trimmed 
with lace and oor&l-oolorea tnoird, ana a second 'of 
black alpaca arranged with black moird ribbon; the 
bodices of both oostumes being gathered, a style for 
which alpaca is essentially suitable. Miss Sedgwick's 
dress at the banquet was of cream alpaca and cream 
Spanish lace trimmed with satin. 


Cjre Court attb pfe. 



gER Majesty the Queen, with Princess Beatrioe 
remains at present at Balmoral. The Court 
is expected to remove to Windsor Castle 
about the middle of November for a short 

sojourn. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales with their daughters left Abergeldie Castle on 
October 10th, being aooompanied to London by the 
Prinoess Louise. On the 17th their Royal Highnesses 
visited Swansea; their public entry into the town 
taking plaoe on the morning of the 18th. On October 
21st they left Marlborough House for Sandringham - 
with their daughters, where they purpose to make a 
lengthened stay. Their Royal Highnesses honored 
several of the London theatres with their presence 
during their stay in London. 

The Duke of Edinburgh and Prinoe Leopold (Duke 
of Albany) are expected to visit Manchester early in 
December. 

H.S.H. the Duke of Took has visited Ireland during 
the month. 

His' Exoellenoy the Marquis of Lome, Governor 
General of Canada, after a lengthened tour through 
the dominion, has left Canada for England. 

The Empress of Austria will, it is believed, hunt in 
Ireland this year. 

The King of Spain has been invested with the Order 
of the Garter by the Marquis of Northampton. 

The marriage of the Earl of St. Germans with the 
Hon. Emily Labouchere took place on October 18th, 
and that of Lady Constance Conyngham with Mr. 
Riohard Combe, of Piorrepont, was celebrated at 
Bifron8 on the 20th. 

The marriage of Visoonnt Lasoelles, eldest son of 
the Earl of Harewood, with Lady Florenoe Bridgeman, 
youngest daughter of the Earl and Countess of Brad¬ 
ford, will take place early in November. 

A marriage is arranged to take plaoe shortly between 
the Hon. Paulyn Hastings, seoond son of Lord Don- 
ington and Lady Maud Grimston, youngest daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Verulam. 

Much regret was occasioned in political and social 
circles on the Continent by the comparatively sudden 
death of Baron Haymerle,twhioh took plaoe at Vienna 
on October 10th. The deoeased statesman was in his 
fifty-third year. 

We greatly regret to have to record the death .of 
Lady Florence Chaplin, which took place at Blankney 
Hall on October 10th, two days after her ladyship had 
given birth to a daughter. Lady Florence was in hCr 
26th year, and was the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Sutherland, K.G. The funeral took place at Blankney 
on the 15th October; the Prince and Princess of 
Wales being represented by Col. A. Ellis, who bore 
wreaths from the Royal pair, and also from Princess 
Louise. A large number of families among the aris¬ 
tocracy are placed in mourning by this sad and unex¬ 
pected occurrence. 
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THE LYCEUM. 

The Italian Opera Season at this house, under the 
dirootion of Mr. Samuel Hayes, is a decided suc¬ 
cess. I Puritani, Dinorah , Faust , La 8omnanibula , 
and Rigoletto, have been among the operas during the 
month, and with such artists as Mdlles. Marimon. 
Mdme. Bose Hersee, Signori Frapolli. Padilla, Ac.; and 
such a oouduotor as Signor Tito Mattei, it is not 
astonishing that Mr. Hayes' venture should be 
crowned with sucoess. 

DRURY LINE. 

Here Youth goes on its wav rejoicing, deservedly 
enoouraged by the voioe of public approval; the fitting 
reward of so good a play, so well staged and so well 
acted. 

THE PRINCE88*B. 

Mr. Wilson Barrett's striking impersonation of 
Harold Armytage, aided by Miss Eastlake’s sympa¬ 
thetic rendering of Bess, continues to attract crowded 
audiences to Mr. G. B. Sims' play The Lights o' 
London. The showman of Mr. G. Barrett is exceed¬ 
ingly good, as is also the showman’s wife of Mrs. 
Stephens ; while Miss Eugenie Edwards is perfectly 
charming as Shakespeare their son, wearing her boy’s 
clothes with a modest grace that reminds us of 
Bosalind in her male attire. Miss Emmeline Ormsby 
acts well as Hetty Preene, showing a distinctly pro- 

S essive step from Mrs. Brown. The Seth Preene of 
r. W. Speakman is exceptionally good, and Mr. 
Willard makes a capital Clifford Armytage. The 
scenery is good and realistic, and the whole perform¬ 
ance elicits unlimited approbation and applause from 
the audience. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Mrs. Scott Siddons makes her appearance at this 
house on October 26th in a new poetical and historical 
play called Queen and Cardinal. 

THE COURT. 

Here Honour is turning out a great suooess. The 
play is well acted, well put on the stage, and promises 
to have a long run. 

THE VAUDEVILLE. 

The Half-way House , by Mr. G. B. Sims, is the 
great attraction at this popular house, whoro it is 
nightly received by crowded audiences with hearty 
applause. The dialogue is very witty and lively, 
every point being made to tell. The characters are 
admirably interpreted by a powerful company, in¬ 
cluding Messrs. Thorne, Furren, Maelean, Lestooq, 
and Grahamo; and Mosdames Alma Murray, Canninge, 
Cooke, Ella Strathmore, and Kate Phillips. 

NSW SADLER'S WELLS. 

Mr. Chatterton’s very full programme promises a de¬ 
cided success for this popular manager. The Foundlings, 
written by Mr. Leopold Lewis, is produced with an 
admirable attention to detail, and the characters aro 
supported by actors of such known and tried ability 
that the wonder would be if it failed to please the 
large audienoes who attend its nightly representation. 
The drama is preceded by The Magic Flute , and fol¬ 
lowed by a comic ballet Pantomime. 

Two new theatres have been opened daring the 
month, the Savoy, a marvel of decorative art, under 
tho management of Mr. iD’Oyly Carte, to which 
Patience with its company is transferred from tho 
Opera Comiqub; and the Boyal Comedy, Mr. 
Henderson’s now house, at which The Mascotte won 
an immediate suocess. The Boyalty is attracting 
crowded houses to Out of the Hunt , and to see Miss 
Lydia Thompson in Nine Points of the Law ; and 
Princess Toto has succeeded Patience at tho Opera 
Comique. There are no other changes to record. 





I. AU letters must he addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , W, 

G. C. B. writes:— 

“lam very muchpleasod with your Magazine and 
patterns, and as I live in a remote country place, it 
is a great convenience to receive it so regularly- Please 
tell me in your next number if you consider it best 
always to enclose a large stamped envelope for the 
patterns.'' 

Most decidedly ; if the patterns are posted in a closed 
envelope , the package becomes a letter,—and a letter, 
as you know, has not the thousandth part of risk in 
delay that a book package has. We can supply you 
with an envelope, if you choose—charging \d. for same, 
but you must kindly add it and the extra postage for 
letter rate to your order, as of course we cannot pay the 
postage. Many ladies now always adopt this plan, 
' and , since doing so, have never found any delay in the 
delivery of patterns ; they think, as we are sure you 
will do, that the certainty of a speedy delivery is worth 
the extra money they pay for postage .— Ed. 

Minnie G.— We should strongly advise you to leave 
all hair dyes alone. Wo do not know of a better 
remedy for thin hair than Howland’s Macassar Oil, 
but you must be careful to get the real artiole. 

Alice.— Send 12 stamps for our September number. 
Tou will find all you require on the 2nd plate. 

Mrs. Gray. —Bead our Observations and the Com- 
tesse’s Paris letter for this month carefully. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Mrs. White, 
Miss Hay, Brenda, Mrs. Wellings, Ac., Ac. 


ROWLAND'S MACASSAR OIL. 

There are at the present time so many inferior, and 
indoed injurious, preparations for the hair before the 
public, that it is pleasant to be able to call attention 
to such a really genuine and excellent article as tho 
Macassar Oil, manufactured by Messrs. A. Rowland 
and Son, of Hatton Gardon. In cases of baldness it 
acts as a specific, and, by its daily use, that crowning 
point of human beauty—a fine head of hair—may be 
ensured. Its successful nso during more than twenty- 
six yoars, by familios of the highest importanoo, speaks 
volumos for its excellence, and strongly recommends 
it to mothers for the nursery as forming the basis of 
a beautiful hoad of hair. Adults will find that it 
softens tho skin of the head, strengthens weak hair, 
prevents falling off and greyness, and stimulates 
the vessels which nourish the hair. To ladies wo 
especially recommend it as causing tho hair to retain 
its wavinqss and curl, and also because of the beautiful 
gloss which follows its use. Wo must, however, warn 
all'' purchasers to be careful that they got the real 
artiole, so many imitations being in the market. The 
genuine Macassar Oil bears the signature of the 
Proprietors. 


MESSRS. MACNIVXN AND CAMERON’S PENS. 

A bad pen is one of the minor miseries of life, 
therefore it must always be a pleasure to say a good 
word for a good pen; and this good word must ever 
be spoken when the pens of Messrs. Maoniven and 
Cameron are the snbjoct of discussion. To the 
Piokwiok, the Owl, and the Waverley, of which it 
has been truly said that “ they come as a boon and a 
blessing to men, " must be added the Phaeton, tho 
Big Waverley, and the Big J; while the Hindoo, the 
Bank Barrel, and tho Commercial, all have their re¬ 
spective uses and their countless admirers. The 
price of these well-known pens, viz., 6d. and la. per 
box. places them within the reach of tho poorest of 
Bcribes, and their solid wearing qualities stamp them 
as tho most economical os well as tho most delightful 
of pens. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3 d., 4 d., 6cL, 7d, and <)d Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by tho first Parisian 
ModUtes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great servioe to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM OCT. 29 th. TO NOV. 28 th., 1881. 

IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER rand L»ttib xj any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICCS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* All onr patterns are potted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. In case 
of further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU8INE8S, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDEB THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 10 and 11, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B.—r Ladiet will oblige by alwayt writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters, 
PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 
Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post, 
ean have this done by enclosing a labor 
•envelope (about half the size of this page) 
stamped and ADDBE88ED, with each order. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is Id. for all 
tterns up to fid, and l}d. each*9d. pattern, 
preferred we will provide the large envelopes 
for the nominal charge of id. eaoh. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Pattrbns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing 8ix 
stamps extra for eaoh pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should bo made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern c.f tho garment is also required to | 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must De paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 34) inohee only, 
unless otherwise etated- 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price Gd. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 249b.— 1 The Osborne Robe Prinoesse, with bouffant 
and slight train. 

„ 328.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Piuafore. 

„ 341.—The Simplicie Polonaise Priucesso. 

„ 362.—The Dulcie Polonaise Priscesse. 

,,370.—The Oetoroe Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military ba*quiue aud upper skirt. 

382.—The St. Qerinain Tea Gown. Open Priucesse 
t unique. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 
with yoke. 

„ 406.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
huttouiug at back. 

„ 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, <1 roped, tablier and bouffant. 

,, 437.—The Adrienne Travelliug Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Priucesse with hood. 

m 412.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a rovers, buttoning at back. 

„ 415.—Tho Dover Travelliug Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt aud upper skirt. 

„ 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

„ 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

,, 452.—The Clifden Promenade Costume, Cuirasse 
corsage. and Fishwife upper skirt. 

„ 490.— Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique. 
with waistbelt. * 

n 497.—Lawn Tenuis Tunique, (Piuafore style). 

„ 498.—Priucesse Dross with Jong full train. 

„ 499.—New Princesse Robe for Moruiug wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

,i "16,—The Bainnry Promenade Costumo, Corsage- 
habit, poniers, and l uni quo. 


M 17.—The Cliuohant, a short Walking Costume, 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

Largo-oigod Patterns, 

M 495.—Prinoesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inohee. 

h 496.—Polonaise Prinoesse tor a chest measurs of 44 
inches. 

„ 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

n 59.—The Biscboffscheim Costume. Corsage Red- 
ingots with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

N 69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 74.—'The Croisette Costums. Corsage a basques. 
Habit, tunique, and bouffant. 

„ 77.—Tte Perier Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted Corsage ReaingOte, and tuuique 

„ 78.—The Aginoourt Travelling Costume. 

„ 79.—Priucesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 5s.—Prinoesse Night Drees. 

„ 85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

,, 87.—Bridesmaid's Costume. 

„ 88.-Wedding Toilette. 

„ 115.—The Curaon Costume. Pointed ooreage, with 
Habit basque and tunique. 6d. 

m 119a.— Promenade Toilette fora Youug Lady 15. 6d« 

„ 121.—The Brooke Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

„ 122.—The Kepnel Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 124.—The Warburton Promeuode Costume. Prin- 
oesso Rohe, with draped skirt. 6d. 

„ 142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d« 

„ 145.—The Essex Moruiug Costume, with pleated 
body aud woisthelt. 6d. 

„ 147.—The May Fair Costume, for black satin. 9d. 

„ 148—1 he Dessrt Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 149.—The Harebell Ball Dress. 6d. 

„ 150.—The Etoile Diuuer Dress. 9d. 

„ 151.—The Rosalie Diuner Dress. 6d. 

,, 152.—The Couynghsm Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt and draperies. 6d. 

„ 154.—The Zortf Polonaise Prinoesse. fid. 

„ 163.—The Amddle Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 165.—Garden Party Costume. 9d. 

„ 166.—The Roeia Costume. Corsage and Tunique. fid. 

„ 167.—The Zauioyska Costume. Long Jacket with 
gathered hack, and skirt of walking length. 9d. 

„ 108.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab¬ 
lier, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 169a.—T he Clarisse Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waistbelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with vl»W front, gathered on chest, and 
trained skirt. 9d. 

„ 171.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

„ 172.—The Fane Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 173 —Visiting Costumo for blsek silk. 9d. 

„ 224.—The Wilfreda Promouode Costume; corsage 
and tuuique. 9d. 


„ G.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodioe. 3d. 

AUGUST, 1881. 

m 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders aud sleeves, fid. 

„ 191.—The Duuoombe Costume. Corsage A revert, 
tablier, and bouffant, fid. 

H 192.—The Freycinet Seaside Costume. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, draperies, fid: gathered Cape, 3d. 

„ 193.—The De Soils Concert Toilette. 6d. 

„ 194.—The Dash wood Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

„ 195.—The Moutresor Costume. Gathered corsage, 
folded tuuique, sud draperies. 9.1. 

„ 196.—The Guichd Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck aud waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve, fid. 

‘ „ 197.—The Merode Block Silk Costume. 9d. 

„ 198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6d. 

„ 199.—The Ainicia Costume for eloth. fid. 1 

.,201.—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, an Jeape. 

„ 202.—The Violet Costume. 9d. 

„ 203.—The Palmier Costume. 9d. 

,, 205.—The Marjolaine Costume. 9d. 

„ 206.—The Nsreisse Costume. 9d. 

„ 207.—The Meliunthe Costume. 9d. 

„ 210.—Travelling Costume. 9d. 

„ 211.—MoirC Antique Dress. 6«1. 

SEPTEMBER, 1831. 

„ 213.—The Trentnyue Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 214.—The Rosse Cost nine. Double-breasted jacket 
and upper skirt. 6d. 

„ 215.—The Dartrey Costume. Body, slashed sleeve, 
tunique aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 225.—The Granville Polonaise and Scarf. 6d. 

,i 226.—The Surtees Black Silk Costume, Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

,,-227.—The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 
sleeve. Gd. 


,, 227a.—T he New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' size, 4d. j Child's size, 3d. 

„ 242.—Seaside Costume. 7d. 

,, 243.—Costume for a young lady of 16. fid. 

M 244.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
style. 7dT 

m 245.—Little Girl's Blouse. 3d. 

OCTOBER, 1881. 

„ 246.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, tunique and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 247.—The Percy Visiting or Carriage Costume. 

Pointed Corsage, upper skirt and bouffant 9d. 
„ 248.—The Hilda Promenade Costume. Corsage and 
tunique skirt. 9d. 

M 249.—The Gaiusborough Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage and tnnique. fid. 

M 250.—Carriage Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Florentia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 9d. 

,, 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suisse belt, tablier. and bouffant 7d. 
„ 253.—Beceptiou Toilette. Cc rsage and draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 

„ 254.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant, 
i, 275.—Promenade Toilette. 9d. 

„ 276.—Promeuode Toilette. 6d. 

M 277.—Promenade Toilette. 6*1. 

,, 204.—Promenade Costume. 6J. 

„ 267.—Matiude, Jacket only. 6d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6d. 

„ 268.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 
it 269.—Beige Costume. 9d. 

" 270.—Promenade Toilette. 6d. 

,. 272.—Morning Costume. 6d. 

„ 273a. —Vibitiug Coetmne. 9d. 

„ 274a. —Costume for Home. 9J. 

PATTERNS FOR NOVEMBER, 1881. 

Plats 1. 

„ 278—The Beotive Promenade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tunique. 9d. 

„ 279.—The Stockholm Visits. 6d. 

„ 280.—Tho Aliugtou Promenade Toilette. GAthered 
Basque Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

Plats 2. 

„ 281.—The Templeinore Afternoon Tee Gown. 6d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilotto. Polonaise and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 283.—The Ernestine Dinner Dress. Pointed corsage, 
tuuique. aud draperies. 9d. 

Plate 3. 

„ 284.—The Alberta Visits. 6d. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Moruiug Costume. Skirt draperies, 
aud bouffant. Gd. (The corsage is given full- 
sized.) 

„ 286.—The Camoys Toilette. Gd. 

Plats 4. 

„ 287.—The Bradford Mothir Hubbard Cloak, fid. 

„ 288.—The Frederica Priucesse Costume. 6d. 

,, 289.—Tho Edgcumbo Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

Plate 6. 

„ 290.—The Headfort Toilette. 9d. 
i, 291.—The Beatrice Costume. 9-1. 

„ 292.—The Christina Baletot. 6d. 

„ 293.—The Portia Cloak. 6J. 

Plate 7. 

„ 294.—The Maud: a young Lady's Costume, fid. 

„ 295.—Youns Lady's Promenade Costumo. 6d. 

„ 296.—The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 764a.— Redingote Jacket. Cd. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.— Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching Ulster. 6d. 


NSW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each, 


No. 1.!— Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

.. 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuae.) 

., 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

., 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

. 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set o f five drees skirts is supplied, for Is, 9d.; 
or any three for le. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illna* 
tration aud description, “ * 
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OEVERE’8 PARI8 MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATE!!.! 


LADIES* 

MANTLE*, PALETOTS, PELISSES, So.. 

Price 6cL Each. 

AUTUXV AHD WlBTSB MaHTLSS. 

i. 255.—The Beauvan Mantle. 6d. _ . . 

„ 256.—The Radnor Doable-breasted Visite Jacket. 6d. 
n 257.—The Abergeldie Visits. 6d. 

„ 258.—The Olivo Jacket. 6d. 
n 259.—The Goodwood Bedingote Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6d. 

M 269.—The Blantjre Visits. 6d. 

,, 201.—The Marietta Visits. 6d. 

„ 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6d. 

„ 203.—The Grautlej Paletot. 6d. 

„ 26k—The Pom fret Cloak. 6d. 

M 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6d, 

M 266.—The Kalorenth Mantle. fid. 

„ 271.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 76k—The New Double-breasted Bedingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
calls 1 the Ladies' Coaching Coat. 
tv 216.—Double-breasted Tailor- made Jaoket. 6d« 

„ 135.—Visits Mantle. 6d. 

„ 239.— Dolman Visits with small sleeves. fid. 

„ 177.—Autumn Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visite. 6d. 

„ 95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 2U.—Louis XV Mantilla. 6d. 

V81FUL STAR DA BD STYLES. 

M 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

„ 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 93.—The Brimorri Visite. 

M 9k—The Coquette Jacket, fastening from left to 
right. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket. 
„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double breasted. 

H 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

„ 98.—The Mirabel jncket for silk or poplin. 

M 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 
99 a.—S ummer Mantelette with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6d. 


100. —The Helena Visite, for momiug or evening wear 

101. —The Hamilton Bedingote Ulster, single- 

breasted. with Beam at waist. 

, 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

.. 103.—The Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

M 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

„ 111.—Pelisse, very rich style. 

114.—The Maynard Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

123.—The Esmti Visite Mautle. 6d. 

1,13k-Tlie Virile Mantilla, fid. 

„ 138.—Elegant Visite Mantle. 6d. 

14k—The Josephine Mantilla: a pretty summer 
style. 6d. 

M 153.—The Cinq Mars Summer Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 158.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder, fid. 

164.—The Zephyr Summer Mantle, fid. 

174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style, fid. 

, 177.—The Altoua Visite Mantle, fid. 

,, 178.—The Inline Fichn. fid. 

„ 179.—The Hildegarde Visite with sleeves. fid. 

„ 189.—The Parisieu Mantelet. 6d. 

_ 200.—The Kiusale Mantilla, fid. 

M 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 
w 2fi.—The Dora Sortie da, Bal m 

„ 246.—The Biarritz Sortie ds bal j very elegant and novel 
# 409.—The Mayfair Jaokot for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 422.—The Kathleen double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to tbe neck. 

„ 423.—Marcia Pelisse for velvet. Half tight-fitting. 

425.—Asturias Visite Mantle for silk or eaehmire. 
„ 426.—The Portia Visite. with gathered sleeve. 

429 . —The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 

shawl collar. 

430. —The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 

triple Garrick capes. 

M 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with new form of 
hood, and armholes at front. 

432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to open for travelling. 

406.—St. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

480.—The l*ady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Bedingote skirt. 

493a.—C lose-fitliug, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

M 49k—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote ekirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 

m 222.—The Peninsular, a new gathered Mantle, fid. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

X 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 
K 3.—Mourning Visite Mautle. 

V 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

X 5.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tuniqr * 

8.—Half-M 


X0 

M 7. 


open tnniqne. 
r.—Half ' 


[ourning Costume. Basquine a gilst and 
Cersoge Princesse, 


_f-Mourning Costume, 

draperies and bouffant. 

X 8.— Mourning Costume, Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt* 


MOURNING COSTUMES, Continued. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume, uorsage and Tunique. 
M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
tbe usual form.) 

M12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

23.—Mourning Costume. 9d, 

• # * For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH* 

A. —Sleeve of 1 length for demi-tollette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of poffs. 

C. —Ablxi Sleeve, with Cape. _ 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may bo hod separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Pries 8d./or all marked on the Itit as under 11 years of aget\ 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

JUVBVXLS COSTUXSS FOB AUTUXK AKD WlKTBB, 1881. 

„ 216.—The Sylvie Costume for a obi Id of 5. 3d. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. fid. 

„ 218.—The Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6. 8d. 

,, 119.—Tho Effle Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
ef 15 or 16. fid. 

„ 220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for a little girl 
of 7. 3d. 

221.—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or A 3d. 

„ 228.—Child's Pinafore. 3d. 

229 & 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 

„ 230.—The Lolotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 

.. 231.—Tbe Mignonette Low-necked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 282.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

.. 233.—Tbe •• Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. fid. 

USSrUL STANDARD STYLUS- 

„ 20.—Baby's Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor- 
sage Princesse, and plastron and capes. 

M 21.—The Clementina Costums, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

22. —The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

23. —The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 1 

double-breasted, with cape and rovers. 
c 29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

' 33b.—B aby's first Pelis«e, with C.pe. 

„ fll.-TheCecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

„ 62.—The Vanessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 
Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

63. —The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

64. —The Emma Costume for a girl of 12. Prin¬ 

ces fe tunique, with Sailor's collar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

67a.—M other Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 

70. —Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

71. —Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

„ 72.—Walking Dress for a young lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tuuique and draperies. 

„ 78a. —Girl’s Paletot, 8.B , of 14. fid. 

,, 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 100.—Outdoor Jncket for a girl of six or seven. 

,, 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—Tho Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

' 139.—The Edme Afteruoou Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a.—M other Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

„ 175.—Child’s Frock. 3d. 

„ 17«.—Child's Pelisse with double cape. 4d. 

” 175a.—B oy's high necked Blouse, with deep pW 

,. 187a.— Child's Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years) 8d. 

„ 208.—Boy's Milatmlse Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 

M 209.—Boy's Hungarian Blonse. 3d- 
J 1.—Lnwu Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke aud skirt for a iroung 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

J 4.—Zouave 8nit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 5.—Mau of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 yean. 6d. 

J fi.—Boy's Sailor'S Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy's Sailor's suit, are 10 toll. 6d. 

J 9.—Tbe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to lk .... 

J10.—The Louise Costume for s little girl of 9 or 10, 
Bobe Princesse aud kilted flounce. 

J11.—Tbe Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girlof 
5 or 6, Single breasted stylo with long skirt. 

,—Tbe same kind of outdoor Jacket foragirlof 
8or 9. 

J13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Teunis ap™”- 
J17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. , . 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. ...... 

J19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. . 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 years oM. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Ccntinued. 

J 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeve 
for a child of fi. 3d. 

No. 328a.— The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
girl of 14 or 15. fid. 

„ 328b.—D itto ditto for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Bobe Princesse for a girl of 9 yean old. 

„ 349.—Priooesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

m 399-—The Annette Costume. Dnped Prinoesse 
tnnique for a Girl of 8 to 10. 

„ 400.—Tbe Olga Demi-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—Tbe Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—The Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of 14 or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sash. 

„404.—Little Victoriue's Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's collar and sash. 

„ 476.—Ball Toilette for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tnnique 
and upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

„ 491.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 years old, 3d. 

„ 493.—Haudkerchief Costume, for s Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 


J12.- 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sires 8d .each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20}, age 4 ; 
chest 22, age 6 ; chest 24, age 8 ; chest 27, age 
11 to 12 ; chest 28}, age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or mav be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6d., 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39}, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 

%• This list is added to tvsry month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magasine. 

Faftems are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmab’na, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 

NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN* 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 

FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 

GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet*. the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which mnst be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8 vo ., 5s. Cheap Popular Edition , Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

Br Harriett Stockall. 

*' There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stocknll’s verses .”—Saturday Review. 

" These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive¬ 
ness.”—The Queen. 

“ Many of the pieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Round,* and nil show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”—Thu Graphic. 

" Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern Notes. 

“ Shows careful workmanship and poetic feeling.”— 

Court Circular. 
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INSTRUCTIONS R6A ORESSMAKINC. 


HOW TO TAKE THE MEASURES. 



The way to take the measures when a Lady 
wishes to send for a body pattern of the 
size suited to her is as follows :—First, with 
an ordinary inch tape, take the exact Chest 
measure all round the body at the most pro- 
minent part of the chest, marked 1 on the 
diagram, Fig. 1 : then take the Waist mea¬ 
sure marked 2 : then measure the exact 
Length of Back from the neck to the Waist, 
marked 3 on the diagram. Write all these 
measures down, and to ensure accuracy, mea¬ 
sure them a grain, and compare with the 
writing. 


HOW TO 

CHANGE THE SIZE OF OUR PATTERNS. 


If a Lady possesses a good fitting body pattern, she can easily alter, to her 
own size, any of “ Devkre’s Paris Model Patterns/' which are all 
out for 34} inches Chest measure, 24 inches Waist measure, and 14 inches 
Length of Waist. If a lady has not a body pattern of her own size, she 
can select one from Devero’s Series of Patterns, which are ent for Chest 


measures ranging from 31} to 42}; that is 
to the toll lady of fine figure. Any size w 
If however the lady is only a size larger 
has a Chest measure of 36 or 33, then ol 



i to say, from the most petite lady, 
ill be sent post free, for 6 stamps, 
or smaller than 34} Chest, viz:— 
le can alter the size of the pattern 
when cutting out, by the in¬ 
structions given in the follow¬ 
ing diagrams:— 

TO ENLARGE A PATTERN 
FROM 311 INCHE8 CHE8T MEA¬ 
SURE to 36 inches. Fig. 2. 

Add to the front edge } of an 
inch, the same at the seam un¬ 
der the arm, and down the mid¬ 
dle of bnck ; these additions are 
Indicated by tho shaded parts. 
At tho bottom of armhole, hollow 
out } of an inch, indicated by 
the black parts. 


TO DBCREA8E A PATTERN 
FROM 31} INCHE8 CHB8T MEA¬ 
SURE to 33 inches. Fig. 3. 

Narrow tho front edge } of an 
inch, and tako off tho samo un¬ 
der the arm and at the middle of 
back, os shown by the blaok 
parts of tho pattern. At the bot¬ 
tom of armhole, odd tho } of 
an inch indicated by the shaded 
portions. 


TH E WAY TO CUT OUT. 

The beet plan is to lay all the pieces composing the pattern on the material 
•at the same time, so as to be able to judge of the most economical way of cut¬ 
ting out. The larger pieces should be placed on first, and the smaller pieces 
at the Bides of them. The trimmings (if any) must not be forgotten. 

Fig. 4. The direction in which 
the various pieces are laid on the 
22 material has more to do with the 
•2 fit of a pattern than is generally 
supposed.In all close-fitting gar¬ 
’s ments, the sido pieces and the 
*5 backs should all have the waist 
*3 lino in an exact line with the 
jj straight weft or woof thread of the 
5 material: this will bring the side 
£ pieces and the backs on the right 
3 way of the stuff, and the side 
b pieces will not draw or crease as 
J they would do if they were cut in 
the least degree on the biais. The 
fronts must bo laid lengthwise on 
the material and bo perfectly straight. It is best to place the front edge at 
tho edge of the material, and to allow enough for tho turning in. For double 
breasted garmonts tho middle of front must lay exactly on the warp, or 
lengthwise thread of tho material. The same rules must bo observed for all 
Princosse ltobes and for Polonaises. 

In cutting out striped materials, there should bo a perfect stripe down the 
middle of tho front, and also down tho middle of back when tho bnck is made 
without a scam. Especial care must be taken that the stripes in tho side- 
pieces and in tho back, may exactly correspond. 

In sleeves, tho part above tho elbow must bo tho straight way of the 
material. 



When any part of a dress, such as the trimmings, Ac. has to be cut on 
the biais, core must be taken that it is exactly on the biais , or it will drag 
and hang badly when made up. 

In a gored skirt, the fronts of the gored pieces must always bo on tho 
straight thread; the sides which are towards the back being sloped. If pos¬ 
sible, avoid having any seam down the middle of the back of a skirt. The 
allowance for the hem at the bottom must not be forgotton. 

In figured or brocaded materials, all the parts of the pattern must be 
out the same way of the stuff; that is, with the pattern running in the same 
direction. It is the same in velvets and napped matriais, all the pieces 
mtist be ent so that the pile or nap runs the some way. 

Always place all the pieoes of the pattern on the material, and what¬ 
ever calculations are necessary, before commencing to cut out the staff. 


DEVERE’S SERIES OF 

PATTERNS FOR DRESSMAKERS AND FAMILIES. 

This set of patterns is divided into two parts. Tho first series has seven 
brown-pa perpatterns. for Children and Tonng Ladies, and is sold for 2 *. 6 d. 
post free. Tno second series has eight brown-paper patterns for Ladies from 
the smallest to tho largest sizes, and is sold for 3s. post free. The sizes of 
the first Series are :—Chest 19 inches, age 2 .—Chest 20 }, age 4.—Chest 22, 
oge 6 .—Chest 24, ago 8 .—Chest 27, age 11 to 12.—Chest 28}, age 12 to 13.— 
Chest 30, ago 14 to 15. 

The sizes of tho second Series are Small sizes, Chest 31} and Chert 33. 
Medium sizes, Chest 31} and Chest 36. Largo sizes, Chest measures 37}, 39}, 
41, and 42} inches. 

Both theso series of patterns are principally intended for Dressmakers 
If Ladies requiro any of the above sizoe to suit themselves or their families 
they can be supplied at 6 d. each pattern. 

_______ - 

BUST TO LADIES AND DRESSMAKERS. 

Devere’s Model Bust for the use of dressmakers, and private fnmilies, 
will be found a useful adjunct to tho dressmakers' art: it is accurately mould¬ 
ed in papier machJ, from the most perfect figures, and is covered with stout 
twilled calico, thns affording a firm yet flexible surface 
for the various purposes of trying-on garments. It 
is mounted on a handsome stand, and by means of 
tbe screw shown on the engraving, can bo raised or 
lowered in height according to requirement. A aether 
great advantage is the facility with which it turns 
round on tho pivot, thns enabling the worker to fit or 
trim the back or front of a dress without movivg 
from her position. French dressmakers find these 
Busts invaluable in their business, from the ease they 
afford for tho arrangement of tho elegant but com¬ 
plicated styles of trimmings so much in vegue at tho 
present time. 

For private families, where mnch of the dressmak¬ 
ing is done at home, a Devere’s Model Bust would bo 
found most useful, as with its use, and the aid of our 
PnrisModel Patterns, the most complicated rostmno 
can be reproduced with the greatest case; and one 
bust would serve for all members of the same family 
who are not smaller in size than the bust. 

It will also be found very useful in making up laoo 
collars, fichtis, Ac., Ac. In fact any lady once pos¬ 
sessing this desirable article will find countless ways 
of making it useful, and will wonder how she has 
contrived to do eo long w ithout it. 

We have arranged to supply these busts for the 
following sizes of chest measure :—31}, 33, 31}, 36, 
37} 39}, 41, 42} and 44 inches, and to deliver them, 
carefully packed in a crate, and carriage free within 
3 miles of Charing Cross, or at any London Bailway 
terminus, on reoeipt of P. O. O. for 26s. 



HOW TO ORDBR A BUST AND ADAPT IT TO THB FIGURE 

When ordering a Bnst it is better to send a calico body made to fit, or a*. 
old dress body that fits well: tho three measures shown on fig. 1 should also 
be sent, and it should be stated whether the lady is ef proportionate figure, 
or stoops, or is very erect. A Bnst suited to tbe Indy will then be carefully 
selected from our stock, and forwarded with the body. 

N. B. It must be understood that it is always necessary to select a Bnst 
slightly smaller than the lady's dress body, because the bust cannot under 
any circumstances be made smaller, whilo it is very easy to pod it up to the 
required size. 

If the Bnst is too small at the waist, a belt of wadding of the required 
thickness is to be fastened round the waist, and the same thing can be done 
as regards the Chest, the shoulders. Ac.: if the lady is stooping or round shoul¬ 
dered, two thickness of flannel placed on the upper port of back will Bring 
the Bust to the proper shape ; these paddings are simply pinned on the Bust, 
which may thus be made to serve for persons of different figures and sizes. 

The best way of enclosing the dress body and Post Office Order, is to buy 
one of tho largo Registered letter envelopes measuring 10 inches by 7} inches, 
which are sold at all Post Offices, price 3d. This will be sufficiently large to 
contain the Letter, P. O. Order, and Body, v itliont nnv tronblc in narking : 
the postage will be abont 2d. or 3d. according to the thickness of the body. 


onJy from 

Messrs. Louis Devore A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, \V. Or¬ 
ders to bo sent by letter, enclosing stamps or P. O. Order, for tbe amount* 
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Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors, price 
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LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

TnKRE is but little change to chronicle this 
month, whether in materials, color, or form, the 
winter fashions having definitely settled them¬ 
selves during the cold weather early in Novem¬ 
ber. 

The leading costumiers are using rich and 
heavy materials, such as moire m, plush, velvet, 
and brocket in all their varieties; and these 
beautiful textures, profusely trimmed with che¬ 
nille and the various beaded patsemcnferict and 
fringes, have a magnificent effect. In distinc¬ 
tion to these richer styles, and also in high 
favor, are the plainer makes of cloth, serge and 
English woollens, the principal feature of this’ 
kind of garment being the extreme simplicity 
and neatness of . make. 

Skirts arc still worn short, with more fulucs3 
in the back breadths, and in rich materials a 
moveable train is frequently added, to render 
the costume more suitable for ceremonial occa¬ 
sions. Many bodies aro cut double-breasted, 
a style that specially recommends itself during 
winter on account of its warmth. We give as 
our full siz ’d pattern, the newest and most 
elegant style of these double-breasted casaques. 

11 is shown on Plate 3, fig. 301. Another double- 
breasted garment of the polonaise style is shown 
on fig. 300 ; this promises to be a great favor¬ 
ite, the graceful lines adapting it specially to 
the thick and rich materials in use for winter 
wear. Many bodies arj pointed back and front, 
and several very pretty ones aro cut with jr 
square at neck, which is filled in by honillonuct 
or clo.se^athei ings of satin of the same shade 
as the dress. 

In sleeves there is no change, or rather any. 
sleeve is-fashionable; the variety of arrange¬ 
ment in puffs, frills, gatherings, Ac., Ac., is end¬ 
less. 

Mantles continue to be worn very long and 
large, the majority showing some variety of 






the Hubbard style ; they arc of rich and heavy 
materials, and handsomely trimmed. Nearly all 
are lined with fur : many entirely of fur, such 
as seal, sable, Ac., arc in general wear. The fur 
slioulder-capes, so much in vogue last wiuter, 
are again widely seen, but this year they are 
much deeper, coming in some cases even below 
the waist. Of their comfort and convenience 
there can be no doubt, but as to the gracefulness 
of there appearance there may be two opinions. 

The dull, wet weather has, however, rendered 
the wear of handsome mantles uuappropriato 
during a great part of the past mouth, and this 
has caused a return to the Ulster style. This 
useful garment is now made in a much more 
elegant form than on its first appearance, and 
is a garment in which a lady can appear on al¬ 
most any occasion. The great demand we found 
for the Redingote Ulster (No. 769) in our last 
number, shows how ready our subscribers were 
to avail themselves of our suggestions on this 
point. The Redingote Ulsters and Jackets are 
made quite tight-fitting—the loose, ungainly 
semi-masculine style of some winters ago, is a 
thing of the past; they aro usually double- 
breasted, and aro now made of fine cloths, and 
in dark useful colours, such as navy blue, brown, 
and olive green ; the light rough textures, and 
conn e friezes are no longer worn by ladies of 
good taste. 

Tulle, mixed with satin and other more heavy 
fabrics, is likely to be much used for ball and 
evening dresses, and we have seen some very 
elegant figured and striped watered silks and 
watered plushes for the same purpose. Spanish 
lace over colored silk,and trimmed with ribbon 
of the same color, is a useful style, and always 
looks well. 

Ron nets continue to be worn small and close, 
and the fashionable hats arc of every conceiv¬ 
able shape, and the majority of large size. 

Mothers will find an uncolorcd plate of 
Juvenile Costumes in the present number, 
which will bo very useful in renovating the 
wardrobes of the little ones against the Christ¬ 
mas festivities. 
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THE WORLD OP FASHION. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg 81. Germain, Paris, 
November 24th, 1331. 

Ma Ch6re Amie, 

Yon want me to write abont Paris fashions, 
but how oddly this request sounds to my ears. Paris 
fashions, my doar! we have no Paris fashions for the 
present: our lost ideas—what wo call our new ideas— 
are not Parisian; they simply come from London. 
Yes, here we are thoroughly invaded by England, 
not only in the way of dresses and hats, bnt as re¬ 
gards habits, food, and manners. All that is English 
is becoming fashionable: really wo have a regular 
Anglo-mania. 

Voltaire used to say that England had many re¬ 
ligions, and only one sauce : what would he say if he 
came to lifo again and saw our French tables covered 
with bottles containing English sauces. What I say 
of sauces I can also say for everything else—in dresses, 
in hats, and in bonnets more strikingly still: all the 
shapes, and much of the materials, are English. Twenty 
years ago a sealskin cloak was quite a rarity in 
Franco; now, Paris is clad in seals. Every lady who 
prides herself on being elegant wears a sealskin 
Jacket: you see nothing but “ jacket Anglais/* 
“ chapeau Anglais,” “ arap Anglais,” “ manic res 
Anglaises,” ‘‘tea Anglais,” Ac, Ac. If I would 
enumerate all to you, tho pages of this Journal could 
not afford me room enough. 

When I read all the articles written about the 
English Ladies’ Association for the Encouragment of 
British Woollen Manufactures, lam astonished!atwhat 
they write. Why, if English ladies wear French 
oods, we French ladies wear English goods: you 
now the proverb—“ rml n'est prophbte chez sox ” : 
well, if your goods are depreciated in your country 
they are valued here, and vice-versa. 

If, however, your English manufacturers wish 
their goods to be known and spoken of, why do they 
not send us specimens, like the French manufactu¬ 
rers do: no one can write about a new material with¬ 
out having a firm conviction that it is better and more 
durable than tho goods used before. 

Wo know that Fashion often discards good materials 
for tho more showy ones, but it is only the upper ten 
that can afford theso fantasies, for the people of lim¬ 
ited incomo will always buy the strong and good 
wearing materials as being the cheaper in the long run. 

Now lot mo add a few remarks about English 
fashions in France. If our ladies have English- 
shaped bonnets, Ac., they do not wear them in tho 
samo manner, nor trim thorn alike: there is more 
taste and eleganoo about tho tout ensemble of tho 
French toilotte; although tho whole might have boon 
made in England, when it comes to France it gains 
quite another cachet. Certainly tho dresses aro made 
with English Cheviot, English Cloth, and in English 
stylo, but the colors harmonize from hoad to foot. 
Wo do not just place a sash at the back, sous pretexts 
that it is tho fashion, without taking caro that this 
sash is required, and in good harmony with tho rest 
of the toilette; those are but trifles, but they consti¬ 
tute taste, and in fashion trifles are everything. 

Despite nil tho efforts of Associations cithor in 
England or France, for aesthetic or puritanic fashion, 
or for tho wearing of woollens or satins, Fashion 
will glide on her own way, taking sometimes an in¬ 
congruous fashion with her, but never deviating 
from the one track; fashion is ruled by law quite as 
much as by tho weather, and those that think of direct¬ 
ing its course will find themselves mistakon. My duty 
in these columns is to point out to you all that is 
being brought out, and to guard you againsteztrava- 
gance and bad taste. 

Now lot mo keep you up with the latest Parisian 
novelties. As I said before, sealskins are much worn, 
not only in long cloaks but in tight-fitting jackets, 
without any other trimming than Urge rich buttons. 


The fronts of walking and carriage dresses are made 
with sealskin, trimmed at tho sides with brandebourgs 
of seal-colored cord; tho rest of tho dross is cither 
brock or cachemire of the samo color, or contrasting 
tastefully. For the neck, fichus of Spanish blonde 
or chenille are much worn, unless a boa like the 
muff is provided. # # • 

Satin dresses, trimmed with Spanish lace, are still 
much worn, although thoy aro being superseded by 
embroidered cachemire costumes, which are mado in 
all colors. 

Chenille flowers for evening wear are most hand¬ 
some and elegant, particularly in dark shades. I 
have seen yesterday, a bonnet of silver-grey plush, 
trimmed at the side with a largo bunch of dark red 
roses and chenille flowers, lined inside with loutre 
satin, and satin and plush loutre- colored strings. 
This bonnet, though simple, was of the greatest 
elegance; it was to be worn with a loutre- colored 
costume, made of plush and a brocht {fond gris el 
bleu) material. The whole was a poeme. 

All walking dresses are made short, and as winter 
approaches they assume a dark tone; they are made 
snorter than lost summer, so as to be more convenient 
for walking in the mud, or on the snow. 

Muffs are made of the same material as the costume 
or tho mantle, always very small, and ornamented 
with great taste, according to the fancy of the fair 
wearer. It is astonishing how much of the lady’s 
taste and mind is required and shown in tho arrange¬ 
ment of so small an article of toilette; so beware, 
young ladies, and make your muffs as pretty and as 
tasty as possible. Very expensive buckles are not 
needed, certainly, but by all means do not use cheap 
flowers: nothing is more vulgar; you had better 
merely sew on a bow or two than such ornaments. 
The same thing may be said for bonnets and hats : 
besides these cheap flowers looking poor and common, 
they give a miserable appearance to the wearer. 

A very merry Christmas to you all, from the 

COMTESBE DB B-. 


THE FU LL-SIZED PA TTERNS. 

K.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 341 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already aiven 
to these Patterns, so that the seams kkkd NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except »» materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
(he whole of the pieces com/losing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Kditoks will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, IF. 

THE RUPERTA DOUBLE-BREASTED COR¬ 
SAGE (9M). 

With our present number, as tho double-breasted 
style is so fashionable this winter, wo present our 
subscribers with a pattern of the Corsage belonging 
to the Rupkbta Costumo, illustrated on the first 
fignro of plate 3. 

This pattern is given complete, and consists of 7 
pieces, viz.—back, side-pieco, side-piece of front, 
front, lapel, sleeve, and collar with its reveys. The 
Lapel is cut in paper of a blue tint, so that it may 
easily be distinguished from the other pieces; the 
edge, which is marked by one cut, is joined to the 
front edge of Front, care being taken to keep the 
small cuts opposite each other. In the front, the 
long breast pleats are marked by pricking. In the 
narrow piece which forms the Sidepiece of Front, one 
side is nearly straight, and it is this side which has to 
be joined to the front; the side which is hollowed 
joins to the Sidepieco. In the Sleeve, tho fore-arm 
seam is at its usual place, but the seam at the back 
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is plaoed nearly under the arm, out of sight, the top 
side being out wider than usual, and the under-side 
narrower. Of oourse the top side must be a little 
fulled or ploatod at the elbow', as shown by the 
pricking. 

‘Description 

t|e plates of Costumes. 

Full-tized patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, «fr., on these Plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d. to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*** The Reverse Views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3 and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(298.)—The Alicia Promenade Costume, of 
brown cachemire, trimmed with ombroidery worked on 
the material: this toilette is Yery pretty; both at baok 
and front tho jacket is made long, and is buttoned to 
the bottom of skirt: it is trimmed with collar, revere, 
and puffed sleeves. The overskirt is well draped in 
front; at back the retroussi forms a pouff over a deep 
plaited underskirt. Quantities required : 14 yards 
cachemire ; if a separate trimming is used, 14 yds. om¬ 
broidery will be required ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(299).—Large Velvet Cloak, trimmed with 
sable and lined with fur. This cloak is most comfort¬ 
able, and is also warm, as it is tight-fitting to the 
figuro. It will take 10 yds. velvot; 4 yds. narrow 
sablo; 2 yds. wide sable; 1 collar; 7 brandebourgs . 

Fig.3.—(300).—Carriage Mantle of olive-green brochi 
trimmed with passementerie fringe and satin ribbons. 
Will require 7 yds. brochi ; 7 yds. passementerie ; 2\ 
yds. fringe; 6 yds. ribbon. 


laid in pleats in front, and puffed behind: it is trimmed 
by an embroidered flower, and two small plissis. It 
will requiro 14 yd9. material; 4 yds. narrow embroi¬ 
dery ; 31 yds. wide embroidery ; 12 buttons; 3 larger 
ones. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


This Plate is headed by two Caps, a Collar, 
and Cuffs. The Caps are made of foulard, trimmed 
with lacs; the Collar and Cuffs of cambric and 
lace . 

Fig. 1.—(301).—The Buperta-Promenado Costume 
of tweed and brochi. The overskirt is gathered in 
the middle by cord and tassels, and well draped be¬ 
hind over a plissi underskirt. The coat body is 
made of brochi; it is double-breasted with revere. 
Wo give the pattern full-sized. Quantities required : 
9 yds. tweed : 5 yds. brochi ; 21 yds. cord ; 2 tassels ; 
24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(305).—The Greville Visito Cloak of satin, 
trimmed with beaver: this oloak is gathered down 
the back and round the neck, and is ornamented with 
moiri ribbon. Willrequiro 61 yds. satin; 6 yds. fur; 
21 yds. double-width fur ; 4 yds. narrow ribbon ; 21 
yds. wide moiri ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(306).—The Argyll Promenade Dress, mode 
of blue serge, with a rich brochi jacket, and a 
gilet of blue satin. The jacket is cut round, and 
opens on a bine satin gilet , out with a point in front: 
the back is trimmed with an elegant satin bow; the 
neck and sleeves with rOchinga of satin. The over¬ 
skirt is laid in folds, and draped loosely behind ; the 
underskirt is made with a deep and a narrow plissi 
flounce. It will take 10 yds. serge; 43 yds. brochi ; 
2 yds. satin; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


** # At the top of this Plate are three Fichus or 
Cravats. The first is made of cambric, foulard, and 
lace. The second is of lace and foulard, with satin 
bows. The third is of surah, lace, and flowers. 



PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(301).—The Daisy Ball Toilette, for a yonng 
lady. It may be mado of pink alpaca, satin, or silk; 
trimmed with blondo laoe. The body of polonaise is 
frilled and gathered at waist, front, and back, and at 
the shoulders. The skirt is well draped in front and 
back, edged with blonde and trimmod with ribbons. 
The underskirt consists of a tablier,laid in docp pleats. 
The sides and baok are formed of numerons plissi 
flounoes. It will require 14 yds. alpaca; 5 yds. blonde; 
8 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(302).—Theatre and Dinnor Costume of 
black velvet and satin. The underskirt is made of 
satin, the front being bouillonni, and edged all round 
by a plissi flounce. Tho overskirt consists of large 
tabs of velvet at sides, attachod by brandebourgs to 
the train, which is bouiUonni en pouff, cut square, and 
edged by a plissi of satin. Tho body is cut pointed 
in front, and forms a swallow-tail at back. Thero is 
a fan-shaped stomacher of satin on tho broast, and 
pnffed sleoves of satin with velvet tops. Quantities 
required: 10yds.velvet; 14yds.satin; 14 brandebourgs. 

Fig. 3.—(303).— 1 The Heathooto deception Toilette 
of garnet-colored silk, satin, or alpaca, trimmed with 
cream-colored ombroidery. The body is frond back 
and front, terminating in a point. It is trimmed with 
a large collar forming cape, and is edged all round by 
a broad band of embroidery. The overskirt is draped 
shawl-fashion by fanoy buttons. The underskirt is 



Fig. 1.—(307).—The Theodosia, a Young Lady’s 
Visiting Toilette, of cachemire, trimmed with satin, 
and an elegant brochi sash. The body is pointed in 
front, and out square behind: the back and front have 
a plissi bouillonni of satin, like the cuffs and bowa : 
a wide sailor's collar, trimmed with laco, completes 
the body. The oVerskirt is well draped, back and 
front, over a pliW-flounced underskirt. It will take 
14 vds. cachemire; II vds. satin; 4 yds. ribbon for 
sash; 3 yds. lace for collar. 

Fig. 2.—(303).—Little Girl’s Sailors' Costume for 
school wear, of blue serge, trimmed with white braid : 
tho body consists of a loose blouso, with sailor's 
collar. The skirt is plissi all round, with a box pleat 
in front. Will require 5 yds. sorgo; 6 yds. braid; 
12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(309).—The Louise, an elegant walking 
oostume of black velvet (or velveteen) and satin. Tho 
tunic polonaise is double-breasted, with largo collar 
and cuffs, trimmed with Spanish laoe. It has bouil¬ 
lonni sleeves: it is drapoa elegantly at tho sides and 
baok, over a deep velvet plisse flounce. Tho under¬ 
skirt is made of satin bouiUonni . Will tako 11 vds. 
volvet; 6 yds. satin; 21 lace; 4 elegant and rich but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 4.—(400).—The Ilchester Visiting Costumo, of 
cachemire, trimmed with embroider? of same color. 
The body is frond all round the neck, and down tho 
front and back; it is trimmed with long ribbon in 
front, and a sash at baok. The overskirt, which is 
trimmed with embroidery, opens ovor an underskirt 
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composed of small plissts, hcadod by embroidery. The 
back is elegantly draped over a long plissi, headed by 
embroidery and a narrow plissi flounce, Quantities 
required : 14 yds. cachemire ; 12 yds. embroidery ; 6 
yds. ribbon ; 2£ yds. for sash. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Beverso Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(810).—The Isabella Jacket, for a child of 6 

? rears old : it is made of cloth; pockets, cuffs, and col- 
ar of plush: it is double-breasted and pleated behind. 
Will take 2| yds. cloth. 

Fig. 2.—(175).—The Yvonne Costume, for a child 
aged 5 years. It is made of cloth, pleated front and 
back, with two embroidered plissts and a large collar. 
Quantities required : 3 yds. cloth ; 6 buttons ; C yds. 
embroidery. 

Fig. 3.—(65).—Tho Angelo, a charming Toilette for 
a child of 4 years. It is of Cheviot, trimmed with 
plush or velvet; it is plissS back and front, with a 
pits si underskirt. It will require C yds. Cheviot; lfc 
yds. plush or velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(311).—The Madeleine Paletot, for a girl of 
8 years. It may bo single or double-breasted, trimmed 
with a plush pelerine. Will tako 21 yds. cloth ; 1 yd. 
plush: 13 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(312).—The Paqueretto Velvet Dress, for a 
child of 4 years; trimmed with satin: in front a revert 
starts from tho neck to the belt. Quantities required: 
6 yds. velvet; 1 yd. satin. 

Fig. C.—(313).—The Camille, a handsome Cloak for 
a girl of 10 years old. It is of cloth, and is trimmed 
with plush or velvet, with Volvet or plush buttons ; it 
may be single or double-breastod. It will tako 1J yds. 
plush ; 21 yds. cloth ; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(314).—The Fleur de Neige , an Elegant 
sortie de bal , made of cachemire de VInde, in any color, 
trimmed with white Siberian fur : shoulders and 
sleeves gatherod and trimmed with satin ribbons. 
It will require 3 yds. cachemire ; 6 yds. ribbon; 9 yds. 
fur. 

Fig. 2.—(315).—Tho Fontanges, a Long Visito of 
handsome cloth, trimmed with beaver, cords and 
passementerie. Quantities required: 4 yds. cloth; 2 
four rage res of cord ; 51 yds. fur; 1 fur collar. 

Fig. 3.—(316).—An Elegant pelisse , made of cache - 
mire, cloth, satin, or brochi , trimmed with beaver or 
sealskin, and having elegant moire bows at the sleeves. 
Will take 4 yds. doth; 71 yds. fur ; 21 ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(317).—Botonde of black cachemire , linod 
with squirrel, and ornamented a sealskin collar. 
It will require 4 yds double-widLh cachemire. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(319).—The Athole Promenade Costume, 
made of cachemire , trimmed with Scotch plaid: the 
jacket is long and double-breasted, with cape and 
cuffs of satin: the skirt is composed of a well-draped 
tablier, and a puffed back, trimmed by a band of 
plaid, and edged by a flounce of cachemire. It will 
take 12 yds. cachemire ; 2 yds. plaid; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(320).—The Mildred Promenade Costume 
of brown cloth : the body of polonaise is plissi front 
and back, with a waistband and elegant bows in front. 
The polonaise is trimmed all round with a plissi, and 


opens on a long pleated petticoat in front; at back 
it is elegantly draped, and trimmed with bows of 
ribbon. Will require 10 yds. cloth ; 5 yds. ribbon ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(321).—Cloth Mantle, trimmed with plm-h 
and passementerie , aud haviug a plush shoulder cape. 
Quantities reqnirod: 3 yds. cloth; 3 yds. plush ; 
3 yds. passementerie. 

Fig. 5.—(322).—The Ladies’ Coaching Coat, or 
Bedingote Ulster, made of drab or brown cloth : it is 
double-breasted, and is cut in Bedingote style, with 
a seam at waist: it is trimmed with collar, cuffs, and 
pocket flaps. This Ulster is left open at the middle 
seam of back skirt: to prevent the ends from flowing 
with the wind, leads are sewn at each corner. Will 
take 4 yds. wide cloth : 12 buttons. 


THE FORGIVEN WRONG. 


A CHRISTMAS STORY. 



CHAPTER I. 


RETROSPECTIVE. 


T was Christmas-Evc, aiul the eve, 
also, of the most important day in 
Mary Senior’s life. On the follow¬ 
ing morning, before the bells rang 
out for the sacred Christmas-tide 
services, she was to become the 
wifo of Tom Hawtrey, her old 
playmate-, the friend of her girlish days, the 
lover of her ripened womanhood. 

It was to be a very qnict wedding, owing to 
the recent death of the bridegroom’s mother, 
aiul the newly-wedded pair, contrary to custom, 
were to forego the usual honeymoon trip and 
settle down at once as steady married folks in 
the house of the bride’s father. 

There were circumstances to he c juddered in 
this marriage which rendered it impossible to 
part father and daughter even for the shortest 
season. John Senior, of the Grove, had begun 
life with the most brilliant mercantile prospects, 
and in tho full flush of cai*ly manhood and 
prosperity had married the woman of his choice. 
For her sake he had toiled early and late to win 
the fortune he meant to enjoy with her while 
life was young with both of them. 

When their little Mary, an only child, was ton 
years of ago, and befoi'e he thought the fortune 
large enough to retire upon, Mrs. Senior died, 
and with her died also tho merchant’s ambition. 
Life was no longer of value to him, and money 
was absolutely worthless. To win wealth for 
his wife labour had been a joy, but he bad no 
heart to add gold to gold when the very key¬ 
stone of the arch of existence was gone. In 
those days he thought little—too little—of his 
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daughter, a tall slim girl,absorbed in her studies, 
and having but little in her lank figure and thin 
face to remind him of the ripened loveliness of 
the wife so newly torn from his bosom. 

He kucw he had secured a sufficient income 
for his own immediate wants and to provido 
comfortably for his ouly child. 

“ Why should I amass wealth for her ? ” he 
que-tioned to himself bitterly as he resolved 
his future plan of action; why should I load 
her with a fortune which would only mark her 
as the prey of some designing adventurer ? 
There will be enough to keep her in comfort 
when I am gone, enough to make a large in¬ 
come if added to the moderate gains of such a 
husband as I should cliooso for her. I will work 
no more since my darling can never share my 
wealth.” 

John Senior kept his word. He shut up his 
counting-house, discharged his clerks, wound up 
his affairs, and turned his back upon the smoky 
town where ho had known life’s deepest joy, 
death’s strongest sorrow. He took the Grove, 
a tiny villa residence in a country town about 
sixty miles from the scene of his married life, 
and settled down therein with his modest house¬ 
hold for the rest of his days. 

A faithful woman-servant, who had served 
Mrs. Senior in her maiden and married life, 
followed the fortunes of her widowed master, 
and with a simple village girl as general help, 
composed the household at the Grove. 

Under her faithful care, little Mary grew up 
proficient in all womanly duties, while her more 
polite education was creditably finished at a 
lady’s school in the little town. 

The father and daughter saw little society 
beyond that of the vicar and doctor, but they 
were on terms of great intimacy with their next 
neighbour, Mrs. Hawtrey, of the Hermi¬ 
tage, the widow of a former vicar of Lowfield, 
whose only son was about four years older than 
Mary Senior. The boy and girl grew up 
together, seeing each other daily while Tom 
attended the grammar school, and Mary 
studied with her fellows in Miss Ponting’s 
Seminary in the sliady High Street. 

They were friends and companions later when 
school days were over, and Tom Hawtrey was 
articled to Messrs Sparks, solicitors, and Mary 
had assumed the command (though still in sub* 
jection to honest Martha) of her father’s house¬ 
hold. They read together, talked and walked 
together, sang together the old duets, some¬ 
times in the shady little parlour of the Grove, 
and sometimes in the larger drawing-room of 
the Hermitage. They were used to each other’s 


ways, familiar with each other’s ideas, but by 
slow degrees they became aware that the warm 
close liking of years had developed into a 
deeper feeling, and the playmates of boyhood 
and girlhood became acknowledged lovers. 

Following almost immediately on her be¬ 
trothal to Tom Hawtrey came the second great 
trouble of Mary Senior’s life. 

She had been for some time anxious con¬ 
cerning her father’s health, especially about his 
rapidly failing sight. After much loving im¬ 
portunity, she had induced him to consult an 
oculist of great repute in London, but liis 
opinion had been extremely unfavourable. 

Little by little, in spite of the most anxious 
tending and unremitting care, the sight of John 
Senior’s eyes slowly departed from him until he 
was totally and hopelessly blind. 

This sad misfortune overtook him, os I have 
said, soon after Mary’s engagement, and of 
course necessitated a much more arduous atten¬ 
tion on her part to her afflicted father ; thus 
leaving her with little time to devote to her 
lover. 

Tom Hawtrey, though at first inclined to 
resent this, grew satisfied at last that Mary 
was inflexible on the point, and contented him¬ 
self with the constant plea for an early mar¬ 
riage. Mary did not withhold her consent to 
this natural proposition, but stipulated that her 
union with Tom should not part her from her 
father. 

John Senior, also, was desirous not to lose his 
loving child, therefore it was arranged that at 
first the young couple should reside at the 
Grove, leaving Mrs. Hawtrey in undisturbed 
possession of the Hermitage which had lately 
received another inmate. 

This addition to the widow’s family was a 
niece, a bright saucy girl of seventeen, whose 
mother, Mrs. Hawtrey’s sister, had married a 
Frenchman, and being widowed had died 
abroad, leaving an only child to Mrs. Hawtrey’s 
care. Annette Fcnelon, who was a beauty and 
something of an heiress in her own right, camo 
to live at the Hormitago soon after Mr. Senior 
totally lost his sight, and when the arrange¬ 
ments for Tom’s marriage were being discussed, 
it was regarded as a providential thing that her 
advent in the household would simplify matters 
by thus naturally providing Mrs. Hawtrey with 
a companion after her son’s union with his old 
playmate. 

So far, so good : but more remained. 

Before the 12th of J une, the day originally 
fixed for the marriage, came round, Mrs. Haw¬ 
trey died suddenly, and this unexpected event 
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altered the whole of the plan. The wedding 
was, of course, postponed, and Annette Fene- 
lon took up her abode for a time with the little 
household at the Grove, where in the first days 
of his bereavement Tom Hawtrey passed much 
of his time. 

The summer waned, and with the first days 
of autumn Tom Hawtrey pleaded again for the 
wodding-day to be fixed. There was no occa¬ 
sion for delay, the wedding could be as quiet as 
possible, and they could dispense with a bridal- 
trip in consideration of Mr. Senior’s helpless 
condition. 

Annette Fenelon made prospective arrange¬ 
ments for her future by advertising for a home 
with a musical family in London. This matter 
after interminable correspondence and many 
disappointments, was arranged, and it was 
finally settled that Annette should depart to 
Maida Yale during the first week of the New 
Year. 

The Hermitage alone remained to be disposed 
of, aud this was not long in abeyance, for the 
junior member of the firm of Sparks, solicitors, 
hearing that the bridegroom-elect desired to 
part with the old house, at once signified his 
desire to be the purchaser. Arrangements for 
the personal convenience of lawyers are always 
quickly made, and the Hermitage changed 
hands in November, although Tom Hawtrey 
continued to occupy it until Christmas. 

There was but one drawback to the perfect 
happiness of the bride-elect. 

She had hoped that Tom would have availed 
himself of the offer made to him by the Messrs* 
Sparks to join their firm as a junior partner* 
The terms offered were most advantageous, and 
though the income which came to him on his 
mother’s death was amply sufficient for a mar¬ 
ried or single life, Mary Senior was not satisfied 
that her husband should be content to fold his 
hands in idleness for the rest of his days. 

But all her entreaties were useless. 

u Leave me alone, Mary,” he retorted on one* 
occasion, 11 1 have enough to live on, and I don’t- 
intend to tie my hands by sinking my capital 
in any one thing—at least,” he added, after a- 
pause, 44 not just at present.” 

Those words, whose meaning had no second 
significance for her then, came back with a> 
terrible clearness later on, when seen by the* 
light of after events. 

So the winter days wore themselves out,, 
until they brought Christmas-Eve, the eve of 
Mary Senior’s wedding-day. 

• • • • • 



CHAPTER II. 

THE WEDDING EVE. 

The bride-elect sat alone in her room ; it was 
late, and she had said good-night to her lover, 
to Annette Fenelon, and lastly to her father. 
A cheerful fire burned in the grate of her little 
bedroom, and she had taken off her dress, 
and sat, wrapped in a warm dressing-gown, 
thoughtfully looking into the flame. Through 
the open door of a spare bedroom, could be 
seen glimpses of the bridal finery which was 
displayed in readiness for to-morrow’s wedding, 
the satin sheen of the dove-coloured robe, 
softened by delicate lace, the trembling orange 
sprays, the rosetted shoes, the daioty gloves, 
the chip bonnet. 

But Mary Senior’s eyes were not attracted 
by the view, she kept them fixed on the leaping 
flames. Solemn thoughts were in her mind, 
memories of her dead mother, whose wedded 
life had been so bright and brief, and saddened 
feelings of her afflicted father. Now and then 
a tear stole into her dark eyes, and an unwonted 
sadness seemed to creep into her heart. 

To shake it off, she rose and began to prepare 
for rest, but before she reached her dressing- 
table, a gentle tap at the door arrested her 
movements. In answer to her softly-spoken 
“ Come-in,” the door opened, and Annette 
Fenelon in a coquettish dressing-gown, her 
chestnut hair loose on her shoulders, entered. 

44 Oh, Mary,” she said in a quick hurried 
manner, 44 I just want to say a word to you.” 
You know to-morrow is Noel, and I should like 
to go to early mass at Brcnthall. Ella Standish 
and her brother are going, so I could walk 
there with them and return by train.” 

44 But it is four miles to Brenthall, Annette,” 
said Mary with gentle surprise, 41 You would 
not be back.” 

44 Oh ? yes.” was the voluble reply. 44 1 shall 
dress early for the wedding. I am to wear 
black velvet you know, therefore it will not be 
spoiled by wearing a warm cloak over it, and I 
can come back by the 9.15 train. I shall be 
well back by a quarter to ten.” 

44 Well, dear, if you wish it,” replied Mary 
Senior; “But I am afraid you will be very 
tired, especially as we shall remain to the 
Church Service after the wedding, you know.” 

44 Oh, I shall not be tired,” replied Annetto 
Fenelon. 44 1 shall go, then, and as I shall not 
see you in the morning until after you aro 
dressed ”- 

• 4 Oh! interrupted Mary, 41 You will come in 
to my room before you start, Annette. It would 
not take you a minute.” 
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“I think not/’ replied the girl slowly, so 
slowly and strangely that Mary Senior looked 
np quickly, but Annette turned away her face. 

44 Good night, Mary,” she said abruptly. 14 1 
will go now.” 

“ Good night,” replied Miss Senior stooping 
to kiss the girl's face. 

44 I have a cold—don’t kiss me,” said Annette 
quickly, and stepping back she left the room 
and closed the door softly behind her. 
CHAPTER III. 

THE WEDDING DAY. 

Mary Senior had determined after her inter¬ 
view with Annette on the previous night to 
rise early, and arrange that a cup of tea should 
be served to the young girl before starting on 
on her cold walk to the early mass at Bren that 1, 
but sleep frustrated her intentions, for after a 
wakeful night the bride-elect slumbered heavily 
until half-past seven, when she was awakened 
by the faithful Martha, who stood by her bed¬ 
side with the very refreshment she had pur¬ 
posed to ensure for Annette Fenelon. 

44 Is Miss Fenelon gone P ” was her first 
enquiry after the usual morning greeting. 

44 Of course, she is,” Martha crossly rejoined. 
41 At least, she is not in her room; I never 
heard her go.out though, and I have been 
awake since four o’clock.” 

44 You dear old anxious Martha,” replied her 
young mistress, 44 Never look so cross, dear, on 
my wedding morning. My bridesmaid will 
return in good time, you will see.” 

“She had no business to go,” grumbled 
Martha, with whom Annette Fenelon was no 
favourite. 

44 How is Papa this morniug ? ” enquired Miss 
Senior, with a view of changing the subject. 

44 Oh! he is much the same,” replied the 
faithful domestic, still in an aggrieved tone; 
44 But he wants you to go to him as soon as you 
can, of course. Now if Miss Fenelon had not 
been out—” 

Mary Senior closed the old woman’s mouth 
with a kiss, and after drinking her tea, rose, 
and partially dressing, went to her father’s 
room. 

Thore was sweet and solemn oonverse be¬ 
tween father and daughter on that sacred 
Christmas morniug, and Mary Senior's eyes 
were wet when she entered her own room again 
to dress for her wedding. 

The ceremony was to take place at half-past 
ten o'clock, and it had been arranged that the 
bridal party would remain to the Christmas 
service ; it was for this purpose that Mary 
Senior had renounced the customary bridal 


white, and replaced the orange wreath with a 
quiet bonnet. 

The bridegroom was to await* the bride in 
the holly-decked church, therefore Mary had no 
expectation of seeing Tom Hawtrey on this 
Christmas morning, until they stood together 
at the altar to speak the solemn words which 
were to unite their livos. 

• • • • * 

Mr. Senior and his daughter waited until the 
last moment for the return of the one brides¬ 
maid, but ten o'clock struck, a quarter past, 
and Annette Fenelon had not returned. The 
old man grew impatient, and at length Mary 
yielded to the angry remonstrances of the out¬ 
raged Martha, and decided to wait no longer. 

Father and daughter stepped into the carriage 
which was in waiting, and drove to the Church, 
reaching the sacred edifice a few minutes after 
the half-hour. 

The clergyman came out of the vestry in his 
white robes, as Mr. Senior came up the aisle 
with his daughter on his arm. Her eyes were 
downcast, her poor father could not seo, but the 
clergyman looked round in vain for the bride¬ 
groom ! 

There was already a goodly congregation in 
the church, and a faint whisper ran round, 
deprecating Tom Hawtrey’s laggard behaviour. 

Mary Senior lifted her eyes, expecting to see 
the familiar face of her bridegroom, but the 
place beside her was empty. 

At the same moment there was a little bustle 
among the congregation, and honest Martha 
was seen elbowing her way to the altar. She 
whispered a few words to the clergyman, and 
then crossed to Mr Senior. 

44 Bring her away, sir, for God’s sake,” she 
said in a hoarse voice; 44 don’t let her be shamed 
before all these folks. There’ll bo no wedding 
to-day.” Mary Senior heard the words, and 
turned deadly pale. She did not faint, how¬ 
ever, but as if in a dream followed the clergy¬ 
man, who opened the vestry door for the little 
party. But even in this moment of extremity, 
she did not forget the blind old man, and the 
last the wondering people saw of Mary. Senior 
that day, was the protecting action with which 
she drew her father’s arm through her o.wnand 
guided his feeble steps through the vestry door. 

• • • 

Yes, they had betrayed her! After the bride 
and her father had left the house, Martha found 
a letter in Annette Fenelon’s room, telling the 
whole shameful story. Love— as they called 
it—had been stronger than honour,and while 
Mary Senior stood dazed among the ruins of 
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her life, seeing nothing clear but filial duty, 
Tom Hawtrey and his cousin were hastening 
to put the width of the sea between themselves 
and the woman they had wronged. 

CHAPTER IV. 

THE WRONG FORGIVEN. 

They never prospered. Their united fortunes 
recklessly and selfishly spent, were soon dissi¬ 
pated, and even the love, for the sake of which, 
honour had been shipwrecked, and faith cast 
overboard, failed them. 

Poverty came, and then the last remnant of 
affection perished. 

Then came a day to Tom Hawtrey in which 
the unmerited shame he had put upon an inno¬ 
cent woman was repaid to him tenfold. He 
left his wretched hearth one morning, soon after 
their return to London, to seek employment; 
he returned to find it desolate, with shame on 
its ashes, and the wail of a worse than mother¬ 
less child. His wife had fled, embracing dis¬ 
honour rather than poverty. 

It was the last blow, and Tom Hawtrey sat 
down beaten. 

“I will strive no more,” ho said, “ I will lie 
down and die.” 

But the cry of the desolate child before long 
awoke the slumbering manhood in him, and 
giving her in charge of his landlady, he went 
out again to try to get work. 

It was Christmas-Evc ; the snow was falling 
and the wind blew bitterly cold, chilling him to 
the bone through his threadbare garments. He 
wandered from the dingy court whore he lived 
towards the West-end squares. There were 
numberless luggage-laden cabs driviug about, 
and he determined to follow up one of these 
and try to earn a few pence by helping to carry 
down the luggage. 

He selected one especially heavy-weigh ted, 
and followed it up close. It stopped at a hand- 
somo house in a quiet street leading out of 
Chester Square. 

“ All right,” grunted the cabman in answer 
to his mute signal, and Tom Hawtrey hastened 
to open the cab door. A lady in mourning, 
furred up to the chin, but having her face un¬ 
covered, stepped from the vehicle. The light 
from the open door of the house shone on her 
face, aud the same light showed to her the hag¬ 
gard features of Tom Hawtrey ! 

• • # # • 

Yes ! they met again, and in the fulness of a 
great charity Mary Senior’s wrong was for¬ 
given. Her father was dead, and she was about 
to make her home with a rich aunt of her dead 



mother’s; but before that Christmas-Eve came 
to a close, she had found a better shelter for the 
man who had wronged her and for his deserted 
child. 

Christmas peace and goodwill filled all her 
spirit as she put forth the hand of good-fellow- 
ship to this fainting wayfarer; and once again 
set upon his feet, Tom Hawtrey took good heed 
to his ways. 

Mary Senior is not Mary Senior now, for a 
good man calls her wife, and her children aria 3 
up and call her blessed. There is a man saved 
from evil, aud a child whose pathway in life is 
fenced* in with love by her goodness, and all this 
blessedness arises from A Forgiven Wrong. 


THE LIVING* GOLD. 

By Emilia Aylmer Blake. 

Spoke the lord of many lands 
To a lady wondrous fair : 

“Say, did young Aurora's hands 
Spin the day-beams for thy hair ? 

Glory pales to shadows cold 
In their tender light of love, 

And their mesh of living gold 
Through and through my heart hath wove. 

In my bitter days of life, 

Sweet my bride, thy golden head 
O'er the toils of power and strife 
One blest influence hath shed; 

Soothed to peace my troubled breast— 

Locks of love, ah ! when I die 
Deeper peace should seal my rest 
Could ye in my coffin lie." 

Camo his words fulfilled in death ; 

And that hair ho loved so well, 

Her despairing hand beneath, 

Woman’s crowning glory fell. 

Love that fails not to the dead, 

'Neath the marble pale and cold, 

In the pillow for his head 
Laid those looks of living gold. 



Cjje Court ank fSigj} $ife. 

|ER Majesty the Queen and Princess Beatrioe, 
attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the 
Court, left Balmoral for Windsor Castle, 
for a short stay, previous to removing to 
Osborne for tho Christmas season. 

H.B.H. Princess Beatrioe has, with characteristic 
generosity, bestowed .£100 on tho Belgrave Hospital 
for Sick Children, of which institution Her Royal 
Highness i* patroness. This sum is part of the pro¬ 
ceeds of the sale of the Princess's Birthday Book, 
which is quite a work of art. 

Hi ir Royal Highnesses tho Prince and Princess of 
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Wales aro at Sandringham for the winter season. 
The Prince has been visiting at various country 
houses for the shooting, among others at Welbeck 
Abbey, the seat of the Duke of Portland, and Wick¬ 
ham Market, Suffolk, where H.B.H. was the guest of 
Lord Rendlesham. The Prince and Princess of Wales 
gave their annual County Boll, at Sandringham, on 
November 11th. 

The Princes Albert Victor and George of Wales 
are expected to arrive at Hong-Kong on board the 
Bacchante about Christmas Day. 

H.B.H. the Princess Louise has paid a visit to 
the Duke of Westminster, at Eaton Hall, Cheshire. 
Her Royal Highness was accompanied by Lady Sophia 
Macnomara and Lord Walter Campbell, her brother- 
in-law. The Marquis of Lome, Governor-General of 
Canada, joined the distinguished cirole at Eaton Hall, 
on his arrival in England from the Dominion, on 
November the 14th. 

Thoir Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Edinburgh 
and Albany are expected in Manchester on December 
12th. Thoy will be the guests of the Mayor on the 
occasion. 

The health of the King of Denmark (father of the 
Princess of Wales) has been causing some anxiety to 
his family and the country. 

The Crown Priuce and Prinoess of Austria are 
entertaining a large cirole of friends at their residence 
in Transylvania. 

Tho King of the Sandwich Islands having returned 
to San Francisco, has completed his tour round the 
world, the whole journey occupying about eight 
months. 

Tho Duke and Duchess of Northumberland will 
pass the winter in tho South of France. 

The dress of the new Lady Mayoross (Mrs. Ellis) 
at tho Guildhall banquet, on November 9th, was very 
elegant, consisting of a petticoat of blue and silver 
brocade, with bodice and train of blue and white 
figured velvet. The whole was trimmed with real 
2 >oint de gaze , and garnished with variously tinted 
poppies with bright contres aud painted velvet leaves. 
Ornaments ; tiara and necklace of diamonds, and 
diamonds on bodice. 

A marriage took place on Novomber 19th, between 
Major W. V. Brownlow, and Lady Ann Dalrymplo, 
third daughter of tho Earl and Countess of Stair. 

Sir Thomas and Lady Brassoy intend to start for 
another cruise in the Mediterranean after Christmas. 
The Sunbeam will bo fitted out for the purpose. 

Among the deaths in upper circles during the month 
we may name the Dowager Countess of Mount Edg- 
cumbe, Lady Alice Fortcscuo,Lady Cradock-Hartopp, 
Sir Frederick Horvey-Bathurst, Mrs. Carew, Ac., Ac. 


Carew, Ac., Ac. 




%* All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton,- IF., and marked “ Theatrical Department ” 
DRURY LANE. 

Owing to the great preparations for the Christmas 
Pantomime, Youth will be withdrawn early in De¬ 
cember. Meanwhile Mr. George Bignold has taken 
the place of Mr. Augustus Harris as Frank Darling¬ 
ton, and tho play is being performed nightly to 
crowded houses. The Pantomime this year is to bo 
called Robinson Crusoe, and a host of talent of all 
kinds is engaged for its representation (sprightly 
Mis* Fanny Leslie in particular), and tho whole per¬ 
formance promises to bo one of tho greatest of Drury 
Lane successes. 


THE HAYMARKET. 

The appearance of Mrs. Scott-Siddons as Bosalind 
in As You Like It was a decided improvement on 
Queen and Cardinal, and was attended with better 
success; but all lovers of the Haymarket must be glad 
to welcome back to the familiar stage popular Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft. The theatre opened on November 
26th, the performance consisting of A Lesson , a comedy 
in one act, founded on Lolotte, and written by Mr. F. 
C. Bumand especially for Mrs. Bancroft. This charm¬ 
ing morceau is preceded by Plot and Passion , by the 
late Mr. Tom Taylor. The cast is a very powerful 
one, Mr. Bancroft appearing as Fouchl, the Duke of 
Otranto, Mr. A. Cecil as Desmarets, while the part 
of tho Marquis deCevennes is taken by Mr. A. Pinero, 
who thus makes his first appearance at this house. 
Miss Ada Cavendish sustains the part of Marie do 
Fontanges. The scenery is painted by Messrs. Hann, 
Johnstone, and HarfQrd, and the costumes are de¬ 
signed by the Hon. Lewis Wingfield, a certain guar¬ 
antee of their elegance, correctness, and good taste. 

THE PRINCE88’8. 

The great success of Mr. G. B. Sims’s play, The 
Lights o’ London, continues to fill this favorite house 
nightly ; and never was success better deserved. Mr. 
Wilson Barrett’s fine rendering of the character of 
Harold Armytaga is as powerful as ever, and the 
Boss of Miss Eastlake loses nothing of its sympa¬ 
thetic tenderness by repetition. The Shakespeare 
Jarvis of Miss Eugenio Edwards is a charming and 
unaffected study, and Mr. George Barrott and Mrs. 
Stephens are inimitable as tho Showman and his wife. 
Miss Emmeline Ormsby makes the most of an un¬ 
pleasant part, and proves herself mistress of a large 
reserve fund of talent. Tho Seth Preene of Mr. W. 
Speakman, and the Clifford Armytago of Mr. Wel¬ 
lard, are excellently rendered, and so are the minor 
characters of tho play, the demeanour of the crowd 
in tho Saturday night sceno being especially good. 

THE COURT. 

Mr. Dion Boucioault’s new drama, Mimi t repre- 
sontod by a poworful company and supplemented by 
Twenty Minutes under an Umbrella, has supplied an 
attractive bill of fare at this charming house. Mi mi 
was replaced by Honour on Novomber 21st. 

THE VAUDEVILLE. 

The Half-way House, by Mr. G. B. Sims, has made 
a decided hit here, and with the addition of The Hen- 
witchers , and Twenty Minutes with a Tiaer, makes a 
pleasant evening’s entertainment. Mucn of the suc¬ 
cess of the piece, however, is due to tho excellent 
acting, especially of those parts undertaken by 
Messrs. Farren and Thorne, and Mesdamcs Alma 
Murray and Canninge. 

Mr. Charles Beade’s popular drama It's Never Too 
Late To Mend is still running successfully at the 
Adelphi ; tho Lyceum is to open on the 28th Decem¬ 
ber with Mr. James Albenr’s comedy, The Two Roses. 
the cast of course including Mr. Henry Irving and 
Miss Ellen Terry. Home and The Cape Mail continue 
to attract at the St. James’s, and Olivette still holds 
her own at the Strand. The Colonel at the Prince 
of Wales’s, and Patience at the Savoy, still show 
us the difference between tho aesthete and the Philis¬ 
tine. Whittington pursues his happy fortune at Hie 
Gaiety, and Les Cloches de Corneville are heard with 
all their olden melody at the Globe, though their 
chimes are coming to an end. Princess Toto continues 
to bewilder and charm beholders with her vagaries at 
tho Opera Comique, and Genevieve de Brabant has 
arisen from tho Dust at the Royalty. The Mascottc 
has brought her proverbial good-luck to tho Comedy, 
and Withered Leaves and Brighton form an attractive 
programme at the Criterion. The Alhambra 
Company have occupied Her Majesty’s for three 
week* with The Bronze Horse , and Mr Carton’s 
clever company are giving morning performances at 
tho Imperial of Mr. I inoro’s comedy, Imprudence. 
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It may interest our fair readers to peruse the fol¬ 
lowing account of the costumes worn by Mrs. Ber- 
nard-Beere in Mr. Boucicault's play, Mimt , which was 
acted during the month at the Court Theatre. The 
dresses are from the well-known establishment of 
Madame Oliver Holmes, of 61, New Bond Street, W. 
Walking dress: Short skirt of brown velvet and gold 
cachemire, trimmed with fringe; bodice of kid, em¬ 
broidered with gold and brown beads. Another walk¬ 
ing costume had a beautiful coat of blue plush, 
trimmed with marabout and passementerie . This cos¬ 
tume was completed by a very large and becoming 
hat, also of plush, but entirely covered with lovely 

{ >lumes, drooping over the brim, and shading the 
ovely face of the wearer. The ball dress was of 
white satin, covered with sparkling iridescent beads, 
which had the effect of a jewelled robe, and was in 
itself quite a work of art. 


We have made arrangements (for the Christmas 
and New Tear seasons only) to send a copy of M Poems 
and Sonnkts,” containing 326 pages, post free for Is. 
A few copies of the original library Edition, elegantly 
bound, are still on sale, price 5e., post free. Orders 
to be addressed to Louis Devero and Co., 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W. 


Cornsjontonce. 

I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London t W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
or return , if found ineligible . 


$JBafeUaite<ms. 


NONPAREIL VEL VETEEN . 

Tho Manufacturers of the Nonpareil Velveteen claim 
that by a skilful combination of all the latest improve¬ 
ments in make and dye, their fabric is the most useful 
and at tho same time the most elegant-looking texture 
of the kind at present before the public. 

The pile is dose and deep, and beinp made only 
from the finest materials, takes the color in the dyeing 
in such a manner as to most perfectly imitate the 
richest Lyons velvets. This being tho case, they 
have adopted the distinguishing title of “ Nonpareil 
Lyons Face/’ On comparison this velveteen will bo 
found to be softer and moro pliable than any of tho 
old makes, and is therefore suitablo for draping in 
the most graceful manner, adapting itself perfectly to 
every style of making up. In wear it will be found 
to be au improvement upon anything that has been 
brought forward, and ladies can havo every confidence 
in combining tho “Nonpareil Volveteen” with the 
most expensive dress materials, as all the old defects 
of loss of color and brilliancy have been entirely dono 
away with. 

To insure the public from being imposed upon, the 
words, “Nonpareil Velveteen,” combined with tho 
Trade Mark, are stamped on the back of every yard. 
The fast pile qualities are also marked with a full 
guarantee for their wear, Ac., Ac. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT, 

OR NEW TEAR'S GUT FOR ONE SHILLING. 

As the festive season approaches, and kindly 
thoughts of others prompt almost every heart to show 
by some outward sign the affection it feels, tho idea 
of Christmas presents and New Year’s gifts is upper¬ 
most in the minds of all. We take this seasonable 
opportunity therefore of calling the attention of our 
fair readers to a charming little volume which has 
been often mentioned in our pages, namely tho 1 * Poems 
and Sonnets” of Miss Harriett Stockall. Most of 
our readers are ncquainted with many of the lovely 
verses which have emanated from tho pen of this 
gifted lady, and we feel sure that we cannot do better 
than call their attention at this time to the volume 
in question as a suitable gift-book for the season. 

There is no relation in life in which the presenta¬ 
tion of this little volume would be unsuitable, for of 
every human tie, of every human joy or sorrow, Miss 
* Stockall has something to say, something tender and 
true, touching and enobliug. The cheap Is. Edition 
has had an immense sale, and only a few copies now 
remain, therefore we should strongly advise our fair 
readers to apply at once, os this Edition will not be 
reprinted. 


A Widow writes:— 

“ I must tell you how pleased I am with your 
Magazine and Patterns. I and my three daughters 
reside in a small country place, ana though we are by 
no means gay, still we see a good deal of society in a 
quiet way, and os I like to see my dear girls well and 
becomingly dressed* it is quite a boon to be able to 
copy your quiet and refined styles. My daughters 
are all handy with their needles, and by the help of 
your patterns, and the Model Bust which we procured 
from you some time since, they have turned out some 
very elegant costumes. A friend of ours, who for 
several years subscribed to a 6d. journal, has given 
it up, on my recommendation, and now takes yours, 
and having had a mantle mode up by her maid most 
successfully from your October Plate, she is now as 
enthusiastic as I am, and will, I am sure, recommend 
your journal to all her friends." 

Anxious. —You will find two styles for Velvet or 
Velveteen in the presont number. 302 on Plate 2 is 
an elegant Dinner or Concert Toilette, and 309 on 
Plate 4 is intended for a walking costume. In each 
caso, satin enters largely into the toilette, so that 
your idea of using the black satin in the way you 
name is a very good one, and is quite in the height of 
fashion. You cannot do better than copy our Plates 
at any time. The greatest skill and care, as well as 
the most select, exclusive, and earliest informa¬ 
tion on fashion goes to the making up of our Maga¬ 
zine, which is allowed by all to be the most reliable 
and practical, as it is the oldest of all fashion books. 

Mrs. J.—Why should you wish to keep the lovely 
piece of moirt antique which you describe? It will 
nover be more fashionable than at present. As the 
length is too short for an entire costume, you can mix 
it with another material in brown, as you suggest, 
such as velvet, satin, plush, or brochi , but you must 
be careful to arrange the noire in large plain masses, 
and not use it up in gatherings or pleatings, those 
styles being quite out of keeping with the rich, heavy 
character of the material. Be careful also what shade 
of brown you use with the amber moir£. It should 
have golden tones in it, and not be too dark. 

Mrs. R. F. writes:— 

“ I think your Magazine is perfect, and the Pat¬ 
terns most useful anl simple.” 

All Forlorn. —Surely not, when you can write 
such a charming letter to ns, and take such a lively, 
healthy, womanly interest in what you shall wear at 
your friend’8 birthday ball. “ Something pretty, 
simple, and inexpensive, and such as our house dress¬ 
maker could make with my assistance.” We advise 
you to try 301 on Plate 2, as meeting all your require¬ 
ments ; and we are quite sure that any young lady 
who can help to make her o.vn ball-dress, and dance 
prettily in it afterwards, will not long use tho above 
n>m de plum*, tho suitab lity of which indeed at pre¬ 
sent we greatly question. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Agnes G., Mrs. 
F., Grace Darling, A Twenty Years’ Subscriber, 
Eilie, Mother’s Help, Ac., Ac. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3 d., 4 <L, 6cL, 7<1, and 9 d. Each, 

Comprise all tbe Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These pattern* 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very preat advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make np with tho greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very groat service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM NOV. 28th. TO DEC. 30th., 1881. 

IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER rand L*tteb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but there may occasionally be 
a delay of one post, caused by the Government 
regulations for examining Book Packets. Incase 
of further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In CONSBQUENCE OF THE GREAT INCREASE 
OF BUSINESS, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT OBDEBTHAT DOBS NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post, 
can have this done by enclosing a large 
envelope (about half the size of this page) 
stamped and ADDBESSED, with each order. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postago is Id. for all 
patterns up to 6d., and IJd. each 9d. pattern. 

If preferred we will provide the large envelopes 
for the nominal charge of id. each. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should bo mode of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must he paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 34} iucltos only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


PRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED, 

No. 210 b.—T he Osborne Robe Frincesse, with bouffant 
nnd slight train. 

,, 328.—The Orleans Lawn Teunis Pinafore. 

„ 311.—The Simplicie Polonaise Fiincesse. 

„ 362.—The Dulcie Folonaise Frincesse. 

„ 370.—The 0«du>rne Yachting or Travelling Cos¬ 
tume. Military bniquiue and upper skirt. 

., 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Frincesse 
tunique. 

,,380.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 
with yoke. 

„ 408.—The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

„ 411.—The Ardilanu Costnnie. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, dr.iped tnblier and bouffant. 

„ 437.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

„ 412.—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revere, buttoning at back. 

„ 415.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt and upper skirt. 

„ 431.—The Modjcska Costume. Blouse Polonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

„ 435.—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 490.—Indoor Toilette. Dmped polonuise tumque, 
with waistbelt. 

„ 407.—Lawn Tennis Tnnique, (Pinafore style). 

408.—Princesse Dress with long full traiu. 

400.—New Princesse Rohe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium traiu, moderately full at back. 

„ 17.—The Clincb&ut, a short Walkiug Costume. 
Polonaise, cape, and hood. 

Large-sized Patients. 

„ 495.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 406.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measuro of 44 , 
inches. I 


58. —The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

59. —The Bi 8 choffscheim Co.tume. Corsage Bed- 
ingot® with cape, tunique and bouffant. 

69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant. 

„ ‘79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 5b.—P rincesse Night Dress.? 

,, 85.—The Chiswick Breakfast Bo be. 

,, 87.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. 

,, 88 .—Wedding Toilette. 

„ 119a.— Promeuade Toilette fora Yonug Lady 15. 6 d. 

„ 121.—Tbe Brooke Diuuer Toilette. 9d. 

„ 122.—The Keppel Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

„ 124.—The Warburton Promeuade Costume. Priu- 
cesse Robe, with draped skirt. 6 d. 

„ 142.—The new Mother Hnbbnrd Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

,. 145.—The Essex Morning Costume, with pleuted 
body nnd waistbelt. 6 d. 

», 147.—The May Fair Costume, for black satin. 9d. 

„ 148—The Detart Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 148.—The Harebell Ball Dress. 6 d. 

„ 150.—The Etoile Dinner Dress. 9d. 

„ 151.—The Rosalie Diuuer Dress. 6 d. 

„ 152.—The Conynghnm Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt ami draperies. 6 d. 

„ 154.—The Znr 6 Polonaise Princesse. 6 d. 

„ 163.—The Allied ce Promenade Costume. Corsage 
nnd draped upper skirt. 9d, 

„ 166.—The Bosla Costume. Corsage and Tuniqne. 6 d. 

„ 168.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab¬ 
lier, nnd bouffant. 9d. 

„ 169a.— The Clnrisse Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waistbelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with )>l is»4 front, gathered on chest, and 
trained skirt. 9d. 

„ 171.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

„ 172.—The Fane Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
s^rf. 9d. 

„ 173 —Visiting Costumo for black silk. 9d. 

„ 224.—The Wilfredn Promennde Costume; corsage 
and tunique. 9J. 

„ G.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

AUGUSr, 1881. 

„ 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders nnd sleeves. 6 * 1 . 

,, 191.—The Dnucombe Costume. Corsage d revers, 
tnblier, nnd bouffant. 6 d. 

,, 192.—The Froycinet Seaside Costume. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, draperies, 6 d : gathered Cape, 3a. 

„ 193.—The De Solis Concert Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 194.—The Dash wood Diuuer Toil©’ te. 9d. 

„ 195.—The Moutresor Continue. Gathered corsage, 
folded tuniqne. nnd draperies. 9.1. 

„ 196.—The Gniche Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck and waist, with leg of mutton 

„ 197.—The M. rode Black Silk Costume. 9d. 

„ 198.—The Kiliuorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6 d. 

,, 199.—The Ainicin Costume for cloth. 6 d, 

., 201 .—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuiqne, an Jcnpe. 

•• 202.—The Violet Costume. 9d. 

*, 207.—The Melinnthe Costume. 9d. 

,, 210 .—Travelling Costume. 9d. 

SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

,, 213.— 1 TbeTremayne Costume. Corsage,npper skirt, 
aud bouffant. 7d. 

M 214.—The Bosse Cost ume. Double-breasted jacket 

* and upper skirt. 6 d. 

„ 215.—The Dartrey Cost-nine. Body, slashed sleeve, 

tuuique and bouffant. 7 d. | 

„ 225.—The Granville Polonaise and Scarf. 6 d. 

226. —The Surtees Black Silk Costume, Corsage, 

5 upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

227. —The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 

sleeve. 6 d. 

„ 227a.—T he New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies* size, 4d.; Child's size, 3d. 

„ 212 .—Seaside Costume. 7d. 

243 .—Costume for a young lady of 16. 6 d. 

„ 244.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
stjle. 7 d. 

„ 245.—Little Girl's Blouse. 3d. 

OCTOBER, 1881. 

,.216.—Promeuade Costume. Corsage, tunique and 
scarf. 9d. 

i „ 247.—The Percy Visiting or Carriage Costnme. 

Pointed Corsage, upper skirt aud bouffant. 9d. 

M 248.—Tbe Hilda Promenade Costume. Corsage and 
tuniquo skirt. 9d. 

M 240.—Tbe Gaiusborough Promennde Costume. Cor¬ 
sage and tuuique. 6 d. 

„ 250.—Caniage Coslume. Corsage, upper Bkirt, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Floreutia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 9d. 


„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume, Gathered 
body, with suissebelt, tnblier,and bouffant. 7d. 
„ 253.—Reception Toilette. Corsage and draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 

,,254.—The Grace Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

,, 275.—Promenade Toilette. 9d. 

„ 276.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 277.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 204.—Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

„ 267.—Matinee, Jacket only. 6 d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6 d. 

„ 268.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 269.—Beige Costnme. 9d. 

“ 270.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

,, 272.—Morning Costume. 6 d. 

„ 273a.—V isiting Costume. 9d. 

„ 274a.—C ostume for Home. 9 d. 

NOVEMBER, 1881. 

„ 278—The Bectire Promeuade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tuniqne. 9d. 

„ 279.—The Stockholm VisHe. 61. 

„ 280.—The Allngton Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Basque Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

„ 281.—The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6 d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 284.—The Alberta Visite. 6 d. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Morning Costume. Skirtdraperies. 

and bouffant. 6 d. 

„ 286.—Tbe Camoys Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 288.—The Frederica Princesse Costnme. 6 d. 

,, 289.—Tho Edgcumbe Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, polonaise, and l>ouffaut. 7 d. 

„ 290.—The Heodfort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 291a.—T he Beatrice Costume. 9d. 

„ 294.—The Maud : a young Lady’s Costume. 6 d, 

„ 295.—Youn< Lady’s Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

„ 296.—The Eulalia Toilette. Oil. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR DECEMBER, 1881. 

Plata 1 . 

„ 298.—The Alicia Promenade Costume. Corsage. 

upper skirt, and bouffant, 9d. 

„ 299.—Large Vrlvct Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 300.—Carriage Mantle. 6 d. 

Plats 2. 

„ 30l.-The Daisy Ball Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 302.—Theatre aud Dinner Costume of black velvet 
and satin. 9d. 

„ 308.—The Heathcote Reception Toilette. 

Plata 3. 

„ 304.—The Rnperta Promenade Costume. 6 . (The 
Corsage U given full-sized with this Magazine.) 

„ 305.—The Greville Visite Clonk. 6 d. 

,, 306.—The Argyll Promeuade Dress. Corsage, folded 
tunic, and draperies. 6 d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 307.—Tbe Theodosia, a Young Lady's Visiting 
Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 308.— Little Girl's Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 300.—The Louise Walking Costume for velvet and 
satin. Long polonaise. 6 d. 

„ 400.—The Ilchester Visiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6 d. 

Plata 6 . 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 175.—The Yvonne t'ostume for a child of five. 3d. 
„ 65.—The Angela T dlette for a child of four. 3d. J 
„ 3 1 1.—The Mvdeliue Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 
„ 312.—The Paquvritte Velvet Dress for a child of 
four. 3d. 

„ 313.—The Caulille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d. 

Plate 7. 

„ 314.—The Fleur da Beige, elegant sortie de bnl. 6 d. 
„ 315.—The Fontanges Visite. 6 d. 

,, 316.—Elegant Peliss*. 6 d. 

„ 317.—Rotoude, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6 d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 319.—The Athole Promenade Costnme. D.B. Cor¬ 
sage. capo, nnd npper skirt. 9d. 

„ 320.—The Mildred Promennde Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6 d. 

„ 321.—Cloth Mantle. Dolman or Visite shape. 6 d, 
„ 322.—Tbe Ladiea’ Coaching Coat or Redingote 
Ulster. Double-breasted style. 6 d. 


NEW SERIES 07 UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for tbe Drosses in the abovo list. • 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1 .—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2 .—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3 .—Dress Skirt, medium train. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

« 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

Tha above eel of five drees skirls is supplied, for 1«. 9d.; 
or any three for 1#. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt Kith moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 


LAD IKS’ 

MANTLB8, PALBTOT8, PBLI88B8, ho . 

Prioe 6dL Each. 

Autumn amd Winter Mantles. 

„ 255.—The Beanvan Mantle. 6 d. 

.. 256.—The Radnor Double-breoste 1 Visite Jacket. 6 d. 

„ 257.—The Abergeldio Visite. 6 d. 

„ 258.^-Tlie Olive Jacket. 6<1. 

„ 259.—The Goodwood Rediugote Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6 d. 

„ 260.—The Blantjre Visite. 6 d. 

,, 261.—The Murietta Visite. 6 d. 

,, 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 263.—The Groutley Paletot. 6 d. 

„ 261.—The Pomfret Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6 d. 

„ 266.—The Kalcreuth Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 271.—Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 287.—Tho Bradford Mother Hubbard Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 761.—The New Double-breasted Rediugote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
callel the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 

„ 210 .—Double-breasted Tailor m&de Jacket. 6 d. 

„ 135.—Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 239.—Dolman Visite with small sleeves. 6 d. 

„ 177.—Autumn Mantilla. 6 d. 

„ 292a.—T he Christina Paletot. 6 d. 

„ 293a.—T he Portia Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 764a.—R ediugote Jacket. 6 d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6 «l. 

,, 734a.—S ingle-Breasted Ulster. 6 d. 

„ 769.—Tlie Coaching U lster. 6 d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visite. 6 J. 

„ 95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6 d. 

USEFUL 8TANDARD 8TTLES. 

„ 43 .—Wnterproof, with deep Cnpe. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

,, 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 93.—The Bilmoral Visite. 

„ 95.—The Hussar. A tight-fitting military Jacket.. 

„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Rediugote style, 
and double-breasted. 

„ 97.—The Dttchesse Mantle. 

„ 98.—The Mirabel jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

99a.— Summer Mautelette with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6 d. 

101.—The Hamilton Rediugote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

, 102.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

,. lCp.—The Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

„ 104.—The Mother Shipton Mant!e. 

,, 158.—New Visite, with gathered shoulder. 6 d. 

„ 174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Clonk, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6 d. 

„ 177.—The Altoua Visite Mautle. 6 d. 

„ 179.—The Hildegnrde Visite with sleeves. 6 d. 

„ 189.—The Parisieu Mantelet. 6 d. 

„ 200 .—The Kiusale Mantilla. 6 d. 

„ 15.—Tho Breteuil Ulster. A now French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

, 409.—The Mnyfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 422.—The Katlileeu double-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to the neck. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam ia the hack, 
rather close-fitting, fid. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

,,430.—The Moutrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Cnrrick espes 

„ 431.—The Saltouu Circular Cloak, with hood, and 
armholes. 

„ 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to op»*n for travelling. 

„ 466,—St. Joseph Visite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Rediugote skirt. 

„ 403a.—C lose-fitliug, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cnpe. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 404.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
siugle-brensted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Rediugote skirt. It has a CAat collar 
and turnover. 

„ 222.—The Peuiusul&r, a new gathered Mautlo. 6 d. 


M0URNIN6 COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent 
M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuniqne. 
M 3.—Mourning Visite Mautle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage aud open 
tuniqne 

H 6.—Half-Mouruing Costume. Basquine a gilet aud 
open tuniqne. 

M 7.—liolf-Monriiiiig Costume. Corsage Priuceese, 
draperies aud bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Rediugote aud 
skirt. 


MOURNING COSTUMES, Continued. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage aud Tuuiqne. 

M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mautle, with pointed 
euds. 

M 13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet aud 
draped upj»er »kirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

%* For Underskirts, see above. 


NSW SLEEVES 31. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of } lengtu for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs nt 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N. B.—Auy of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be hud separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all worked on the list as under 11 years of age » 
11 years and upwards, 6d. 

Juvenile Costumes for Autumn and Winter, 1881. 

„ 216.—The Syhie Costume for a child of 5. 3d. 

„ 217.—The Cuustance Costume for a young lady of 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

J 23 — Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeve 
for a chi d of 6. 3d. 

’No. 32Sa. —The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore, for a 
girl of U or 15. fid. 

,, 328b.— Ditto ditto for a girl of 10. 31. 

„ 336.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

,, 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.— Robe Trincesse for a girl of ©years old. 

„ 319.—Pi iuces-c Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. * 

„ 390—The Auuette Costume. Draped Princesse 
tuuiqne for n Giil of 8 to 10. 

„ 400.—The Olga Demi - snison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

„ 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 402.—Tlie Gabrielle Promenade Toilette for a Girl 
of It or 15. Corsage, draped tablier, aud 
bouffant. 

,, 403.—The Florence Toilette, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Princesse robe with sosli. 

„ 404.—Little Victorina’s Costume. Blouse dress 
with sailor's collar and sosli. 

„ 476.—Ball Toilotte for a Girl of 14 or 15. Tuniqne 
and upper skirt. 

„ 485.—The Victoria Costume, for a Girl of 14 to 15. 

„ 487.— iVinter Paletot, fora little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

,, 401.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 yea»s old, 3d. 

„ 493.—Haudkcrcliief Costume, for a Girl of 11 or 12. 
Very novel style. 

„ 769a.— Newmarket or Redingote Ulster, with seam at 
waist for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 


„ 218.—Tnc Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6. 3d. 
i, 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
»f 15 or 16. 6d. 

,, 220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for alittle girl 
of 7. 3d. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 


„ 221.—Tho Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. 3d. 

„ k28.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

,, 229 A 229a.— Piuafores for children of 3 j ears old. 3d. 
„ 230.—The Lolotto Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 

,, 231.—The Mignonette Low-necked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 232,—Tho Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 23a.—T he " Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLES- 

„* 20.—Baby’s Toilette for a child of 4 years. Cor¬ 
sage Princesse, and plastron aud capes. 

„ 21.—The C emeutiua Costume, for a girl of 8 to 9. 

,, 22.—The fVuaude Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 toll. 
v 23:—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7: 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

29.—Promenade Costume, for a girl of 10 or 12. 

„ 33b. — Baby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 61.- The Cecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

„ 62.—The Vanessa Costume for a young lady of 14. 

Corsage, tablier, and bouffant. 

„ 63.—The Little Pearl Costume for a Child of 4. 

,, 64.—Tlie Emma Costume for n girl of 12. Prin¬ 
cess tunique, with Sailor's collar. 

„ 65.—The Janet Dress for a girl of 5. 

„ 66.—The Coralie Costume for a girl of 8. 

„ 67a.— Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 
„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5, 

„ 71.—Walking Costume for a girl of 7. 

,, 72.—Walking Dress for ayouug lady of 14. Prin¬ 
cesse tuniqne and draperies. 

„ 78a.—G irl’s Paletot, S.B , of 14. 6d. 

„ 80.—Costume for a bey or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith's Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—Tlie Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Edme Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 142a.— Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 3d. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

„ 175.—Child's Frock. 3d. 

„ 176.—Child’s Pelisse with double cape. 4d. 

„ 175a.— Boy’s high necked Blouse, with deep plistd 
cape. 3d. 

,. 187a.— Child’s Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years) 3-1. 
„ 208.—Boy’s Milanaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 

„ 209.—Boy's Hungarian Blouse. 3d. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 1L to 12. 

J 3.—Norfolk Bodice with yoke and skirt for a j oung 
lady of 15 or 16. Chest measure, 31 inches. 

J 4.—Zouave Suit for boy 8 or 9 years old. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, a«e 10 to H. 6d. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—The Iiouise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
llobe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jncket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with loug skirt. 

J 12.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8 or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May l»e used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Siugle-brensted ULter with cape.for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 22.—The Clarice Dress for a little girl 6 yea's old. 


(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sixes 3d. eaeft. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 201, ®g© 4; 
chest 22, age G; ohest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 281, ago 12 to 13 ; chest 30, ago 
14 to 15. Or mav be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31*, 33, 31*, 36, 37*, 39*, 
41, 42*. Or may be bad in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


This lint is added to every month • for ]Mrticul4ti« of 
which see succeeding number* of the Magazine. 

*•* Patterns are irtMidratm from this list as soon c« 
Diet/ go out of fashion. 

*#* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34* inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Deverb A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 

NEW FRENCH UNDERL INED 

DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDBRLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eignt-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will bo sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must bo forwarded to Louis Devero A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8vo., 5 s. Cheap Popular Edition , 1#. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Hajuuett Stockall. 


“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses .”—Saturday Review. 

“ These arc the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness .”—The Queen. 

“ Many of tlie pieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Round,' ami all show nice sentiment mid sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 
“ Full of tlioiurht mid tender feeling: thought that 
| elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
J drowsiness or melancholy. News, 
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LE MONDE ELEGANT or the 

WORLDofFASHION 

A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EIGHT' EXQUISITE PLATES of the LATEST FASHIONS, 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED IN PARIS FOR ENGLISH LADIES, 

BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTES. 

ONE or TWO FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 

Descriptions of all the changes of Fashion, Novelties, Sfc. 

Poetry, Literature, Court News, Reviews, The Opera, Theatres, &c. 




PATTERNS OF ALL COSTUMES FROM 3d. to 9d. EACH, 

GUARANTEED FOR PERFECT FIT AND LATEST FASHION. 
-- 

LONDONSIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E. C. 

West End Office, (.Retail only), G, Argyll Place, Pcgent Street, W. 

And Sold by all Booksellers and News Agents. 

PARIS: Rue Villedo Richelieu. NEW YORK: Beekman Street. 
BOSTON: D. Lothrop & Co. 

EDITORS' OFFICES:—1, KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON, W. 

[Estbbed at Stationers* Hall. All Rights Reserved.] 
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Hand or Treadle. Trial before Purchase. 


. Owing to the great elasticity and 
strength of its work, the 

“ AUTOMATIC ” 

is Specially adapted to Costume and 
Dressmaking, the Making and Alter¬ 
ing of Children’s Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 


Sent Carriage Paid, & free of all Cost 
for a MONTH’S TRIAL at Home. 

THE- 


Willcox & Gibbs “Automatic” 


Silent Sewing Machine. 

The very highest excellence in every Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 


respect; in Design, Construction, 
Finish, and Performance; Sim¬ 
plicity, Ease of Working, Use¬ 
fulness, Durability. 


150, CHEAPSIDE, & 135, REGENT ST., W. LONDON. 

10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, 
Glasgow; 32, New Koad, Brighton; 15, Mercery 
Lane, Canterbury; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 

A Certified Agent in every Town. 



FOR SPRING CLEANINGS USE. 



Which has obtained the highest 
Awards wherever exhibited. Unlike 
other preparations for similar pur¬ 
poses, it leaves no trace of grease or 
dirt, but imparts a beautiful mirror¬ 
like gloss, not liable to be sullied by 
the touch of the hand-hot plates, &c. 

Sold by Grocers, 
Chemists, Ironmongers, 
Cabinet Makers, etc., etc. 

Manufactory : 

Victoria Park, Sheffield. 

CA TJTION.-—See that the NAME is 
on * the Bottle, and htware of cheap 
Imitations. 


The “MANCUNIUM” 


(REGISTERED) 



In Black and all Fashionable Colors. Manufactured and Finished by Improved Macbinory. 

Protected by HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Is guaranteed to resist any amount of Friction, whether the material is worn as a complete Costume or is 
made with other fabnes, kilted or otherwise, and the Manufacturers hold themselves responsible to the fullest 

purred, if, by any means, any Velveteen bearing the MANCUNIUM 
PAST PILE STAMP should prove defective in wear. To avoid annoyance and loss Ladies shm^d 
a ®k to see the Fast Pile Stam p, to distinguish the improved make from those quali ties which are not guaranteed 

STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY YARD WITH NAME AND TRADE MARK. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

M. H. Hoare, 26, Cheapside, E. C., London; M. T. O’Brien, 23, D’Olicr Street, Dublin;' 
James Brown, 3, Royal_Exchange Court, Glasgow ; P. Miller, ], College Street, Belfast* 


C. E. Rycroft, 119, Franklin Street, New York, 
Who will supply the names of the Houses where this Velveteen can 


Secured. 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The advent of a New Year seems to demand 
from us a few words to the kind friends who 
have accorded us their hearty support and 
sympathetic encouragement, in our arduous en¬ 
deavours to cater for their wants in our par¬ 
ticular line. We have, however, little to say, 
save to express our hearty thanks for their 
goodness, and to assure them that, as in the 
past, so in the future, our best exertions are 
always at their service. The largely-increased 
support yearly accorded to our Journal, and 
the hundreds of letters we monthly receive ex¬ 
pressing satisfaction at our efforts, are suffi¬ 
cient proofs that we are on the right track, and 
that the policy upon which our Magazine is 
conducted is a true one. 

In thanking our old friends (some of them 
of nearly half-a-century’s standing) for all their 
kindness to us, let us also say a word to new 
ones. Many new subscribers have become so 
by seeing the thoroughly practical nature of 
our Magazine: to these we would say—you 
have purchased our Journal because it seems 
to you the most useful, the most practical: you 
will continue to purchase it for the same reason. 
Whatever change it is necessary to make in 
keeping up with the advancing spirit of the 
age, we shall make, but the lines we have laid 
down in the conduct of this Magazine will 
never vary;—the earliest hints on coming 
fashions, the most elegant and ladylike styles, 
the most exclusive information on all points 
connected with ladies’ costumes—all these will 
be used as heretofore, and will be arranged and 
laid before our fair readers with the same 
steady earnestness and conscientious desire.to 
benefit them, which from its infancy has helped 
to make our Journal what it is. 

Only encourage us, dear friends, in the future 
as you have done so generously in the past, and 
our part towards you shall be carried out with 
the old unflinching steadiness and entire faith 



fulness of purpose. And now, to one and all— 
known and unknown—we wish A Happy New 
Year. 

- -=»opa aopguB B— - 

The fashion of ont-door winter costumes, both as 
regards mantles and dresses, has long been settled, 
nnd little, therefore, remains to say upon these points. 
Most ladies have mado their purchases of heavy gar¬ 
ments for the season, and are rather turning their 
attention to evening dresses, ball and dinner toilettes 
for the festivities which mark Christmas and New 
Year tide in our dear old country. We may, however, 
say a few words concerning the leading out-door and 
morning toilettes, Ac., before speaking of the gayer 
garments required for evening wear. The closely- 
fitting Corsago, pointed back and front, is rapidly 
gaining favor, and runs the deep round basque very 
close in the struggle for supremacy. A very charming 
variation of the pointed style will be found on 331 of 
our Plate 3, and one yet more elegant on 329 of Plate 
2, which we give full-sized. The double-breasted style 
remains in favor, and is especially suitable for making 
up cloth dresses, and the various English woollens 
now so much used. Good examples of this are shown 
on 330 of Plate 3 and 324 of Plate 1. These, as well 
as 323 and 334, are most useful styles, combining ele¬ 
gance and simplicity in a very marked degree. The 
long-pointed bodice beforo named is not suited for 
woollen materials. We have seen one or two in cloth, 
Ac.,but they are a mistake. The proper textures for 
this style of making-up are of the richer class, such 
as silk, satin, velvet, moiri, plush, Ac.; in these cases, 
the deep point falling at the back on boujfanU masses 
of the rich fabric, has a very charming effect. 

There is a tendency at present to return again to the 
plainer forms of sleeve. The multiplied puffs and 
fronds so lately in vogue have become somewhat com¬ 
mon ; and besides, the rich heavy materials now so 
much worn for winter, as well as the thick woollen 
textures, leave no scope for the more fanciful styles 
of making-up. Moire , plush, and velvet, should all 
be used in large plain masses, not frittered away in 
close gatherings and infinitesimal puffs. As Spring 
advances, and thinner fabrics come again into use, we 
shall doubtless see a partial return to the gathered 
styles of make, but at present, broad, sweeping lines 
and large masses of rich material, giving splendid 
effects of light and shade, are the great characteristics. 

For Evening Dresses the pointed bodice is the lead¬ 
ing style, the neck being cut low, square, or en cceur , 
according to taste. Except for young girls, trains are 
always worn for evening dress, the train being from 
two-and-a-half to three yards long for grande toilette , 
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but shorter for less ceremonious occasions. In anti¬ 
cipation of cold winter evenings, many trains are being 
lined and wadded. This plan, in addition to warmth, 
gives a graceful set to the folds of the train, and pre¬ 
vents the necessity of a dress-improver. 

The materials for evening dress, this season, are 
marked by their richness and splendour. The make of 
the costumes is simpler in design, but a rich effect is 
produced by the variety of trimmings used, into which 
satin, plush, and beaded lace largely enter; the latter 
being used in plissis for the front breadth of skirt, and 
for flounces, producing a very striking effect. Bright 
jetof all colors, white, moonlight,flame,ruby,and pearl, 
is used for this beaded lace, and the result is very rich 
and tasteful. Flowers are used with an unsparing 
hand, and displayed in large masses, artistically ar¬ 
ranged with careless grace, as if the blossoms of the 
flower garden had been lightly thrown upon the gar¬ 
ment, which those wonderfully-executed imitations of 
nature adorn. The plush and velvet flowers are very 
beautiful, and single blossoms of these are worn as 
often to complete a day toilette as to grace an evening 
dress. 

Opera Cloaks all partake of the Dolman style, and 
nothing can be more convenient. A very elegant 
example is given on our second Plate, 327. Nearly all 
garments of this class are lined and edged with fur, 
and many are richly trimmed besides with embroidery 
in floss silk, gold or silver thread, Ac., &c. Some of 
the richer sorties de bal are made of white or cream 
motW, lined with white fur or plush, and edged with 
an ostrich feather trimming, the back being finished 
by a handsome moire bow. 

Lace Hoods are very much worn for the theatre : 
the Cape Hood which covers the shoulders as well as 
the head, is one of the most useful styles for the pur¬ 
pose. 

The pretty little Lace Muff is still a favorite adjunct 
to both morning and evening toilettes ; the lace being 
plentifully mixed with chenille and moiri ribbon, and 
adorned with flowers. 

Lace of all kinds is very fashionable, and is put to 
all possible uses. A new kind of lace, made in Saxony, 
and called Mauresque, and another variety, the Gre¬ 
cian, which somewhat resembles Limerick lace, are 
becoming very fashionable,and the ever-useful Spanish 
lace, which has been so much improved of late, is in 
as great demand as ever. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain, Paris , 
December 20th, 1881. 

Ma Chlre Amie, 

I may well call you my dear friend, for wo have 
been in close correspondence for many, many vears, 
and your letters are all so sympathetic and kind, that 
I feel as if we knew one another quite intimately. 

We are just at the beginning of a new year, jind for 
many, at the commencement of a new life. This 
change of year seems to rejoice the heart, and we 
will all, on the 31st of December, make good resolu¬ 
tions to act well, to be kinder, more charitable, more 
reasonable, and more industrious. 

We cannot for ever speak of fashion, particularly 
in the month of January, when everyone is occupied 
with presents to give and to receive; so let us for 
once speak on quite a different subject. 

I want to speak of young ladies’, and of young mar¬ 
ried ladies’ home work. 



A young lady thinks herself well qualified as a 
worker when she can do crochet,tatting, lacework, cloth 
embroidery, macramtf, appliqul, netting, Berlin wool, 
crewel work, and trace out figures of boys and girls in 
outline. These works, to speak truthfully, when made 
at home, are generally very poor copies, about third- 
rate work, although they are much praised by papa 
and mamma, and all our best friends, who think us 
most clever and industrious ; but candidly, in your 
iamost heart, vou feel that it may be batter done, 
that those at tne shops look fresher, more even and 
artistic, than your own, and you are down-hearted. 
Well, cease to do nothing but fancy work, and to lose 
so much precious time. 

It is well to have a little fancy work, or as country 
people call it, parlour work, always on hand; but 
then do not undertake work beyond your ability and 
taste, and whatever you do, do well, and with great 
care. 

But bevond all fancy work, let me advise you young 
ladies to learn darning and mending, as well as cutting 
and dressmaking. 

Dressmaking is certainly more fitted to occupy the 
leisure hours of a girl, than fancy work. Fancy work 
is amusing for a time, a short time, while dressmaking 
is a constant novelty ; it means improving all your 
wearing apparel, improving your taste, giving scope to 
your fancy, renewing an old toilette, etc., in fact 
putting money intoyour purse to purchase fancy orna¬ 
ments and things which could not otherwise have 
been obtained. 

I hear many a young girl say, “I must get some 
work ; really I have nothing to do.” She means fancy 
work, I suppose, for if she would candidlv look at her 
linen closet, or in her wardrobe, she would find much 
to do, many a stitch, many a button wanted. 

One of our great writers said: “ The chest of drawers 
of a lady, or the bureau of a gentleman j g tidy accord¬ 
ing to the state of her or his conscience.” If your 
closets are untidy, your conscience must be ill at ease, 
and your mind ruffled. So bt ware, young friends, for 
many think as I do, and many a match has been 
broken off for a torn lace or an untidy drawer. 

Mending and dressmaking ought certainly to enter 
largely in the education of girls, for a woman is often 
judged of from the dress she wears. Dress is charac¬ 
teristic of taste, temper, and mind; so is mending 
and darning. 

An old lady friend of mine, the neatest worker I 
ever paw, used to say, “ A young lady ought not to 
think of getting married unless she can unravel an 
untidv skein of black silk.” I may add, and darn a 
fine sheet or a pair of silk stockings. Fine and good 
darning generally denotes a patient mind, some may 
say a mechanical mind ; to me mechanical is the sy¬ 
nonym of patient. 

I may even go farther: To my idea a handsome 
linen closet, or wardrobe, means a handsoine woman. 
You seldom see an ugly woman taking much care of 
her clothes, auy more than of her temper. I often 
say : let me see your armoire , young lady, and I will 
teU you what you are. This proverb is as true as 
any; every one can put it to the test, and I wish you 
all for this year 1882, to bear this test grandly and 
implicitly. 

Fashion is asleep till February; everyone thinks of 
the Christmas and New Year’s presents ; so fancy is 
the reigning Queen, and is far from being an ugly Queen 
this year. Paris iB like an enchanted palace, every 
shop rivalling its neighbour in taste, elegance, and 
novelty. The useful, the handsome, and the agree¬ 
able are all closely packed together. 

Let us take the useful present first: Lace is the 
richest and most expensive present this year: collars, 
cuffs, and handkerchiefs are beautifully arranged in 
handsome rosewood boxes, costing from jB 40 to j£100. 
The point de venise is shown inmost elegant patterns, 
for sneet trimming*, tea services, etc. Capes and 
mantles, in Spanish lace, for theatre and concert 
wear, are in magnificent display ; flounces and collar- 
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ettes of white Chantilly, for bails and grand dinner 
dresses, are quite like fairy work. Next comes fur, 
in all variety of color, shape, and kind. The tippet 
is made as a cape with long ends in front, termina¬ 
ting en pointe, with cord and tassels for ornament; 
in the inside, which is lined with quilted satin, are 
disposed numerous pockets, for the handkerchief, 
purse, scent bottle, looking-glass, all most ingeniously 
made. Then come the handsome presents, made in 
rosewood, oak, boxwood, etc., all sweetly scented; 
there are ink-stands, writing desks, photographic al¬ 
bums, card cases, brush and comb boxes beautifully 
fitted with carved ivory brushes of all sizes and shapes. 
Then the little niggers carrying smelling bottles of 
all dimensions ana forms. We must not forget the 
new paper weights, made of bronze, representing a 
little duck or fowl, just out of the egg, peeping in the 
shell, and wondering how she came to be put up in 
there then ; or a mother hen with all her little chicks, 
also numerous little cats and dogs in very comic 
postures, each one more bewitching than the other. 
For the agreeable presents, I will send you to the great 
confectioners, Boissier,Gouache,or Charbonnel. Their 
sweet boxes are real bijoux, and when the bonbonniere 
is empty of its sweet contents, the box will form either 
a jewel casket, or a handkerchief box, etc., and is al¬ 
ways a little gem of artistic work. 

COMTESSE DE B-. 

THE FUL L-SIZED P ATTERNS. 

N.B. The /kill-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies qf medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 341 inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEED NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bu the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 


uld find any pieces missing, the Editors will be ham 


We this month present our subscribers with two 
full-sized patterns, which we think they will find very 
useful at the present season. 

THE WALDECK POINTED CORSAGE FOR AN 
EVENING OR DINNER DRESS. (329.) 

Our first pattern is the very stylish pointed body, 
which is shown on the third figure of our second Plate. 
The pattern is given complete, and consists of five 
pieces, viz., front, sidepiece of front, back, sidepiece 
of back, and sleeve. The seam that joins the side- 
piece of front to the front is marked by two small cuts. 
The seam between the back and the sidepiece of back 
is indicated by three small cuts in each piece. On the 
front the opening for the stomacher and the breast 
pleats are marked by pricked lines. 

CHILD S OUT-DOOR JACKET. 

This Jacket (all the pieces of which are marked by 
one round hole) is of the same shape as No. 343, on 
our seventh Plate. This pattern is 60 simple as to 
need no description : it is given complete, comprising 
front, sidepiece, back, and sleeve. 

gtsf nation 

tjjc of Costumes. 

• 

Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses , Casaques , 
Pelisses , <|t., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3 d. to 9d. each , for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in brackets , preceding the description 


of each figure, is the .number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sited patterns. 

The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(323).—The Helene Promenade Costume of 
bronze, green, and red shot Bilk, trimmed with satin. 
The jacket is quite round, and is buttoned to the 
neck : the overskirt is pleated in front, and well 
draped behind on an underskirt, made with two plisst 
flounces. Quantities required: 14 yds. silk; 1J yds. 
satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(324).—The Lascelles Visiting Costume of 
grey silk, trimmed with plush. The jacket is double- 
breasted : the overskirt is laid in alternate folds of 
plush and silk, draped in the middle of front, under 
a bow. The back is elegantly looped up on an under¬ 
skirt of numerous plisst flounces. It wUl take 16 yds. 
silk; 2fr yds. plush ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(325).—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape 
the cape is slightly cut open at the back ; the skirt of 
ulster is pleated at back, and single-breasted in front, 
trimmed with rows of machine stitching. Quantities 
required: II yds. cloth; 8 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(326).—The Frankfort Morning Toilette of 
brown fancy woollen, and brown cloth." The polonaise 
is draped en panier in front, and elegantly draped 
behind, with revere and ribbons for ornament of the 
body. The underskirt is gathered and plissd. Will 
require 7 yds. fancy material: 5 yds. cloth; 3 yds. 
ribbon; 18 buttons. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(327).—Elegant Sortie de Bal , or Opera 
Cloak, of pink satin, trimmed with swansdown and 
white satin ribbon : it is gathered on the shoulders 
and at sleeves. It will require 5 yds. satin; 51 yds. 
swansdown; 5 yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(328).—Young Lady’s Theatre or Ball Cos¬ 
tume. It may be made of light colors according to 
taste. The body is pointed in front, and forms a 
coat tail behind : it is trimmed with bows and ends, 
which start from under the pockets. The overskirt 
is well draped, and edged by a brown balayeuse. It 
will take 7 yds. silk ; 7 yds. satin; 12 yds. lace for 
the trimming of neck ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(329).—Dinner Dress of blue satin, trimmed 
with a plastron of white satin and lace. The body 
is pointed back and front: the overskirt is gathered 
in the middle of front, and well draped at sides 
under the pouff of the train. The underskirt has a 
long gathered and pleated flounce : the train is 
bouillonne , and fully edged with a bouillonnt and a 
flounce. Will require 20 yds. satin, 18 yds. silk, or 
14 yds. cachemire; 3 yd. white satin; 5 yds. balay¬ 
euse; 21 yds. lace. The Corsage of this elegant Dress 
is given full-sized with our present number. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

*** Three Elegant Hats head this Plate. 

The first is made with plush, trimmed with a brim 
of satin, and ornamented with feathers and steel. 

The second is a hat without strings, made of black 
felt, and trimmed with lace, flowers, and feathers : the 
brim inside is lined with red satin. 

The third is made with satin, plush, and brocks, 
trimmed with feathers. The darker colors are worn 
this season both iu hats and bonnets, the lining only 
being of a bright and lively color. 


Fig. 1.—(330).—The Venilam Promenade Costume 
of navy-blue serge, trimmed with rows of machine 
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stitching. The jacket is made long and round, with 
a shoulder cape : it is double-breasted, ornamented 
with buttons, cord, and tassels ; the overskirt is ele¬ 
gantly draped at the right side, with a pretty orna¬ 
ment of cord and tassels : the back is well looped up 
on an underskirt of deep, full hollow pleats, edged by 
a balayeuse of same color, or of red. It will take 15 
yds. serge ; 24 buttons ; 4 tassels; 5 yds. cord. 

Fig. 2.—(331).—The Lennox Visiting Costume of 
black satiu, trimmed with bands of plush. The body 
is made double-breasted, and has a very long Redin- 
gote skirt, the front falling straight, and the back being 
well draped from the pleated back of body ; a cord, 
imitating a pointed body, is laid ou the seam between 
the body and r«dingote skirt, and falls down in the 
front, terminating by tassels. The underskirt is 
made with a deep plisse. It will take 16yds. satin ; 
3 yds. plush ; 5 yds. cord : 2 tassels : 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(332).—Little Girl’s Paletot, made of a«tra- 
can. with muff to match. The paletot is tight-fitting, 
back and front, with revers, pockets, and cuffs, edged 
with cord. Quantities required : 3 yds. astracan ; 
12 buttons ; 6 yds. cord. 

Fig. 4.—(333).—The Saxony Promenade Toilette 
of grey cloth, trimmed with embossod velvet. The 
cloak is made to match, pleated behind, and gathered 
at the waist, with gathered sleeves : collar aud bands 
of embossed velvet for trimming. Will require 5 yds. 
cloth ; 12 buttons; 1*1 yds. velvet. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 

*#* This Plate is headed with Lingerie. 

First , a Night Net, trimmed with pink ribbon and 
lace. 

Second , a Round Collar, made of lace and ribbon. 
Third, a Night Net, trimmed with surah. 

Fig. 1.—(334-).—The Paulyn Visiting Costume of 
cachemire or alpaca, trimmed with satin or moire. 
The body is plisse in tho middle of back and front, 
and is trimmed with revers of satiu. The overskirt 
is pleated elegantly in front, and the back well draped 
over a skirt of plisst cachemire , with satin or moire 
gores. This Costume, which is designed by the Maiscn 
du Petit St. Thomas, Paris, will take 9 yds. cachemire ; 

3 yds. satin. 

Fig. 2.—(335).—The Arolsen, a long satin brochr 
cloak, trimmed with passementerie , lace, and satin: 
this cloak is very becoming, aud most handspme and 
comfortable. Quantities required : 7 yds. brochc ; 

4 yds. passementerie; 6 yds. lace ; 2 yds. ribbon ; 
1£ yds. satin. 

Fig. 3,—(336).—The Baring, a Fashionable Ulster, 
made of brown Melton, gathered behind, and falling 
in pleats: it is trimmed with a cape, cuffs, and 
podkets. It will take 8 yds. Melton : 24 buttons. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate as usual, contains the Reverse View's of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.— (316a). —The Gracieuse, a Charming Visite 
made of cloth, trimmed with plush and passementerie. 
A large, well-fitting plush cape ornaments this Visite. 
Quantities required: 2£ yds. clbth : 3^ yds. plush ; 
3 yds. cord ; 2 ornaments and 4 tassels ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.— (316b). —The Duchesse, a Grand Visite made 
of a woollen material called Moskowa. trimmed with 
castor des Indes , jmssementerie, and moire ribbon. It 
will take 31 yds. cloth ; 4 yds. fur and 1 collar; 5 yds. 
ribbon ; 1 trimming for the back; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(333).—The Tourist, an Elegant Ulster 
made of English cloth : it is double-breasted, and 
has deep pleated folds at the sides, which make it 
very convenient. It will take 9 yds. cloth : 24 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(300a).— Tho Medicis, a handsome Visite 
mode of cloth, trimmed with passementerie and plnsh. 
or Russian fur Quantities required : 21 yds. cloth ; 
31 yds. plush ; 2 ornaments of passenumteide; 12 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(7 81).—The Universe!, long Paletot or 
Pelisse made of cloth. It is double-breasted, and 
trimmed with skunk fur. Will require 31 yds. cloth ; 
18 buttons ; 2 yds. ribbon. 



Fig. 6.—(330).—The Maintonon, a rich Cloak made 
of • ngiish cloth, trimmed with sealskin and fotxsemen- 
terie. Quantities required : 3 yds. cloth : 5 yds. seal¬ 
skin : 1 trimming up the back; 2 for the sleeves ; 18 
buttons. 


PLATE TIIE SEVENTH. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(340).-—‘The Estelle, a Little Costume in 
pnneesse form, made of cloth, for a child of 4. It is 
trimmed with velvet: it may be made as well for a 
little boy as a little girl. Quantities required : 5 yds. 
narrow w'idth cloto ; 11 yds. velvet: 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(311).—The Gervaise : a long Cloth Mantle, 
double-breasted, trimmed with Siberian fur. It is 
for a girl of 9 years old. Will take 21 yds. cloth ; 
2 yds. fur : 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.— (342).— 1 The Marins, a pretty Toilette made 
with cachemire , trimmed with white braid : this toil¬ 
ette is suited for children of both sexes, nge about 
five. It will take 5 yds. cachemire ; 24 yds. braid ; 
9 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(175).—The Paqnila, an Elegant Costume 
for children of 3 to 4 years of age, made of cachemire , 
trimmed with velvet: the back and front are pleated. 
Quantities required: 5 yds. cachemire;' 11 yds. vel¬ 
vet ; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(313).—The Germaine Ulster for a child of 
6 years old. It is single-breasted, and fitting close to 
the body, with large collar, cuffs, aud pockets. Will 
require 21 yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 6 .—(343a).—T he Adelina Ulster for a girl 10 
vears old. Samo pattern as fig. 5, single-breasted. 
It will take 3 yds. cloth ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(341).—The Churchill Costume of Brown 
cachemire and plush. This very pretty* costume is 
made princesse shape in front, and is trimmed by a 
band of plush, the bow of which is fastened at tho left 
side : after being well draped iu front, the polonaise 
is caught up under the habit skirt behind, and falls 
in graceful folds at back on a long plissd underskirt, 
edged by two smaller plisse balayeuses. Tho plush 
cape is tight-fitting to the shoulders. Quantities 
required : 2 yds plush ; 14 yds. cachemire; 12buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(345.)—The Hubertine Manteau, made 
with cachemire des hides , trimmed with astracan. 
The skirt is pleated: the upper cape forms mantilla 
and sleeves : it is very warm aud stylish. Quantities 
required : 4.) yds. cachemire des Indes ; 2£ yds. astra¬ 
can in bands; 5 brandebourgs. 

Fig 3.—(346).—Tin Roxburghe, a long Mantle of 
cloth, trimmed with skunk, single-breasted. Will re¬ 
quire 3j yds. cloth ; 5 yds. skunk : 8 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(347).—The Wicklow, a stylish Cloth 
Mantle, trimmed with skunk. The cloak is trimmed 
all round with a wide band of skunk and a long collar, 
forming cape, trimmed at hack with passementerie. 
It will take 10 yds. trimming ; 5 yds. cloth : 1 passe¬ 
menterie trimming. 
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Ml8S POPPLETON'8 LE8ACY. 

A NEW YEAR STORY. 
CHAPTER THE FIRST. 


’HOSE of my readers who were 
interested in the adventures of 
44 Miss Poppleton’s Parrot,” * may 
be glad to learn further particulars 
of the life of that lady, and of 
those who, through their kindness 
to her peerless bird, had earned the 
approbation and lasting friendship of Miss 
Poppleton herself, vix., Anna Goodge and her 
boy Willie. 

Years had passed by, and Willie Goodge had 
grown into manhood. Miss Popple ton’s in¬ 
fluence with a few old city friends had secured 
him a desk in the counting-house of an opulent 
merchant, after his education was completed. 
His own good sense, and an unswerving pro¬ 
bity, had advanced him from one post of trust 
to another, until, at the time when I once more 
present him to the reader, he was appointed 
cashier in the same old-established house. 

The comforts which surrounded him from 
the day when Miss Poppleton took him under 
her protection had wrought a material change 
in poor Willie’s health, and this happy change 
re-acted powerfully on his personal appearance. 
The old pallor gave way to a faint healthy 
colour, the lameness was cured, and the crooked 
back, being straightened with his growth, lost 
its unsightliness. He would always have a 
slight stoop of the shoulders, but it was no 
more than might be observed in any studious 
man, and when time had ripened the boy’s in¬ 
tellect, and set the seal of manhood’s steady 
resolve on his open face; when the mind, stored 
with old-world learning and modern practi¬ 
cality, looked out through Willie Goodge’s 
earnest eyes, onlookers forgot the round 
shoulders, and only thought what a handsome 
good face he had, and felt how willingly they 
could trust him in all things. 

It was a great thing for the convict’s son, 
this wide, largo trust of his fellow-men, and 
never a day passed in which Willie Goodge did 
not thank his Creator for the grand chance 
given to him in his miserable, helpless boy¬ 
hood, the chance to retrieve his mother’s 
position, to carve out for himself an honorable 
future, to win and wear a clean name before 
the world. 

• Sec the Number* for November anl December, 1380. 



Yes, Willie thanked God for these things, 
which were so much more to him than to many 
young men, and next to God he thanked Miss 
Poppleton. 

From the day on which he first sat down at 
his desk in the counting-house of Bart ram 
Brothers, Willie had 44 found himself ” inboard 
and lodging, but at Miss Poppleton’s express 
desire ho spent overy Sunday at Lilac Cottage. 

For tho first few years the holiday was 
passed with his mother in the snug, bright 
kitchen of the little Brompton house, with tho 
exception of one half-hour after dinner, when 
he was required to wait upon Miss Poppleton 
in the toy drawing-room. Here he partook in 
solemn state of one glass of port, and one very 
hard biscuit, and while he so regaled himself. 
Miss Poppleton put him through a form of 
catechism as to his doings during the past 
week. On these occasions the famous Polly, 
delighted at the reunion with his friend, would 
resume his favorite seat on Willie's shoulder, 
and join, at intervals, in the conversation. 

When the audience came to an end, and Miss 
Poppleton graciously dismissed her ‘protege , 
the bird always accompanied Willie to the 
humbler realm inhabited by Anna Goodge, 
where Polly was regaled with hot buttered 
toast and other edibles, wherein his luxurious 
soul delighted. 

Poor Anna Goodge received the tidings of 
the death of her husband not long before hor 
own failing health warned her to prepare for 
the final change. She wore her decent bits of 
meurning for the man who had embittered so 
large a [portion of her life, and in her humble 
soul she hoped that God had pardoned him, 
and that she should meet him, a changed and 
ennobled creature, in that land to which she 
was fast travelling. In those latter days all 
Jem Goodge’s cruelty was blotted out from tho 
mind of his wife, and her heart went back to 
the old country days when they two were 
courting, when they were newly wed, when 
Willie’s little curly head was laid first on her 
faintly-throbbing bosom—dear old days, good 
old days, before drink and bad company cor¬ 
rupted heart and soul, the careless, debonnaire 
husband of her youth. 

Anna died. Her place in Miss Poppleton’s 
kitchen was filled by a comely damsel, smart 
as to dress, and irreproachable—not to say 
stylish—as to caps. 

But with the advent of Emma Stebbings, 
Willie Goodge ceased to be 41 kitchen company.” 

44 1 expect a gentleman to dinner to-morrow',” 
said Miss Poppleton to her new domestic, on 
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the first Saturday after her arrival at Lilac 
Cottage, “a gentleman who always spends 
Sunday with me, and always will, I hope.” 

On the following day Willie came by express 
invitation to dinner, looking very interesting 
and refined in his new mourning clothes. 

"Put the carvers to Mr. Goodge, Emma,” 
directed her mistress, as the damsel laid tjio 
cloth in the presence of Willie and his patroness, 
who had just returned from church. " Willie, 
my boy, you must carve for vie in future.” 

CHAPTER THE SECOND. 

Willie settled down into his new position as 
Miss Popplcton's chief guest and next friend, 
and a quiet year or two went by, bringing no 
changes beyond Willie's steady advancement 
in business, and Miss Poppleton’s increasing 
feebleness of health. 

Suddenly, however, about throe years after 
Anna Goodge’s death, and when Willie was 
twenty-five years of age, an event occurred 
which was destined to seriously disturb the 
even monotony of life at Lilac Cottage. Miss 
Poppleton received a letter from her brother 
in Australia, a letter penned by dying hands, 
committing to her care his motherless girl. 
The gay young wife, whose levity of conduct 
had so shocked Miss Poppleton, had been for 
years in her grave, and little Lottie, as her 
father still fondly called her, had been the only 
stay of his widowed life. An incurable disease 
had fallen upon him, and his days were num¬ 
bered. Kind friends had promised to protect 
his daughter in the immediate time of trouble, 
but it was the desire of his heart that she 
should return to her father’s native land, and 
find a home with his only sister. She was well 
enough off as regarded this world’s gear, and 
he had made the most provident arrangements 
concerning her fortune, but he wanted to bo 
sure that his good sister would open her heart 
to the orphan girl, and shelter her until such 
time ns woman’s common fate came upon her, 
and she met with a worthy mate. 

Miss Poppleton had long ago forgiven the 
far-away brother, and replied warmly to his 
letter,* promising a home and tender care for 
his Lottie whenever she came to claim them. 

This was not long delayed. One New Year’s 
Eve, when the snow was lying in the little 
parlor of Lilac Cottage, Willie, who had been 
despatched (with his employer’s consent) to- 
Liverpool to meet the orphan, brought Lottie 
Poppleton home to the old maid’s dwelling. 

Lottie fell upon her aunt’s neck with weep¬ 
ing, aud Willie, looking on the pair, felt the. 


tears rise to his eyes, so to cover his emotion 
he turned to stroko his old friend Polly, who 
stood with ruffled and resplendent plumage at 
the open door of his cage. 

" Pretty creature, pretty creature,” said 
Polly, as if apostrophising the new arrival, 
and then, in answer to Willie’s caress— 

" Oh lor’, what a world it is.” 

Lottie laughed through her tears at the 
absurd interruption, and then said, 

" Oh, auntie, this is the wonderful bird you 
wrote to us about when I was a child, the bird 
who had such adventures.” 

" Yes, my dear,” replied Miss Poppleton, 
" and Mr. Goodge—Willie here—was the cause 
of his being restored to me.” 

"Yes,” replied Lottie, naively : "I guessed 
he was Polly’s friend, grown up, directly he 
told me his name at Liverpool.” 

Polly was graciously pleased to approve of 
Lottie Poppleton, and admitted the tall, fair 
girl of nineteen to such close familiarities as 
had been hitherto denied to all except his mis¬ 
tress and Willie Goodge. It was no wonder, 
for it seemed as though all created things must 
love this lovely girl, who moved about the tiny 
rooms at Lilac Cottage with something of the 
free, untutored grace of a denizen of the woods: 
about whoso presence hung an influence as of 
some larger world, of bluer skies and wider 
landscapes than any in narrow, rock-bound 
England. 

Before long slio ruled the tiny household, 
Polly included, with a rod of iron, wielded 
withal in most loving fashion. Miss Popple¬ 
ton delegated the housekeeping to her, and was 
greatly benefited by the change. 

When the year of mourning for her father 
was over, and Lottie was seen in such society 
as Miss Poppleton affected, it was evident that 
the beautiful Australian girl carried all hearts 
before her. 

On New Year's Eve, according to long- 
established custom, Miss Poppleton gave a 
small evening-party, aud here lovely Lottie, 
in black net and starry jasmine wreath, was 
the observed of all observers. 

" Pretty, young, and well provided for,” said 
an old City man to Miss Poppleton, as Lottie 
passed them, on the arm of a wealthy aider- 
man; "your niece ought to marry well, 
ma’am.” 

Willie Goodge, whose status in commercial 
society fully warranted his presence at this and 
similar gatherings, heard the merchant's re¬ 
mark, and sighed. 

As he turned away in the direction of a 
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quiet corner where he could watch Lottie un¬ 
observed, he saw Miss Poppleton's oye fixed 
full upon him. 

“ She knows I heard what Mr. Bowen said,” 
he thought; “ she wishes to fix it on my mind. 
There is no need,” he continued, musing to 
himself, with another and deeper sigh: “ I 
shall not forget who she is, nor what is due 
to her, any more than I can forget who I am— 
or my father.” 

And Willie remained true to this resolve. 
At a great cost to himself he stood aside and 
let other men flutter round the lovely girl, 
whose charm and grace seemed to turn all 
heads and soften all hearts. 

But all the homage which followed her foot¬ 
steps in a widened circle of friends, failed to 
spoil Lottie Poppleton, or to sully with a tinge 
of vanity, the pure nature of the unconven¬ 
tional girl. 

She had more than one offer during the 
second year of her residence at Lilac Cottage, 
and, what was more to her credit, had con¬ 
trived to render more than one unspoken, but 
she showed no inclination to tire of her aunt, 
or the life in the little Brompton cottago. 
Willie Goodge came as of old, Sunday after 
Sunday, and was more than ever the friend of 
the house, but by no word or look did he evince 
the love which grew stronger, week by week, 
for Lottie Poppleton. 

She was above him, he argued to himself, in 
a manly spirit—above him by reason of the 
bond which united him to her aunt and protector. 

" She took me out of the gutter,” he said, 
sometimes; “ she saved mo, perhaps, from my 
fathers life of infamy, she kept my mother 
from the poorhouse, and from want, and can I 
repay her by asking her niece, her only living 
relative, to link her honored name with mino— 
mine, which is soiled with my father’s dis¬ 
grace ? Never, never.” 

So Willie hid his grief under a brave front, 
and kept silence concerning his love and sorrow. 

Early in the winter of that year Miss Popple- 
ton fell ill, and although the doctors pronounced 
the illness to be unattended with signs of imme¬ 
diate danger, it grew gradually to be understood 
that Miss Poppleton would never be w ell again. 

Then it was that the good deeds of the old 
maid’s life bore fruit of love for her. 

Not a day passed without Willie’s friendly 
face appearing at her bedside, and not an hour 
in which her weary pain was not lightened by 
the presence of her loving niece. 

Lottie and her aunt grew to understand ono 
another with a perfect intimateness in those 



long sick watches, and many loving confidences 
passed between them concerning Lottie’s 
future. But in all her plans for the well-being 
of her niece, Miss Poppleton gave no hint of 
the final disposition of her own worldly wealth. 

Soon after the commencement of her illness 
she had sent for her family solicitor and made 
her will, but of its contents she spoko to no 
one. It was witnessed by the lawyer’s clerk 
and by Emma Stebbings, and Mr. LucaB carried 
away the document with him on his departure. 

The winter wore on, and as the shortest day 
approached, it became painfully evident to those 
who loved her, that the thread ofMiss Popple- 
ton’s life was shortening too. 

One night, about a week before Christmas- 
day, she was lying in a kind of stupor, Lottie 
watching, as usual, by her side, the nurse tem¬ 
porarily absent from the room, when Willie 
entered for his usual evening visit. 

He crossed softly to where Lottie sat behind 
the shadow of the bed-curtain, and shook hands 
with her in his usual calm fashion, inquiring 
in a low voice for the latest news of the invalid. 

Miss Poppleton roused herself at the sound 
of his voice, and faintly called on his name. 

Willie stood close beside the bed, and looked 
on the altered face of his best friend. A great 
change—greater than he had seen at all during 
her illness—was upon it,and his heart quickened 
with fear. 

“ Miss Lottie,” he whispered, “ send Emma 
for-” 

Lottie understood the unfinished sentence, 
and hurriedly left the room to despatch the 
maid for the doctor. 

Willie turned to the bed, and seeing that the 
dying woman tried to speak, he knelt down 
and put his ear close to her lips. 

For a few seconds he could distinguish 
nothing beyond an inarticulate sound, but pre¬ 
sently words he could understand came from 
the fast-chilling lips. 

“ I meant it for a New Year’s gift, but I 
shall not live till then. Mr. Lucas will tell 
you on New Year’s Day.” 

He thought her mind was wandering; per- 
liaps she mistook him for Lottie. He stroked 
her face with a tender touch, all the mauhood 
astir in him, and yearning over this good 
woman who had been the very salvation of his 
life, his own and his dead mother’s protector. 

“ Be good to her,” the weak voice again 
faltered forth; “ say you will be good toiler 
always. Say always.” 

. ** Always,” he whispered, obediently,a strange 
thrill running through him at tho vague pro- 
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misc. For whom was ho promising kindness 
in this solemn manner ? 

His beating heart stood still the next mo¬ 
ment with dread, for the last change of all 
passed over the face of good Miss Poppleton, 
and he laid her head back on the pillow, dead. 

CHAPTER THE THIRD. 

Miss Poppleton was buried on Christmas 
Eve in Brompton Cemetery, near the spot 
where poor faithful Anna Goodge rested in the 
last long sleep. 

“I have henceforth two graves to tend,** 
thought poor Willie, as he heard the clods 
rattle on the coffin, and lifting his eyes, saw 
the green mound that covered his mother’s 
dust so near. 

Mr. Lucas, the solicitor, was among the 
mourners, and he had previously arranged 
that Lottie should accompany him from the 
cemetery to his own house, where she was to 
remain in his and his wife’s care until her 
future plans should be finally decided. 

Lilac Cottage was in charge of Emma Stub¬ 
bings and a charwoman, until Miss Popplcton's 
last wishes concerning her home were made 
public. 

Mr. Lucas invited Willie Goodge to accom¬ 
pany Lottie and himself back to Hereford 
Square, but Willie, in his modest grief, felt ho 
had no right to intrude on Lottie’s sorrow, and 
therefore exeused himself. 

The solicitor walked with him to the gates 
of the cemetery, and then bado him farewell. 

44 I shall have occasion to write to you in a 
few days, my dear sir,” said Mr. Lucas, as they 
shook hands, and Willie, after thanking him, 
and with one sorrowful look at the mourning 
coach which contained the woman he loved, 
walked sadly away. 

« • • 

On New Year’s Day Willie Goodgo sat in 
his lodgings reading a communication which 
had been left for him by Mr. Lucas's clerk. 

The offices of Bartram Brothers wore closed 
on that day, and therefore Willie was at 
leisure. He had ncod of leisure indeed to read 
and digest the contents of the sealed packet 
which Mr. Lucas had forwarded to him. 

It contained two letters, one dictated by 
Miss Poppleton and addressed to himself, and a 
copy of Miss Poppleton’s last will and testament. 

Miss Poppleton’s letter, in a few kindly 
words, stated*that the New Year’s gift she had 
designed to make him was his old friend 
Polly, the famous parrot, and she affection¬ 
ately entreated him, out of love to her 


memory, never to part with the bird, or to suffer 
him to bo removed alive from Lilac Cottage. 

Willie Goodge was bewildered at this clause, 
but all was made clear to him on reading the 
copy of tho will. 

Lilac Cottage was bequeathed to him without 
any condition, save the one concerning the non¬ 
removal of Polly from his ancient home, but 
the color forsook Willie’s cheek, and his heart 
beat furiously, when he read the remainder of 
the documont. 

Miss Poppleton had bequeathed to him tho 
whole of her property on condition that he 
married her niece, Lottie Poppleton, within 
one year of the death of the testator. 

The second letter in the sealed packet was 
from Mr. Lucas, and ran as follows:— 

41 My Dear Sir, 

“ Allow me to congratulate yon on yonr good 
fortune, and to inform yon that Miss Lottie Popple¬ 
ton will be at Lilac Cottage from eleven to one this 
day (Jan. 1st). I have informed her that yon have a 
little private business to discuss with her in reference 
to the late Miss Poppleton's wishes. I am desired 
by Mrs. Lucas to request that you will accompany 
Miss Lottie Poppleton back to dinner here, and 
daring the evening I shall be at liberty to receive any 
communications, business or otherwise, which, as. 
Miss Lottie Poppleton's guardian, you may have to 
make to me. 

“ Believe me, dear sir, to remain, 

44 Yours obediently, 

“Bichabd Lucas." 

44 Oh, lor, what a world it is! M remarked 
Miss Poppleton's parrot about four o’clock on 
the afternoon of that New Year’s Day, after 
submitting to much petting, and witnessing 
many tears and other evidences of emotion 
from a lady and gentleman in deep mourning, 
who stood earnestly conversing near his cage. 

There was a bow of crape tied to the brass 
ring of Polly’s home, and though I do not pro¬ 
fess to say that Polly felt actual grief at the 
loss of his mistress, I am bound to admit that 
his manner was very subdued. 

44 Poor Polly,” said Lottie, at length, opening 
his door, and enticing him to perch on her hand. 

44 Ah, poor Polly, dear Polly,” said Willie 
Goodgo, stroking the old favorite; 44 he has 
been a good fairy to me, Lottie darling; 
through him I won a good friend, and the 
chanoe to make an honest name for myself. 
Through him my mother lived and died in 
such comfort as she had not known for years, 
and through him I have won the orowning 
blessing of my life—I have won you: for it is 
your love, darling, and not the money, which 
I regard as Miss Poppleton’s Legacy.” 

H.S. 
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A WIFE’S NEW YEAR. 

The bells are ringing from the spire, 

Another year is fled ; 

They ring across the churchyard grass, 

Where sleep the quiet dead, 

Just as they rang, a year ago, 

When he and I were wed. 

When he and I set out to walk 
Our life-path side by side ; 

But now between our parted hands 
The ooe&n waves roll wide; 

Between our parted paths now flows 
The vast Pacific’s tide. 

And I am here in frost and snow, 

And he is there in sun, 

For him the summer blossoms blow, 

For me the summer’s done; 

But for us both a glad New Year 
When we again are one. 

Oh fresh New Year ! Oh young New Year ! 
Give joy before thy close, 

Bring back my love in time to pluck 
A bonnie English rose; 

Or at the latest, home to see 
Again the English snows. 

That so when thou art lying low 
Death’s ashes on thine head, 

We two may hear the village bells 
Peal o’er the quiet dead, 

Just as they rang, a year ago, 

When we were newly wed. 

Harriett Stockall. 


CHRISTMAS AND NSW YEARS’ GIFTS. 

DOWN CLOTHING. 

When bo many of our fair readers are revolving in 
their minds the momentous question, “What shall I 
give So-and-So for a Christmas present or New Year’s 
gift,” it is agreeable to be able to offer bo sensible and 
pleasant a solution of tho puzzle as we can do by point¬ 
ing out the merits of the Down Clothing, mannfactnred 
by Messrs. Booth and Fox, of Cork, London, Glasgow, 
and Manchester. 

If the present is to be mode to a friend in house¬ 
keeping, nothing can be more suitable than a Down 
Quilt. It is so light, so warm, so durable, and then 
so ornamental, that it gives a finish and look of refine¬ 
ment to the barest bedchamber. The Down Quilt has 
its uses bosides covering the bed at night. Suppose 
your friend is an invalid, what an addition to the 
couch iu the familv sitting-room is a Down Quilt. It 
is easily carried from place to place, and is so light 
that while the sufferer is warmea by its cosy shelter, 
no wearying weight is added upon the poor limbs 
already so heavily laden with tne burden of pain; 
while the invalid, if left alone, can easily re-arrange 
the light covering without fatigue, as there is no 
weight to push down, or to pull up around the shouldors 
when the intervals of pain allow “ Nature’s best re¬ 
storer, balmy sleep ’’ to visit the weary eyes, A Down 
Quilt is also an exoellent railway wrapper. During 
the inclement weathor last winter, we travelled with 
a gentleman using one on along journey—a gentleman 
whose legs, when uncovered, revealed his high position 
as a Church dignitary. We took the hint, and have 
benefited thereby. 

One of the great successes of Messrs. Booth and 

- 



Fox’s down articles is their adaptability to the require¬ 
ments of fashionable clothing. No lady needs a steel 
or horsehair dress improver, who.has one of their 
Down Skirts, nor does she require padding for tho 
chest if she be arrayed in a Down Vest. The Down 
Dressing Gowns, are a great comfort, and should form 
part of every Lady’s and Gentleman’s wardrobe. 

Tho Down Clothing supplied by Messrs. Booth and 
Fox is carefully prepared from “pure, soft, and scent¬ 
less down,” and all their articles can be washed with¬ 
out removing their covers, which is a great desidera¬ 
tum. It is satisfactory to know that washing, so far 
from injuring these beautiful fabrics, decidedly im¬ 
proves them, and the prooess, as explained by the 
manufacturers, is a very simple one. Intending pur¬ 
chasers, however, who desire to share in all tneso 
advantages, should make sure that they procure the 
genuine articles. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 

The originality, beauty, and variety of the Christ¬ 
mas cards exhibited this year by Messrs. W. A. Man¬ 
sell & Co., 271 and 273, Oxford 'Street, must delight 
all who are interested in these elegant souvenirs of the 
genial season. 

Among the most beautiful of Messrs. Mansell’s 
cards, we may mention those ornamented by natural 
ferns aM flowers, dried and pressed. The “Bird 
Pictures, (photographs) of which there are ten varie¬ 
ties, from drawings by Harry Bright. “ Pets of the 
Hearth,” in colors, from oil paintings by Couldery. 
These are especially suitable for nursery pictures, 
giving pleasure long after their original purpose has 
been served. Marine Subjects : re-productions of 
water color drawings by Cavaliere de Martino. 
“Angels ever Bright and Fair.” These are printed 
in monochrome, and aro extremely delicate and beau¬ 
tiful. “Japanesque.” These are pretty landscapes, 
in jjfrey on blue ground, set in Japanesque ornamen¬ 
tation. “ Domestic Pete.” Facsimile pen and ink 
drawing, by H. H. Couldery, well known for his skill 
in pictures of animal life. “LandscapeGems.” Oval 
vignettes, in six varieties. For those who prefer a more 
aesthetic style, there are 

“ Travellers by sea and air. 

Fairies sweety and syrens rare.” 

Among these we would draw especial attention to the 
owl picture—a sweet design. All these various cards 
are elegantly mounted and lettered, and are of ex¬ 
tremely moderate prices. It is impossible to give in 
writing more than a very faint idea of their beauty 
and merit—they must be seen to be appreciated. 


REVIEW. 


Economy. By James Platt, author of “ Business,” 
“Morality,” “Money,” “Life.” London: Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. Price One Shilling.—Economy, in its 
individual and household sense, must always be a sub¬ 
ject of interest to good and .sensible women ; and 
though there ore many points in Mr. Platt’B new book 
which lie out of the region over which a woman’s 
economy is most powerful, still all will be the better 
for a thoughtful perusal of the work in question. Mr. 
Platt, who has indeed used the “pen of a ready writer” 
in “inditing of a good matter,” speaks with all his 
olden strength and earnestness of this great virtue, 
the cultivation of which is so much to be desired by 
individuals, as well as by the nation at large. The 
dear and inoisive remarks which he uses to exemplify 
Divine Economy, Political Economy, and National 
Economy, may be studied and laid to heart by qny 
thoughtful woman, and may bear fruit in her o\yn 
improved administration of the goods, great or small, 
with which God has endowed her. George Herbert 
said of old, 

“ Who sweeps h room as for Thy law 

31akes that and th* action fine.” 
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And so in like manner, the woman, gentle or simple, 
who makes the best use for herself and others, of this 
world’s blessings, acts as noble a part as the Queen 
upon her throne, or the minister who advises her. 
We earnestly recommend our fair friends to purchase 
and read Mr. Platt’s work at the present time, when 
the commencement of a New Year often gives birth 
to deeper thoughts and firmer resolves for the coming 
time. Surely among such aspirations, in the present 
depressed state of trade, the resolution to practise 
Economy is one of the most worthy. 


C|e Court anb 

P ER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, with 
Princess Beatrice, and the Ladies and 
Gentleman in attendance, left Windsor on 
the 16th instant for Osborne, where the Court 
remains for Christmas. During the month the Queen 
and Princess came to London, where they visited the 
Duchess of Cambridge and the Empress Eugenie, the 
latter illustrious Lady having been seriously indis¬ 
posed in consequence of a fall. 

The double anniversary of the deaths of the lamen¬ 
ted Prince Consort and Princess Alice was observed 
at Frogmore with the usual solemnities on the 14th 
inst.f when the Queen, the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, Princess Beatrice, and other members of the 
Royal Family, were present. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have visited the Marquis and Marchioness of 
Bath at Longleat, Warminster, the royal stay being 
made the occasion of great rejoicings, all of which 
passed off with considerable iclat. Their Royal 
Highnesses on their return to London were met by 
the youthful princesses, their daughters, who had 
travelled under the oharge of Mdlle. Vauthier. 

H.R.H. the Princess Louise and the Marquis of 
Lome visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at 
Sandringham. His Excellency the Governor-General 
of Canada will return to the Dominion about the 11th 
of January. 

The marriage of H.R.H. Prince Leopold, Duke of 
Albany, to Princess Hcl&ne, of Waldeck Pyrmont, is 
expected to take place about March. In all probability 
the ceremony will be solemnised at Windsor. The 
Duke and Duchess of Albany will reside at Claremont. 

The Empress of Austria proposes again to visit 
Cheshire, and the Combermere stables are being put 
in order fer the reception of her stud. Her Majesty 
is expected to arrive at the end of next month. 

The Coronation of the Emperor of Russia is to 
take place in May next. The Russian Court officials 
are already making preparations for the event. 

A marriage is arranged between Col. Henry 
Wellesley, heir presumptive to His Grace the Duke 
of Wellington, and Miss Williams, sister of Col. 
Owen Williams, of Temple Honse, Berks. 


®jje eate. 

% # All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, FT., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

V* As this number is published before Christmas, 
we are unable to give aDy notice of the Pantomime 
performances beyond the names of the pieces at the 


principal houses. Wo shall give a detailed account in 
our February number. 

DRUBT LAN*. 

This is always the Pantomime of the year, and 
will, this time, deal with the adventures of Rotnnson 
Crusoe . A host of talent of all kinds has been en¬ 
gaged by the popular manager, Mr. Augustus Harris, 
and doubtless a long and deoided success will attend 
his efforts to please the public. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Here Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, the conductor of the 
late successful senes of Promenade Concerts, pur¬ 
poses to produce, on Boxing Night, the pantomime 
Little Bo-Peep, Little Boy Blue, and The Little Old 
Woma n that Lived in a Shoe. The rhyming title that 
introduces so many of our childhood’s friends is a 
taking one, and that the performance will be equally 
so, we have no doubt. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Plot and Passion, with Miss Ada Cavendish as 
Marie des Fontanges is the piece de resistance here, 
but all will stay to hear A Lesson charmingly taught 
hy Mrs. Bancroft in Mr. Burnand’s little comedy 
adapted from the French. The scenery and dresses 
of both plays are (as usual at this house) perfect. 

THE PRINCE88’8. 

The Lights o’ London continue to shine with their 
original brightness here, and both author and 
manager may be congratulated on a definite success, 
which is likely to be as long in period as it is signal in 
character. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Here Mr. Charles Reade’s great drama It's Never 
too Date to Mend continues to attract crowded houses, 
Mr. Charles Warner’s powerful rendering of the part 
of Tom Robinson beinjg the principal feature of the 
performance. A new play by Mr. Henry Pettitt, 
called Taken from Life, in which Miss Nellie Bromley 
sustains a prominent part, will shortly be produced. 

ST. JAMES’S. 

The revival of the late Mr. Robertson’s comedy, 
Home, in which the famous So them created such a 
favorable impression, is making a great hit at this 
house. Mrs. Kendal has never been seen to better 
advantage than as Mrs. Pinchbeck, and the acting of 
Mr. Kendal as Colonel White bears a most favorable 
comparison even with that of the lamented actor 
above named. The comedy iB preceded by a pretty 
little one-act play, adapted from the French by Mr. 
Clement Scott, and called The Cape Mail. This also 
affords Mrs. Kendal an opportunity for the display of 
her rare artistic powers. 


The Lyceum opens on Boxing Day with The Two 
Roses. The Colonel continues to attract crowded 
houses at the Prince op Wales’s, and small won¬ 
der, too, considering what a Colonel Mr. Coghlan 
makos, and what an “intense” lady is Miss Myra 
Hohne. OUyette is still played at the Strand with 
the substitution of Mdlle. Sylvia for Miss Florenoe 
bt. John who is seriously indisposed. Whittington 
and Bubbles at the Gaiety, continue to satisfy their 
many patrons, and so does Patience at the Savoy. 
Mama™ Belli t, The Half-way House, and The Qirl 
He Left Behind Htm, form an excellent bill of fare at 
the Vaudeville. Awaking and Engaged are attrac¬ 
ts at the Court, and The Mascotte at the Comedy 
Foggerty’s Fairy , a new piece by W. S. Gilbert, Esq.! 
was produced at the Criterion on the 12th, and is 
running successfully. The pantomime at Sadler’s 
. *°, r ffraat preparations are being made, 

is The Forty Thieves. * 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

.# wan ^ space we have been obliged 

this month to answer all our Correspondents by post. 
1 hose whose communications were merely of a com¬ 
plimentary order, and required no definite answer, 
are sinoerely thanked for their kindly words of en! 
couragment. 






DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Maj 
&re far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. _ 

Modistes, aud are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Braperi . _ 

make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine, lhese Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 

Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. . ,, . .... . .. - , . 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of eaoh costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM DEC. 27th. TO JAN* 28th., 1882. 

IN O RDERIN G- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lkttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

* # * AH our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they aro posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one post, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

In consequence op the great increase 

OP BU8INE88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OP 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfuHy informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies wiU there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

If. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

Ladies who prefer to have their patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post, 
can have this done by enclosing a. large 
envelope (about half the size of this page) 
stamped and addressed, with each order. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend, our 
Subscribers to adopt it , in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is Id. for all 
patterns up to 6d , and l|d. each 9d. pattern. 

If preferred we will provide largo envelopes 
without charge. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for oach pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern c-f the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of uDpinning the pinned one, 
ihi« extra pattern must be paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

AU cut for Cheat measures of 311 inches only, 
unloss otherwise stated- 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE 8TATED. 

No. 240B.—The Osborne Robe Princesse, with bouffant 

aud slight traiu. , . 

„ 828.—The Orleans Lawn Tennis Pinafore. 

„ 841.—The Simplicie Polonaise Piincesse. 

382.—The Dulcie Polouaise Priacesse. 

* 370 —'The Oul*ome Yachting or Travelling Cos- 
* tume. Military basquine and upper skirt. 

., 382.—The St. Germain Tea Gown. Open Princess© 

1 unique. 

„ 390.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 

## 406.—The llbemnrle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 
buttoning at back. 

, 411.—The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 
and waistbelt, dr.iped tnblier andbouffaut. 

437 .—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 

* Polonaise Princesse with hood. 

412.—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume. Polo¬ 
naise a revers, buttoning at lmck. 

..415.—The Dover Travelling Costume, riented 
blouse Bodice, with be’t and upper skirt* 

M 434.—The Modjeska Costume. Blouse Tolonaise 
with yoke and gathered sleeves. 

435 ._The Stauhope Costume. Prinoesse robe lacing 

'* ‘ at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

490 .—Indoor Toilette. D.aped polonaise tunique, 
with waistbelt. . ... 

487 —liawu Tenuis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

40ft.—Prinoesne Dress with long full train. 

98 _New Princesse Kobo for Morning wear. Me* 
dinm traiu, moderately full at back. 

„ 17.—The Clincbant, a short Walking Costu m6> 
Polonaise, cape, nnd hood. 

J/irgS'Sized Pattern*. 

485.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

406.—Polonaise Princess© for a chest measure of 41 
inches. 


„ 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 59.—The Biscboffscheim Cos tame. Corsage Red- 
ingote with cape, tunique and bonffant. 

„ 69.—Travelling Costume. Corsage, tablier, and 
bouffant, 

„ 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 5b.— Princesse Night Dress. 

„ 85—The Chiswick Breakfast Robe. 

,, 87.—Bridesmaid's Costume. 

„ 88 .—Wedding Toilette. 

„ 119a.—P romenade Toilette fora Young Lady 15. 6 d. 

„ 121.—The Brooke Diuuer Toilette. 9d. 

,, 122.—The Keppel Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

, f 121.—The Warburton Promenade Costume, Prin¬ 
cesse Robe, with draped skirt. 6 J. 

,, 142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

„ 145.—The Essex Moralug Costume, with pleated 
body and waistbelt. 6 d. 

„ 147.—The May Fair Costume, for black satin. 9d. 

„ 148—The Desart Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 149.-The lUrebell Ball Dress. 6 d. 

„ 150.—The Etoile Dinner Dress. 9d. 

„ 151.—The Rosalie Dinner Dress. 6 d. 

„ 152.—The Conynghnm Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt ami draperies. 6 d. 

„ 154.—The Znrtf Polonaise Princesse. 6 d. 

„ 163.—The Am 6 d 6 e Promenade Costume. Corsage 
nnd draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 166.—The Rosia Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 0d. 

„ 168.—The Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab¬ 
lier, nnd bouffant. 9d. 

„ 169a.— The Clarisse Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waist)>elt l tablier, and bouffant. 7 d. 

„ 170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jacket, 
with ylis'S front, gathered on chest, aud 
trained skirt. 9d. 

„ 171.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

ft 172.—The Fane Costume. Polonaise, cape and 
s^rf. 9d. 

„ 173 —Visiting Costume for black silk. 9d. 

,, 224.—The Wilfreda Promenade Costume; corsage 
and tunique. 9d. 


G.—Swiss Bolt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

AUGUST, 1881. 

„ 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders nnd sleeves. 61. 

„ 191.—The Duucombe Costume. Corsage d revere, 
tablier, and bonffant. 6 d. 

„ 192.—Tbe Freyciuet 8 enside Costume. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, draperies, 6 d : gathered Cape, 3d. 

„ 193.—Tbe De Sails Concert Toilette. «d. 

„ 194—Tbe Dash wood Dinner Toi!e te. 9d. 

„ 195.—The Montreaor Costume. Gathered corsage, 
folded tunique, aud draperies. 9 * 1 . 

„ 196.—The Guich 6 Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered st neck aud waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve. 6 d. 

„ 197.—The Merode Black Silk Coslnrae. 9d. 

„ 198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, nnd Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6 d. 

,, 199.—The Amicia Costume for cloth. 6 d. 

.,201.—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tnuique, and ctpe. 

202.—’The Violet Coetnme. 9d. 

* 207.—The Melisnthe Costume. 9d. 

*, 210 .—Travelling Costume. 9d. 

* SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

213 —The Trenmyne Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 

** audbouffant. 7d. . , 

214 —The Rosse Cost ume. Double-breasted jacket 

” * and upper skirt. 6 d. 

215 ._The Dartrev Cost ume. Body, slashed sleeve, 

" ' tunique and bouffnnt. 7 d. 

225 —The Granville Polonaise and Scarf. 6 d. 

" 226 *._*1 he Surtees Block Silk Costume, Corsage, 

f * upper skirt, and bonffant. 7d. 

227 .—The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 

^ g^0QY6i 

227a —The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
’’ front. Ladies’ site. 4d. , Child-. sise. Sd. 

242 .—Seaside Costume. 7d. 

” 243 —Costume for a young lady of 16. 6 d. 

*’ 2 U—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
” ' stile. 7d. 

„ 245 .—Little Girl’s Blouse. 3d. 

OCTOBER, 1831. 

ff 216.—Promenade Coetume. Corsage, tunique and 

247 —The f Percy Visiting or Carriage Costume, 
•* p. iutodCorsage,upperskirtaudbouffnnt. 9d. 

218.—The Hilda Promcuade Costume. Corsage and 

249 —Tbe^Gainsborough Promenade Costume. Cor- 
M ' sage aud tunique. 6 d. 

„ 250.—Can inge Costume. Corsage, tipper skirt, and 

251 —Tke^Florcntia Reception Toilette, Corsage, 
** upper skirt, and bouffant, 9d, 


„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Coetume. Gathered 
body, with suisse belt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 
„ 253.—Reception Toilette. Corsage and draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 

M 254.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant, 

„ 275.—Promenade Toilette. 9d. 

„ 276.—Promenade Toilette. 61. 

„ 277.—Promenade Toilette. 61. 

, 204.—Promenade Costume. 6 J. 

„ 267.—Matinde, Jacket only. 6 d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6 d. 

„ 268.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 269.—Beige Costume, Dd. 

•‘270.—Promenade Toilette. 6 d. 

,, 272.—Morning Costume. 6 d. 

„ 273a. —Visiting Costume. 9d. 

„ 274a.— Costume for Home. 9J. 


tt 


»• 

»» 


NOVEMBER, 1881. 

278_The Bective Promeuade Toilette. Corsage and 

Tunique. 9d. 

279.—The Stockholm Visit®. 61. 

283.—The Aliugton Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Bosque Bodice snd Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

281. —The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6 d. 

282. —The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise and 

bonffant. 9d. 


„ 284.—The Alberta Visite. 6 d. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Morning Costume. Skirt draperies, 
and bouffant. 6 d. 

„ 286.—The Camoys Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 288.—The Frederica Priuoease Coetume. 6*1. 

,, 289.—Tho Edgcuinbe Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

t , 290.—The Hcadfort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 291a.— The Beatrice Costume. 9J. « 

„ 294.—The Maud : a young Lady’s Costume. 6 d. 

„ 295.—Yonu< Lady’s Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

„ 296 —The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

DECEMBER, 1881. 

„ 298.—Tbe Alicia Promenade Coetume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, au*i bouffant, 9 d. 

„ 301.—The Djisy Ball Toilette. 6 d. 

„ 302.—Theatre and Dinner Costume of block velvet 
and satin. Bd. 

„ 308.—The Heathoote Reception Toilette. 

304.—The Ruperts Promenade Costume. 6 d. 

„ 3 O 6 .—The Argyll Promeuade Dress. Corsage, folded 
tunic, and draperies. 6 d. 

„ 307.—The Theodosia, a Young Lady's Visiting 
Toilette. 6 d. _ _ 

M 309.—The Louise Walking Costume for velvet and 
satin. Long polonaise. 6 d. ^ , 

„ 400.—The Ilcbester Visiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6 d. „ _ _ _ 

319.—The Athole Promenade Costume. D.B. Cor¬ 
sage. cape, nnd upper skirt. 9d. ^ a 

M 320.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6 d. 

PATTERNS FOR JANUARY, 1882. 
rial* 1 . 

„ 323.—The Helene Promenade- Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffaut. 6 d. 

„ 324.—The Lascelles Visi ing Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3d. 

326.r-The Frankfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
and draperies of skirt. 6 d, 

Plate 2. 

„ 327.—Elegant Sortie da Sal. dd. 

.. 328.—Young Lady's Theatre or Ball Costume. 6 d. 

.. 329.—Tbe Waldeck Dinner Dress. Tunique and 
train. 6 d. ( Ptis Corsage is givedfuUstsed vi'.k 
this Magazine. 

Plate 3. 

.. 330,—The Verulam Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with Cupes aud upper 

331 .—"he 1 * Lennox Visiting Costume. Double- 
breasted Kedingote and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 332.—Little Girl’s Paletot. 3d. 

333 .—The Saxony Mother Hnbbard Visite. 6 d. 

” Plate 4. . 

„ 334 .—The Pntilyn Visiting Costume. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 6 d. 

335.—The Arolseu Winter Mantle. 6 J. 

333 .—The Baring Ulster. New style, with Capemd 
kilted pleats at the back. 6 d. 

Plate 6. 

316a.— 4 The Gmcicuse Visite. 6 d. 

.. 316b.—T be Ducbvsse Visite. 6 d. 

* 333 —The Tourist Ulster. 6 d. 

.. SU0a.— Tbe Medicis Visite. 6 d. 

!, 781.—Tbe Universal Paletot. 6 d. 

„ 339.—1 he Mointenou Cloak. 61. 

Continued on next | mge* 

Digitized by VJiOOVlL 



DEVERE’6 PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


JANUARY, 1882.—Continued. 

Plate 7. 

Juvenile Cosiumes. 

n 340.—The Estelle Costume for Child of 4 . 3 i. 

»* 341.—1 he Gcrvaise Paletot for Girl of 9 d. 3d. 

„ 342.—The Marius Toilet'e for a child of 5 . 3 d. 

» 175.—The Paquita Costume Child of 3 or 4 . 3 1 . 

„ 343.—The Germniue Ulster for a Child of 6 . 3 d. 

„ 343a,— Tbe Adelina Ulster for G.rl of 13 3 d. 

Plate 8 . 

„ 344.—The Churchill Costume. Cor. age, with cape 
nud skirt draperies. 6 d. 

»» 345.—The Hubertiue Mauteuu. 6 d. 

., 346.—The Roxburgh© Mantie. 6 d. 
it 347.—The Wicklow Visitc Mantle. 6 d. 


N*W B JC RTICft OP UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.— Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

i. 2 .—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

., 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

., 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 5.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five dress skirts is supplied t for Is. Od ¬ 
or any three for 1 *. Id. 

„ 212 .—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus* 
tration and description. 7 d. 


ladies * 

MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac.. 

Price Qd. Each. 

Autumn and Winter Mantles. 

„ 255.—The Benuvan Mantle. 6 !. 

„ 256.—The Radnor Double-breoste 1 Visite Jacket. 6 d. 
„ 257.—The Abergeldie Yisito. 6 d. 

„ 258.—The Olive Jacket, fld. 

„ 259.—The Goodwood Redingote Jacket, with scam 
at wniit. 6 d. 

„ 200 .—The Blau tyre Yiaite. 6 d. 

„ 261 .—The Marietta Visite. 6 d. 

„ 262—The Melville Mantle, fld. 

„ 263.—The Grantley Paletot, fld. 

,, 204.—The Pomfret Cloak, fld. 

„ 205.—Tbe Gascoigue Double-breasted Ulster. 6 d. 

,, 260 .—The Kahrouth Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 271.—Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 287 .—The Bradford Mother Hubbard Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Redingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
calle 1 the Ladies' Coaching Coat. 

„ 240.—Doublo-breneted Tailor made Jacket, fld. 

„ 135.—Visite Mantle. 6 d. 

„ 239.—Dolman Visit© with small sleeves, fld. 

„ 177.—Autumn Msntilla. fld. 

, 292s.—The Christina Paletot, fld. 

„ 293a.— The Porli* Cloak. 6 d. 

,, 764a.—R edingote Jacket. 6 d. 

,, 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6 d. 

„ 734a. —Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769 .—The Coaching U lster. 6 d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visite. 61. 

„ 95 .—Tailor-made Jacket. 6 d. 

,, 305.—The Greville Visite Cloak. 6 d. 

„ 314.—The Fleur de Neige, elegant sortie de bal. fld. 

„ 315.—The Fontanges Visite. fld. 

,, 316.—Elegaut Pelisse, fld. 

317.—Rotoude, or circular fur-lined cloak, fld. 

„ 321.—Cloth Mantle. Dolman or Visite shape. 6 d. 

,, 322.—The Ladies’ Coaching C**at or Redingote 
Ulster. Double-breasted style. 6 d. 
useful standard styles. 

43 .—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

M 67.—New French Mother linhbard Mantle. 

|# 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. KcdiugoLe style, 
and double-breasted. 

97 .—The Duchesse Mantle. 

M 98.—TheMirnhel locket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99 .—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

101 . —The Hamilton Redingote Ulster, single- 

breasted, with seam at waist. 

102. —The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

,. 103.—The Priucesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

„ 104.—The Mother Shipton Mantle. 

174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Clonk, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6 d. 

„ 189.—The Parisieu Mantelet. 61. 

200 .—The Kiusale Mantilla. 6 d. 

15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

299.—Larne Velvet Cloak, fld. 

„ 300.—Carriage Mantle, fld. 

409.—The Mayfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 
422.—The Kntbleeu double-breusted cloth Jacket, 

** buttoning to tbe neck. 

423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam id the bock,! 
* rather close-fitting. 6 d. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl collar. 

t# 130.—The Montrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

431. —'The Snltoun Circular Cloak, with hood, and 

armholes. I 

432. —The Beaufort siugle-breasted Ulster, the sides ! 

of skirt inode to open for travelling. * 


MANTLES, PELISSES, Ac. Continued. 

i» St. Joseph Visite Mantle. Very elegaut style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 480.—The l ady’s Newmarket Jacket. Double- 
breasted, with short Redingote skirt. 

„ 493a.— Close-titling, Double breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

»» 494.—The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seaiu and 
a long Redingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover, 

„ 222.—The Peninsular, a new gathered Mantle, fld. 


Ml. 

M 2.- 
M3, 
M 4. 
M 5. 

M 6 , 

M7, 

M 8 .- 

M9, 
M 10. 
Mil. 

M 12. 

M13, 

M223. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Baoh. 

•—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuuique. 

.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

.—Mourning Pnletot, double-breasted. 

.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage aud open 
tuuiqns 

-Half-Mourning Costume. Basqnine a gilst and 
open tuuique. 

-Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Priucesse, 
draperies aud bouffant. 

-Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

-Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

,—Deep Mourning Costnme. 

.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

-Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
euis. 

.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper fkirt. 

.—Mourning Costume. 9 d. 

•# # For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cnpo. 

D. —'J ight-fittiug buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

hack seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight frteeve, with three puffs at hack. 

N. B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be hud separately, price 3 d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for aU marked on the list as tender 11 years of age 
11 years and upwards, 6d. 

Juvenile Costumes for Autumn and Winter, 1881. 

,, 216.—The SyUie Costume for a child of 5 . 3 d. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. 6 d. 

» 218.—Tbe Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6 . 3 d. 
t , 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
* t 15 or 16. fld. J 

„ 220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for a little girl 
of 7. 3d. 

» 221.—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. Sd. 

,, *28.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

„ 229 A 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 

„ 230.—'The Lolotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3 d. 

„ 231.—The Mignonette Low-aecked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 23 >.—The “ Comfortabls ,, Ulster for a young lady of 
13. fld. 

„ 308.- Little Girl’s Sailor Costnme. 3 d. 

310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3 d. 

„ 175.—Tbe Y>oone Costume for a child of five. 3 d. 

„ 65.—The Angela Toilette for a child of four. 3 d. ! 

„ 311.—The Mtdeliue Paletot for a girl of eight. 31. 

„ 312.—The Poquerette Velvet Dress for a child of 
four. 3d. 

„ 313.— 1 The Camille Cloftk for s girl of ten. 3 d. 

USEFUL STANDARD 8TYLE8- 

,. 22.—The Fornaude Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 » 
double-breasted, with cape and revere. 

„ 33b.—B aby's first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 61.— The Cecil® Visite for a girl »»f 10 . 

„ 67a.—M other Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6 d. 
,, 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5. 

„ 78a.—G irl’s Paletot, S.B , of 14. fld. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10 . 

„ 138.—The Lueia Costnme, for a chilli of 5. 

„ 139.—Tho Edme Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7, 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years oM. 3 d. 

„ 175a.—B oy’s high necked Blouse, with deep pliW 
cape. 3d. 

187a.—C hild’s Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years; 3 d. 

,, 208.—Boy’s Milauaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 

„ 209.—Boy’s Hungarian Blouse. 3d. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8 . 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fld. 

J 6 .—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, nge 7 to 8 . 6 d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, age 10 tol*. 6 d. 

J 9 .—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 1 4. 

J 10.—The Iiouise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 

* Robe Priucesse and kilted flounce. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES—Continued* 

J 11.—Tbe Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The suine kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Priucesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of «2; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fld. 

J 16.—Priucess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used fora Lawn Teunis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
• of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23 —Priucesse Frock with low neck and short sleeve 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

,, 336.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

,, 337.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Robe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
i» 349.— Pi inces«e Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

„ 400.—The Olga Demi - snison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

,, 401.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl * f 10 to 14. 

„ 487.—Winter Pnletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 491.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 yea»g old, 3d. 
n 769a. —Newmarket or Redingote Ulster, with seam at 
wai>t for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

fin thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 201, ago 4; 
chest 22, age G; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 281, ago 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; tho complete set, 2s. 6d., 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31*, 33, 34*, 36, 37|, 39f, 
41, 42*. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6 d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 

**• This list i s added lo every month; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

•*« ratten is are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out oj fashion. 

% # These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 34* inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size , will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(aud Letter if any) must be specified. 

NEW FRENCH UNDERL INED 

DEVERB’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 

FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when mode up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size of 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must he forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8 vo. , 5«. Cheap Popular Edition , 1 #. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


" There is a good deal of grace and tenderness iu 
Mins StockaH’s verses ."Saturday Review . 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive¬ 
ness .”—The Queen. 

“ Many of the pieces have appeared in * All the 
Tear R*mnd,' and nil show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”— The Graphic . 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Mai rent News, 
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As made for HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 

ALEXANDER S SEWING COTTON is the best. 

ALL LADIES SHOULD USE IT. 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON is noted 

For its Superior and regular quality. 

SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS AND HABERDASHERS. 


Critchley’s 
Starch Gloss 


THE WAN T O F THE DAY. 

MAKES STARCHED LINEN LIKE NEW. 

The greatest boon ever offered for imparting an Ivory finish to Starched Linen, Laces, Ac 

It does not stick to Spider-like Materials. o n0 e used, 

always wanted. USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRIES. Should be 

in every House. Sold by most Starch Sellers in Packets Id., 3d., and Gd. each. 


Prepared only by T. CRITCHLEY, Wholesale Druggist, Blackburn, 
and 2, Australian Avenue, London, E.C. 


Thomas LOMAS, manufacurer of 

WOVEN ADDRESS LOOPS, LABELS, 
DRESS BANDS, &.C. - Sunnyside Mills, 

REGENT RD. BRIDGE (Salford side), MANCHESTER. 

Patterns forwarded post-free on application. 


Sold by ■ MOURNING. eLE0A " T,N0 I Sold by 

_ j M 1,1 w w 1 ■ ECONOMICAL ml—^ J 

nil ■ DRESSMAKERS A MILLINERS ■ nil 
■ Sbonld use HAT k. R1C1I ARl>SOM’S ■ 

Drapers. ■ RAIM-PROOF n patmt CRAPE. | Drapers. 

Prit Merial— Parti Pxhibttion, 1878. 


* PURITY! 

THE HANDS AND COMPLEXION. 

WALTON’S renowned KALODKRMA has superseded everything 
yet introduced for Whitening, Softening, Dealing, and Beautifying 
the Complexion, and protecting the skin from the ill effects of the 
north-east winds, frosts, and sudden changes of weather. 11 isinvaluable 
for removing redness, erysipelas, eczema, scurvy, pimples, blotches, and 
all disfigurements of the face, neck, arms, and bands. Price 2s. Gd. 
Post free 33 stamps. 


GEORGE LEAKE & CO., 

MANUFACTURERS OF 


WOVEN ADDRESS 

COAT HANCERS & LABELS 



SIMPLICITY! 

ELECTRO PLATING AT HOME. 

WALTON’S CELERATED ARGENTINE will re-silver all kinds 
of plated goods on copper, brass, nickel silver, Ac., such as reflectors, 
lamps, harness, urn taps, trinkets, Ac. Price Is. 6d., 2s. 6d., Ac. Post 
free for 21 stamps. Also WALTON’S AURINEfor re-gilding Imita¬ 
tion Jewellery, Silver, Ac., equal to solid gold. Price 2s. Gd., 5s. 6d., 
10a. 6d,, Ac. Post free for 33 stumps. Sold by all Chemists , Silver¬ 
smiths , and Ironmongers. T. WALTON, Analytical 
Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 


INITIAL LETTERS for Coats, 
Dresses, Gloves, Shirts, &c. 

20, 21, &. 22, ALBION STREET, ATTLEBORO’, 
WARWICK. 

Patterns post-free on Application . 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 

CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. 

CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests these too often fatal diseases—Diptheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 

CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation and Spasms. 

CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, hheumatism, Gout, Cancer, Toothache, Meningitis, Ac.. 

It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 

CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 

Sold in Bottles at Is. l^d., 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d. None genuine without the words, Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each bottle. Sole Manufacturer— 

J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY, LONDON- 


Established 1835. 



BY THE USE OF WHICH DURING THE LAST FORTY'YEARS 

MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 

Have been effected ; numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE : 

The numerous well authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, UHkST. BOWELS. 
LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORK8, and all SKIN 
DISEASES, are sufficient to prove t'ue great value of this most useful Family Medicine, 
it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD 

and other fluids of the human body. Mttny persons have found them of great service both 
in preventing and relieving bEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they are very beneficial in 
all Bilious Complaints. 

Sold in boxes, price 7fd., Is. ljd., and 2s. 8d., by G. Whelpton A Sons, 3, Crane Court 


Fleet Street, London, aud by all Chemists and Medicine Vendors at goitre and abi 
free by post in the United Kingdom (tanp0 


Sent 































THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA. 

MARAVILLA COCOA 

Sole Proprietors,—TAYLOR BROTHERS, London. 

No Breakfast Table is complete without this delicious beverage. 

Sold in Tin-lined Packages only, by all Grocers. 

AN ENTIRELY NEW FABRIC. UNDER ROYAL AND IMPERIAL PATRONAGE. 



oitpareil 


'i 


Lyons Face VELVETEEN. 

Tlie only real substitute for LYONS SILK VELVET. Fine in Texture. Rich full-toned Colour*. Great depth 
of Immovable Pile. Superb in Make, Dye, and Finish. Unequalled in every respect. Possessing in perfection all 
the Modern Improvements in Velveteens without their many defects. Can be worn as Complete Costume, or mule 
U P w > l h any kind of Dress Material. Ladies should insist ni having the *' NONPAREIL,” and refuse to be per¬ 
suaded into buying auy utuer. To ensur** c**n>'inenpss, and to protect the Public from imongitinn the nnmn NONPAREIL” is stamped on the 
back of every yard, ns well AS A FULL GUARANTEE FOR THE WEAR OF THE FAST PILE QUALITIES. 
Sold by all first-class Drapers. 

Agents for Wholesale only J. SHARPLEY, 31, Lawrence Lane, London ; J. R. TAYLOR, 72, Virginia Street, Glasgow. 


GOLD MEDALS. 

Highest Exhibition Awards for “ Strength and Superiority 

L0N00N, PARIS, DUBLIN, VIENNA, MELBOURNE. 

BOARS HEAD 
SEWING 
COTTON 



j MACHINE I HANDWORK. 

►Crochet, Knittinc, 4c. 

Unsurpassed for Excellence and Cheapness. 
Recommended for General Use. Of all Drapers. 

WALTER EVANS and CO. 

Manufactory Established at DERBY 1783. 


GUARANTEED 
FAST PILE, 



WARRANTED 
PERMANENT DYE. 


VICTORIA VELVETEEN 

For Durability, Fineness, Erectness of 
Pile, and Lustre, unsurpassed. 
Equal in appearance to best Silk Velvet. 

Direct from the Manufacturers at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
30 to 50 per Cent, under ordinary Retail Prices. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. PATTERNS FREE. 


Address— 

JAMES HOPKINS & CO., 


MANCHESTER. 


WORKS BY E. M. C. 


1. EMBROIDERY & ART-NEEDLEWORK 

DESIGNS.— With Book of Directions, &c. In crown 8vo. 

packet, price 2s. 6d. 

2. THE LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK. 

1st. Series. With Book of Directions, and Twelve Floral 
Designs for Tracing. Second Edition. Price 2s. 6d. 

3. THE LADY’S CREWEL EMBROIDERY BOOK. 

2nd Series. —With Book of Directions. &c., and Twelve 
Floral Designs. Price 2s. 6d. 

4. LADY’S WORK SERIES (THE). 

Containing Patterns and Receipts of Useful and Ornamental 
Work. With Illustrations. Square 18mo. cloth, Is. 6d. each; 
paper, Is. each. 


KNITTING. 

KNITTING. 

KNITTING. 

KNITTING. 


1st Series. 
2nd Series. 
3rd Series. 
4th Series. 


27th Thousand. Si> Patterns. 

14th Thousand. 48 Patterns. 

Uth Thousand. 46 Patterns. 

13th Thousand. 42 Patterns. 


The Four Knitting-Books in One Volume , Cloth, Gilt Edges, 4*. tid. 


CROC HE T. 1st Series. 13th Thousand. 46 Patterns. 

CROCHET. 2nd Series. Sth Thousand. 41 Patterns. 

CROCHET. 3rd Series. 6t-li Thousand. 21 Patterns. 

CROCHET. 4th Scries. 6th Thousand. 42 Patterns. 

The Four Crochet-Books in One Volume, Cloth, Gilt Edges, 4s. 6 i. 

WORK 1st Series. 3rd Thousand. 84 Patterns. 

WORK. 2nd Series. 3rd Thousand. 45 Patterns. 

NETTING. 1st Series. 4th Thousand. 86 Patterns. 

KNITTING TEACHER’S ASSISTANT. 53rd Thousand. 

Sewed. 6.1. For National Schools. 

With Special Seale of Stockings and Socks. 


TEACHERS ASSISTANT IN NEEDLEWORK. 

For National Schools, &c. 21th Thousand. Sewed, Od. 


Over 160,000 Copies of the above Works 
have been Sold. 


HATCHARDS, PUBLISHERS, 
PICCADILLY ? 9 LOtffrOSY 



























No. 698. 


February, 1882. 


59th Year. 






THE OLDEST AND MOST PRACTICAL 

LADIES’ MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
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LE MONDE ELEGANT or the 

WORLDofFASHION 

A JOURNAL OF FASHION AND LITERATURE. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


EIGHT EXQUISITE PLATES of the LATEST FASHIONS, 

SPECIALLY DESIGNED IN PARIS FOR ENGLISH LADIES, 

BY THE MOST DISTINGUISHED ARTISTES. 

ONE or TWO FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 

Descriptions of alt the changes of Fashion, Novelties, 8j’c. 

Poetry, Literature, Court News, Reviews, The Opera, Theatres, &c. 


»S€SH« 


PATTERNS OF ALL COSTUMES FROM 3d. to 9d. EACH, 

GUARANTEED FOR PERFECT FIT AND LATEST FASHION. 
-- 

LONDONSIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO., 4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E. C. 

West End Office, {Retail only), 6, Argyll Place, Regent Street, W. 

And Sold by all Booksellers and News Agents. 

PARIS: Rue Villedo Richelieu. NEW YORK: Beekman Street. 
BOSTON: D. Lothrop & Co. 



EDITORS’ OFFICES,—1. KELSO PLACE, KENSINGTON. W. 
[Entered at Stationers’ Hall. All Rights Reserved.] 
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Hand orTreadle. Trial before Purchase. 



Sent Carriage Paid, & free of all Cost 
for a MONTH’S TEIAL at Home. 


Owing to the great elasticity and 
strength of its work, the 

“AUTOMATIC” 

is Specially adapted to Costume and 
Dressmaking, the Making and Alter¬ 
ing of Children’s Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 


Silent Sewing Machine. 

The very highest excellence in everyOTiUcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
respect; in Design, Construction, 150 , CHEJPSIDE,& 135, REGENT ST., W. LONDON. 
Finish, and Performance; Sim¬ 
plicity, Ease of Working, Use¬ 
fulness, Durability. 


10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, 
Glasgow; 32, New Koad, Brighton; 15, Mercery 
Lane, Canterbury ; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 

A Certified Agent in every Town. 


GUARANTEED 
FAST PILE, 



WARRANT ED 
PE RMANENT DY E. 


VICTORIA VELVETEEN 

For Durability, Fineness, Erectness of 
Pile, and Lustre, unsurpassed. 
Equal in appearance to best Silk Velvet. 

Direct from the Manufacturers at WHOLESALE PE ICES. 
30 to 50 per Cent, under ordinary Retail Prices. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. PATTERNS FREE. 
Address— 

JAMES HOPKINS & CO., 

MANCHESTER. 


GOLD MEDALS. 

Highest Exhibition X wards for "Strength and Superiority.'* 

LONDON, PARIS, DUBLIN, VIENNA, MELBOURNE 

BOARS HEAD 
SEWING 
iCOTTON 

2 MACHINE 3 HANDWORK. 

Crochet, Knitting, 4c. 

Unsurpassed for Excellence and Cheapness. 
Becommended for General Use. Of all Drapers. 

WALTER EVANS and QO. 

Manufactory Established at DERBY in 1783 . 



The “MANCUNIUM” 


REGISTERED) 



In Black and all Fashionable Colors. Manufactured and Finished by Improved Machinery. 

Protected by HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS 


PATENT. 


is guaranteed to resist any amount of Friction, whether the material is worn as a complete Costume or 
^tenffor fabr ‘® 8 : kllted ° r otherwise, and the Manufacturers hold themselves responsible to the fullest 

FAST'PILE*'STAMP^tnH“" ed ’ ‘ f ’ f by . an - v . mean9 > Velveteen bearing the MANCUNIUM 
* , " should prove defective in wear, lo avoid annoyance nnd loss Ladies should 

ask to see the Fast I lie Stam p, to distinguish the improved make from those qnali ties which are not guaranteed. 

STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY YARD WITH NAME AND TRADE MARK, 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

M. H. Hoare, 26, Cheapeide, E. C., London; M. T. O’Brien, 8, D'Olier Street, Dublin • 

James Brown, 3, Koyal Exchange Court, Glasgow ; P. Miller, 1, College Street. Belfast’ 

C. E. Rycroft, 119, Franklin S A ~ A ~ ’ ' 

Who will supply the names of the Houses \ 


A 4, V_ uurgu ULlUl'h, DCUUPl J 

[iklin Street, New York. S' 
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Hand or Treadle. Trial before Purchase. 



Sent Carriage Paid, & free of all Cost 
for a MONTH’S TRIAL at Home. 


Owing to the great elasticity and 
strength of its work, the 

“AUTOMATIC” 

is Specially adapted to Costume and 
Dressmaking, the Making and Alter¬ 
ing of Children’s Clothing, and 
General Domestic Sewing. 


Silent Sewing Machine. 

T 7*?,7 high n est exoe “ enc f iQ ever y Willcox & Gibbs Sewing Machine Co.. 

Pintl : „ C0UStrU 7 10n ’ »»• CHEAPSIDE, & 135, BEGEM ST., W. LONDON 

i?imsh, and Performance; Sim- *“ ~ 

plicity. Ease of Working, Use¬ 


fulness, Durability. 


' - j — w * ’ w 

10, Cross Street, Manchester; 115, Hope Street, 
Glasgow; 32, New Koad, Brighton; 15, Mercery 
Lane, Canterbury; 19, Market Street, Nottingham. 

A Certified Agent in every Town. 


GUARANTEED 

FAST PILE, 



WARRANT ED 
PE RMANENT DY E. 


VICTORIA VELVETEEN 


For Durability, Fineness, Erectness of 
Pile, and Lustre, unsurpassed. 
Equal in appearance to best Silk Velvet. 

Direct from the Manufacturers at WHOLESALE PRICES. 
30 to 50 per Cent, under ordinary Retail Prices. 
ANY LENGTH CUT. PATTERNS FREE. 
Address— 

JAMES HOPKINS & CO., 

MANCHESTER. 


GOLD MEDALS. 

Highest Exhibition Awards for "Strength and Superlortta.'r 

LONDON, PARISjOUBUN, VIENNA, MELBOURNE 

BOARS HEAD 
SEWING 
jCOTTON 

£ MACHINE I HANDWORK. 

„ Crochet, Knitting, <tc. 

Unsurpassed for Excellence and Cheapness. 
Recommended for General Use. Of all Drapers. 

WALTER EVANS and CO. 

Manufactory Established at DERBY in 1783. 



The “MANCUNIUM” 


(REGISTERED ) 



In Black and all Fashionable Colors. Manufactured and Finished by Improved Machinery. 

Protected by HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

Is guaranteed to resist any amount of Friction, whether the material is worn as a XIua X ‘ 

aek to see tlie F«*t Pile 8tam p. to di.tiLgpi.h .h^l, 'iro 

STAMPED ON THE BACK OF EVERY YARD WITH NAME A ND TRADE MARK. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS: 

M. H. Hoare, 2G, Cheapside, E. C., London; M. T. O’Brien, 8 D'Olier Street ivu;.. 

James Brown, 3, Royal Exchange Court, Glasgow ; P. Miller, 1, College Street’ Belfast’ 

C. E. Bycroft, 119, Franklin S*—‘ «- * -‘reel, neuast, 

Who will supply the names < 


oft, 119, Franklin Street, New York. 
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A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 

No. eea. February, i882. _ voi- 6&. 


(Btertatwnw 

ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


This is of course an “ off season ” as regards 
fashion, but although we may not find much 
that is very new either in form or color, we are 
still reminded by differences in detail that the 
laws of fashion are ever in force, and are always 
progressing. 

The unsettled nature of the weather during 
this winter has caused such rapid changes of 
clothing that the furs of one day have been 
superseded on the next by garments of cash- 
mere, thin cloth, and even silk ; and now that 
the year is turned, and it is hardly likely that 
we shall have intense cold of long continuance, 
ladies* minds naturally turn to costumes of 
lighter texturo and more cheerful hues. We 
have given in our plates for this month a most 
excellent selection of the newest styles. 

Skirts for walking are not worn quite so 
short as they were during the past season, and 
there is a tendency to return to the pretty demi- 
iraine form for homo wear, an elegant style 
which gives grace to a dress without the incon¬ 
venience and ceremony of a long train. Long 
trains are of course still de rigeur for evening 
dress, except for young girls. The pointed cor¬ 
sage is very fashionable. We have given the 
newest style of this bodice for our full-sized 
pattern, and another illustration is given on 
plate 1, fig. 349. 

The useful polonaise seems to l)e gaining 
favor. One or two pretty styles will be found 
in this month’s plates. 

Gatherings are less used than they were as a 
trimming, but the long-favored kilting keeps 
its place, being seen on almost every garment 
with any pretension to style. Fluted kiltings 
arranged half way up the skirt are very much 
worn, and are very effective, especially when 
made in striped materials, like 348. Another 
excellent way of arranging striped kiltings is to 
lay the kilts straight down, and close together, 


and at half the length fasten each pleat back 
to show the reversible side of the stripe. This 
has a very charming effect. 

For evening dresses the richest materials 
are used, lavishly trimmed with lace and ex¬ 
quisite flowers. Entire dresses of lace, over 
colored silk or satin, are much worn, and have 
a beautiful effect, but care must be taken to 
harmonise the color chosen with the wearer’s 
complexion, and to avoid violent contrasts. 

So many colors are used together now that 
were formerly considered inharmonious, that a 
lady has greater scope for variety, but at the 
same time those of inferior taste have wider 
opportunities for offending against the canons 
of artistic effect, which are as firmly set as ever. 
A lady should always be guided by her milliner 
in choosing contrasting colors if she has the 
slightest doubt of her own taste in this re¬ 
spect. 

With our March Number we shall, as usual, 
give our colored Juvenile Plate, and other 
illustrations of Children’s Costumes. We 
should be glad if those of our fair friends who 
are not subscribers would order early, as the 
demand is expected to be an unusually large 
one. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain, Parif i 
January 20th, 1882. 

Ma Ch4re Axnie, 

Paris is only just forgetting the New Year, and 
fashion, which has been disregarded for a whole month, 
is now only awaking. Of new things I cannot speak ; 
we must therefore wait a few days still: but a list of 
the reigning materials, colors, clothing, Ac., I can 
give you. 

Brocken, moirt , satin, and plush are the materials 
in vogue. Silks are now trying hard to be welcomed, 
and I think they will succeed, if we may judge by the 
quantities of handsome silks made in the loveliest 
shades imaginable. Cachemire* , poplins, serges, and 
all woollens keep their ground as being the only ma¬ 
terials fitted for morning wear. Embroidered satin 
and cachemires are highly appreciated, and prove 
most artistic and becoming when made up with taste. 

The colors keep in the rather neutral tints, such as 
*dark green, dark blue, &c., but sealskin or loutre color 
has certainly the upper band this season. You can 
see dresses entirely made of loutre- colored moirf, or 
loutre silk, or loutre plush, without the addition of 
any other material. Then again, this color is mixed 
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with brochi, bine, pink, or bnff: this is qnite a matter 
of taste, or of the materials yon may hare by yon. 

# The underclothing is of a most elaborate construc¬ 
tion, Petticoats are all made of a very lively color, 
trimmed with lace and frilling. These smart petti¬ 
coats are worn by ladies at lawn tennis, as the long 
skirts of dresses are pinned back, Laveuse fashion. 

Mantles have not changed in form nor in material, 
but the linings are always the great question ; no lin¬ 
ing can be too smart. Cardinal red, old gold, light 
blue, buff, crimson, in fact all colors are fashionable. 

Boots and shoes are undergoing a slight change; 
the Louis XV heels are no more in such great favor— 
the half heels are becoming fashionable. It will, how¬ 
ever, take a little time before ladies will quite agree 
with this new fashion, for it is hard to give up some 
of one’s height without a sigh ; but we are all the 
Bame, all ruled by fashion, to which we give up any¬ 
thing without regret or reason. 

The season is so mild, that hats and bonnets do not 
really look wintry; of course they are made of rough 
plush or felt, but they keep their bright color and 
coquettish style. 

Gloves are worn very long, even to the length of 14 
buttons, but with only three buttons at the wrist. 
The gloves are so well cut that they fit the arm to a 
nicety, making slight folds only under the elbow. 
They are all of a light wood color, and look most be¬ 
coming for carriage wear and visiting. 

Great preparations are being made for balls and 
fancy costume balls. Fancy dresses are all taken from 
the First Empire, and very becoming they look with 
their short waists, large bonnets, extravagant collars, 
cuffs, and ruffles. The soft materials are particularly 
adapted to this class of dress and draperies. The 
well-known taste of Mme. Tailien supplies our He- 
gantes with plenty of choice. 

A great war is now declared against coiffures a la 
chien, or curls and fringes worn on the forehead : the 
cushion style, with high developed forehead, is trying 
to push itself foremost. A few ladies were seen last 
week at the Opera wearing this style of coiffure. It 
oertainly looks very becoming to ladies with high fore¬ 
heads and majestic bearing; but, to look well, the 
wearer must have an elegant forehead, with the fine 
points well marked, otherwise I should advise her to 
refrain, or to still wear here and there a small curl or 
two. 

Ornaments for the hair are always flowers and 
feathers—natural flowers if possible—but for a ball, a 
lady must always be provided with two sets of natural 
flowers, otherwise she runs the risk of looking very 
uninteresting towards the close of the evening, parti¬ 
cularly if the ball is of long duration. 

Fans are made of lace and mother-of-pearl, of 
feathers and ivory, or of painted satin, &c., all of a 
moderate size, though large enough to cover the face, 
for we all know that the fan is more a screen or self- 
retreat than anything else : the fan is certainly used 
to cool the air around us, but more often it serves to 
cover a blush, a disappointment, or a tear. Half 
transparent fans are the most useful, and in that we 
all agree with the Spanish ladies, who call their fans 
their best friends. It is often a window, a looking- 
glass, a curtain, behind which a lady can observe, un¬ 
perceived, compose her mind unobserved, or hide her 
face when blushes are stealing over pale and anxious 
cheeks. 

COMTEBSE DE B-. 


THE FU LL-SIZED PA TTERNS. 

N.R. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate,figure: measuring 84 | inches round the chest, and 
24 waist,unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams need not be allowed 


tor when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. ff at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt cf a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1 , Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 



THE IRENE POINTED CORSAGE, W ITH 
CAPE. (360.) 

We this month present our fair readers with the 
pointed Corsage of the Irene Costume, which is re¬ 
presented on fig. 360, plate 4. The pattern consists 
of six pieces : forepart, Bidepiece, back, sidepiecc of 
back, sleeve and cape. The fulness to be taken out 
in the front and under the arms is marked by prick¬ 
ing, and similar rows of pricking indicate the under¬ 
part of sleeve. The side-piece of back, which runs 
up to the shoulder seam, is marked by two cuts, 
corresponding to two cuts on the back piece, to which 
it is to be joined. The sidepiece, which goes into the 
armhole, explains itself. The cape is marked at the 
back by one round holo. This corsage, if carefully 
made up, will produce an elegantly-fitting and stylish 
body. 


gesmptian 

% flutes; of Costumes. 


Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques 
Pelisses, Sfc., on these Plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d. to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*# # The Reverse Views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3 and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1. (348.) The Lambert, a Fromenade Cos¬ 
tume of green poplin and buff brochH The polonaise 
is double-breasted in front, and plissi at back ; en¬ 
circled at waist by a belt, well draped back and front, 
and ornamented by a wide sash. The underskirt con¬ 
sisted of alternate box pleats of poplin and brocade 
Quantities required : 9 yds. poplin ; 5 yds. brocade i 
30 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(349).—The Margaretta Visiting Costume 
of claret cachemire , trimmed with satin duchesse 
The body is pointed in front, and forms a coat tail 
behind. I lie panier is gathered in many rows, from 
under which starts the satin drapery, which opens oil 
a handsomely gathered and bouillonm? underskirt’ 
the back is draped with much taste. The body, tho 
pamers, and the back draperies are of cachemire It 
will require 7 yds. cachemire; 12 yds. satin duchesse ; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(350). The Georgina, an elegant Tea Gown 
of grey poplin and blue plush, trimmed with Irish 
crochet lace. The gown is a perfect princesse robe, 
with a plastron, and elegant warm cape: the ribbon 
bows are of grey satin. Will take 12 yds. poplin : 
3 yds. plush ; 4\ yds. lace ; 4 yds. ribbon. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

L—(351). The Charlemont Evening Toilette, 
suitable for reception, toilette, theatre, and even for 
a quiet ball. It is made of light-blue voile , or mous- 
selrne de lame, trimmed with Spanish blonde: the 
body is gathered at neck, a la vierge , with a waist 
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belt, from under which start* the overskirt, which is 
laid in folds in front, and well draped at back: the 
wholo is trimmod with lace. The skirt is made of 
boaillonnis, odged by lace and a plisse : the body 
might be fastened at front or at back. Quantities 
required; 14 yds. mousseline; 8yds. blonde. 

Fig. 2.—(352).—The Harrington Reception or Din¬ 
ner Toiletto of purplo brocade and straw-colored 
satin and lace. The overtrain skirt is made enprin - 
cesee } and caught up en punier by a garland of pop¬ 
pies : the samo flowers ornament the satin gilet, the 
sleeves, and the hair. The re vers and underskirt are 
made with straw-colored satin, trimmed with Chan¬ 
tilly lace flouncos : the train is made stiff by a triple 
row of lace bala ye uses. Will require 10 yds;. brocade ; 

9 yds. satin. 

Fig. 3.—(353).—The Florinda Costume for the Opera 
or a ball: the underskirt is of •cerise satin, cut en 
princeese, odged by a pi i erne flounce, over which dress 
is draped a lace toiletto, either cream, white, or 
black, according to taste : these lace toilettes can be 
worn over any colored under-dress, and arc very be¬ 
coming, both to young and old. It will take 12 yds. 
satin lor under-dress; 44 yds. double-width lace : 

10 yds. lace for trimming. The body is fastened at 
back. 


PLATE TI1E THIRD. 


Fig. 1.—(360).—The Irene Visiting Costume of grey 
alpaca, trimmed with lace. The body is pointed in 
front and draped behind; it is trimmed with a cape, 
edged by lace. The overskirt is draped panior- 
fasnion at the sides, trimmed with lace, and well 
caught up behind over an underskirt of plissi lace 
and bands of alpaca. Quantities required: 11 yds. 
alpaca; 18 yds. lace; 18 buttons. {The pattern of 
this Corsage is given fall-sited.) 

Fig. 2.—(361).—The Urania Half-mourning Costume 
of cachemirc and crape, or plush. The jacket opens 
in front over a crapo or plush gilet y with collar and 
revers of the same, and fan-shaped crev»5s at back. 
The overskirt is well draped in front and back : the 
underskirt is plisst, and trimmed with bands of crape 
or plush. It will take 12 yds. cachemire; 3 yds. 
plush or 2 yds. crapo ; 24 buttons. 

Fig 3.—(362).—The Melosina Promenade Toilette 
of drab cloth, trimmed with brown plush. The po¬ 
lonaise overskirt is cut en princessc at back and front, 
with very pretty sleeves : the skirt is plush, edged by 
two plisst flouncos. Quantities required : 4f yds. 
cloth ; 4 yds. plush ; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 to 4. 


% # This Plate is headed by three Hats of the 
latest fashion. 

The first is of grey felt, trimmed with bronze plush, 
and pheasant’s wings. 

The second is made with black velvet, trimmed with 
beads and feather flowers. 

The third is a Spanish Hat, trimmed with a dove at 
the left side. 

Fig. 1.—(356).—The La Touche Promenade Cos¬ 
tume, made of vigogne, a woollen material. The 
polonaise is cut en princesse in front and gathered 
behind: on the hips is sewn a scarf, gathered in the 
middle of front, where the polonaise ceases to be 
buttoned. The skirt of polonaise is well draped at 
the sides, and shows the pf ire^-flounced underskirt: 
the back is draped en pouff. Quantities required : 14 
ydB. vigogne ; 18 buttons ; 2 yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(357).—I he Decio Costume, made of merino 
and satin of the samo color. The front of body is 
of satin, gatherod and bouillonni; the rest is of 
merino. The sleeves are very pretty and new, fitting 
very tight to the wrist, so as to wear the gloves over 
them. Tho skirt is laid in deep pleats, with a sash 
well folded in front, and forming a pouf at back. It 
will take 14 yds. merino ; 1 yd. satin ; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(359). — Half-mourning Dress of black 
cachemire and crepe : the cuirasse body is cut quite 
round, and is trimmed up with revers. The skirt 
consists of two well-folded draperies, bound with 
crtfpe, and ornamented at the left side by fan-shaped 
plissts. The underskirt is plissi. Will require 12 
yds. cachemire : II yds. crtfpe: 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


•#* This Plate is headed by three new Collars. 

The/ret is made in the old revived fashion, go dear 
to our grandmothers: it is of real Mechlin lace, 
trimmed with colored ribbons. 

The second is a Collar of the famous sailor shape. 

The third is a Quimpe of Malines lace, with an up¬ 
right frill: the neck is encircled by a ribbon with bow 
in front. 



PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(363).—The Fabiola Promenade Costume 
of woollen cloth : the body is made pointed back and 
front with panier folds on the hips, the point orna¬ 
mented by a large bow ; the overskirt is draped under 
each bow, and well bouffant at back. The underskirt 
is made of six narrow plissts. Quantities required: 
16 yds. woollen cloth ; 31 yds. ribbon ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(364).—The Cousine Outdoor Costume of 
Cheviot, trimmed with velvet. The body is pointed 
in front and back, where it is trimmed with a long 
double bow of velvet: the skirt forms two draperies 
in front, heading long plisst flounces, and bound with 
velvet. It will take 14 yds. Cheviot; 3 yds. velvet ; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(365).—The Camargo Promenade Costume. 
The material is cachemire and brocade. The body is 
identical to tho body of No. 364. Tho skirt is com¬ 
posed of five long plissts of cachemire , with side 
draperies of brocade : the back, which is also of bro¬ 
cade, is very much puffed out. Quantities required: 
9 yds. cachemire; 4 yds. brocade ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(365 a).—T his Toilette is the same as fore¬ 
going, the only difference is that the draperies at sides 
are mid over the body instead of being fastened un¬ 
der, as in No. 365. 

Fig. 5.—(366).—The Beatrix Afternoon Toilette of 
cachemire and plush peau de loutre. The body is made 
long, opened slightly in front, trimmed by a pointed 
collar, and a bow at back. The overskirt is pointed 
in the middle of front, well draped by a large plush 
bow, and elegantly draped behind, trimmed all round 
by a wide band of plush; the underskirt is a long 
pliesi. It will take 14 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. plush; 
18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(240).—Single-breasted Jacket, tight fitting 
to the body, with satin pipings and buttons. Quanti¬ 
ties : 21 yds. cloth ; 44 yds. satin pipings ; 48 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(315)—The Djelma, a long Yisite Mantle 
of cloth, trimmed with passementerie and plush. It 
will take 4 yds cloth; 3 yds plush; 6 buttons; 2 
trimmings and the back of passementerie. 
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Fijf. 3.—(379).—The Talisman, a Double-breasted 
semi-tight fitting Jacket, made of cloth and trimmed 
with braid. Will take 2$ yds. cloth ; 24 buttons ; 6 
yds. braid. 

Fig. 4.—(316).—A Cloth Visite, trimmed with plush 
nnd passementerie. Quantities required: 4 yds. cloth ; 

2 trimmings; 1 for the back ; 3 yds. plush.* 

Fig. 5—(367).—Tight-fitting Paletot, trimmed with 
astracaa : it is double-breasted. Will require 4 yds. 
cloth; 2 yds. astracan ; 18 buttons. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1—(368).—This Parisian Costume is made of 
cachemire and satin ; the long jacket is unite a new 
model, pointed back and front, and edged by a phase. 
At back a wide satin bow completes the trimming. 
The dress is made of long deep pleats, and the over¬ 
skirt is well draped both back and front. Will take 
14 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(369).—Elegant Dinner Toilette made of 
black silk, and trimmed with satin, either of a bright 
color or black. This engraving represents amber 
satin. The overskirt is cut en yrincesse, well draped 
in deep folds in front and at left side, and caught up 
behind by an elegant sash. The underskirt is made 
of satin; the ri^ht side is laid in bands, edged by 
fringe. The body is trimmed by a satin fichu. It 
will require 12$ yds. silk ; 4 yds. satin. 

Fig. 3.—(370).—The Coventry Winter Mantle of 
black satin, trimmed with fur : the back and shoulders 
are gathered ; the sleeves, which are very full, are 
trimmed in front with bows of ribbon and Spanish 
lace: the front is closed with brandebourgs. The 
cloak is edged all round with fur : tho back is plissS 
to the bottom, starting from the large bow placed at 
the end of the gathers. Will require 10 yas. satin ; 
2'i yds. fur ; 3 yds. ribbon ; 2$ yds. for sash; 10 bran¬ 
debourgs. 

Fig. 4.—(371).—Cloak for an Elderly Lady. It is 
made of cloth, cachemire , shuddas, Ac. : it forms a 
tight-fitting cloak, and buttons down to the body ; it 
has an imitation hood behind. Will take 10 yds. 
cloth, or 5 yds. double-width; 12 brandebourgs ; 

3 tassels. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE.. 

A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewaut Fleming. 

CHAPTER I. 

PURPLE PANSIES. 


£ BE dawn of a day in Midsummer 
was breaking over a little village 
in Warwickshire. The cottagers 
were mostly asleep, for it was full 
early for even the laborers to be up 
and abroad, but here and there a 
-v- hind going to his labor might be 
seen in the meadows, upon which lay a soft, 
grey mist, sure foreteller of the coming “ bur¬ 
den and heat of the day.” 

Dangerfield Chase, the great house of 
Dangerlield village, locked silent and forsaken 
in the grey light of the summer morning, and 


indeed, the grim old building would scarcely 
look any gayer at mid-day, for the house was 
empty save of three superannuated old ser¬ 
vants, and an able-bodied but empty-headed 
co vboy. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield, scholar and eastern 
traveller, hud never set his foot in tho Chase 
since the title and estate had devolved upon 
him at the death of his elder brother ten years 
before. Some people said the inheritance was 
unexpected and unwelcome : unexpected, be¬ 
cause Sir George Dangerfield had been engaged 
to marry tho daughter and heiress of a neigh¬ 
bouring squire, and unwelcome because the 
income from the estate was insufficient to keep 
the old Chase up to the level of its peers in 
county society, and because the life of study 
and travel which Robert Dangerfield had fol¬ 
lowed sinco his boyhood was dearer to him 
than social status and fumily responsibilities. 

This story came very pat to the lips of the 
country gossips, and was told with various 
embellishments and enlargements to any per¬ 
son who chanced to ask why Dangerfield Chase 
was practically shut up; and perhaps the tale 
was as true as any other, for no one but Mr. 
Marston, the family solicitor at Deepton, knew 
where the master of the Chase was, though 
many prattled knowingly of his whereabouts. 

The sun broke through the morning mist at 
last, and glorified the gilded weathercock on 
tho stables at Dangerfield Chase; then passing 
lower (for the Chase stood on rising ground) 
it touched the spire of the little church, and 
glinted on the white and gray tombstones in 
Dangerfield churchyard. Then, as it came 
fully up, the broad beams shot into the east¬ 
ward-looking windows of the Vicarage, which 
was built close under the shadow of the church, 
its pretty old-fashioned garden only divided by 
a hawthorn hedge from the simple and sacred 
God’s acre. 

The rays of the sun awoke no sleepers in 
the vicarage, but they shone with a tender 
lustre on the face of one of its inmates, who 
was awake and watching. 

Alice Liddell’s room looked eastward over a 
part of the garden, and down a sloping little 
field where the vicar’s sheep were grazing, to a 
swift brook, bordered with forget-me-nots, and 
fringed with long grasses. The brook was 
bridged within sight of her window by a struc¬ 
ture of rustic wood-work, and it was towards 
this tiny bridge that the waking occupant of 
the simple chamber looked. 

Beyond the bridge a carriage-road wound 
upward, through a park-like field, to the very 
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gates of Dangerfield Chase, for both church 
and vicarage were erected in the Chase grounds; 
green swelling acres, richly wooded here and 
there, which billowed round the great house, 
and its humble dependencies, and in which the 
ivy-covered church and vicarage looked like 
islands set in a heaving sea of emerald. 

The carriage-way, though really a private 
road, was used by the villagers of Dangorlield 
as their only way to church, therefore, it was 
possible that Alice Liddell, the vicar’s eldest 
daughter, was watching for a human figure to 
appear, rather than contemplating the mute 
features of the landscape, or the quiet sheep in 
the waterside meadow. 

Look at her, reader, as she stands at her ivy- 
mantled casement in the early summer morn¬ 
ing, her chestnut hair unbound, and flowing on 
her simple morning dress ; her large gray eyes 
turned wistfully towards the bridge, and in her 
hand an open letter. It is such a face as is 
not often seen, perfect in .form, the outline a 
pure Greek, perfect in coloring, the white skin 
just tinged with rose like the inner petals of 
the apple blossom; the long, curling lashes, 
the luminous eyes, the sweet lips, all combine 
to make tho face of Alice Liddell a fair thing 
to look upon. But at a second glance you per¬ 
ceive that there is something more: an ex¬ 
pression which you cannot fathom—a look you 
cannot analyse. Is it pain ? Is it an hidden 
fear ? Is it a mental repression of individual¬ 
ity ? Is it terror of some stronger will than 
her own ? It may be any one of these things ; 
it may be a mingling of all; but there is a 
cloud on the fair face of Alice Liddell as pal¬ 
pable as the mist which is slowly lifting itself 
from the earth. Nor is it a cloud of the 
moment, a passing obscurity which will be re¬ 
moved with its cause: it is rather the settled 
shade which has deepened with the growth of 
the womanly mind. Seeing this cloud, this 
mysterious shadow, you would marvel, and in 
much marvelling you might even forget the 
beauty of the face which struck you so much 
at the first glance, and while you marvelled, all 
at once you would see what was missing from 
that perfect countenance which made it seem 
less than beautiful. 

The look of youth and hope was gone. Alice 
Liddell was in the first flush of early woman- 
hoed. Not more than twenty years had passed 
over her head, but the joyousness, the buoy¬ 
ancy of youth, were there no longer. She had 
known no sorrow, no bereavement had touched 
her narrow circle since she was old enough to 
know what death meant, but it was plain to 


see that she had lived a joyless life. 

Ah! my reader, the dull, grey level of a 
joyless life, unbrightened by youth’s gay, if 
frivolous pleasures, i3 a bad apprenticeship to 
a woman ; s future lot. Let the girls laugh 
while they may, and can—the timo of tears 
comes soon enough; let them stand in the 
sunshine while the morning dew is ou their 
souls: that suushino of hope and pleasure 
which draws the dew of their innocence up¬ 
ward as a thank-offering to their Maker, who 
willed that the young of all created things 
should bo glad and gay. 

Alice Liddell liad no happy childhood, and 
she stood on the threshold of womanhood with 
fear and trembling, with false shame and a 
broken will, when she should have looked forth 
with maidenly gladness and fearless innocence 
to a happy future. 

More than once she read the letter in her 
hand, a few hasty lines scrawled in a man’s 
bold penmanship. 

“ I must say good-bye to you alone, Alice, though 
a host of aunts, and each as hard as yours, stood in 
the way. I shall be on tho bridge at half-past six to¬ 
morrow morning, and will walk down tho brooksido 
to the clump of hazels, our old, old trysting place. 
You can see me from your window, darling, and when 
I pass, wavo your handkerchief to say you will join mo. 
The shrubbery walk will not be damp, and I think no 
one can seo you from that side of the house. Do 
come, Alice, do come. I can Btay with yon till half¬ 
past seven ; you will then be in the house in time for 
prayers, and I shall return to the * Dangerfield Arms' 
(where I sleep to-night) for breakfast, before I start 
for Liverpool.—Your own Harry.” 

This letter had reached the hands for which 
it was intended late on the evening before, and 
Alice Liddell had risen in tho grey summer 
dawning, dressed in fear and trembling, and 
now waited to see her lover go by to the tryst. 

There were two beds in the large pleasant 
chamber, two narrow, white-draped couches, 
one from which Alice had lately risen, and one 
whereon yet reposed a sleeping girlish figure. 

Now and then Alice Liddell looked at the 
quiet form of her sister, the creature dearest to 
her on earth except Harry Guest, the lover 
from whom she was going to part. 

“ Poor Chrissie,” she murmured once, tinder 
her breath, as if fearing to awake the sleeper, 
“how soundly she sleeps. How shadowless 
and content her face looks, while I am in 
agonies of uncertainty and fear. She is so 
much braver than I am. I think when 
Chrissic’s time comes she will not fear to own 
tho man she loves before all the world.” 

She bent tenderly over her sister, and looked 
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long at Christina Liddell’s face. No cloud 
there. She had not the perfect beauty of A lice; 
the cheek was less round} the chin less soft and 
more determined, the mouth larger and less 
sweet in expression, but there wore grand pos¬ 
sibilities in the face, courage and steadfastness 
in the firm lips, thought and possible intellect 
in the candid broad brow. It was only the face 
of a girl of fourteen, but anyone looking upon 
it, even when the speaking eyes were closed, 
would have said its owner might be trusted, 
might be relied upon, not to waver, not to fail 
in any course to which her steady mind was 
bent or her girlish word pledged. 

Alice was lovely, but a man would love her 
with an alloy of fear for her steadfastness, albeit 
ho might love her unto death; but for the man 
who should choose Christina from her peers to 
be his own, no torture of doubt or shadow of 
fear would remain after love’s first words were 
spoken. 

Alice Liddell heard the hall clock chime half¬ 
past six as she still looked at her sister, and 
then crept softly back to the window. Yes, he 
was there, leaning on the bridge, looking to¬ 
wards her. 

Her heart gave a little leap as she saw him, 
and she waved her handkerchief from the case¬ 
ment. 

He responded to the salute by a gaily-wafted 
kiss, and turned into the waterside meadow, 
where a narrow path, parallel with the vicarage 
grounds, led towards the clump of hazels where 
they had met so often. 

How bright ho looked, how manly and strong, 
the summer wind blowing his black curls about 
under the shade of his straw hat. A little sob 
sprang into Alice Liddell’s throat as she looked 
after him for a moment along the brookside 
path. 

So bright, so manly, and bo soon to leave her! 
A rush of tears blinded her vision for a moment, 
but she brushed them aside, and tied on her 
garden hat, a broad-leafed straw, with a wreath 
of cornflowers on its brim, and gently opening 
the casement, she stepped on to the terrace 
upon which the room opened. She ran down 
a flight of stone steps which landed her in a 
sheltered corner of the lawn. 

Here she paused a moment to gather and 
fasten in her dress a cluster of purple pansies, 
purple as the velvet of an emperor, and each 
with a gleam of regal gold at the heart. 

Then she sped lightly away down the moss- 
grown shrubbery walk, through a wicket gate 
at the end, across a corner of the dewy meadow, 
where the shy sheep scudded away at her ap¬ 


proach, and so to the shelter of the hazels, 
where Harry Guest awaited her. 

For a few moments neither spoke, but their 
beating hearts and love-laden eyes were more 
eloquent than words. 

“ How good of you, Alice,” said Harry Guest, 
at length, “ how good of you, dear, to come. I 
hardly know my timid Alice in the brave little 
girl who has dared household tyranny to say a 
last good-bye to her sweetheart.” 

“Oh, Harry,” replied the girl, “I was so 
nervous, so frightened, when Jane gave mo 
your letter. I have not slept all night for the 
dread that Aunt Anna would find it all out.” 

“ Ah, Alice,” said the young man, with a tinge 
of sadness in his tone, “ I wish you would let 
me speak to your father, and win his consent to 
our engagement before I go. Your aunt’s ill- 
will could not matter then.” 

“ My aunt’s will, ill or otherwise, will always 
rule our household, Harry,” replied Alice Lid¬ 
dell, “ and I know how she would receivo such 
a communication.” 

Harry Guest sighed. 

“ Well, dearest,” he said, " we must not waste 
our precious time in vain speculations, I want 
to say a few serious words to you about our 
future. Sit down here, Alice, on the old tree- 
trunk, where we have sat so often, and let me 
say my last words to my love.” 

“ Your last words, Harry! ” she echoed, as 
she seated herself beside him,” I hope we shall 
have many words to say when you come back.” 

“ So do I, Alice, but my heart is heavy this 
morning, heavy with a weight which seems 
more than our parting.” 

“ You frighten mo,” she cried, half-springing 
to her feet. 

“ I must not do that,” replied Harry Guest, 
placing his arm about the slender figure, and 
drawing her closer to his side, “ but I must 
speak seriously to you, Alice.” 

He paused a moment, and the girl looked into 
his face with startled eyes. 

“Alice,” he said presently, “you are sure you 
love me.” 

“ Quite, quite sure,” she answered simply. 

“ And you know that of your own free will 
you have chosen me to be—in some good time 
coming—your husband P” 

“ Yes,” she again assented, with a blush. 

“ Aud you know, my beloved, that this is a 
solemn compact between us, a promise made 
between a reasonable man and a reasonable 
woman, in sober earnest, and meant to influence 
and to alter the whole course of our future lives.” 

“ Yes.” 
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“ You feel no doubt of me, Alice, no fear that 
I shall be false to you in the time to come P no 
shadow of dread that I shall forsake or neglect 
you ? ” 

“ None,” she replied, lifting eyes full of per¬ 
fect trust to his face. 

“ You are right, Alice, rest content in that 
trust, I could not be false to yon if I would. 
And will you be as faithful to me ? ” 

“ I will,” she answered softly. 

A troubled look came across his face, and he 
paused a moment before replying. 

He took her lovely face between his hands, 
and looked long into the grey eyes. 

“ Alice,” he said, at length, “ I must trust 
you. It would break my heart to feel a doubt 
of you. I do not feel afraid of your love, 
darling, but of your courage. I know you 
love me, but I know Mrs. Hamilton hates me, 
and I know that her will is your law—aye, and 
your father’s law too. But I must trust you, 
Alice, I must trust that your love for me will 
keep you mine. Be strong and brave; if any¬ 
one seeks to undermine your love for me, 
repulse the first attempt. Do not think of 
yourself as Alice Liddell, Aunt Anna’s timid 
niece, but as Alice Liddell, the promised wife 
of Harry Guest. You are not your own now, 
darling, remember, you are mine. If others 
try to win your love, it is not yours to bestow, 
it is mine ; and, Alice, it is a solemn thing— 
perhaps a hard thing, which I am going to say, 
but I say it, nevertheless. If any man takes 
you from me while I am away he is a thief—a 
thief, Alice, a stealer of an honest man’s best 
treasure, and they who help him are the ac¬ 
complices of a thief; and you, oh, Alice! if 

you suffer yourself to be stolen, you-” 

“ Oh hush! hush ! ” she cried, bursting into 
tears, frightened at his excitement, frightened, 
also, at a strange sinking in her own heart, 
“I will be true to you, Harry; no power on 
earth should make me false. Besides,” she 
added, with a faint, wan smile, “ who is likely 
to tempt me to forget you, to betray you P 
Who is likely to cross my path in this quiet 

place P You know all my friends-” 

“i dread the unknown,” he responded. “ I 
dread possible wealth offered in contrast to 
my poverty. I dread name and, perhaps, rank 
offered against my nameless obscurity. I 
dread all things that the future may offer you 
while I am trying my luck in the Californian 
gold-fields.” 

“If you could only stay in England,” she 
sighed. 

“But I cannot,” he answered, “I cannot, 
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Alice. I must find a quicker way to fortune 
than old Mars ton’s desk can offer me. I have 
been tied to it too long. Ah, Alice, I would 
not have stayed in Deepton till now but for 
you, and the golden hope of winning your 
love. And now that I have won the prize— 
your love—it ought to content me, but I want 
more, Alice: I want to wear that love before 
the world: but I must wait. Two years, 
three years at most, and I may come home to 
claim you. Sidney Darrell made his “pile,” as 
he calls it, in less time. Happy Sidney, he 
could come home and marry the woman ho 
loves, and who loves him, only she does not 
exist, and so he stays to add wealth to wealth, 
while I, well, I have the woman and not the 
wealth. So the world goes round.” 

“ But Mr. Darrell will help you, will he not P” 

“ Yes, he has promised to do all he can for 
me if I join him out there, and I shall tell 
him the truth about our love, Alice, and I 
think he will help me the more, if he is the 
same warm-hearted fellow I went to school 
with twelve years ago.” 

The time hnd glided by while the lovers 
talked, and only a few minutes remained of 
the hour which was their last chance of meeting. 

Solemn and sacred were the promises that 
each gave to the other in the shadow of the 
green hazels, and very pale and tear-stained 
were the faces pressed so closely together in 
last lingering embraces. 

The last moments came, and Harry Guest 
held the woman he loved to his heart in a 
despairing clasp. 

The shadow of a long parting hung with a 
terrible blackness over his soul, and fondly as 
he loved Alice Liddell, something in his own 
courageous heart warned him of the timidity 
of hers, warned him that love, however true 
and deep, stood unarmed and defenceless 
against assault in such a nature as hers. 

“ Give me some token of your love, Alice,” 
he cried, in a passion of sorrow, “ let me have 
something your hand has touched which will be 
a memory of you when I can see your face no 
more.” 

She took the pansies from her dress; they 
were warm from contact with her white neck, 
and laid them in his hand. 

He smiled. 

“ There's pansies, that's for thoughts ,” he quo¬ 
ted. Thank you, Alice, you have chosen well. 
When I am far away these pansies shall re¬ 
mind mo of your thoughts, your thoughts of 
me, your love for me; and when I look upon 
them under a strange sky, and by strange 
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waters, the eight of them may bring lieartseaso 
to me. But I must not take all, Alice, darling. 
See, we will divide them equally, half for you, 
half for me. God grant that we may divide 
all things, Alice, lieart’s-ease and heart’s-grief, 
in the long future to come.” 

* * « « * 

The eight o’clock bell for prayers had rung 
in the little hall of Dangerfield Vicarage, and 
the three women servants had taken their 
places against the wall of the breakfast parlour 
in clean caps and aprons. Mr. Liddell sat in 
his accustomed leather-covered chair to read 
the morning lesson, and near him, in her 
simple morning dress, was the girlish, un¬ 
formed figure of his second daughter Chris¬ 
tina, whose birth had cost her mother’s life. 

Standing in an expectant attitude by the 
mantel-piece was the mistress of the house— 
Mrs. Hamilton, the vicar’s sister. It was easy 
to see that she was the presiding genius of the 
simple household, for all eyes were turned 
upon her in that pause of waiting, some with 
curiosity, some with fear, and all with depreca¬ 
tion. The high lines of pride on her brow, 
the firm, almost cruel expression of her mouth, 
showed that her rule was enforced, as it were, 
with a rod of iron; verily a rule of fear, and 
not of love. 

41 We are waiting for Alice, I suppose,” sug¬ 
gested the vicar, timidly. 

“ We are,” was the curt reply. “ Open the 
hall door, Jane,” continued Mrs. Hamilton, 
the next moment, “Miss Liddell is on the 
lawn.” 

The housemaid did as she was directed, and 
in another moment Alice Liddell, pale and 
breathless from haste, entered the room, and 
sat down in her accustomed place beside her 
sister. 

After the simple service of prayer and 
praise was over, came breakfast, at which the 
vicar read his letters and papers, and Mrs. 
Hamilton observed an ominous silence. The 
two girls whispered now and then to each 
other, Alice in an inward fever of unrest and 
excitement, and Chrissie, full of girlish curi¬ 
osity at the cause of her aunt’s unusual silence. 

After breakfast the sisters retired to the 
drawing-room, where Alice daily superinten¬ 
ded her sister’s music. They had just seated 
themselves at the instrument when Mrs. 
Hamilton entered the room. 

“Alice,” she said gravely, “I have some¬ 
thing to say to you. Go in ten minutes to my 
sitting-room, if you please.” 

(To be continued.) 
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Our Little Ones. London : Griffith, Far ran, A Co. 
Price 6d. monthly.—We are wonderfully pleased with, 
and can heartily recommend, this charming periodical 
for children. It is printed in large and readable type, 
which is, as all parents and teachers know, such a 
great desideratum in works for children's reading, and 
is embellished with numerous illustrations most 
cleverly executed. The tone of the literature, both 
prose and verse, is pure and high, and will materially 
tend to encourage “ our little ones ’’ in those childish 
graces which we all desire to see grow in them, such 
as obedience, attention, industry, brotherly and sisterly 
love, and kindness and care for animals. The perio¬ 
dical is enclosed in a pretty cover, presenting the pic¬ 
tures of two charming little children, and a aoU, with 
a border of flowers, leaveB, butterflies, and peacock’s 
feathers, the whole design overtopped by two owls, 
who look as wise as we oould desire “our little ones’* 
to be. 

Good Things. Good all, Backhouse & Co., Leeds.— 
This pretty little volume ought to be in every woman's 
hands—the more especially that anyone may procure 
a copy by merely Bending a penny stamp to defray 
postage. The receipts are carefully oompiled, and 
each one has been thoroughly tested; and the direc¬ 
tions are given in tho plainest and most straightfor¬ 
ward manner. The public owes a debt of thanks to 
the compilers for the little book which points out in so 
practical a manner so many good things. 


THE FALLING SNOW. 


Beautiful snow-flakes! 

How softly ye fall 

On cottage of peasant, and lordly hall. 

Ye shelter the delicate Bhrubs that grow 
On the bleak hill side, white, beautiful snow. 

.Beautiful snow-flakes! 

How silent and still 

Ye float in your fall, o’er woodland and hill: 

And light as a feather, you seem to stay 
On the grand old oak, and the bending spray. 

Beautiful snow-flakes! 

So fresh and so white. 

Like star-shap’d gems of ethereal light; 

The message that each one brings from on high, 
Is, “ try to be spotless and pure as I." 

T. Chekskright. 


Cjje Court anfr fSi$ $ife. 

glMgE yHE Queen, with Princess Beatrice, has re- 
mained at Osborne during the month, where 
ggfi Her Majesty has reoeived the Empress 
Eugenie on a visit to Osborne Cottage, where 
she has been a guest of the Queen during the two pre¬ 
ceding years. The Empress, it is understood, will 
occupy her new country Beat near Farnborough, early 
in the Spring, and will continue to reside there during 
the greater part of each year, with her household. 

The Prince of Wales, after a visit to Bradgate, the 
seat of the Earl of Stamford and Warrington, near 
Leicester, left London on January 16th for Sandring¬ 
ham, where Her Royal Highness the Princess and 
their daughters have remained sinoe the Christmas 
holidays. 
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H.R.H. the Dnke of Edinburgh visited the Shetland 
Islands on January 24th, to inspect the Naval Reserve, 
and on the occasion laid the foundation-stone of the 
municipal buildings at Lerwick. During his tour the 
Duke visited Fraserburgh, Banff, Portsoy, Elgin, and 
Inverness. At the last-named place he will open the 
new town hall, and will receive the freedom of the 
city. The Duchess, with her children, will shortly 
pay a visit to Cannes. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught and Strathearn, 
was safely delivered of a daughter at Bagshot Park 
on January 15th. 

Her Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Princess 
Beatrice, left Osborne on Jan. 19th, for Bagshot 
Park, to pay a visit to the Duchess, on the interesting 
occasion, and to see this, the latest of the long line of 
Her Majesty’s grand-children. 

Prince and Princess Christian are paying a visit to 
the German Crown Prince and Princess, at Berlin. 

Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany) is paying a visit 
to the Court of Arolsen, Waldeck Pyrmont. His 
Royal Highness’s marriage with the Princess HMlne 
is expected to take place about the end of March. 

His Excellency the Marquis of Lome sailed from 
Liverpool on January 11th, in the Allan steamer Pari¬ 
sian , on his return to Canada. He was accompanied 
to the steamer by H.R.H. the Prinoess Louise, who 
returned to London in the evening by the five o'clock 


train. 

The King and Queen of Spain have paid a visit to 
the Court of Lisbon, where great festivities were ar¬ 
ranged in their honour. 

Lady Rosebery gave birth to a son and heir on the 
7th January, at Lansdowne House, Berkeley Square. 

The silver wedding of the King and Queen of Sweden 
and Norway is to be celebrated at Stockholm on June 
6th. 

The marriage of Prince Hohenlohe with Princess 
Ypsylanti has been celebrated with much oeremony 
at Vienna. Ail the branches of the Hohenlohe family 
and many persons of rauk were present. 

The approaching marriage is announced of Princess 
Jeanne Bonaparte, the daughter of the late Prince 
Pierre, and the Marquis of V illeneuve-Bargoment. 

A marriage is arranged between the Earl of Win- 
chelsea and Nottingham and Lady Elisabeth Bryan, 
sister of the Marquis of Conyngham. 

Also between Major the Hon. George Napier, son of 
Lord Napier of Magdala, and Miss Alice Beech, of 
Brandon Lodge, Coventry, and The Shawe, Stafford¬ 
shire. 

Also between Mr. Francis Astley, Scots Guards, 
eldest son of Sir John D. Astley, Bart, and Lady 
Gertrude Pelham, sister of the present Earl of Yar¬ 
borough. 

The death was announced of Viscount HelmBley, 
eldest son of the Earl and Countess of Feversham, who 
expired at Madeira on the 24th ult. The deceased 
nobleman was married to Lady Muriel Talbot, daugh¬ 
ter of the late Earl of Shrewsbury, and sister to the 
Viscountess Castleresgh, by whom he leaves a son and 
daughter. 

A great gloom was thrown over Bombay by the 
death, on the 8th of January, of Lady Fergusson, wife 
of Sir James Fergusson, K.C. M.G., Governor of Bom¬ 
bay. The deceased lady, who leaves an infant son, 
was a Member of the Imperial Order of the Crown of 
India. 

Among other recent deaths in upper circles may be 
named those of the Dow. Lady Nightingale, Lady 
Bolton, Lady Mackworth, Sir J. J. Hort, Lieut.-Gen. 
the Hon. J. W. Macdonald, C.B., Hon. J. K. Howard, 
Mr. Bernal Osborne, Mr. Harrison Ainsworth, Miss 
F. G. Anderson, and Mrs. Maclean. 



anfc Cjjcate. 

*«* All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Oflices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, IV., and marked “ Theatrical Department 

HER MAJESTY’S. 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company have opened a suc¬ 
cessful campaign, and one that bids fair to be of long 
continuance. The principal singers are Miss Gaylord, 
Miss Georgina Burns, Madame Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lilian de la Rue, Ac., and Messrs. Turner, Crotty, 
and Snazelle. The conductor is Mr. John Pew, and 
the repertoire includes Montana . Lohengrin, The 
Flying Dutchman, Mignon, The Bohemian Oirl , Car¬ 
men , Ac. There are no restrictions as to evening 
dress, and this combined with the high-class entertain¬ 
ment and the popular prices of admission, should be 
sufficient to ensure a great success. 

DRURY LANE. 

Here pantomime rules the stage, and a very success¬ 
ful pantomime Robinson Crusoe is. Mr. Augustus 
Harris has again scored a genuine success, as the 
crowded and delighted audiences which nightly throng 
the theatre fully testify. The scenic decorations are 
of the most splendid kind, the costumes are gorgeous, 
and the wonderful transformation scene, The Fairy 
Wedding Cake, can only be realised bv actually seeing 
it. The libretto abounds in fun and humour, and the 
harlequinade is quite “too utterly utter.’ ’ Miss Fanny 
Leslie is a charming Crusoe, and Mr. Harry Jackson 
is great aB the Cockatoo, while the Pug Dog, the Cat, 
and the Goat find able representatives, and make lots 
of fun. The ballets are novel and beautiful, especially 
The Silver Fish Ballet, and the Indian Ballet. 

COVENT GARDEN. 

Here we are introduced by Little Bo-Peep into the 
world of pantomime, and when we get there a very 
wonderful world we find it. The diminutive favorite 
of our childish stories is associated with Little Boy 
Blue , and The Little Old Woman that Livtd in a Shoe, 
and very diverting are their various adventures. Tho 
pantomime has scenes in abundance specially arranged 
to gratify children, especially the Shoe of the Old 
Woman, from which swarm the little torments who 
steal the school birch and beat the mistress, and who 
bolster each other with right good will, making scenes 
of fan as entertaining as they are natural. The 
scenery is beautiful, so are the dresses, and the ela¬ 
borate ballets and processions are a great feature in 
the performance. A powerful and numerous company 
support the cast of characters, augmented by an im¬ 
mense muster of “ small infantry ’’ in the juvenile line. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

After a successful run of Plot and Passion preceded 
by A Lesson, in which Mrs. Bancroft appeared to 
such great advantage, tho programme was changed on 
January 19th, when Mr. T. W. Robertson’s comedy, 
Ours, was acted for the first time at this theatre. The 
cast was a very powerful one, including Messrs. Ban¬ 
croft, Arthur Cecil, Conway, Brookfield, Pinero, 
Smedley, and Stewart Dawson, with Miss Le Thiere, 
Mrs. Langtry, and Mrs. Bancroft. The revival of 
Ours, which is a complete sucoess. will bo followed by 
the re-production of Caste ami School. Those come¬ 
dies can only be acted for a limited period, as tho 
rights of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft in them will shortly 
expire. The appearanoe of Mrs. Langtry on tho pro¬ 
fessional stage has been n matter of groat int 
both in public and private, and wo are sure that all 
will join in the wish that this lovely lady’s success in 
the world of art may be as signal and abiding as her 
triumphs in the world of fashion. An English adap¬ 
tation of Odette is in active preparation, and will bo 
produced at this house shortly, with Madame Mod- 
jeska in the principal part. 

THE PRINCERS’8. 

Here the unbroken success of Mr. G. R. Sims’s play 
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The Lights o’ London , goes a long way to refute an 
often-expressed grumble “that we have now no British 
dramatists.” We shrewdly suspect that there must 
be both author and actors worth hearing and seeing 
in a play that has drawn crowded audiences nightly 
since its commencement in September last; even 
through all the counter-excitements of the pantomime 
season. Mr. Wilson Barrett continues to invest the 
character of Harold Armyt&ge, with a pathos and 
tenderness which is unequalled—his singularly melo¬ 
dious voice, and graceful ease of manner, lending a 
strange charm to the part. The Clifford Armvtage of 
Mr. Willard is a finished performance ; and the char¬ 
acter of Seth Preene, as represented by Mr. Speak- 
man, is a pourtrayal of the mingled good and evil of 
human nature, such as is rarely seen. His interview 
with his daughter is a fine scene, and has, doubtless, 
touched many a heart. What a character, too, is 
Philosopher Jack. It is a small part, but it is well 
played. The showman of Mr. George Barrett has 
“ mellered,” as Silas Wegg would sav, and proves his 
right to be considered a first-rate low-comedy man. 
Miss Eastlake is tender and sympathetic as ever, and 
Mrs. Stephens maintains that unctuous motherliness 
as Mrs. Jarvis, which distinguished her performance 
from the first. Miss Eugenie Edwards makes a charm¬ 
ing Shakespeare Jarvis, a comely, petted, warm¬ 
hearted boy, the pride of his parents; and she 
really looks like a verv nice modest bov, not like a 
bold girl in boy’s clothing. Miss Ormsby does good 
service as Hetty Preene, especially in the Hawthorns 
scene. The stage effects are verv good, and the 
scenery beautiful, and we are sure that among all the 
entertainments so freely visited during the holiday 
season, none gave greater satisfaction all round than 
The Lights o’ London. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Mr. Henry Pettitt’s new sensational drama, Taken 
from Life , is turning out a great success here. It is 
well written and is full of those startling situations 
and unexpected events which are always looked for in 
Adelphi drama. The various scenes represent country 
life, London life, prison life, racing life, and fashion¬ 
able life, and one of the preat effects is a dynamite 
explosion at Clerkenwell Prison. This powerful drama 
is powerfully acted, Mr. Charles Warner sustaining 
the part of Walter Lee, the artist, with his well-known 
ability. Mr. J. D. Beveridge appears to great advan¬ 
tage (but also to open reprobation) as the villain of the 
piece, and Mr. E. H. Brooke is well fitted with the 
part of a Socialist. Miss Gerard sustains the role of 
Kate Denby with grace and effect. The play is pro¬ 
duced under the aMe direction of Mr. Charles Warner, 
and bids fair to have a long run. 

THE GLOBE. 

Here Mr. Herman Merivale’s new play, The Cynic. 
remotely founded on Goethe’s Faust , is exciting a good 
deal of attention. It is in many points a very remark¬ 
able work, and one which depends in a high degree on 
the manner in which it is interpreted to the audience. 
The author in this case is very lucky, for a more har¬ 
monious company, and one more fitted to represent a 
somewhat complex drama, has rarelv been found than 
the group of clever people who nightly support their 
talented manageress in The Cyme. Miss Litton is 
seen to great advantage as Daisy Brent—a married 
Marguerite—investing the somewhat ambiguous char¬ 
acter with a graceful tenderness which is all her own. 
Miss Louise Willes is painstaking as Lady Luscombe, 
and makes the most of an ungrateful part. Mr. 
Arthur Da ere reveals an unexpected fund of power, 
wisely used, as Guy Faucit, and renders the part in a 
manner worthy of all praise. The principal character 
is that of Count Lestrange, a modern Mephistopheles : 
this part is assigned to Mr. Hermann Vezin, who 
most ably and satisfactorily fulfils his arduous task. 
The minor characters, which are all distinctive, are 
well played, and The Cynic , besides striking out a new 

S ath in the literature of the drama, promises to be a 
nancial success. 


Ponding preparations for the production of Romeo 
and Juliet , the Lyceum stage is occupied with The 
Two Roses. The Squire continues to attract at the 
St. James’s, and 'The Member for Slocum at the 
Olympic. Olivette has passed its 450th representa¬ 
tion at the Strand, ana Mother-in-Law is in great 
favor at the Opera Comique. Awakitvg and Engaged 
form the bill of fare at the Court ; Pluto attracts at 
the Royalty, and The Mascotte at the Comedy. 
Aladdin runs well at the Gaiety, where the ninth 
season of French Plays is alreadv announced to com¬ 
mence in May. The Colonel reads his sensible lesson 
untired at the Prince op Wales’s, and Patience 
harps on the same string at the Savoy. The Half¬ 
way House continues to fill the Vaudeville, and 
The Great Divorce Case does the same for the Cri¬ 
terion. The various pantomimes at the Surrey, 
Standard, and Britannia, continue with unabated 
success. 


Corosjonbtnce. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington , London , W. 

II. Correspondents who desire ansicers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
or return , if found ineligible. 

Lucy G. writes:— 

“ I am very pleased with your book and the Pat¬ 
terns. No one who has not tried them, can have the 
least idea how useful they are to dressmakers.” 

A Mother. —We can quite understand how your 
loving cares are increased with the sole care of your 
children’s wardrobes. But are not you lucky in only 
having one little girl to provide for, while your “bonny 
brown sons” are oared for by the tailor? And now 
you require our advice as to a new frock for your 
little five-year old daughter. We do not think you 
can do better than clothe her in black velvet, a simple 
robe, made like 175 on our Juvenile Plate, in January 
number, and use the handsome lace you speak of to 
trim the flounces and collar, as shown on the engrav¬ 
ing. Drape with a handsome sash (an article which 
doubtless vour little fair-haired maid possesses in 
abundance), and finish the dress at bottom with Batin 
plissS of the same color as the sash. 

Emily. —You will find a very pretty Tea Gown in 
our first Plate, which would make up equally well in 
the colour you named; but you had better keep 
the handsome Indian cashmere to drape a dress 
for some more ceremonious occasion. In the present 
case we should advise you to procure some Louis, or 
other good velveteen, of a warm claret colour, and 
use for the cape and plastron, edging the whole with 
leru lace. Thanks for your kind letter. 

Mrs. Lester. — (1). We shall give our juvenile 
Plates as usual with our March number, and if you 
are not in a great hurry, we should advise you to put 
off your choice for children’s dresses until you have 
seen it. (2.) The brown moirS dress might be modern¬ 
ised and mixed with satin of the same or a lighter 
shade, but aB its present make seems somewhat anti¬ 
quated, we should strongly advise you to get a good 
dressmaker to effect the change. 

Jane. —(1). Send twelve stamps for our January 
number, which contains what you require. Wo should 
have replied by post, but you omitted stamped enve¬ 
lope. (2.) Yes, they are still worn, but are considered 
rather old fashioned. 

A Belle.— We gave a new style of Hubbard Opera 
Cloak in our last number. 

Letters specially acknowledged from Miss Taylor, 
Mr3. Sims, J. D., Ac. 




i«li] 


sms. 


DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., 6d, 7d., and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all tho Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These pattern 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cat on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costame represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresseB made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERNS ON 8ALE FROM JAN. 29th. TO FEB. 27th., 1882. 

(S' IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Litter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
farther delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

* It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is ltd. each 
pattern. We provide envelopes without charge. 
Stamps for postage must be sent with the order. 

In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU8INESS, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

AT. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicato how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should bo made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of tho garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

V* PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 3 LI inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DRESSXS AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATED. 

H.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 
with yoke. 

K. —Tho Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaiso, 

buttoning at bnck. 

L. —The Ardilauu Costume. Full body with yoke 

and waistbelt, draped titblier and bouffant. 

N.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polon dne Priucesso with hood. 

P. —The Dover Travel ling Costume. Floated 

blouse Bodice, with be’t and upper skirt. 

Q. —The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 

at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

R. —Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tumque, 

with waistbelt. 

S. —Lawn Tennis Tunique, (Pinafore style). 

T. —Princesse Dress with Joug full train. 

No.492.—New Princesse Robe forMorning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at back. 

Large-sized Patterns. 

tt 495.—Princesse Dress for a cbest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 496.—Tolonaise Princesse tor a cbest measure of 44 
inches. 

„ 56.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style* 

„ 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

,, 5b.—P rincesse Night Dross. 

„ 88.—Wedding Toilette. 

,, U2.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

, 152.—The Couyngbam Seaside Costume. Corsage, 
skirt aud draperies. 6d. 

„ 154.—The Zar6 Polonaise Pi iucesse. 6d. 

193.—The Am6d6e Promenade Costume. Corsage 
and draped upper skirt. 9d, 

,, 1G6.—The RoBiaCostumo. Corsage and Tunique. 6d. 
168.—Tho Antrobus Costume. Jacket, double tab- 
lier, nnd bouffant. 9d. 

160 a.— The Claries© Costume. Gathered Polonoiso 

* with waistbelt, tablior, ami l»onffnnt. 7d. 

170.—Costume for an elderly lady. Long Jscket, 

* with front, gathered on cheat, aud 

trained skirt. 9d. 


„ 171.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. 7d. 

„ 172.—The Pane Costums. Polonaise, cape and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 173 —Visiting Costmno for black silk. 9d. 


„ G.—Swiss Belt for gathered. Bodice. 3d. 

„ 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders nnd sleeves. fid. 

„ 191.—The Duuoombe Costume. Corsage d revere, 
tablier, and bouffant. 6d. 

,, 192.—The Freycinet Seaside Costume. Draped po¬ 
lonaise, draperies, 6d : gathered Cape, 3d. 

„ 193.—The De Salis Concert Toilette. 6d. 

„ 194.—The Dash wood Dinner Toile‘ te. 9d. 

„ 195.—The Montresor Costume. Gathered corsage, 
folded tnuiqne, aud draperies. 9*1. 

„ 196.—The G niche Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck aud waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve. 6d. 

„ 197.—The Merode Black Silk Costume. 9d. 

,, 198.—The Kilmorey Costume. Corsage, and Polo¬ 
naise overskirt. 6J. 

,, 199.—The Amicin Costume for cloth. 6d. 

., 201.—The Otway Travelling Costume. Corsage, 
tuuiqne, and cape. 

„ 202.—The Violet Costume. 9d. 

„ 207.—'The Melianthe Costume. 9d. 

„ 210.—Travelling Costume. 9d. 

SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

„ 213.—The Trenmyne Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 214.—The Rosse Cost ume. Double-breasted jacket 
and upper skirt. 6d. 

„ 215.—The Dartrey Costume. Body, slashed sleeve, 
tunique and bouffunt. 7d. 

„ 224.—The Wilfreda Promenade Costume; corsage 
and tunique. BJ. 

„ 225.—The Granville Polonaise and Scarf. 6d. 

„ 226.—'Ihe Surtees Black Silk Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 227.—The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 
s’ceve. 6d. 

„ 227a.—T he New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies* size, 4d.; Child's size, 3d. 

„ 242.—Seaside Costume 7d. 

„ 243.—Costume for a young Indy of 16. 6d. 

„ 214.—Close-flttiug Mother Hubb&rd Mantle, now 
stjle. 7d. 

„ 245.—Little Girl’s Blouse. 3d. 

OCTOBER, 1881. 

„ 216.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, tunique and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 247.—The Percy Visiting or Carriage Costume. 
Pointed Corsage, upper skirt and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 218.—The Hilda Promenade Costume. Corsage and 
tunique skirt. 9d. 

tl 249.—The Gainsborough Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage and tunique. 6d. 

„ 250.—Caninge Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 251.—Tke Floreutia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt ,aud bouffant. 9d. 

■’*„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suissc belt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 253.—Receptiou Toilette. Ci rsoge and draperies ef 
skirt. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 275.—Promenade Toilette. 9d. 

„ 276.—Proiueuade Toilette. 61. 

„ 277.—Promenade Toilette. 6-1. 

„ 204.—Promouade Costume. 61. 

„ 267.— Matinee, Jacket only. 6d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6d. 

„ 268.—Preuieuade Costume. 9d. 

„ 269.—Beige Costnme. 9d. 

•*270.—Promenade Toilette. 6d. 

272.—Morning Costume. 6d. 

„ 273a.—V biting Costnme. 9d. 

„ 274a.—C ostume for Home. 91. 

NOVEMBER, 1881. 

„ 278—The Bective Promeuade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tunique. 9d. 

,, 279.—The Stockholm Visite. 61. 

„ 280.—Tho Aliugton Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Basque Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

„ 281.—The Templemore Aftcruoou Tea Gown. 6d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 284.-The Alberta Visite. 6d. 

„ 285.—The Stouor Morning Costume. Skirt draperies, 
aud bouffant. 6d. 

„ 231.—Tbe Camoys Toilette. 6d. 

,, 283.—The Frederica rrincesso Costume. 6d. 

„ 289.—Tho Edgcuinbe Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 290.—Tbe Hendfort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 291a.—T he Beatrice Costume. 91. 

„ 294.—Tho Maud : a young Lady’s Costume. 6d. 

„ 295.—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume. Od. 


» 296 —The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogue Toilette. 9d. 

DECEMBER, 1881. 

„ 298.—The Alicia Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant, 9d. 

„ 301 .—The D iisy Ball Toilette. 6d. 

„ 302.—Theatre and Dinner Costume of black velvet 
and satin. 9d. 

„ 303.—The Heathcote Reception Toilette. 

,, 304.—The Ruperta Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 306.—The Argyll Promeuade Dress. Corsage, folded 
tunic, aud draperies. 6d. 

„ 307.—Tbe Theodosia, a Young Lady's Visiting 
Toilette. 6d. 

„ 309.—Tbe Louise Walking Costnme for velvet and 
satiu. Long polonaise. 6d. 

„ 400.—Tbe licbester Visiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6d. 

„ 319.—The Athole Promenade Costume. D.B. Cor¬ 
sage. cape, nnd upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 320.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6d. 

JANUARY, 1882. 

„ 323.—The Helene Promeuade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 324.—The Lascelles Visi'iug Costume. Corsage, 
tunique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 326.—The Fraukfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
nnd draperies of skirt. 6d. 

,, 327.—Elegant Sorfi* da Bal. 6d. 

„ 328.—Young Lady’s Theatre or Ball Costnme. 6d. 

,, 329.—The Waldeck Diuner Dress. Tunique and 
train. 6d. (This Coreage is gived full-sized with 
this Magazine. 

„ 331.—3 he Lennox Visiting Costume. Double- 
breasted Redingote nnd bouffant. 7d. 

,, 332.—Little Girl’s Paletot. 3d. 

„ 334.—Tbe Paulyu Visiting Costume. Corssge aud 
upper skirt. 6d. 

„ 344.—Tbe Cburcbill Costume. Corsage, with cape 
and skirt draperies. 6d. 

PATTERNS FOR FEBRUARY, 1882. 

Plate 1. 

„ 348.—The Lambart Promenade Costame. Double- 
breasted Polonaise, with draped skirt. 6d. 

„ 349.—The Mnrgnretta Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, upper skirt, paniera, and drapery. 9d. 

„ 350.—The Georgina Tea Gown, with plastron. 6d. 

Plate 2. 

„ 351.—The Charlemont Evening Toilette. Gathered 
bodice, skirt, drapery, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 352.—l*be Harrington Reception or Dinner Toilette. 
Open polonaise, and long bouffant train. 9d. 

„ 353.—The Florinda Opera or Ball Costume. 8d. 

Plate 3. 

„ 356.—The La Touolie Promenade Costume. Pointed 
tunique and scarf. 6d. 

„ 357.—The Decie Costume. Basqnine, scarf, and 
bouffant. 6d. 

„ 359.—Half mourning Dress. Corsage a rovers, up¬ 
per skirts and bouffnnt. Od. 

Plate 4. 

„ 360.—The Irene Visiting Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers. and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 361.—Tbe Urania Hal 1 -mourning Costume. Corsage 
a gil«t, upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 362.—The Meloslna Promenade Toilette. Polonaise 
tunique, 6d. 

Plate 6. 

„ 36).—The Fabiola Promenade Costnme. 9d. 

,, 364.—Tbe Confine Outdoor Costume. 9d. 

„ 36> A 365a.— The Camargo Promeuade Coetume. 9d. 

,, 366.—The Beatrix Afternoon Toilette. 9d. 

Plate 7. 

,, 240.—Single-breasted Jacket. 6d. 

„ 315 —The Djeluca Visite ManCe. 6d. 

„ 379a.—T be Talisman Jacket; double-breasted; semi* 
tight-fitting, fid. 

„ 316.—Cloth Visit©. 

„ 367.—Tight-fitting Paletot. 6d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 368.—Parisian Costume, fid. 

,, 369.—Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

„ 370.—Coventry Winter Mantle. 7d. 

„ 371 .—Cloak for an elderly Lady. 7d. 


NEW SERIFS OF UNDERSKIRTS, 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

Mo. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

., 3.—Dress 8kirt, medium train. 

„ 4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 6.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above eel of Jive dies# skirts is supplied, for Is. 9d.; 
or any three for Is. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illu£ 
trution und description, 7d. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


LADIES’ MANTLES, 
PALETOTS, PELISSES, &O f 


Price 6d. Each. 

Autumn and Winter Mantles. 

„ 255.—The Beauvan Mantle. 63. 

„ 256.—The Radnor Double-Lreaste 1 Visite Jacket. 6d. 

„ 257.—The Abergeldie Visit©. 6d. 

„ 258.—The Olive Jacket, id. 

„ 259.—The Goodwood Bedingote Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6d. 

„ 260.—The Blantjre Visite. 6d. 

„ 2tfl.—The Murietta Visite. 6d. 

,, 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6«1. 

„ 263.—The Gran tie j Paletot. 6d. 

,, 264.—The Pomfret Cloak. 6d. 

„ 265.—The Gaacoigue Double-breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 266.—The Kabreuth Mantle. 6d. 

„ 271.—Yisite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 287.—The Bradford Mother Hubbard Cloak. 6d. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Red in got e Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
call© 1 the Ladies' Coaching Coat. 

„ 240.—Double-breasted Tailor made Jucket. 6d. 

„ 135.—Visit© Mantle. 6d. 

„ 2:49.—Dolman Visit© with small sleeves. 6d. 

„ 177.—Autumn Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 292a.—The Christina Paletot. 6d. 

„ 293a.—T he Portia Cloak. 6d. 

„ 764a.—R ed ingot© Jacket. Gd. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 61. 

,, 734a.—S ingle-breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching U Ister. 6d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visit©. 6d. 

„ 95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 305.—The Greville Visit© Cloak. 6d. 

„ 314.—The Fleur de Seige, elegant sortie de bal. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontanges Visite. 6d. 

316.—Elegant Pelisse. 6d. 

„ 317.—Rotonde. or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 321.—Cloth Mantle. Dolman or Yisite shape. 6d. 

„ 322.—The Ladie-** Coaching C-*t or Rediugote 
Ulster. Double-Lreasted style. 6d. 

„ 330.—The Verulam Promenade Costnaie. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with Capes and upper 
skirt. 6d. 

„ 333.—The Saxony Mother Hubbard Yisite. 6d. 

„ 335.—The Arolsen Winter Mantle. 6d. 

„ 336a.—T he Baring Ulster. New style, with Cape and 
kilted pleats at the back. Od. 

„ 316a.—T he Gracieuse Yisite. Gd. 

., 316b.—T he Duchesse Visite. 6J. 

„ 338.—The Tourist Ulster. 6d. 

„ 300a.—T he Medicis Visite. 6d. 

,, 781.—The Universal Puletot. 6d. 

„ 339.—'I he Maintenou Cloak. 6 I. 

„ 345.—The Hobertine Manteau. 6d. 

., 346.—The Koxburghe Mantle. 6d. 

„ 3 47.— 1 1 be Wicklow Yisite Mautle. 6d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mantle. 

„ 67.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

„ 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Kedingoto style, 
nud double-breasted. 

„ 97.—Tbo Ducliesse Mantle. 

„ 98.—TbeMirnbel jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—Tbeltosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

101.—The Hamilton Rediugote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

, 102.—Tbe Derby Dust Cloak. Yisite style. 

,. 103.—The Priucesso Paletot. Siugle-breasted and 
tigbt-fittiug, with long skirt. 

„ 104.—The Mother Sbipton Mantle. 

„ 174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style. 6d. 

„ 180.—Tbe Purisien Mantelet. 6*1. 

„ 200.—The Kiusale Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 15.—Tbe Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
single-breasted, with hood. 

„ 299.—Larse Vt-lvet Cloak. 6d. 

„ 300.—Carriage Mautle. 6d. 

409.—The Mnyfair Jacket for outdoor wear. Close- 
fitting and single-breasted, with new hood. 

„ 422.—The Katbleeu doable-breasted cloth Jacket, 
buttoning to tbe uock. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam ia the. back, 
rather close-fitting. 6d. 

„ 429.—The Somerset Ulster, double-breasted with 
shawl oollar. 

430.—Tbe Moutrose Ulster, double-breasted with 
triple Carrick capes. 

, 431.—The Saltoun Circular Cloak, with heod, and 
armholes. 

i 432.—The Beaufort single-breasted Ulster, the sides 
of skirt made to opeu for travelling. 

,, 466.—St. Joseph Yisite Mautle. Very elegant style, 
with long skirt; requires to be richly 
trimmed. 

„ 480.—The Lady's Newmarket Jacket. Doublo- 
breastod, with short Rediugote skirt. 

„ 493s.—Close-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

„ 494.—Tlic Lady's Coaching Coat. A tigbt-fittiug, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seaiu and 
a long Rediugote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 

„ 222.—The Pcniusulir, a new gathered Mantle. 6d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 

M 3.—Mourning Yisite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mon ruing Costume. Basquiut a gilst and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princess©, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsoge-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.—Deep Mouruiog Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Yisite. (Tbe skirt is of 
tbe usual furm.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mautle, with pointed 
ends. 

M 13.—Half* mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upi*er t>kirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

•#* For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of 4 length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tigbt-filtiug buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight tleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be had separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on ths list as under II years of age; 
11 years and upwards, 6d. 

Juvenile Costumes fob Autumn and Winter, 1881. 

„ 216.—Tbe Sylvie Costume for a child of 5. 3d. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. 6d. 

„ 218.—Tbe Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6. 3d. 

„ 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
• f 15 or 16. 6d. 

„ 220.—The Lucia Fromenade Costume for a little girl 
of 7. 3d. 

„ 221.—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. 3d. 

„ 228.—Child's Pinafore. 3J. 

„ 229 A‘229a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 

„ 230.—The Loiotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 

„ 231.—The Minuonette Low-at eked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 235.—Tbe '* Comfortable” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6tL 

„ 308.- Little Girl’s Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 175.—Tbe Yvonne Costume for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 65.—The Angela Toilette for a child of four. Sd. I 
„ 311.—The Madeline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 

„ 312.—The Panurrette Velvet Dress for a child of 
four. 3d. 

„ 313.—Ths Camille Cloak for n girl of ten. Sd. 

„ 325.—Little Girl's Ulster, with Cape. 31. Mix 
„ 340.—The Estelle Costume for Child of 4. 31. 

„ 341.—1 he Gervaise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. 

„ 342.—Tlie Marius Toilette for a Child of 5. 3d. 

„ 175.—The Paquits Costume Child of 3 or 4. 3 1. 

„ 343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d, 

„ 343a.—T he Adelina Ulster for Girl of 13 3d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLE8- 

,. 22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

„ 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 1 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

„ S3b.—B aby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 61.—The Cecile Visite for a girl uf 10. 

„ 67a.—M other Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 
„ 70.—Double-breasted Jacket for a little girl of 5, 

„ 78a.—G irl’s Paletot, 8.B , of 14. 6d. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—Tbe Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—Tbe Edme Afternoon 1 oilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years old. 3d. 

„ 175a.—B oy’s high necked Blouse, with deep plissd 
cape. 3d. 

,. 187a.—C hild's Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years) 3*1. 

„ 208.—Boy's Milauaise Costume. 10 years old. Sd. 

„ 209.—Boy’s Hungarian Blouse. 3d. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 6d* 

J 6.—Boy's Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, a*e 10 toll. 6d. 

J 9.—Tbe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for n young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—The Louise Costume for a littlo girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princesse and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The some kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14,—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girt of 12; similar shape to No. 211, 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May l»e used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Princess© Frock with low neck and short sleeve 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Princess© Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

J 25.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—The Olga Demi - snison Paletot. Single- 
breastea, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

J 27.—Tbe Helita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to ueck, for a girl f 10 to 14. 

,, 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. ’ 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for s little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 491.—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 yea»s old, 3d. 

„ 769a. —Newmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seam at 
wai«t for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S A GIRLS’ Bixes 3d.«ocA. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chost 28}, ago 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES’ SIZES, 4d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 31}, 36, 37}, 39|, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


*•* This list is added to every month; for particulars of 
which are succeeding numbers of the ilagasiue. 

0 *0 Patterns are withdrawn from this liet as soon at 
they go out of fashion. 

These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 31} inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size , will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, euolosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Plaoe, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN, 

DE VERB’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDBRLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the sixe of 
this Magaxine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8vo., 5a. Cheap Popular Edition , 1#. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Habmett Stockall. 


“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stocknll’s verses .”—Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness.”—TA© Qiiero. 

" Many of the nieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Round,* and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 

” Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevntes, and feeling that is not tiuctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern News. 

" Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—///at- 
trated London New*. 

"A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.*’— News of the World, 
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No. 398 .—Back and Front, 


No. 399.— Front and Back 


No. 401.— Front and Back 


No. 402 .—Back and Front. 
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A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatres. 

No. 009. MARCH, 1882. Vol. 60. 


ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The early spring days are upon us, and both 
manufacturers and inodistes are preparing great 
novelties for the coining season, but at present 
little change is to be observed in out-of-door 
toilettes, as the weather is not sufficiently 
warm to wnrraut ladies dispensing with their 
winter wraps, 

Our Plates, however, point to the general 
styles which will be in vogue during the spring 
season, and contain many novelties in Promen¬ 
ade and Visiting Costumes. 

The Pointed Corsage retains its hold, a 
tiovelty of this style being observable on Plato 
4, tigs. 385 and 386, which show a happy com¬ 
bination of the Redingote and pointed styles. 
A Princcese dress may also be trimmed to pro¬ 
duce the same effect. The yilet , or waistcoat, 
in vaiious forma is very fashionable, the long 
embroidered vest on fig. 373, plate 1, being 
especially elegant and becoming. 

The Newmarket, or Coat Bodice, continues 
in favor, and so do the various styles of polon¬ 
aise ; both these makes are especially suited 
to the thinner cloths, woollens, and cashmeres, 
which will So iu demand for w’alkiug dresses 
in early spring. The English woollen trade, 
which received such great and timely assistance 
from tho able endeavors of the Countess of 
Bcctive, has brought forward many novelties 
which will bo eagerly sought after. Moire 
retains a foremost place among fashionable 
fabrics, and so does plush, but iu a somewhat 
lesser degree. 

We need say nothing this month on the 
subject of outdoor garments, as we are pre¬ 
paring our Spring and Summer Mantle Plate 
for next month, which will be replete with 
novelties. A lew leading styles of the present 
time are represented on Plates 7 and 8 of this 
month’s number. 

Our Juvenile Plates, one colored and one 


uncolored, have been prepared with extreme 
care to meet the requirements of our large and 
increasing clientele, and will, we believe, give 
unqualified satisfaction. 

Our April Number, besides the Mantle Plate 
mentioned, will contain many novelties for the 
coming season. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain , Paris, 
February 22nd, 1882. 

Ma Ch£re Amie. 

The Parisian ladies are all very busy at this present 
time, renewing their linen closets. I ho month of 
February is generally devoted to such business. 

The Louvre, the Bon Marchl, the Petit St. Thomas, 
Ac., have brought out their new linen stock, and are 
trying to rival one another in elegance, combined 
with cheapness. 

As in every household linen wears out by constant 
washing, it is quite proper that one month in the 
year should be devoted to tho replenishing of our 
linen chests. Of house linen there is little novelty to 
mention, although shoots and toilette towels havo at¬ 
tained the highest degree of beauty and elegance; 
not contented with good and soft towels, our elegantes 
must have them trimmed with costly locos, and 
elaborate embroideries. 

Sheets are edged with Venice poiut, Cl any face, 
or guipure d'art. The initials of tho house are em¬ 
broidered in the most artistic fashion. These costly 
sheets vary from £3 to .£16 per pair. Pillow cases, 
of course, are made to match, with tho name em¬ 
broidered either in tho centre or at tho right side 
•corner. Tho name is also embroidered on tho blankets 
and counterpanes with floss silk .of tho prevailing 
color of the bed-room. 

Tho eiderdown is usually mode of silk, of two colors, 
such os pink and blue, maroon aud blue, bluo and 
yellow, etc., according to the draperios of tho room, 
and in tho contro the name is embroidered in white 
silk, or with luce initials. 

As to body lineu, volumes could bo written in the 
description of it. 

Night gowns are now more generally mode with a 
large sailor’s collar, the standing frills being so easily 
put out of order and crumpled. These largo collars 
4» re very becoming, and warm on tho shoulders. The 
gown is made very long, and edged with a frilling, or 
an embroidered flounce, or torchon lace. 

Chomisos are still gored, and cut either square or 
Tound at tho neck; they aro devoid of sloeves, and 
trimmod at bottom odgo with loco or embroidery. 
The handsomest are made with batiste, and trimmed 
with lace ; there is no opening in front, but they are 
very low in the neck, and have no sleeves except the 
trimming. 

Drawers are mode to match, gathered or loose. 
Some of our Mg antes wear colored satin rosettes at 
the outside of the leg ; the same oolored ribbon serves 
to gather the drawers below the knees. 
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Under bodices are made very long, so as to well 
cover the cuirasse stays. They are trimmed with 
lace, embroidery, and ribbon. , 

Petticoats are quite extravagant in their trimmings ; 
real lace is sewn on them in profusion, abovo largo 
embroidered flonneos. The back is generally mado 
with two or throe flounces of embroidery and face. 

Tho “ rapporter traino” has gradually superseded 
tho long train petticoat, which always proved so 
cumbersome. These are very elegant, and their prico 
varies from w£l to £\. They help wonderfully to set 
off a train to great advantage. 

French ladies are very partial to mat in <<03, or 
breakfast jackets, and a most elegant supply has 
been provided for them. Tho most difficult taste can 
be suited as easily as tho most slender purse, from 
tho ordinary piqutf matinoi* to the stylish surah and 
lace jacket, and tho cut of all is faultless. 

Stockings can never chango in form, but their 
color and material vary greatly. Of course tho silk 
stocking will always carry tho palm, but for more 
inodost purses, tho bourre de soii does duty. Thoso 
two are mado in every color to match the toilette, un¬ 
less a couleur tranchante is worn. Tho Jil d'ccosse 
comos next, and last, but not least, is the “ bas a 27 
sous,” or Is. 2d., for summer wear ; nothing is lighter, 
cooler, proltier, and cheaper; it is made of very thiu 
cotton, striped with maill-es d jour , and dyed in every 
color imaginable, so as to match all toilettes. 

If fashion is at a stand-still as to ladies’ toilettes, it 
is not so as to children’s. Yo.ir excellent JournaL 
gives this month, the most fashionable styles worn 
in Paris by children. The selection has been mado 
out of the most stylish and simple costumes. Tho 
colors are woll suited, and not extravagant. In caso 
you would wish for more elegant combinations, I will 
give you the description of one or two pretty toilettes. 
The first was prepared for a child of six years old ; it 
was of ruby velvet, out en princesse, with a gilet of 
Irish lace, edged on each side by a r itching of ruby 
satin. A ruby satin sash crossed the dress in front, 
and was fastened at back, terminating in a large bow. 
Below the sash was a full gathered flounce, edged by 
Irish lace. Large cuffs and collar of Irish lace com¬ 
pleted the toilette. 

The second was for a girl of 12; it was made of 
grey poplin. The body and overskirt were in one. 
The body was trimmed to a point with grey satin 
embroidery. The overskirt opened in front on a skirt 
made of bouillonni poplin, and flounces of Batin em¬ 
broidery. This overskirt was trimmed all round with 
embroidery. Tho front was turned open revers , and 
the back gathered in tho middle by a large satin bow. 
Both dresses were furnished with plissts and lace 
balayeuses, one of the greatest extravagances of 
Parisian mammas. 

Hats for children are worn very large, and very 
bright in color. The hair is generally combed in a 
large friste plait, and fastened by a big bow and long 
onds. 

Jackets and coats aro small copies of ladios’ own 
styles. Tho Hubbard Cloak seems the great favorite 
and tho Ulster style, provided with large capo ; then 
comes the Visite, and the Jacket. These are generally 
all lined with quilted satin of a bright hue. 

A few balls have been given this month, all for 
charitable purposes. The toilettes were mostly white 
for the young people. Married ladies and chaperons 
wore black satin drosses trimmed with net, em¬ 
broidered with beads; this combination looks most 
brilliant by gas or candle b'ght. Others wore mauvo 
tnotW dresses, with long train edged by rdchings , and 
trimmed with white lace. A very sweet dress was 
made with pink satin, trimmed with pink beaded lace, 
the whole tablier , which was of embroidered lace, 
looked very sparkling; the sleeves and neck were 
trimmed to match ; the back was princesse with deep 
pleats starting from below the tournure, and spreading 
out in fan shape style. 

A young, fair, and slender girl looked very pretty 



in a toilette of white voile de religieuse , trimmed with 
white satin embroidery, cerise ribbon and sash; in 
her hair she wore three rows of pearls ; her hair was 
not drawn tight back in plaits, but fell in golden 
ringlets on her snowy white shoulders. 

COUTE8SZ d* B-. 


THE FUL L-SIZED P ATTERNS. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies qf medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34| inches round the chest, and 
24 icaist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allotcances necessary for the seams a re already given 
to these Patterns, so that the scams NKKD not be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turning* in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole if the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident,our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the EDITORS will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month ofler 
publication, on receipt of a fetter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, IK. 

THE FANNY POINTED CORSAGE. (376.) 

The first full-sized pattern which wo this month 
offer to our readers, is tho Pointed Body with deep 
collar, of tho Fanny Costume, shown on the second 
fignre of our Juvenile Plato. Tho pattern is given 
complete, and consists of five pieces, all of which aro 
marked by one round hole; front, back, side-piece of 
back, sleeve and deep collar. Tho back of collar is 
indicated by a notch, and the front ploaft and under¬ 
side of sleeve are marked by pricked lines. Tho pattern 
is too simple to require further explanation. 

THE AMY JACKET. (380.) 

Onr second pattern is the elegant Amy Jacket, 
shown on tho sixth figure of our Juvenile Plate. It 
consists of five pieces, front, back, side-piece of back, 
collar, and sleeve. The front pleats are marked by 
pricking, and the nndersido of sleeve is similarly in¬ 
dicated ; the back of collar is shown by a notch. Tho 
pattern, although simple, is an exceedingly stylish 
one, and will be in great demand for young ladies 
during the coming season. The Jacket may be made 
in any colour, and braided according to taste. Pockets 
may bo added if desired, but the form is too simple 
to require a pattern. 


gesaijjtion 

©f % plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized, patterns of all the Dresses , Casaques , 
Pelisses , $c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 9 d. each , for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in l rackets, preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

#*# The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 4 will be found on Plate 5. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(372).—The Paris Promenade Costume of 
brown silk, trimmed with moire. Tho polonaise is cut 
en princesse , and looped up by folds in tho middle of 
front, forming panier at sides and pouff behind; tho 
gilet , sash, and trimmings are of 1 noirS, Tho under¬ 
skirt is made with four narrow plissts and one wide- 
pleated flounce. Will take 16 yds. silk ; 3 yds. moiri ; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(373).—Tho Mellony Reception or Visiting 
Toilette of block satin, with waistcoat, band, and caffs 
trimmed with colored embroidery. The body is oraa- 
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mented with white laoe. The overskirt opens on a 
tablier of satin well draped, edged by embroidery and 
a long gathered flounoe. The tunic at sides has a very 
elegant ourve, and is well draped at the baok. Will 
require 12 yds. satin; 81 yds. embroidery; 11 yds. 
white laoe; 21 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(374).—The Hohenlohe Promenade Costume 
of Bleu du Roi cache mire. The body is pointed back 
and front and trimmed with satin embroidery. The 
overskirt is well draped on a long plissS underskirt, 
and very elegantly looped up behind. This costume 
will take 7 yds. cachemire, double width; 6 yds. em¬ 
broidery ; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


J U V1NIL B COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(375).—The Alice Toilette for a child of six, 
made of ruby velvet, trimmed with the same colored 
satin ; the plastron is of quilted satin. The dress is 
cut en princesse and trimmed with draperies simulating 
a panier and hoading the flounces. Will take 7 yds. 
velvet; 21 yds. satin. 

Fig. 2.—(376).—The Fanny Costume of brown cache - 
mire for a child of eight. The body is pointed back 
and front; the overskirt is gathered in the middle of 
front and gracefully draped behind. The underskirt 
is made with a plissd ana bouillonni flounce. It will 
take 5 yds. cachemire, double width ; 24 buttons. We 
give the pattern of Corsage f ull-sized. 

Fig. 3.—(377).—The Adele, a very stylish costume 
in striped fancy material, for a girl from 12 to 16 years 
of age. The jacket is made round, with a gilet, collar, 
and cuffs of satin. The overskirt is prettily orna¬ 
mented and draped over a long plissi underskirt. 
Will require 12 yds. fancy material; 3 yds. Batin ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(378).—The Clara, a very elegant costume 
for a girl from 14 to 16 years of age. The body is 
out with a slight panier on the hips, whioh forms the 
draperies behind ; ah elegant pelerine is fastened 
around the neck by a bow. The underskirt is com¬ 
posed of 6 plissis. This pretty toilette will requiro 12 
yds. cachemire ; 3 yds. ribbon ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(379).—The Pussy Coat, for a child of five. 
The front is like No. 391, Sixth Plate. Will take 2fc 
yds. cloth ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(380).—The Amy Toilette, for a girl from 10 
to 14 years of age. The jacket is en gros vert trimmed 
with military cuffs, collar, and pockets, embroidered 
in gold or silver. The dress is edged with the samo 
colored cloth, and is elegantly draped back and front 
over a plissi underskirt. Quantities required: 11 yds. 
cloth; 6 yds. cachemire ; 10 buttons. We give the 
pattern of Corsage full-sized. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


# # * This Plate contains besides the Costumes three very 
elegant Collars or Ruffles. 

The first is made with Indian muslin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace. 

The second is a Collarette, to which is attached a 
stock imitating that worn by gentlemen ; it is made 
to look more feminine by tho addition of a flower. 

The third fichu is made of surah trimmed with Louis 
XV. lace. 

Fig. 1.—(331).—The Philippa Promenade Costume, 
made with cachemire trimmed with brocht. Jacket, 
Bedingote style, rather long and single-breasted, with 
collar. Overskirt open in front, well draped behind, 
trimmed by a band of brocht all round. Underskirt 
slightly draped in front, with bottom cut in battlements 




and edped by two flounces. Will require 14 yds. 
cachemire ; 1 yd. brochS ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(382).—The Cameron Black Silk Toilette 
with round basaue and cape edged by a plissi flounce. 
Tho skirt is made of gathered and plissS flounces, and 
the back is well looped up and falls in two points. It 
will take 15£ yds. silk ; 2 yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(383).—The Portugal Visiting Costume, 
made of grey vigogne , trimmed with white lace and 
grey satin plissi flounces. The body is made en points 
in front and square behind ? an elegant trimming simu¬ 
lates a qilet. The same garniture ornaments the 
panier and draperies all round. The underskirt is 
made with alternate flounces of plissis and lace. Will 
require 5 yds. vigogne (woollen material); 7 yds. satin; 
31 yds. wide laoe or embroidery ; 6$ yds. narrow lace 
or embroidery ; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


STYLISH BONNETS AND HATS. 

The Parisian close Capote, made with bouillonnt 

E lush, trimmed with feathers, satin ribbon, and steel 
rooches. 

The Henri Hat of black velvet trimmed with a 
foulard drapery of bright hue. 

The Stuart Hat of black satin with black revers and 
bead trimming. The strings are of satin with a small 
band of bead trimming all round. 


Fig. 1.—(384).—Young Lady’s Afternoon Costume, 
made of Pekin and silk. The polonaise is of Pekin, 
opens in front and loops well at back. The underskirt 
consists of five silk flounces, each trimmed with three 
rows of satin pipings. This elegant costume can bo 
made in all colors, and will roquire 7 yds. Pekin; 12 
yds. silk ; 36 yds. piping ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(385).—The Wynn blaok Cachemire Cos¬ 
tume, trimmed with velvet or moirt. The jacket is 
made long, pleated at back, and trimmed with revers , 
cuffs, and a pleated loose sash in front. The overskirt 
is well draped in the front, and is rather higher on tho 
left side than on the right: the back falls very grace¬ 
fully, and a band of moirt or velvet trims it all round. 
The underskirt is a long plissi, with bands of velvet 
or moiri let in, in every five pleats. Will take 6 yds. 
double-width cachemire ; 31 yds. velvet or moiri ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(386).—Tho Kennedy Promenade Costume, 
made of Cheviot and silk, in brown, grey, dark blue, 
drab, or any other color. The form is novel; the 
body is made en pointe in front and short behind ; on 
the edge is fastened a kind of Bedingote flap and over¬ 
skirt. The short flap opens behind to let the overskirt 
puff out well under the sash. The underskirt is com¬ 
posed of deep pleats of Cheviot and silk. An elegant 
pelerine completes this simple and stylish costume, 
which will require 12 yds. Cheviot; 4 yds. silk ; 12 
buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate as usual, oontains the Boverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(3i0).—The Louise Coat of coaobman’s drab 
trimmed with maroon velvet. Will requiro, for a child 
of five, 21 yds. cloth ; $ yd. velvet; 10 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(387)).—The Amelie Costume for a girl of 
12 years, made of fancy material, trimmed with plush. 
The body is opened front and back with revers, and is 
ornamented with collar, cuffs, and pocket. The over* 
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skirt is composed of two draperies crossing each other 
in front and forming a fall bouffant behind. The 
underskirt is pleated and has tabs of plash let in. It 
will take 10 yds. fancy material; 4 yds. plash; 12 bat- 
tons. 

Fig. 3.—(175).—The Victoire Toilette for a child of 
five, of Scotch plaid, trimmed with black velvet. The 
dress is made en blouse , crossed by a sash edged by a 
pliest. Quantities required: 5 yas plaid ; 9 yds. vel¬ 
vet ribbon; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(389).—The Eveline Jacket for a girl of 11 
or 12, made doable-breasted with collar and cuffs and 
half-moon pockets. Will require yds. Cheviot; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(391).—The Gilberts Coat for a girl of 9 or 
10, of Cheviot, with revere and cape. It will take 3 yds. 
Cheviot; 18 buttons. For the back view see Plate the 
Second, No. 379. 

Fig. 6.—(392).—The TancrMe, body pleated front 
and back and trimmed with velours-moire ; bouillonnt 
underskirt edged by a small velvet pliss4. Will require 
for a girl of 11, 5 yds. material; 2 yds. velvet; 18 but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 7.—(393).—The Juana Coat for a girl of 14 to 
16, made of cloth or cachemire, double-breasted. It 
may be made plisst behind, or to open like the front 
view. Quantities required: 2\ yds. cloth; 30 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(391).—The Flora Costume of fancy material 
tailor-made, with round jacket, trimmed with velvet. 
The overskirt is well draped over a plissi underskirt. 
Will require 13 yds. material; 1$ yds. velvet; 24 but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 2.—(395).—The Papillonne Morning Costume cf 
brown cachemire ; the jacket is round with revere and 
cuffs, and the back is pleated. The overskirt is laid 
in folds in front, and bouffant behind, over a double 
rtlissJ underskirt. It will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(396).—The Sir^ne Black Cachemire Costume 
trimmed with satin pipings. The body is of the Red- 
ingote style; the overskirt is draped sideways, is well 
pleated and piped with satin. The undorskirt is com¬ 
posed of bouillonnis and gathered flounces. Quantities 
required : 14 yds. cachemire; 2 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4—(214).—The Olivette Jacket double-breasted, 
tailor-made. This is a very becoming and stylish gar¬ 
ment, and will take 2£ yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(696).—The Rubens Jacket, trimmed with 
velvet revere. It is double-breasted, and will require 
2£ yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(397).—The Lamballe, an elegant visite 
mantle of cloth with moirt bows and plisses , and richly 
trimmed with passementerie. It will require 3 yds. 
cloth; 2 yds. moirt ; 8 yds. cord ; 2 yds. passementerie ; 
12 large passementerie buttons. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(393).—TheWodehouse Promenade Costume. 
The jacket and the underskirt are made of woollen 
material, and the overskirt of brocht. The jacket is 
round at back, well-fitting, with a long cape and turn¬ 
down collar, trimmed with braid. The overskirt is 
elegantly draped back and front over a long pliesi 
underskirt. Quantities required : 11 yds. wooflen ma¬ 
terial ; 4fc yds. brocht ; 18 yds. braid; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(399).—The Fiennes Redingote Jacket, 
double-breasted, with a narrow stand-up collar. The 
back seam may be left slightly open if desired; the 
seam at waist must be carried all round. In the back 
view the line has been omitted. Will take 5 yds. cloth, 
single width ; 24 buttons. 



Fig. 3.—(401).—The M&via Mantle of velours brochS ,, 
trimmed with chenille fringe all round and down the 
front; the cape is trimmed with Spanish laoe. This 
elegant mantle will require 8 yds. brocht; 7 yds. lace; 
6 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 4.—(402).—The Fremantle Cloak of blaok cache¬ 
mire , trimmed back and front with satin bouiUonnS 
and fringe. Will take 5 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. satin; 
5 yds. passementerie ; 5 yds. fringe. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 


STORY OP TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 



CHAPTER II. 

ALICE IS CROSS-EXAMINED. 

LL tyrants, domestic and otherwise, 
have need of spies, and Mrs. 
Hamilton, who was somewhat of 
a tyrant in her capacity as mis¬ 
tress of Dangerfield Vicarage, had 
tier special spy and tale-hearer 
snugly located within the ivy- 
covered walls, in the person of a sleek and 
smug-looking parlor-maid, Matilda Tippin by 
name. 

The bower of this young person, very high 
up among the red old chimney stacks of the 
Vicarage looked, with the eye of a little win¬ 
dow, over the trees of the lawn, and through 
the grassy shrubbery-walk. 

Matilda Tippin, having heard from simple 
Jane, the housemaid, the evening before, that 
young Mr. Guest of Deepton had given her a 
letter for Miss Alice, was on the look-out, and 
while the rest of the Vicarage household was 
yet w r rapped in slumber on that dewy summer 
morning, prim Matilda Tippin had kept watch, 
and had been rewarded by seeing first Harry 
Guest, walking quickly along the water-path, 
and then her young mistress’s flying figure as 
it scudded down tho shrubbery-walk to keep 
the last tryst with her lover. 

It was a part of Matilda Tippin’s duty to 
attend as body-servant upon Mrs. Hamilton, 
and during the course of that morning’s 
toilet this invaluable servant told her story, 
thus giving her mistress the key to the enigma 
of Alice’s unusual absence at the ringing of 
the bell for prayers. 

Matilda Tippin had kinsfolk in Deepton, and 
possessed many interesting items to eke out 
her story concerning Miss Alice and Mr. Harry 
Guest, news which she had picked up from time 
to time in her visits to the little town, and 
which lost nothing of their significance by the 
manner of her recital. 
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, Mrs. Hamilton was, therefore, well primed 
with facts wherewith to tax her recalcitrant 
niece when that young lady should respond to 
her summons, and meanwhile she waited in 
her room with a grim look on her hard face 
until Alice made her appearance. 

Poor Harry Guest, youthful, debonnair and 
thoughtless, was no favorite with stately Mrs. 
Hamilton. She had known him for a year or 
two rather intimately, for he had joined the 
Dangerfield village choir con amove , and walked 
two miles and back every Sunday to sing in 
the services, and was never absent from the 
week-night practice. Mrs. Hamilton herself 
trained the choir, taking great pride in it, and 
she was at first inclined to believe that a pure 
love for Church music, and for her choir in 
particular, was the cause of Harry Guest’s 
devotion. 

Little by little, however, a doubt grew in 
her mind; the young man’s glance often wan¬ 
dered from hymn-book or psalter in practising 
time to the slender figure seated at the har¬ 
monium, and often when Mrs. Hamilton asked 
him some all-important question concerning 
the work in hand, his eyes were fixed on the 
fair face of Alice Liddell, the accompanyist. 

From the time that her suspicions were first 
aroused Mrs. Hamilton set herself, silently and 
determinately, to thwart the young man’s 
hopes. Harry Guest was too clear-sighted 
(though in love) to mistake the lady’s feelings 
towards him, and with the hot impetuosity of 
youth he offended yet more deeply by showing 
Mrs. Hamilton that he was aware of her tactics, 
and meant to do his best to defeat them. 

Once only did her aunt speak to Alice Liddell 
on the subject of her unacknowledged lover, 
and then in terms so severe and uncompro¬ 
mising that Alice’s heart sank within her, and 
with that tendency to self-repression—almost 
deceit—which is inherent in timid natures, she 
checked the expressions of appeal she was 
about to make for Mrs. Hamilton’s indulgence 
in the matter, and retired within herself. 

But she continued to see her lover, sometimes 
by chance in the busy little streets of Deepton, 
oftener still by appointment in the hazel copso 
by the brookside in Dangerfield Chase. 

Yainly had Harry Guest implored her to 
suffer him to ask her father’s sanction to their 
love. He felt mean and cowardly in meeting 
the vicar’s daughter by stealth, but time and 
use deadened this feeling in his heart, and as 
his prospects were of the vaguest, and his pre¬ 
sent means only conspicuous by their absence, 
he felt that he could hardly ask the father of 




such a lovely girl as Alice Liddell for his 
daughter’s hand, knowing well that the father’s 
first question would refer to his ability to sup¬ 
port a wife. 

He had cherished vague hopes of help and ad¬ 
vancement from his master and patron, Mr. 
Marston, the lawyer of Deepton, who had had the 
charge of his education, and who had received 
him into his office as a junior clerk the week after 
he left Deepton Grammar School, but these 
vague hopes had now vanished in thin air. 
He had pressed Mr. Marston to tell him some¬ 
thing of his early history, of his parents, of 
friends who might, perchance, interest them¬ 
selves in his favor, but a few curt sentences 
from the hard old lawyer had dissipated his 
vague dreams. 

** Look here, my lad,” Mr. Marston said, 
when Harry had made his appeal in his bright, 
impetuous fashion, “ look here, my lad, don’t 
ask me any more questions about your parents, 
if you don’t want to hear unpleasant facts. 
It was a good thing for you that they both 
died before you were old enough to know the 
disgrace which they brought on you. Remem¬ 
ber you have no money, but you can work. 
Your father’s name, if I told it to you, would 
be a drawback to your getting honest employ¬ 
ment, so make the best of the name and chance 
I have given you.” 

James Marston lied to the lad when he said 
this, but the cruel words worked their effect. 
Harry Guest sought to know no more about 
his parents. 

“ I will make a name and money for myself,” 
he cried, in the fervour of his fresh undaunted 
youth. 

“ Do, if you can,” was the chilling reply, but 
the cold words had no power to vex Harry 
Guest. 

He would make name and wealth, and when 
he offered these to Alice Liddell there would 
be no question of those doubtful parents. If 
there were verily disgrace about their names— 
and Mr. Marston could have no motive for de¬ 
ceiving him, he thought—it was better that 
he should not know of it. It would only hin¬ 
der him in his upward path, drag him back in 
his climbing after w r ealth and honor. Doubt 
he could and would endure: it might even 
spur him on to more arduous endeavours after 
an assured status among his fellow men, but 
certain knowledge of disgrace would paralyse 
his best endeavours, and drown the hopeful 
aims of his youth in tho dark waters of despair. 

So, finding that Mr. Marston had no quixotic 
views of adopting him, taking him into part- 
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nership, or otherwise providing for him, Harry 
Guest, inspired by mighty first love, turned 
him abont to make a better thing of his life 
than he was likely ever to do in such a small, 
behind-the-times place as Deepton. 

A letter from his old playmate and chum, 
Sidney Darrell, decided his plans. 

Sidney Darrell was one of the lucky few who 
had made a good thing of going to California, 
and he wrote a glowing account of his success¬ 
ful and adventurous life to Harry Guest, 
warmly urging him to “come across the 
herring-pond and try his luck too.” 

To a heart and soul like Harry Guest’s the 
temptation was a strong one. It would have 
had great charms to the most home-keeping 
youth, and in Harry’s case the glamour was 
more powerful, because he saw at the end of a 
successful year or two the sure and certain re¬ 
ward of his toil—home, love, and Alice. 

His mind was soon made up, his simple plans 
easily arranged, Sidney Darrell communicated 
with, and all things in readiness for his depar¬ 
ture. His parting with his betrothed we have 
seen, and he was already steaming away on the 
first stage of his outward-bound journey when 
Alice, trembling and terror-stricken, sought 
her aunt’s room, to undergo the cross-examina¬ 
tion which she felt was imminent. 

Mrs. Hamilton was seated at her desk as 
Alice entered the room, and she pointed to a 
chair without speaking, and continued her 
writing for a few minutes after her niece was 
seated, in obedience to her mute command. 

At length she put down her pen, pushed 
aside the half-covered sheet, and turned to 
Alice. 

“You know what I have to say to you, 
Alice,” she began, in cold, severo tones. 

“I—I do not think-,” stammered the 

blushing girl. 

“ Yes, Alice, you are quite aware of the pur¬ 
pose I had in sending for you this moruiug. 
Do not seek to deny anything, for I know all. 
I know where you were this morning. Now 
tell me, without prevarication, how far have 
matters gone between you and Mr. Guest P ” 

“ We are engaged,” faltered Alice, still 
blushing furiously. 

“ You are engaged ! ” was the contemptuous 
reply, “ and how long has this interesting ea- 
gagement been going on P ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the poor girl, con¬ 
founded by the harsh manner of her questioner.. 

“ Nor does it matter,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
“ since the matter must end here.” 

“ Oh, aunt,” cried Alice, “ it is impossible. 


I am promised to Harry. I could not break it 
off. It would kill me.” 

A deadly paleness spread over the girl's face, 
and she gasped aloud in her strong emotion. 

Mrs. Hamilton rose in alarm, and supported 
the half-fainting figure. Her native good sense 
warned her not to push matters too far. She 
remembered such a look on another’s face 
fifteen years before : on the face of this girl’s 
mother, when she was treated with harshness 
and suspicion, and Alice Liddell’s mother had 
died very young. 

“ I must not say more now,” she thought, 
and she stroked the girl’s head with an unwon- 
tedly gentle hand, till Alice looked up and 
smiled. 

“I will not scold you to-day, Alice,” she 
said, trying to smile back into the gentle eyes 
that looked so pleadingly into her own, “ but I 
must ask you one question. Do you intend to 
correspond with this young man P ” 

“1 suppose he will write,” faltered Alice. 

“ And you will reply ? ” 

14 1 suppose so.” 

“ And when do you expect to receive his first 
letter ? ” 

“ He said he would post one to-night at 
Liverpool. He sails to-morrow.” 

“ And you ? ” 

“ I cannot write until he gives me a fixed 
address in America.” 

“ That is well,” replied Mrs. Hamilton. 
“Alice, I do not wish to be hard with you, but 
promise me one thi jg. You will not send any 
written communication to this young man un¬ 
less I have first seen it.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Anna,” cried the girl in alarm. 

“ I mean it, Alice.” was the stern reply. 
“ Young Guest’s family is unknown to us. He 
has no friends with w T hora we are acquainted, 
and I should be doing less than my duty to 
your father and yourself if I did not insist upon 
this.” 

“Then,” said Alice, timidly, after a few 
minutes' pause, “do I understand that you 
will sanction our engagement if I let you see 
our correspondence ? ” 

“ I have no wish to read Mr. Guest’s epistles,” 
■was the frigid reply. 

“ But,” pursued the girl, “ in reading mine 
you mean that you will-” 

“I will commit myself to nothing, Alice,” 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, in a cold decided tone, 
“but if Mr. Guest furnishes you with an ad¬ 
dress on his arrival in America, I must cer¬ 
tainly see your reply to that communication.” 

“ And papa-? ” 
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“ I shall not trouble your papa with any men¬ 
tion of the subject until I see how matters are 
likely to turn out. Now go back to your sister, 
and try as far as you can to dismiss the subject 
from your mind. I am going to Dcepton this 
morning, and shall expect to see your face 
quite calm and untroubled when we meet at 
luncheon.” 

Mrs. Hamilton waved her hand with a gesture 
of dismissal, and Alice Liddell turned sorrow¬ 
fully away, not to the drawing-room where 
Christina still waited for her unfinished lesson, 
but to her bed-room, where, with the door 
locked upon her, she gave full vent to the sor¬ 
row of her young heart. 

Ah! if that heart had been stronger, braver 
than it was, how much of sorrow had been 
spared for Alice Liddell and for others. Had 
she taken her heart in her hand with all its 
love and its grief, and gone to her father, who 
alone of all the world had the right to control 
her—if she had told him of her young lover, 
and sought his counsel and protection, all 
might have been well with her. 

Mr. Liddell was a bookworm—a visionary, 
perhaps. His young wife had faded before 
his eyes, and he had never marked the paling 
cheeks and dwindling figure, but ho had loved 
her, and if she had complained to him of the 
tyranny of his sister, then newly-widowed and 
an inmate of their home, he would have be¬ 
stirred himself on behalf of his wife, and last¬ 
ing peace would have been restored to their 
hearthstone. But the wife kept silence from 
love, as now the daughter kept silence from 
cowardice, and so the one man whose duty it 
was to have guarded and sheltered these ten¬ 
der women of his own from harm, was the last 
to hear of any discomfort which befell them. 

But Alice was to blame, as all cowards are to 
blame, whether moral or physical; she drew 
her garment over tho wound in her heart, 
which was dropping blood at every step, and 
kept silenoe, while the one friend in all the 
world who might have helped her—her own 
father—pored over his book unconscious that 
his child’s heart was aching almost to death. 

CHAPTER III. 

MR. MARSTON’s OFFICE. 

Mr. Marston, the solicitor of Deepton, was 
sitting in his office on the same morning, im¬ 
mersed in his business letters. 

A smart-looking clerk who supplied Harry 
Guest’s place from time to time entered the 
room in response to his master’s summons, and 
departed to fulfil instructions. 




At length tho first rush of business seemed 
over, and Mr. Marston leaned back in his chair 
os if to snatch a few minutes’ rest from his 
labors. His limbs indeed reposed, but it was 
easy to see from the concentrated look of tho 
eyes and forehead, that the lawyer’s brain was 
far from resting. 

After a few minutes ho took from an open 
drawer in his desk a letter. It was a farewell 
epistle from Harry Guest, thanking tho only 
friend of his boyhood for the protection affor¬ 
ded to his helpless infancy, and for the educa¬ 
tion which, at least, placed him on a level with 
othor working men. “ I go with a good heart, 
Mr. Marston,” the letter concluded,“ and if I 
ever come back a rich man I hope you will let 
me repay you the money part of the debt I 
owe you. Your kindness I can never repay, 
the more especially as I have always had a fear 
that my poor parents must have involved you 
in trouble of some hind.” 

The letter fell from the lawyer’s hand, and 
a spasm as of acute pain came over his faco. 

‘“Trouble of some kind,*” he muttered, 
“ ah, my fine young fellow, they brought me 
such trouble as you can never understand with 
your sunshiny, shallow nature. Your poor 
parents ! ” 

There was a mocking sound in tho harsh 
laugh which fell from his thin lips, but he 
checked his uncanny mirth as a knock sounded 
at his door. 

The clerk entered, obedient to his permission. 

“ A lady to see you, sir,” he said, presenting 
a card. 

“ Mrs. Hamilton , Dangerfield Vicarage,” read 
tho lawyer. “ Show the lady in, Simpson.” 

Mr. Marston was well acquainted in a sur¬ 
face fashion, with the comely, haughty-looking 
lady who was ushered in obsequiously by 
Simpson. They had been in the habit of meet¬ 
ing any time this twenty years at tho various 
dinners and other reunions by which Deepton 
cemented the chains of friendship between 
itself and the country round. Besides this, 
the connection between the lawyer and the 
Vicarage household had been the closer on 
account of the various charities whioh the 
absent Sir Robert Dangerfield desired his 
agent to have distributed among the Danger- 
field poor, in which good work the vicar and 
his family naturally assisted. 

“ This is an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton,” said the lawyer, handing his visitor a 
chair. 

** I was in Deepton this morning on ordinary 
business, Mr. Marston,” repliod the lady, “ and 
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I call upon you to ask a few questions on a 
delicate subject.” 

“ I am at your service, madam,” replied the 
lawyer, with a grave bow. 

“ My business refers to a young gentleman 
until lately, I believe, employed in your office— 
Mr. Guest.” 

Mr. Marston bowed, but did not reply, and 
Mrs. Hamilton continued: 

44 He has now left your employment, I be¬ 
lieve.” 

“ He has,” was the terse reply. 

44 Can you furnish me with any particulars 
as to his antecedents, his parents, or other con¬ 
nections ? ” 

“ Why do you ask, Mrs. Hamilton P ” 

44 I will bo frank with you, Mr. Marston,” 
replied the lady. 44 It has come to my know¬ 
ledge that Mr. Guest has been clandestinely 
paying attentions to my niece, Miss Liddell. 
He joined the Danger field Choir a year or so 
ago, and it was doubtless during that slight 
connection with us that the attachment between 


not use your influence to promote his marriage 
with my niece.” 

44 Certainly not.” 

“ In fact, that your influence would bo used 
against it P ” 

4< My influence, if I had any, which I have 
not, would certainly be used to prevent such a 
marriage.” 

“That is all, Mr. Marston, thank you. I 
have a great respect for you, and so has my 
brother, and I wished to know exactly how you 
felt about the matter. I have not discussed it 
with Mr. Liddell, nor shall I now do so, for so 
unsuitable an engagement cannot be cancelled 
too soon.” 

41 Miss Alice will do better,” was the dry re¬ 
joinder, and Mr. Marston dismissed the sub¬ 
ject. 44 1 have news this morning which will 
electrify Deepton and Dangerfield, and I will 
let you be the first to hear it, Mrs. Hamilton. 
Sir Robert Dangerfield is coming to live at the 
Chase. He is on his way home now.” 

i • i « i 


the two young people was formed.” 

44 1 understand,” said Mr. Marston, gravely. 

44 You are aware that though my niece has 
no fortune, her family connections on both 
sides (her mother, as you know, was the daughter 
of a peer) warrant us in desiring a suitable 
marriage for her.” 

44 Certainly.” 

44 1 daresay you will also remember, Mr. 
Marston, that Alice Liddell is a very beautiful 
girl, and may, therefore, marry well if-” 

44 If,” supplemented Mr. Marston, 44 she does 
not get into an undesirable entanglement. I 


understand.” 

44 And this young man P ” hazarded the lady. 
44 Is about as unsuitable a match as she could 
possibly’meet with.” 

44 1 feared as much,” replied Mrs. Hamilton; 

“then his parents, his connections, I conclude 

„„„ »> 
are- 


44 Mrs. Hamilton, young Harry Guest.has no 
parents or connections. I am not at liberty to 
speak to you of his affairs, more especially as 
you so fully recognise the unsuitability of his 
entering your family, but this much I can 
assure you, they will not bear close inspection. 
If Harry Guest marries,'it ought to be when 
he comes to years of discretion, and then only 
when he has chosen a wife with means and 
power to help him forward in the world.” 

44 And,” said Mrs. Hamilton, quietly, 44 you 
are, I believe, his only friend at present P ” 

44 Exactly.” 

44 Then I am to understand that you would 



Mrs. Hamilton drove rapidly back to Danger- 
field Vicarage after her interview with the 
Deepton lawyer. Her purpose had been to 
discover whether Mr. Marston had any inten¬ 
tion of providing for Harry Guest—a not un¬ 
likely thing, as it seemed to her, seeing that 
the old man was a rich bachelor without kith 
or kin. If the accumulated wealth which 
made Mr. Marston a considerable man in 
Deepton wore, at any future time, to enrich 
Harry Guest, then Alice might become his 
wife, but it behoved her, she felt, to make sure 
of this. 

She had made sure—that it was not to be, 
and her mind was made up concerning Alice 
and her lover. There should be no violent 
opposition, but little by little, like water drop¬ 
ping on a stone, she meant that the tie between 
the lovers should be worn away. 

And always while she mused, during her 
drivo, Mr. Marston’s news recurred to her 
mind,— 

44 Sir Robert Dangerfield is coming to live at 
the Chase.” 

When Mrs. Hamilton left him, Mr. Marston 
gave himself up to profound thought, unplea¬ 
sant thought it would seem, from the grave 
and sullen expression of his countenance. 

But when the noon-day chimes broke on the 
silence he rose from his seat, and pushed away 
Harry Guest’s letter, which until now had lain 
open before him. 

44 Why should I spare him ? ” he muttered, 
with a lowering brow, 44 why should I be ten- 
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der to him and his callow love-story P Was 
she so tender to me and to my love that I should 
have pity on her son, and help him to his 
heart’s desire ? ” 

(To he continued.) 

NOT DIVIDED. 

Not when between us roll the waters dark 
Of that vast sea whose name we whisper, Death, 
Will love die out for us, its vital spark 
Hath better, higher life than mortal breath. 

Not all the awful silence of the grave, 

The desolating darkness of the tomb, 

Shall fright the spirits love hath made so brave, 
For heart will comfort heart in that dread gloom. 

If for a brief, blank moment clasping hands 
Part and are parted in the awful strife, 

If for a breath-space one lone spirit stands 
Upon the confines of this lower life, 

Love yet will speak, love yet will make reply, 

Still not divided, though Death passeth by. 

Not when the common task-work of the earth 
Is ohanged for other, limitless and strange, 

Will those sweet sympathies which had their birth 
In labour wrought together, suffer change. 

We who have toiled in unison all day, 

Humbly observant of good end in view, 

Shall find new labour in a better way, 

And, not divided, work good work and true. 
Beyond that sea too deep for plummet’s sound, 
Through the fair portals of eternal day, 

Where power no limit hath, nor wisdom bound, 

In that bright “region very far away,” 

Shall we, secure from fear of banishment, 

Still, not divided, work and bo content. 

From “ Poems and Sonnets,” by Harriett Stockali.. 


BRITISH WOOLLEN INDUSTRIES. 

A viry interesting meeting was held in the after¬ 
noon of Feb. 14th, by the kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, 
to consider the question of encouraging British 
woollen manufactures. The Lord Mayor was the 
president, and among the company were the Duke of 
Manchester, the Marauis of Salisbury, K.G., the 
Earl of Jersey, Lord Arthur Hill, M.P., Colonel 
Paget, M.P., Mr. Pell, M.P., Mr. Heneage, M.P., Sir 
Massey Lopes, M.P., Mr. Duckham, M.P., Mr. 
Ecroyd, M.P., Mr. Walter Long, M.P., Sir John 
Ennis, Mr. Cropper, M P., Colonel Tottenham, M.P,, 
Sir A. Sassoon, Colonel North, M.P., Admiral Dun¬ 
can, Mr. James Whitehead, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
M.P., Sir B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Coleridge 
Kennard, Mr. Sheriff Ogg, Ac., Ac., and representa¬ 
tives of many of the wholesale and retail woollen and 
drapery establishments in the metropolis. Among 
the ladies present wore the Lady Mayoress, the 
Countess of Bective, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, 
the Countess of Mayo, the Countess De La Warr, 
Mrs. Ogg, the Countess of Ilohester, the Countess of 
Dartrey, Lady Adeliza Manners, Lady Augustus 
Hervey, Lady Catherine Vane, Lady Lisgar, Lady 
Denison, Lady Benedict, Hon. Mrs. Edward Stan¬ 
hope, Lady Doreen Long, Lady Charlotte Fletcher, 
Lady Peek, Lady Florence Barnardiston, the Dowager 
Countess of Mar, Hon. Mrs. Albany Erskine, Lady 
Vane, Lady Ingilby, Lady Mary Egerton, Lady Hen- 






niker, Hon. Mrs. Napier, Hon. Mrs. Polhill Turner, 
Ac., Ac. 

The Lord Mayor opened the proceedings in a few 
telling words, and was followed by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, 
who furnished some valuable statistics as to the pre¬ 
sent and former sales of British wools. 

The Marquis of Salisbury, who was most warmly 
received, then made a very able speech on the ques¬ 
tion, in which his lordship, after some humorous re¬ 
marks on fashion in general, said :—“ This gigantio 
foroo—this hidden and anonymous power, like all 
other powers, was open to influence, to motives, to 
representations, or at least to entreaty; and, there¬ 
fore, part of their object was to address those in 
whose hands the decrees of fashion rested, to entreat 
them to have regard to, in determining the fashions, 
something more important than the teste or caprice 
of the moment, viz., to the great material needs whioh 
the hour had brought forth—the interests of those 
classes, whioh, by every consideration of patriotism, 
they were bound to regard .... Perhaps they 
might be successful in producing an insurrection 
.They might persuade the ladies of Eng¬ 
land even if it was not the fashion, to see that goods 
that came of British origin, and which had given em¬ 
ployment to numbers of British artisans, farmers, 
and labourers, were worthy of their consideration ana 
their preference. Of course they need not ask if they 
would prefer the worse to the better. They were not 
asking if they would set aside any solid recommenda¬ 
tions which any particular class of foreign goods 
might have : but in respect to the enormous mass of 
their purchases which were merely dictated by those 
motives which collectively went together under the 
name of fashion, they did ask that they would 
remember that there was something more important 
than the gratification of their own taste, however le¬ 
gitimate a gratification it might be. Something more 
important than that depended upon their purchases, 
namely, that each one of them, as they made selec¬ 
tions, did, in his or her sphere of proportion, deter¬ 
mine whether large bodies of English artisans and of 
English agriculturists should flourish or decay; 
whether industries should be permanent which had 
given employment and comfort to great numbers, or 
whether they should die away; whethor sources of 
prosperity in the country should flow on with a new 
and abundant volume, or whether in respect of some 
of the most important branches they should dry up. 
He need not dwell further upon the considerations 
which the size of the meeting and the names of those 
present, and the vigour the movement has assumed, 
would enforce more completely than words he could 
use would do. Ho felt, however, convinced that in 
appealing to the ladies of the country he need not lay 
stress upon such considerations, for if they had 
hitherto passed them by it was because they had 
never thought the preference they made had any 
important national bearing, and he thought they 
would willingly sacrifice any feelings or any caprice— 
if he might use the word—which had hitherto guided 
their choice, in order to ensure the constant and sus¬ 
taining industries of those classes who, in the fow 
years past, had suffered so deeply, and on whose wel¬ 
fare and good feeling the prosperity and greatness of 
all the classes in the Empire depended.” 

After able speeches from Sir Massey Lopes, M.P., 
Mr. Cropper, M.P., Mr. Ecroyd, M.P., Mr. Duck- 
ham, M.P., Mr. Pell, M.P., and Colonel Tottenham, 
MP, 

Mr. Henry Mitchell moved : “ That the best thanks 
of this meeting be given to their Royal Highnesses 
and other ladies who have so cordially co-operated 
with the Countess of Bective in promoting the objects 
of the Association, and request them to continue 
their laudable exertions until the object be fully ob¬ 
tained.” 

Mr. Foster seconded the motion, whioh was carried, 
Lord Arthur Hill replying on behalf of the associa¬ 
tion. 
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skirt is composed of two draperies crossing each other 
in front and forming a fall bouffant behind. The 
underskirt is pleated and has tabs of plash let in. It 
will take 10 yds. fancy material; 4 yds. plash ; 12 bat- 

tons. 

Fig. 3.—(175).—The Vietoire Toilette for a child of 

five, <>f Scotch plaid, tr led with black velvet. The 
dress is made en blouse. crossed by a sash edged by a 
plisst. Quantities required: 5 yds plaid ; 9 yds. vel¬ 
vet ribbon ; 0 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(389).—The Eveline Jacket for a girl of 11 
or 12, made doable-breasted with collar and cuffs and 
half-moon pookets. Will require 2$ yds. Cheviot; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(391).—The Gilberte Coat for a girl of 9 or 
10, of Cheviot, with revers and cape. It will take 3 yds. 
Cheviot; 18 buttons. For the back viow see Plate the 
Second, No. 379. 

Fig. 6.—(392).—The TancrMe, body pleated front 
and back and trimmed with velours-mo irf; bouillonnt 
underskirt edged by a small velvet plisst. Will require 
for a girl of 11, 5 yds. material; 2 yds. velvet; 18 but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 7.—(393).—The Juana Coat for a girl of 14 to 
16, made of cloth or cachemire , double-breasted. It 
may be made plissS behind, or to open like the front 
view. Quantities required : 21 yds. cloth; 30 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(394).—The Flora Costume of fancy material 
tailor-made, with round jacket, trimmed with velvet. 
The overskirt is well draped over a plissi underskirt. 
Will require 13 yds. material; 11 yds. velvet; 24 but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 2.—(395).—The Papillonne Morning Costume cf 
brown cachemire ; the jacket is round with revere and 
cuffs, and the back is pleated. The overskirt is laid 
in folds in front, and bouffant behind, over a double 
vlissi underskirt. It will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(396).—The Sir^ne Black Cachemire Costume 
trimmed with satin pipings. The body is of the Red- 
ingote style; the overskirt is draped sideways, is well 
pleated and piped with satin. The uudorskirt is com¬ 
posed of bouillonnts and gathered flounces. Quantities 
required : 14 yds. cachemire ; 2 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(214).—The Olivette Jacket double-breasted, 
tailor-made. This is a very becoming and stylish gar¬ 
ment, and will take 21 yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(696).—The Rubens Jacket, trimmed with 
velvet revere. It is double-breasted, and will require 
21 yds. cloth ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(397).—The Lamballe, an elegant visite 
mantle of cloth with moire bows and plisses , and richly 
trimmed with passementerie. It will require 3 yds. 
cloth; 2 yds. moirf ; 8 yds. cord ; 2 yds. passementerie ; 
12 large passementerie buttons. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(393).—TheWodehouse Promenade Costume. 
The jaoket and the underskirt are made of woollen 
material, and the overskirt of brocht. The jacket is 
round at back, well-fitting, with a long cape and turn¬ 
down collar, trimmed with braid. The overskirt is 
elegantly draped back and front over a long plissi 
underskirt. Quantities required : 11 yds. woollen ma¬ 
terial ; 41 yds. brochi ; 18 yds. braid; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(399).—The Fiennes Redingote Jaoket, 
double-breasted, with a narrow stand-up collar. The 
back seam may be left slightly open if desired; the 
seam at waist must be carried all round. In the back 
view the line has been omitted. Will take 5 yds. cloth, 
single width ; 24 buttons. 


Fig. 3.—(401).—The Mavia Mantle of velours brochJ , 
trimmed with chenille fringe all round and down the 
front; the cape is trimmed with Spanish laoe. This 
elegant mantle will require 8 yds. broch*; 7 yds. lace; 
6 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 4.—(402).—The Fremantle Cloak of black cache, 
mire, trimmed back and front with satin bouillonnt 
and fringe. Will take 5 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. satin; 
5 yds. passementerie ; 5 yds. fringe. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 

A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


CHAPTER II. 

ALICE IS CROSS-EXAMINED. 

LL tyrants, domestic and otherwise, 
have need of spies, and Mrs. 
Hamilton, who was somewhat of 
a tyrant in her capacity as mis¬ 
tress of Dangerficld Vicarage, had 
her special spy and tale-bearer 
snugly located within the ivy- 
covered walls, in the person of a sleek and 
smug-looking parlor-maid, Matilda Tippin by 
name. 

The bower of this young person, very high 
up among the red old chimney stacks of the 
Vicarage looked, with the eye of a little win¬ 
dow, over the trees of the lawn, and through 
the grassy shrubbery-walk. 

Matilda Tippin, having heard from simple 
Jane, the housemaid, the evening before, that 
young Mr. Guest of Deepton had given her a 
letter for Miss Alice, was on the look-out, and 
while the rest of the Vicarage household was 
yet w r rappcd in slumber on that dewy summer 
morning, prim Matilda Tippin had kept watch, 
and had been rewarded by seeing first Harry 
Guest, walking quickly along the water-path, 
and then her young mistress’s flying figure as 
it scudded down the shrubbery-walk to keep 
the last tryst with her lover. 

It was a part of Matilda Tippin’s duty to 
attend as body-servant upon Mrs. Hamilton, 
and during the course of that morning’s 
toilet this invaluable servant told her story, 
thus giving her mistress the key to the enigma 
of Alice’s unusual absence at the ringing of 
the bell for prayers. 

Matilda Tippin had kinsfolk in Deepton, and 
possessed many interesting items to eke out 
her story concerning Miss Alice and Mr. Harry 
Guest, news which she had picked up from time 
to time in her visits to the little town, and 
which lost nothing of their significance by the 
manner of her recital. 
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, Mrs. Hamilton was, therefore, well primed 
with facts wherewith to tax her recalcitrant 
niece when that young lady should respond to 
her summons, and meanwhile she waited in 
her room with a grim look on her hard face 
until Alice made her appearance. 

Poor Harry Guest, youthful, debonnair and 
thoughtless, was no favorite with stately Mrs. 
Hamilton. She had known him for a year or 
two rather intimately, for he had joined the 
Dangerfield village choir con amove, and walked 
two miles and back every Sunday to sing in 
the services, and was never absent from the 
week-night practice. Mrs. Hamilton herself 
trained the choir, taking great pride in it, and 
she was at first inclined to believe that a pure 
love for Church music, and for her choir in 
particular, was the cause of Harry Guest’s 
devotion. 

Little by little, however, a doubt grew in 
her mind; the young man’s glance often wan¬ 
dered from hymn-book or psalter in practising 
time to the slender figure seated at the har¬ 
monium, and often when Mrs. Hamilton asked 
him some all-important question concerning 
the work in hand, his eyes were fixed on the 
fair face of Alice Liddell, the accompanyist. 

From the time that her suspicions were first 
aroused Mrs. Hamilton set herself, silently and 
determinately, to thwart the young man’s 
hopes. Harry Guest was too clear-sighted 
(though in love) to mistake the lady’s feelings 
towards him, and with the hot impetuosity of 
youth ho offended yet more deeply by showing 
Mrs. Hamilton that he was aware of her tactics, 
and meant to do his best to defeat them. 

Once only did her aunt speak to Alice Liddell 
on the subject of her unacknowledged lover, 
and then in terms so severe and uncompro¬ 
mising that Alice’s heart sank within her, and 
with that tendency to self-repression—almost 
deceit—which is inherent in timid natures, she 
checked the expressions of appeal she was 
about to make for Mrs. Hamilton’s indulgence 
in the matter, and retired within herself. 

But she continued to see her lover, sometimes 
by chance in the busy little streets of Deepton, 
oftener still by appointment in the hazel copse 
by tlie brookside in Dangerfield Chase. 

Vainly had Harry Guest implored her to 
suffer him to ask her father’s sanction to their 
love. He felt mean and cowardly in meeting 
the vicar's daughter by stealth, but time and 
use deadened this feeling in his heart, and as 
his prospects were of the vaguest, and his pre¬ 
sent means only conspicuous by their absence, 
he felt that he could hardly ask the father of 


such a lovely girl as Alice Liddell for his 
daughter’s hand, knowing well that the father’s 
first question would refer to his ability to sup¬ 
port a wife. 

He had cherished vague hopes of help and ad¬ 
vancement from his master and patron, Mr. 
Marston, the lawyer of Deepton, who had had the 
charge of his education, and who had received 
him into his office as a junior clerk the week after 
he left Deepton Grammar School, but these 
vague hopes had now vanished in thin air. 
He had pressed Mr. Marston to tell him some¬ 
thing of his early history, of his parents, of 
friends who might, perchance, interest them¬ 
selves in his favor, but a few curt sentences 
from the hard old lawyer had dissipated his 
vague dreams. 

“ Look here, my lad,” Mr. Marston said, 
when Harry had made his appeal in his bright, 
impetuous fashion, ” look here, my lad, don’t 
ask me any more questions about your parents, 
if you don’t want to hear unpleasant facts. 
It was a good thing for you that they both 
died before you were old enough to know the 
disgrace which they brought on you. Remem¬ 
ber you have no money, but you can work. 
Your father’s name, if I'told it to you, would 
be a drawback to your getting honest employ¬ 
ment, so make the best of the name and chance 
I have given you.” 

James Marston lied to the lad when he said 
this, but the cruel words worked their effect. 
Harry Guest sought to know no more about 
his parents. 

“ I will make a name and money for myself,” 
he cried, in the fervour of his fresh undaunted 
youth. 

“ Do, if you can,” was the chilling reply, but 
the cold words had no power to vex Harry 
Guest. 

He would make name and wealth, and when 
he offered these to Alice Liddell there would 
be no question of those doubtful parents. If 
there were verily disgrace about their names— 
and Mr. Marston could have no motive for de¬ 
ceiving him, he thought—it was better that 
he should not know of it. It would only hin¬ 
der him in his upward path, drag him back in 
his climbing after wealth and honor. Doubt 
he could and would endure: it might even 
spur him on to more arduous endeavours after 
an assured status among his fellow men, but 
certain knowledge of disgrace would paralyse 
his best endeavours, and drown the hopeful 
aims of his youth in the dark waters of despair. 

So, finding that Mr. Marston had no quixotic 
views of adopting him, taking him into part- 
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nership, or otherwise providing for him, Harry 
Guest, inspired by mighty first love, turned 
him about to make a better thing of his life 
than he was likely ever to do in such a small, 
behind-the-times place as Deepton. 

A letter from his old playmate and chum, 
Sidney Darrell, decided his plans. 

Sidney Darrell was one of the lucky few who 
had made a good thing of going to California, 
and he wrote a glowing account of his success¬ 
ful and adventurous life to Harry Guest, 
warmly urging him to “come across the 
herring-pond and try his luck too.” 

To a heart and soul like Harry Guest’s the 
temptation was a strong one. It would have 
had great charms to the most home-keeping 
youth, and in Harry’s case the glamour was 
more powerful, because he saw at the end of a 
successful year or two the sure and certain re¬ 
ward of his toil—home, love, and Alice. 

His mind was soon made up, his simple plans 
easily arranged, Sidney Darrell communicated 
with, and all things in readiness for his depar¬ 
ture. His parting with his betrothed we have 
seen, and he was already steaming away on the 
first stage of his outward-bound journey when 
Alice, trembling and terror-stricken, sought 
her aunt’s room, to undergo the cross-examina¬ 
tion which she felt was imminent. 

Mrs. Hamilton was seated at her desk as 
Alice entered the room, and she pointed to a 
chair without speaking, and continued her 
writing for a few minutes after her niece was 
seated, in obedience to her mute command. 

At length she put down her pen, pushed 
aside the half-covered sheet, and turned to 
Alice. 

“You know what I have to say to you, 
Alice,” she began, in cold, severe tones. 

“I—I do not think-,” stammered the 

blushing girl. 

“ Yes, Alice, you are quite aware of the pur¬ 
pose I had in sending for you this morning. 
Do not seek to deuy anything, for 1 know all. 
I know where you were this morning. Now 
tell me, without prevarication, how far have 
matters gone between you and Mr. Guest P ” 

“We are engaged,” faltered Alice, still 
blushing furiously. 

“ You are engaged ! ” was the contemptuous 
reply, “ and how long has this interesting en- 
gagement been going on ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” said the poor girl, con¬ 
founded by the harsh manner of her questioner, 

“ Nor does it matter,” replied Mrs. Hamilton, 
“ since the matter must end here.” 

“ Oh, aunt,” cried Alice, “ it is impossible. 


I am promised to Harry. I could not break it 
off. It would kill me.” 

A deadly paleness spread over the girl’s face, 
and she gasped aloud in her strong emotion. 

Mrs. Hamilton rose in alarm, and supported 
the half-fainting figure. Her native good sense 
warned her not to push matters too far. She 
remembered such a look on another’s face 
fifteen years before : on the face of this girl’s 
mother, when she was treated with harshness 
and suspicion, and Alice Liddell’s mother had 
died very young. 

“ I must not say more now,” she thought, 
and she stroked the girl’s head with an unwon- 
tedly gentlo hand, till Alice looked up and 
smiled. 

“I will not scold you to-day, Alice,” she 
said, trying to smile back into the gentle eyes 
that looked so pleadingly into her own, “ but I 
must ask you one question. Do you intend to 
correspond with this young man P ” 

“ I suppose he will write,” faltered Alice. 

“ And you will reply P ” 

“ I suppose so.” 

“ And when do you expect to receive his first 
letter ? ” 

“ He said he would post one to-night at 
Liverpool. Ho sails to-morrow.” 

“ And you p ” 

“ I cannot write until he gives me a fixed 
address in America.” 

“ That is well,” replied Mrs. Hamilton. 
“ Alice, I do not wish to be hard with you, but 
promise me one thi jg. You will not send any 
written communication to this young man un¬ 
less I have first seen it.” 

“ Oh, Aunt Anna,” cried the girl in alarm. 

“ I mean it, Alice.” was the stern reply. 
“ Young Guest’s family is unknown to us. He 
has no friends with whom we are acquainted, 
and I should be doing less than my duty to 
your father and yourself if I did not insist upon 
this.” 

“ Then,” said Alice, timidly, after a few 
minutes’ pause, “ do I understand that you 
will sanction our engagement if I let you see 
our correspondence ? ” 

“ I have no wish to read Mr. Guest’s epistles,” 
was the frigid reply. 

“ But,” pursued the girl, “ in reading mine 
you mean that you will-” 

“I will commit myself to nothing, Alice,” 
replied Mrs. Hamilton, in a cold decided tone, 
“ but if Mr. Guest furnishes you with an ad¬ 
dress on his arrival in America, I must cer¬ 
tainly see your reply to that communication.” 

“ And papa-? ” 
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“ I shall not trouble your papa with any men¬ 
tion of the subject until I see how matters are 
likely to turn out. Now go back to your sister, 
and try as far as you can to dismiss the subject 
from your mind. I am going to Deepton this 
morning, and shall expect to see your face 
quite calm and untroubled when we meet at 
luncheon.” 

Mrs. Hamilton waved her hand with a gesture 
of dismissal, and Alice Liddell turned sorrow¬ 
fully away, not to the drawing-room where 
Christina still waited for her unfinished lesson, 
but to her bed-room, where, with the door 
locked upon her, she gave full vent to the sor¬ 
row of her young heart. 

Ah! if that heart had been stronger, braver 
than it was, how much of sorrow had been 
spared for Alice Liddell and for others. Had 
she taken her heart in her hand with all its 
love and its grief, and gone to her father, who 
alone of all the world had the right to control 
her—if she had told him of her young lover, 
and sought his counsel and protection, all 
might have been well with her. 

Mr. Liddell was a bookworm—a visionary, 
perhaps. His young wife had faded before 
his eyes, and he had never marked the paling 
cheeks and dwindling figure, but ho had loved 
her, and if she had complained to him of the 
tyranny of his sister, then newly-widowed and 
an inmate of their home, he would have be¬ 
stirred himself on behalf of his wife, and last¬ 
ing peace would have been restored to their 
hearthstone. But the wife kept silence from 
love, as now the daughter kept silence from 
cowardice, and so the one man whose duty it 
was to have guarded and sheltered these ten¬ 
der women of his own from harm, was the last 
to hear of any discomfort which befell them. 

But Alice was to blame, as all cowards are to 
blame, whether moral or physical; she drew 
her garment over tho wound in her heart, 
which was dropping blood at every step, and 
kept silence, while the one friend in all the 
world who might have helped her—her own 
father—pored over his book unconscious that 
his child’s heart was aching almost to death. 


CHAPTER III. 


MR. MARSTON 3 OFFICE. 


Mr. Marston, the solicitor of Deepton, was 
sitting in his office on the same morning, im¬ 
mersed in his business letters. 

A smart-looking clerk who supplied Harry 
Guest’s place from time to time entered the 
room in response to his master’s summons, and 
departed to fulfil instructions. 





At length the first rush of business seemed 
over, and Mr. Marston leaned back in his chair 
as if to snatch a few minutes* rest from his 
labors. His limbs indeed reposed, but it was 
easy to see from the concentrated look of tho 
eyes and forehead, that the lawyer’s brain was 
far from resting. 

After a few minutes ho took from an open 
drawer in his desk a letter. It was a farewell 
epistle from Harry Guest, thanking tho only 
friend of his boyhood for the protection affor¬ 
ded to his helpless infancy, and for the educa¬ 
tion which, at least, placed him on a level with 
other working men. 44 I go with a good heart, 
Mr. Marston,” the letter concluded, 44 and if I 
ever come back a rich man I hope you will let 
me repay you the money part of the debt I 
owe you. Your kindness I can never repay, 
the more especially as I have always had a fear 
that my poor parents must have involved you 
in trouble of some hind.” 

The letter fell from tho lawyer’s hand, and 
a spasm as of acute pain came over his face. 

“ 4 Trouble of some kind,’ ” he muttered, 
“ ah, my fine young fellow, they brought me 
such trouble as you can never understand with 
your sunshiny, shallow nature. Your pool* 
parents ! ” 

There was a mocking sound in the harsh 
laugh which fell from his thin lips, but he 
checked his uncanny mirth as a knock sounded 
at his door. 

The clerk entered, obedient to his permission. 
“ A lady to see you, sir,” he said, presenting 
a card. 

“ Mrs. Hamilton , Dangerfield Vicarage ,” read 
tho lawyer. 44 Show the lady in, Simpson.” 

Mr. Marston was well acquainted in a sur¬ 
face fashion, with the comely, haughty-looking 
lady who was ushered in obsequiously by 
Simpson. They had been in the habit of meet¬ 
ing any time this twenty years at the various 
dinners and other reunions by which Deepton 
cemented the chains of friendship between 
itself and the country round. Besides this, 
the connection between the lawyer and tho 
Vicarage household had been the closer on 
account of the various charities which the 
absent Sir Robert Dangerfield desired his 
agent to have distributed among the Danger- 
field poor, in which good work the vicar and 
his family naturally assisted. 

44 This is an unexpected pleasure, Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton,” said the lawyer, handing his visitor a 
chair. 

* 4 1 was in Deepton this morning on ordinary 
business, Mr. Marston,” repliod the lady, 44 and 
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I call upon you to ask a few questions on a 
delicate subject/* 

“ I am at your service, madam/* replied the 
lawyer, with a grave bow. 

44 My business refers to a young gentleman 
until lately, I believe, employed in your office— 
Mr. Guest/* 

Mr. Marston bowed, but did not reply, and 
Mrs. Hamilton continued: 

“ He has now left your employment, I be¬ 
lieve.** 

44 He has/* was the terse reply. 

44 Can you furnish me with any particulars 
as to his antecedents, his parents, or other con¬ 
nections P ** 

44 Why do you ask, Mrs. Hamilton ? ** 

44 I will be frank with you, Mr. Marston/* 
replied the lady. 44 It has come to my know¬ 
ledge that Mr. Guest has been clandestinely 
paying attentions to my niece, Miss Liddell. 
He joined the Dangerfield Choir a year or so 
ago, and it was doubtless during that slight 
connection with us that the attachment between 
the two young people was formed.’* 

44 I understand,” said Mr. Marston, gravely. 

“ You are aware that though my niece has 
no fortune, her family connections on both 
sides (her mother, as you know, was the daughter 
of a peer) warrant us in desiring a suitable 
marriage for her/* 

44 Certainly.** 

“I daresay you will also remember, Mr. 
Marston, that Alice Liddell is a very beautiful 

girl, and may, therefore, marry well if-** 

14 If,” supplemented Mr. Marston, 41 she does 
not get into an undesirable entanglement. I 
understand.” 

44 And this young man P *’ hazarded the lady. 
44 Is about as unsuitable a match aB she could 
possibly'meet with.” 

44 1 feared as much,” replied Mrs. Hamilton; 
44 then his parents, his connections, I conclude 
are- 

44 Mrs. Hamilton, young Harry Guest.has no 
parents or connections. I am not at liberty to 
speak to you of his affairs, more especially as 
you so fully recognise the unsuitability of his 
entering your family, but this much I can 
assure you, they will not bear close inspection. 
If Harry Guest marries,'it ought to be when 
he comes to years of discretion, and then only 
when he has chosen a wife with means and 
power to help him forward in the world.” 

44 And/’ said Mrs. Hamilton, quietly, 44 you 
are, I believe, his only friend at present P ’* 

44 Exactly/* 

44 Then I am to understand that you would 


not use your influence to promote his marriage 
with my niece/* 

44 Certainly not.” 

44 In fact, that your influence would bo used 
against it P ** 

44 My influence, if I had any, which I have 
not, would certainly be used to prevent such a 
marriage.” 

“That is all, Mr. Marston, thank you. I 
have a great respect for you, and bo has my 
brother, and I wished to know exactly how you 
felt about the matter. I have not discussed it 
with Mr. Liddell, nor shall I now do so, for so 
unsuitable an engagement cannot be cancelled 
too soon.” 

44 Miss Alice will do better,” was the dry re¬ 
joinder, and Mr. Marston dismissed the sub¬ 
ject. 44 1 have news this morning which will 
electrify Deepton and Dangerfield, and I will 
let you be the first to hear it, Mrs. Hamilton. 
Sir Robert Dangerfield is coming to live at the 
Chase. Ho is on his way home now.” 

t t t t • 

Mrs. Hamilton drove rapidly back to Danger- 
field Vicarage after her interview with the 
Deepton lawyer. Her purpose had been to 
discover whether Mr. Marston had any inten¬ 
tion of providing for Harry Guest—a not un¬ 
likely thing, as it seemed to her, seeing that 
the old mail was a rich bachelor without kith 
or kin. If the accumulated wealth which 
made Mr. Marston a considerable man in 
Deepton wore, at any future time, to enrich 
Harry Guest, then Alice might become his 
wife, but it behoved her, she felt, to make sure 
of this. 

She had made sure—that it was not to be, 
and her mind was made up concerning Alice 
and her lover. Thero should be no violent 
opposition, but little by little, like water drop¬ 
ping on a stone, she meant that the tie between 
the lovers should be worn away. 

And always while she mused, during her 
drive, Mr. Mars ton’s news recurred to her 
mind,— 

44 Sir Robert Dangerfield is coming to live at 
the Chase.” 

When Mrs. Hamilton left him, Mr. Marston 
gave himself up to profound thought, unplea¬ 
sant thought it would seem, from the grave 
and sullen expression of his countenance. 

But when the noon-day chimes broke on the 
silence he rose from his seat, and pushed away 
Harry Guest’s letter, which until now had lain 
open before him. 

44 Why should I spare him P ** he muttered, 
with a lowering brow, 44 why should I be ten- 
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der to him and his callow love-story P Was 
she so tender to me and to my love that I should 
have pity on her son, and help him to his 
heart’s desire P ” 

(To he continued.) 


NOT DIVIDED. 

Not when between ns roll the waters dark 
Of that vast sea whose name we whisper, Death, 
Will love die ont for ns, its vital spark 
Hath better, higher life than mortal breath. 

Not all the awful silence of the grave, 

The desolating darkness of the tomb, 

Shall fright the spirits love hath made so brave, 
For heart will comfort heart in that dread gloom. 

If for a brief, blank moment clasping hands 
Part and are parted in the awful strife, 

If for a breath-space one lone spirit stands 
Upon the confines of this lower life, 

Love yet will speak, love yet will make reply, 

Still not divided, though Death p&sseth by. 

Not when the oommon task-work of the earth 
Is ohanged for other, limitless and strange, 

Will those sweet sympathies which had their birth 
In labour wrought together, suffer change. 

We who have toiled in unison all day, 

Humbly observant of good end in view, 

Shall find new labour in a better way, 

And, not divided, work good work and true. 
Beyond that sea too deep for plummet’s sound, 
Through the fair portals of eternal day, 

Where power no limit hath, nor wisdom bound, 

In that bright “region very far away,” 

Shall we, secure from fear of banishment, 

Still, not divided, work and bo content. 

From “ Poems and Sonnets,” by Habbibtt Stockalt.. 


BRITISH WOOLLEN INDUSTRIES. 

A viry interesting meeting was held in the after¬ 
noon of Feb. 14th, by the kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor, in the Egyptian Hall of the Mansion House, 
to consider the question of encouraging British 
woollen manufactures. The Lord Mayor was the 
president, and among the company were the Duke of 
Manchester, the Marquis of Salisbury, K.G., the 
Earl of Jersey, Lord Arthur Hill, M.P., Colonel 
Paget, M.P., Mr. Pell, M.P., Mr. Heneage, M.P., Sir 
Massey Lopes, M.P., Mr. Duckham, M.P., Mr. 
Ecroyd, M.P., Mr. Walter Long, M.P., Sir John 
Ennis, Mr. Cropper, M P., Colonel Tottenham, M.P,, 
Sir A. Sassoon, Colonel North, M.P., Admiral Dun¬ 
can, Mr. James Whitehead, Mr. Alderman Fowler, 
M.P., Sir B. T. Brandreth Gibbs, Mr. Coleridge 
Kennard, Mr. Shoriff Ogg, Ac., Ac., and representa¬ 
tives of many of the wholesale and retail woollen and 
drapery establishments in the metropolis. Among 
the ladies present were the Lady Mayoress, the 
Countess of Bective, Maria Marchioness of Ailesbury, 
the Countess of Mayo, the Countess De La Warr, 
Mrs. Ogg, the Countess of Ilchester, the Countess of 
Dartrey, Lady Adeliza Manners, Lady Augustus 
Hervey, Lady Catherine Vane, Lady Lisgar, Lady 
Denison, Lady Benedict, Hon. Mrs. Edward Stan¬ 
hope, Lady Doreen Long, Lady Charlotte Fletcher, 
Lady Peek, Lady Florence Barnardiston, the Dowager 
Countess of Mar, Hon. Mrs. Albany Erskine, Lady 
Vane, Lady Ingilby, Lady Mary Egerton, Lady Heu- 




niker, Hon. Mrs. Napier, Hon. Mrs. PolhiU Turner, 
Ac., Ac. 

The Lord Mayor opened the proceedings in a few 
telling words, and was followed by Mr. J. A. Mitchell, 
who furnished some valuable statistics as to the pre¬ 
sent and former sales of British wools. 

The Marqnis of Salisbury, who was most warmly 
received, then made a very able speech on the ques¬ 
tion. in which his lordship, after some humorous re¬ 
marks on fashion in general, said :—“ This gigantic 
force—this hidden and anonymous power, like all 
other powers, wa9 open to influence, to motives, to 
representations, or at least to entreaty ; and, there¬ 
fore, part of their object was to address those in 
whose hands the decrees of fashion rested, to entreat 
them to have regard to, in determining the fashions, 
something more important than the taste or caprice 
of the moment, viz., to the great material needs whioh 
the hour had brought forth—the interests of those 
classes, which, by every consideration of patriotism, 
they were bound to regard .... Perhaps they 
might be successful in producing an insurrection 
.They might persuade the ladies of Eng¬ 
land even if it was not the fashion, to see that goods 
that came of British origin, and which had given em¬ 
ployment to numbers of British artisans, farmers, 
and labourers, were worthy of their consideration and 
their preference. Of course they need not ask if they 
would prefer the worse to the better. They were not 
asking if they would set aside any solid recommenda¬ 
tions which any particular class of foreign goods 
might have : but in respect to the enormous mass of 
their purchases which were merely dictated by those 
motives which collectively went together under the 
name of fashion, they did ask that they would 
remember that there was something more important 
than the gratification of their own taste, however le¬ 
gitimate a gratification it might be. Something more 
important than that depended upon their purchases, 
namely, that each one of them, as they made selec¬ 
tions, did, in his or her sphere of proportion, deter¬ 
mine whether large bodies of English artisans and of 
English agriculturists should flourish or decay; 
whether industries should be permanent which had 
given employment and comfort to great numbers, or 
whether they should die away; whether sources of 
prosperity in the country should flow on with a new 
and abundant volume, or whether in respect of some 
of the most important branches they should dry up. 
Ho need not dwell further upon the considerations 
which the size of the meeting and the names of those 
present, and the vigour the movement has assumed, 
would enforce more completely than words he could 
use would do. Ho felt, however, convinced that in 
appealing to the ladies of the country he need not lay 
stress upon such considerations, for if they had 
hitherto passed them by it was because they had 
never thought the preference they made had any 
important national bearing, and he thought they 
would willingly sacrifice any feelings or any caprice— 
if he might use the word—which had hitherto guided 
their choice, in order to ensure the constant and sus¬ 
taining industries of those classes who, in the few 
years past, had suffered so deeply, and on whose wel¬ 
fare and good feeling the prosperity and greatness of 
all the classes in the Empire depended.” 

After able speeches from Sir Massey Lopes, M.P., 
Mr. Cropper, M.P., Mr. Ecroyd, M.P., Mr. Duck- 
ham, M.P., Mr. Pell, M.P., and Colonel Tottenham, 
M P., 

Mr. Henry Mitchell moved : “ That the best thanks 
of this meeting be given to their Boyal Highnesses 
and other ladies who have so cordially co-operated 
with the Countess of Bective in promoting the objects 
of the Association, and request them to continue 
their laudable exertions until the object bo fully ob¬ 
tained.” 

Mr. Foster seconded the motion, which was carried, 
Lord Arthur Hill replying on behalf of the associa¬ 
tion. 
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The Marquis of Salisbury then proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Lord Mayor in room of Lord Bective, 
who was unable to be present, saying there was no ob¬ 
ject over which the Lord Mayor had the opportunity to 
preside in which his efforts had been more worthily 
bestowed. 

Sir Robert Carden, M.P. seconded, and the Lord 
Mayor replying, brought the proceedings to a close. 

Doubtless the movement, in which the Countess of 
Bective has worked so admirably, will have received a 

S owerful impetus from this largely-attended and in- 
uential meeting, and her ladyship has earned the 
praise and thanks of all Englishmen and English¬ 
women who love their country and its interests, by 
her spirited and patient endeavours to benefit the 
community at large. 


Court antr §!ife. 

P E understand that the Queen’s physicians 
desire a change of air and comparative rest 
for Her Majesty for a few weeks, and it is, 
therefore, the intention of the Queen to go 
in March to Mentone. All loyal subjects will, we are 
sure, unite in the earnest hope that this step will 
prove of lasting benefit to the health of our beloved 
Sovereign. Her Majesty will be accompanied by 
H.R.H. the Princess Beatrice. The Queen held a 
Drawing Room at Buckingham Palace on Feb. 17th, 
after which date the Court removed to Windsor. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with the three princesses, are at Marlborough 
House for the season. Their sons, Princes Albert 
Victor and George of Wales are on their homeward 
way, and they are to visit Egypt among other places. 

The Princess Christian has returned from her visit 
to the German Crown Prince and Princess. H.R.H. 
Prince Christian remained for a longer stay in Berlin. 

The Duchess of Connaught is rapidly recovering 
her strength, and remains at present at Windsor 
Castle. 

The marriage of H.R.H. Prince Leopold (Duke of 
Albany) with Princess H<5l6ne of Waldeck Pyrmont 
will take place in March at Windsor. It is probable 
that the King and Queen of the Netherlands, as well 
as the prinoely parents of the bride, will be present 
at the interesting oeremony. H.S.H. the Princess 
H£16ne has been on a visit to the Queen at Windsor 
Castle. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress of Austria has 
enjoyed very good sport with the various paoks of 
hounds in North Shropshire and North Staffordshire. 
Her Majesty is staying at her last year’s quarters— 
Combermere Abbey, Wrenbury, the seat of Viscount 
Combermere. 

The marriage of Mr. A’Court, eldest son of Mr. A’ 
Court Repington, to Miss Mellony Catherine, second 
daughter of the late Col. Scobell, of the Abbey, Per- 
shore, and niece of Mrs. Higford Burr of Aldermaston, 
took place at St. Peter’s Eaton Square, on Feb. 11th. 

The romains of the Earl of Lonsdale, who died at 
his residence in Carlton House Terrace on Feb. 8th, 
were interred on the 14th in the family mausoleum at 
Lowther Castle. The deceased peer, who was in his 
27th year, died from inflammation of the lungs. He 
married, in 1878, Lady Constance Gladys Herbert, 
sister of the Earl of Pembroke, and leaves an infant 
daughter, born in 1831. The late earl’s title devolves 
on his brother, the Hon. Hugh Lowther, who is mar¬ 
ried to Lady Grace, sister of the present Marquis of 
Huntley. 



Cjje %era antr Create. 

i All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing - 
ton , W., and marked “ Theatrical Department.” 

HER MAJESTY'S. 

Mr. Carl Rosa’s English Opera Company are doing 
well here. Among the works produced during the 
month we have had Balfe’s Moro, Benedict’s Lily of 
KiUamey , Wagner’s Tannhauser, also Lohengrin , 
Mignon , Faust , Ac., Ac. The popular prices and 
other concessions, coupled with the nature of the per¬ 
formance, render the scheme a worthy one, and de¬ 
serving of the success it has won. 

DBU&Y LANE. 

Robinson Crusoe , the wonderful pantomime, has 
taken a fresh lease of life, and with new dresses, new 
effects, new jokes, new songs, and new dances, has 
entered upon a second edition, which promises to last 
until German Opera shall claim the “national theatre” 
for its own. 

THE HAYMARKET. 

Ours, with its powerful cast and the attraction of 
Mrs. Langtry, continues to fill this charming house, 
and affords a real artistic treat to its many patrons. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

The Lights o’ London shine on, and the time seems 
as far off as ever when they are to be turned down, or 
put out. The excellence of the plot, the smartness 
of the dialogue, the perfection of the sconery, and the 
first-rate acting, combine to make Mr. G. R. Sims’s 
play a signal success. 

THE GLOBE. 

On Feb. 20th The Cynic gave way for the production 
of Mankind , the great sensational drama Dy Messrs. 
Paul Meritt and George Conquest, which was such a 
succoss at the Surrey Theatre before Christmas. 
Mr. G eorge Conquest appears in his original character, 
Daniel Groodge, a really wonderful creation, and is 
well supported by Messrs. Kyrle Bellew, Rosier, 
Cruikshank, Wilton, and Hamilton, with MoBdames 
Marie Litton, Goldney, Claremont, H. Claremont, 
Meredith, and little Katie Barry. 

Two Roses is still running at the Lyceum, and 
Taken from Life at the Adelphi ; The Squire and 
The Colonel charm their respective admirers at the 
St. James’s and the Prince op Wales’s, and The 
School for Scandal draws well at the Vaudeville. 
Aladdin at the Gaiety, Manola at the Strand, and 
the Mascotte at the Comedy have a fair share of pub¬ 
lic favor, which they seom likely to hold for a long 
time. Sadler’s Wells has re-opened under the 
management of Mr. M. Robson, with the powerful 
drama A Faithful Heart. Mother-in-Law still attracts 
at the Opera Comique, and Pluto preceded by Frou- 
Frou at the Royalty. A new play by Mr. Buraand, 
entitled The Manager, has been producedat the Court, 
the performance being preceded by My Little Qirl , a 
new comedietta by Dion G. Boucicault. 


\ 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 

Once more—and because no one can repeat a good 
thing too often—we desire to say a word in praise of 
the above delightful preparation. All who desire 
sound and white teeth should use it, and we are con¬ 
vinced that anyone, old or young, who has once taken 
to it will never discontinue it. Health depends in a 
great measure on the state of the teeth, and the ex¬ 
istence of a powder which is so pleasant in its use, and 
so beneficial in its results as Rowlands’ Odonto, or 
Pearl Dentifice, is indeed a blessing. 


CORR ESPONDE NCE. 

* # Owing to press of matter we are compelled, 


this month, to answer our correspondents by post. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and 9d. Each, 

Comprise oil the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These*patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. _ ... . 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM FEB. 28th. TO MARCH 31st., 1882. 

fgr XN (ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, causod by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Lillies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it , in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is ltd. each 
pattern. We provide envelopes without charge. 
Stamps for postage must be sent with the order. 

In CON8EQUENCE OF THE GREAT INCREA8E 
OF BUSINE88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
li&t on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

AT. D .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letter 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must De paid for. 

•••: PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 311 inches only, 
unless otherwise stated* 


DRBSSKS AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE 8TATED. 

H.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. Now style, 
with yoke. 

K. —The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 

buttoning at back. 

L. —The Ardilauu Costume. Full body with yoke 

and waistbelt, draped tablier and bouffant. 
N.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonaise Priucesee with hood, 
p.—The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 
blouse Bodice, with belt aud upper skirt. 

Q, —The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 

at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

R. —Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tuuique, 

with waistbelt. 

8.—Lawn Tennis Tuuique, (Piuafore style). 

T.—Princesse Dress with long full traiu. 

No. 43d.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium traiu, moderately full at back. 
Large-steed Patterns. 

„ 495.—Princesse Dress tor a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

#f 496.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

M 53.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style* 

„ 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 
f# 5 b.— Princesse Night Dress. 

U2.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 
„ 154.—The Znrd Polonaise Princesse. 6d. 

M 169a.— The Clarissa Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waistbelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ Q.—Swiss Belt for gathered Boil ice. 3d. 

„ 190.—The Hervey Costume. Polonaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders and sleeves. 6*1. 

#> 196.—The Guichd Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck aud waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve. 6d. 


SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

„ 213.—TheTremnyne Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, 
and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 214.—The Rosse Costume. Double-breasted jacket 
and upper skirt. 6d. 


„ 215.—The Dartrey Costume. Body, slashed sleeve, 
tuuique and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 224.—The Wilfreda Promenade Costume; corsage 
aud tuuique. 9d. 

„ 225.—The Granville Polonaise-and Scarf. 6d. 

„ 226.—*1 he Surtees Black Silk Costume, Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 227.—The Pauline Costume. Corsage, with puffed 
sleeve. 6d. 

„ 227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies’ size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

„ 242.—Seaside Covtume. 7d. 

„ 243.—Costume for a young lady of 16. 6d. 

„ 244.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
style. 7*1. 

„ 245.—Little Girl’s Blouse. 3d. 

OCTOBER, 1891. 

„ 246.—Promenade Costume. Corsage, tuuique and 
scarf. 9d. 

„ 247.—The Percy Visiting or Carriage Costume. 
Pointed Corsage, upper skirt aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 248.—The Hilda Promenade Costume. Corsage and 
tuuique skirt. 9d. 

„ 249.—The Gainsborough Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage aud tnuique. 6d. 

„ 250.—Carriage Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Florentia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt ,and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suissebelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 253.—lteeeptiou Toilette. Corsage and draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 

„ 254.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

„ 275.—Promeuade Toilette. 9d. 

„ 276.—Promenade Toilette. 6d. 

„ 277.—Promeuade Toilette. 6d. 

„ 204.—Promenade Costume. 6 J. 

„ 267.—Matinde, Jacket only. 6d. 

„ 186.—Dressing Gown. 6d. 

,, 268.—Promenade Costume. 9d. 

f , 269.—Beige Costume. 9d. 

„270.—Promenade Toilette. 6d. 

„ 272.—Morning Costume. 6d. 

„ 273a. —Viritiug Costume. 9d. 

„ 274a.— Costume for Home. 9J. 

NOVEMBER, 1881. 

„ 278—The Beclive Promeuade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tunique. 9d. 

„ 279.—The Stockholm Visite. 61. 

„ 28D.—The Alington Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Basqne Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

„ 281.—The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise aud 
bonffnnt. 9d. 

„ 284.—The Alberta Visite. 6d. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Morning Costume. Skirt draperies, 
aud bouffant. 6d. 

„ 286.—Tbc Cam«»ys Toilette. 6d. 

„ 288.—The Frederica Princesse Costume. 6d. 

,, 289.—Tbo Edgcumbe Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 290.—The HeadJPort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 2»1a.— The Beatrice Costume. 91. 

„ 2D4.—The Maud : a young Lady’s Costume. 6d. 

„ 295.—Younr Lady’s Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 296.—The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

DECEMBER, 1881. 

„ 298.—The Alicia Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant, 9d. 

„ 301 .—The D .isy Ball Toilette. 6d. 

,, 302,—Theatre aud Dinner Costume of black velvet 
aud satin. 9d. 

„ 303.—The Heathcoto Reception Toilette. 

,. 304.—The Ruperta Promenade Costume. 6d. 

„ 306.—The Argyll Promeuade Dress. Corsage, folded 
tunic, aud draperies. 6d. 

,,307.—The Theodosia, a Young Lady’s Visiting 
Toilette. 6d. 

„ 309.—The Louise Walking Costnme for velvet and 
satin. Long polonaise. 6d. 

„ 400.—The Ilcliester Visiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6d. 

„ 319,—The Athole Promenade Costume. D.B. Cor¬ 
sage. cape, and upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 320.—The Mildred Promeuade Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6d. 

JANUARY, 1882. 

„ 323.—The Helene Prom enable Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, aud bouffant. 6d. 

„324.—The Lascelles Visi'iug Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 326.—The Frankfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
and draperies of skirt. 6d. 

„ 327.—Elegant Sortie du Bal. 6d. 

„ 328.—Young Lady's Theatre or Boll Costume. 6*1. 


„ 329.— The Waldeck Dinner Dress. Cordage, Tu¬ 
nique and train. 6d 

„ 331.—The Lennox Visiting Costume. Double* 
breasted Rediugote and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 332.—Little Girl’s Paletot. 3d. 

„ 334.—The Pntilyn Visiting Costume. Corsage and 
upper skirt. 6d. 

„ 344.—The Churchill Costume. Cortage, with cape 
and skirt draperies. 6d. 

FEBRUARY, 1882. 

„ 348.—The Lambart Promenade Costume. Double* 
breasted Polonaise, with draped skirt. 6d. 

„ 349.—The Margnretta Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, upper skirt, p&niers, and drapery. Dd. 

„ 350.—The Georgina Tea Gown, with.plastron. 6d. 

„ 351.—The Charlemont Evening Toilette. Gathered 
bodice, skirt, drapery, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 352.—The Harrington Reception or Dinner Toilette. 
Open polonaise, and long bouffant train. 9d. 

„ 353.—The Florinda Opera or Ball Costume. 8d. 

„ 356.—The La Touche Promenade Costume. Pointed 
tuuique and scarf. 6d. 

„ 357.—The Decie Costume. Basquine, scarf, and 
bouffant. 6d. 

„ 359.—Half mourning Dress. Corsage a revers, up¬ 
per skirts and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 360.—The Irene Viaiting Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers. and bouffant. 6d. 

,, 361.—The Urania Half-mourning Costume. Corsage 
a gilet, upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 362.—The Meloslna Promenade Toilette. Polonaise 
tunique. 6d. 

„ 363.—The Fubiola Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 364 —The Cousine Outdoor Costume. 9d. 

„ 365 A 365a.— The Camorgo Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 366.—The Beatrix Afternoon Toilette. 9d. 

„ 363.—Parisian Costume. 6d. 

,, 309.—Dinner Toilette. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR MARCH, 1882. 

Plats 1. 

,,372.— The Paris Promenade Costume. Princesse 
polonaise A gilet. 6d. 

„ 373.—The Mellouy Reception Toilette. Open polo¬ 
naise. with vest. 9d, 

„ 374.—The Hoheulohe Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

Plate 2. 


Juvenile Costumes. 

„ 375.—The Alice Toilette for child of six. 3d. 

„ 376.—The Fanny Costume for child of eight. (The 
Corsage is given full-sited.) 3d. 

„ 377.—The Adele Costume for girl from 12 to 16. 6d. 

„ 378.—The Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
cape, for girl from 14 to 16. 6a. 

„ 879.—The Pussy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. 3d. (The Jacket 
in given, full-sized.) 

Plate 3. 

„331.—The Philippa Promenade Coslume. Ridin* 
goto j ticket, tunique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 382.—The Cameron Black Silk Toilette. 9d. 

„ 3c3.—The Portugal Visitiug Costume. Pointed 
corsage ana draped tuuique. 7d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 384.—Young Lady’s Afternoon Costume. Draped 
polonaise. 6d. 

„ 385.—The Wynn Black Cashmere Costume. Pointed 
coraage and draped overskirt. 9d. 

„ 386.—The Kennedy Promeuade Costume. Corsage 
Rediugote, overskirt, and cape. 7d. 

Plats 6. 


„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 387.— The Amelia Costume for girl of 12. Gd. 

„ 175.—The Victoire Toilette for child of five. 3d. 

„ 389.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of Jl or 12. 6d. 

„ 391.—Some as 379. 

„ 392.—Tbe TancrOde pleated Dress for a girl of 11. 6d. 
„ 393.—The Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen. 6d. 

Plate 7. 

„ 394.—The Flora Costume. 6d. 

„ 395.—The Papillonne Morning Costume. 6d. 

„ 396.—The virtue Black Cashmere Costume. Cor¬ 
sage Rediugote, draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 696.—The Rubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 397.—The Lamballe Visite. 6d. 
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Plate 8. 

396.—The Wodehouse Promenade Costume. Jacket, 
overskirt, and deep cape. 9d. 

399-—The Fiennes Rediugote Jacket. 6d. 

401—The Mavia Visite. 7d. 

402.—The Fremantle Cloak. 7d. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


NSW S ERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

»• 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

., 3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

«»4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

» jh—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

7 n$ above eet of five arete ekirts it tupplisd, for le. 9d.; 
or any three for Is. Id. 

» 212*—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 


LADIES' MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac. 

Price 0d. Each. 

Autumn and Winter Mantles. 

„ 255.—The Beau van Mantle. 61. 

„ 256.—The Radnor Double-breaste 1 Visite Jacket. 6d. 

„ 257.—'The Abergeldie Visite. 6d. 

„ 258.—The Olive Jacket. 6d. 
n 25©.—Ihe Goodwood Rediugote Jacket, with seam 
at wai«t. fid. 

„ 260.—The Blantjre Visite. fid. 

„ 2fil.—The Muriettn. Visite. 6d. 

„ 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6*1. 

„ 263.—The Grautley Paletot, fid. 

„ 264.—The Pomfret Cloak, fid. 

„ 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster, fid. 

,, 266.—The Kalcreuth Mautle. fid. 

,, 271.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

,, Zb7.—The Bradford Mother Hubbnrd Cloak. 6d. 

,, 764.—Thq New Double-breasted Rediugote Ulster, 
seom at waist. This is the style sometimes 
calle 1 the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 

„ 210.—Double-breasted Tailor made Jucket. 6d. 

„ 135.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 239.—Dolman Visite with small sleeves, fid. 

„ 177.—Autumn Mantilla. Cd. 

„ 292*.—The Christina Paletot, fid. 

„ 293*.—The Portia Cloak, fid. 

„ 764a.—R ediugote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6*1. 

„ 734*.—Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching Ulster, fid. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visite. fid. 

„ 95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 305.—The Greville Visite Clonk, fid. 

„ 314.—The Pleur de Reige, elegant sortie de bal. fid. 

„ 315.—The Fontauge8 V is i f e. 6d. 

,, 316.—Elegant Pelisse. 6d. 

„ 317.—Rotoude, or circnlnr fur-liued clonk. 6d. 

,i 321.—Cloth Mantle. Dolman or Visite shape, fid. 

„ 2h£2.—The Ladies’ Coaching Cent or Rediugote 
Ulster. Double-l reosted style. 6d. 

„ 330.—The Verulam Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with Cnpes and upper 
skirt. 6d. 

„ 333.—The Saxony Mother Hubbard Visite. fid. 

„ 335.—The Arolseu Winter Mantle, fid. 

„ 336*.—The Baring Ulster. New style, with Cape and 
kilted pleats at the back. 6d. 

„ 316*.—The Grncieuse Visite. fid. 

„ 316b.— The Duchesse Visite. fid. 

„ 338.—The Tourist Ulster, fid. 

„ 300a.— The Medicis Visite. fid. 

„ 781.—The Universal Pnletot. fid. 

„ 339.—'1 he Mnintenon Cloak, fi i. 

„ 345.—The Hubertiue Msnteau. fid. 

., 346.—The Roxbtirghe Mantle. 6d. 

„ 347.—’1 he Wicklow Visite Mantle, fid, 

„ 315.—The Djelnca Visite Mautle. 6d. 

„ 379a.—T he Talisman Jacket; double-breasted : semi- 
tight-fitting. ed. 

„ 316.—Cloth Visite. 

„ 367.—Tight-fitting Paletot. CJ. 

„ 370.—Coventry Winter Mautle. 7d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLBS. 

„ 43.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

„ 56.—The Clarice Visite Mautle. 

„ 67.—New Freuch Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

,, 96.—The Newmarket Jacket. Redingote style, 
and double-breasted. 

,, 97.—The Duchesse Mantle. 

,, 98.—TheMirabel Jacket for silk or poplin. 

„ 99.—TheRosetta Mautelct.a pretty summer style. 
101.—The Hamilton Rediugote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

, 102.—The Derby Dust Clonk. Visite style. 

,. 103.—The Princesse Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tiglit-fittiusr, with long skirt. 

,, 104.—The Mother Sbipton Mantle. 

„ 174.—The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegaut Mother Hubbard style, fid. 

„ 189.—The Parisieu Maute’et. fid. 

„ 200.—The Kiusale Mantilla. 6d. 

,, 15.—The Breteuil Ulster. A new French style, 
siugle-brensted, with hood. 

„ 299.—Larne Velvet Cloak, fid. 

„ 423*.—Sealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back,! 

rather close-fitting, fid. 1 

,431.—The Snltouu Circular Cloak, with hood, and 
armholes. 

„ 403*.—Close-titling, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
Shoulder Cape. It buttons to tbe ueck. 

494.—The Lady’s Coaching Coat. A tight-fittiug, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Redingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
sud turnover. 

222.—The Peuinsul&r, a new gathered Mantle, fid. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price Od. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuuiaue. 

M 3.—Mourning Visite Mautle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mounmig Dress. Corsage aud open 
tuuique 

M fi.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquint a gilet and 
open tuuique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Rediugote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.— Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mouruiug Visite. (Tbe skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M 13.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper hkirfc. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs nfc 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttous. 

F. —Tight hieeve, with three puffs at back. 

N. II.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be hud aeparately, price 3d. each. 

JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list ae under 11 years of age 
11 year* aud upwards, fid. 

Juvenile Costumes for Autumn and Winter, 1881. 
„ 216.—The Sylvie Costume for a child of 5. 3d. 
it 217.—Tbe Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. 6d. 

„ 218.—The Muriel Toilette for a little girl of fi. 3d. 
,, 219.—The Efile Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
• f 15 or 16. fid. B J 

i, 220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for a little girl 
of 7. 3d. 

i. 221.—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. 3d. 

„ 228.—Child's Piuafore. 3.1. 

„ 229 & 229*.—Pinafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 
„ 230.—The Lolotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 
ii 231.—The Mimonette Low-at eked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

,, 233.—The ‘^Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 

„ 308.— Little Girl’s Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 175.—The Yvonne Costume for a child of five. 3d. 
n 65.—The Angel6 Toilette for a child of four. 3d. ■ 
„ 311.—The Mvdeliue Pnletot for a girl of eight. 3i7 
,,312.—The Paquerette Velvet Dress for a chill of 
four. 3d. 

„ 313.—Th» Camille Clonk for n girl of ten. 3d. 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3J. (ii. 
i, 340.—The Estelle Costume for Child of 4. 3d. 

„ 341.—The Gervnise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. 

„ 342.—The Mnriua Toilette for a child of 5. 3d. 

„ 175.—The Paquita Costume Child of 3 or 4. 3 1. 

„ 343.—The Germaine U Ister for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a. —The Adelina Ulster for G : rl of 13. 3d, 

U8EFUL STANDARD 8TYLE8- 

,. 22.—The Fern&nde Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
„ 23.—Tlie Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 * 
double-breasted, with cape aud revere. 

„ 33b.— Ksby’s first Pelisse, with Cepe. 

,, 61.— Tbe Cecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

„ 67*.—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12 . 6d. 

„ 78*.—Girl's Paletot, S.B , of 14. 6d. 

„ 80.—Costume for a tx y or girl of 4 or 5. 

,* 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—The Lucia Costume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Ed me Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7. 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years obi. 3d. 

„ 175a.— Boy’s high necked Blouse, with deep pitted 
cape. 3d. 

187a.—C hild's Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 years; 3*1. 

„ 2o8.—Boy’s Milaimise Costume. 10 years old. 3d. 

„ 209.—Boy’s Hungarian Blouse. 3d. 

J 1.—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The sniue Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J fi.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, a*e 10 to 11. 6d. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—Tbe Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Robe Princess# aud kilted flounce. 

J 11.—Tbe Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a £irl of 14. 6d. 

J lfi.— Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
ueck. May be used fora Lawn Teunis apron. 

J 17.— Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

J 25.—Pi incease Polonaise for a Girl of 14 . Cheat 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—The Olga Demi - snison Paletot. Single- 

_ M JUreastea, with cape collnr, for a girl of 7 te 9. 

J 27.—Tbe Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 

ing to ueck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

,, 337a.— Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a'little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

»» 491*—Little Boy’s Costume for 5 yeais old, 3d. 

,, 769a.—N ewmarket or Redingote Ulster, with eeoxn at 
vrniat for a girl of 12 or 13. fid. 


STANUARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d.eac*. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20*. age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, ago 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12 ; chest 28*, age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper, 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31*, 33, 34*, 36, 37*, 39f, 
41, 42*. Or may be had In brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 

*•* This list •» added to every month ; for particulars of 
which eet succeeding numbers of the A I ago tine. 

Pattern* ar* withdrawn front this list as soon at 
they go out of fashion. 

•# # These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
ing 31* inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering 1 a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN, 

DEVBRE'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINRN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN. 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the sice mf 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Lonis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8 vo ., 5 s. Cheap Popular Edition , 1#. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 

" ™ cre . is* K 00 d deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall » verses .”—Satunlay Review. 

” These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness. — The Queen. . 

" M ™>y of the nieces have appeared in * All the 
I ear lUmnd and nil show nice sentiment and sin- 
cc . , ; c 1 I e ^! ln ^, of rt ; lwon and loyalty.”— The Graphic. 

Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern News. 

“ Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive/’— 
trated London News. 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity and 
pathos. —A eics of the World. } 
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No. 4?7.— Back and Front, 


No. 428.— Front and Back 


No. 430.—Back and Front, 


Fall-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price 6d. to 9 d. each. 
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ON LONDON A ND PARI SIAN FASHIONS. 

Fashion is now on the alert again, and we 
see on every side new ideas and fresh combina¬ 
tions of colours and materials in preparation 
for the spring. Although it is yet too early 
for the warmer class of garments to be quite 
laid aside, and though in the colder days we 
still see furs and thick cloth wraps, yet tho 
bright sunshine, the springing green of the 
trees, the varied hues of the budding flowers, 
and above all, a glance into the windows of tho 
mercer and the modiste assure us that it is 
high time for ladies to prepare their spring 
toilettes. 

Without doubt the materials most in favour 
for the coming warm days will be the printed 
sateens and cottons so much in vogue last 
summer. This spring the variety in this 
favourite class of goods is truly wonderful, 
and both in texture and design the sateens &c. 
of 1882 are a vast improvement upon those 
of last year, lovely as they were. The variety 
in design is simply endless, and for the most 
part very fanciful, sometimes indeed bordering 
on the extravagant, for instance, a sateen of a 
pale blue ground has a pattern of a bird-cage 
with a canary life-size in it. Another of yet 
more rosthetic style is the willow-pattern plate. 
But apart from these rather outre patterns, 
there is scope for the most diverse tastes to be 
pleased, and as some very exquisite plain 
sateens are prepared to mix with tho patterned 
ones, very elegant toilettes may be made up 
in these inexpensive materials. 

A profusion of lace will be used on these 
dresses, also English embroidery, both cream 
coloured and white. Fans and parasols are 
prepared to match the toilette, both in sateen. 
For richer dresses, satiu, watered silk, and 
moire are the favorites; together with soft 
Indian fabrics, both of silk and wool. 

Embroidery of silk on the material is still 
very fashionable, an elegant specimen of this 


style is shown on our first plate 405; this 
costume also shows the fashionable shade of 
brown which will prevail during this season. 

The pointed bodice with paniers arranged 
like 403, 404 and 410 is the leading style of the 
day, and is one calculated to enhance the 
beauty of the figure if carefully arranged. A 
few plain basques are seen; these require to 
be exquisitely*fitting and well-made. They are 
well suited to tho thin English woollens of 
which such a charming variety in checks, fine 
line stripes, and gold mixtures, are now pre¬ 
pared. Our full-sized pattern is one of these 
useful basque corsages. It is represented on 
fig. 411, and is sufficiently long to bo worn 
en jyi'omenade without an additional garment. 

The latest novelty in brides’ and bridesmaids’ 
dresses will be found on our second plate. The 
wedding-robe is a copy of one prepared for a 
French lady of very high rank, and is of the 
latest style, both as regards make and material. 
The travelling dress 408 on the same plate, will 
doubtless find many admirers among those fair 
ones who are shyly contemplating that most 
charming of all journeys, the wedding-trip. 

Evening dresses remain unchanged, being 
very rich in texture, and abundantly trimmed 
with lace, beading and flowers. Long trains 
for matrons, and skirts ras teire for young 
ladies. A thick re !eke edges the bottom of 
nearly all skirts both tiained and short; in 
fact the ruche in its many forms is once again 
prominent in the trimming of all dresses; both 
for day and evening. 

The issue of our Spring Mantle Plate with 
tho present number renders it unnecessary to 
say anything about mantles, except that our 
fair readers will find the newest and most 
elegant styles there depicted, all of which at 
the same time exhibit great simplicity. Our 
full-sized patterns of the mantles at 6d. and 
7d. each, place them within the reach of all; 
and we do not doubt that they will prove as 
valuable this year as they have done since we 
complied with our subscribers’ long-expressed 
wishes and began to issue them. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


Oar March No. with its Juvenile Plat© had 
such an immense sale, that it was out of print 
within a few days of its publication. The 
great demand obliged us to print again, and 
wo have a few copies still on hand, but os 
they are being applied for every day, we should 
advise all who desire to have one to send at 
once. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Oermain, Paris, 
March 25th, 1832. 

Ma Ch6re Amie, 

All this month we have been busy reviving our 
laces, or buying new, for this spring dresses will be 
more than ever covered with lace. Spanish lace has 
lowered in favor, and Chantilly lace, black or white, 
is to be queen in 1832. 

Spring dresses will be made of linen, surah , 
muslin, Ac., and nearly all covered with lace ; the 
draperies and body wiLl oonsist of moirS , or broch/ 
materials. 

£legant lace skirts are made with either long 
gathered flounces, or small plissi flounces, sewn 
thickly on the skirt. Under the lace the most 
fashionable colours will be blue oeil de roy , pink, 
cream, fawn, mauve, Ac.; the body of course will be 
made to match, but of quite another material, such 
as brochS, satin, moiri, Ac. 

The skirt will be cut round and short, measuring 
in width yards. The bodies will assume either of 
these shapes, 1st, pointed back and front, with a bow 
at back; 2ndly, forming redingote in front trimmed 
with flat lace, or passementerie , and very bouffant 
behind; Srdly, an entire polonaise, draped panier 
style in front, well looped up behind, and tnmmed 
with elaborate bows; 4thly, cut square back and 
front, with bouillonnAs gilet, and gathered back. 
Around these four styles we shall rotate, and our 
own taste and imagination will have plenty of scope 
for displaying itself. 

The new materials consist of light woollen of the 
most tender shades, such as beige, fawn, mastic, hay; 
these oolours will be chosen when a quiet and elegant 
toilette is required. 

The most fashionable materials will be cachemire 
de VInde , moire t Surah tcossais, mousseline de laine, 
brochts, material with small stripes and Rmall 
squares, these materials are in silk, woollen, and 
linen. 

Linen collars and ouffs are now only worn in the 
morning: for afternoon wear, the ojficier sets are 

S iite fashionable, they are generally made with very 
ear embroidery, or Irish point lace. The lace is 
sewn on a piece of linen; this linen is tucked inside 
the collar of the body of the dress, and the em¬ 
broidery is turned on the standing collar of that body. 
The cuffs are made and tucked in in like manner, 
and turn over the sleeves to make cuffs. For evening 
wear, the beaded tulle looks very pretty and spark¬ 
ling, particularly with white or pink beaas. 

A great deal of embroidery is being prepared for 
summer dresses, this embroidery is made on very 
thin material, such as batiste, muslin, nansouk, 
these embroideries are for washing dresses. To trim 
a woollen costume the embroidery is made of the 
same material, and generally consists of 3 yds. wide 
embroidery, and 4 yds. narrower. 

Hats will be worn very large, and trimmed to 
match the toilette, with profusion of lace and 
feathers. 

Cloaks and mantles keep of the same shape as worn 
during the winter, only they will be made shorter so 
as to show the costume, and the trimming on them is 



and will be so elaborate that very little of the 
material will be seen; gathers are still in vogue, and 
lace also; most of the mantles will be made with 
satin, poplin and cashmere. 

Young ladies will wear few jackets and mantles, 
as the dress will be so made as to dispense with a 
warmer wrapper. The English climate allows little 
variety in this way, so it is always better to provide 
a mantle in case of a sudden blast of cold wind, or a 
dull 8 uni ess day. 

The cache-poussibre will be still a favourite, par¬ 
ticularly with travellers, to whom it is quite an indis¬ 
pensable article of comfort and necessity. 

Our Fourth Plate offers you the patterns of mantles 
most en vogue ; of eourse they can be trimmed more 
elaborately, but the cut is always the same. They 
are all easy to make, and stylish and elegant in ap¬ 
pearance. 

1 think I must now say a few words about Stays, 
for without a good pair of stays no toilette can be a 
successful fit. The new and most elegant stay for 
day wear is the black satin one; it fits close to the 
body, and moulds the figure without^ tiff ness. For 
evening wear, the white or pink satin are the most 
worn : some are even made with moirt, but they are 
less supple, and, in oonsequence, of a less good fit. 

Flowers will be worn this spring and summer, even 
for out doors, on the body; but they must be natural 
flowers, artificial flowers are only allowed at evenings, 
dinner parties, or the theatre. 

Gloves are, and will be worn very long, but with 
three buttons only at the wrist The most elegant 
glove is the Saxe and Su^de. 

The new glove is made very wide at the top, trim¬ 
med with lace and frillings, and even birds, as brooches, 
to hold the glove on the sleeves. New mittens of 
chevrean , fastened at the wrist with ribbon, and com¬ 
ing high on the arm, are now introduced. They fit 
very closely to the hand, and will, doubtless, be a 
great success this summer. 

COXTES8E DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The fiill-sizsd Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and qf propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessaryfor the seams are already piven 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NEED hot be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. ft at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt qf a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W, 

THE DALRYMPLE LONG CORSAGE W I T H 
BASQUES. (411.) 

We this month present our readers with the Btylish 
and useful pattern of Corsage shown on the third 
figure of our third plate, No. 411. The pattern, which 
is given complete, consists of six pieces, viz., front, 
back, side-piece of back, sleeve, cuff, and collar. The 
fishes to be taken out in the front and under the arm, 
are marked by pricked lines, and the underside of 
sleeve is indicated in the same way. The back, side- 
piece, and cuff of sleeve require no explanation, being 
so simple; and the narrow upright collar is marked at 
the middle of back by a notch. This very useful Btyle of 
Corsage will be found easy to make up and very effec¬ 
tive, and the length of the basque will render it a suit¬ 
able garment for out-door as well as indoor wear in 
the spring and early summer season. It may be made 
in any material. 
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muftion 
®f % plates o£ Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses , on t/iese Plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d. to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sited patterns. 

*#• The Reverse Views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3 and 6 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 



Fig. 1.—(403).—The Pierson Promenade Costume of 
blue plush and buff cachemire. The body is pointed 
in front, and forms a jacket at back : it is trimmed 
with Irish lace. The overskirt has a panier, and 
forms draperies at back; a double box pleat trims the 
side of underskirt, which is edged at bottom by a 
wide niching. Will take 8 yds. cachemire; bk yds. 
plush ; 21 yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(404).—The Beauregard Visiting Costume 
of grey cachemire and red velvet. The body is pointed 
bsck and front and buttoned behind; the front is 
trimmed by a pointed plastron. The overskirt is of 
the panier shape, and elegantly draped at back by a 
large velvet bow. The uuderskirt is made of bouil- 
lonnds, separated by bands of red velvet. This cos¬ 
tume, which is very stylish and becoming, will require 
14 yds. cachemire; 2$ yds, velvet; 21 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(405).—The Delphine Afternoon Toilette of 
brown woollen material, trimmed with satin embroi¬ 
dery. The body has a point in front and three points 
at back. The oveTskirt is laid in folds in front and 
well draped at back over an underskirt jnado of three 
embroidered flounces edged by a pliSSd; the same 
trimming ornaments the body. This costume will 
take 81 yds. cachemire; 41 yds. embroidery ; 18 but¬ 
tons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


BRIDAL COSTUMES. 

Fig. 1.—(406).—Bridesmaid’s Costume of buff silk, 
trimmed with cherry-red satin. Tho body is cut en 
points front and back, and is edged by an ccharpe of 
red satin, which forms tho drapery at back. The 
underskirt consists of long pleated flounces, edged by 
three small plissds. A capo of red satin may or mav 
not bo worn with the toilette. See front and back 
view. Will require 16 yds. buff silk ; 6 yds. red satin ; 
18 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(407).—Bride’s Dress of moird antique and 
satin, trimmed with rich lace. The body forms a 
point in front, and is princesse shaped behind ; trim¬ 
med with lace and looped up by bunches of orange 
flowers. Tho front of body is opened en V, and trim¬ 
med with a jabot of lace and a spray of orange flowers. 
The underskirt is of gathered satin and bouillonnds, 
and trimmed by four lace flounces and a wreath of 
orange flowers. The body is laced up in front. It 
will require 12 yds. moird antique; 3 yds. satin ; 18 
yds. lace; 13 clusters of flowers; 1 long wreath for 
skirt, besides tho coronal for hair. 


Fig. 3.—(408).—Brido’s Travelling Costume, made 
with brown woollen material trimmed with colored 
brocade or satin embroidery. The visite is long, but¬ 
toned down the front, gathered at shoulders fend at 
the middle of back. The sleeves are very full and 
gathered at wrists; it is trimmed all round the bottom 



and at neck by embroidery ; at wrists and below the 
gathers of back are handsome bows of blue satin rib¬ 
bon. The overskirt of dress is made in polonaise 
style, gathered in the middle of front, well looped up 
behind, and forming two ends which fall over a plissd 
underskirt, headed by a band of embroidery. Will 
take 6 yds. of material for the Visite ; 2} yds. trim¬ 
ming ; 6 yds. ribbon; 8 buttons. 

For skirt and polonaise, 12 yds. material; 3 yds. 
trimming; 6 yds. ribbon; 38 buttons. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 



# # * This Plate is headed by three Pabures : the first 
is made with blonde and cerise satin; the second is of 
crimson velvet, trimmed with Malines plissc lace; the 
third made of muslin, is edged with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 1.—(409).—The Calvert Promenade Costume of 
brown cachemire and brown and red plaid. The edge 
of body in front and at sides is covered by the ruching 
of the panier; the back of princeBse form, is elegantly 
draped on the underskirt, which is made with a long 
plissd flounce, trimmed with a band of plaid like the 
side pieces. It will take 13 yds. cachemire; 31 plaid ; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(410).—Tho Caatille Black Silk Costume. 
The body is pointed back and front and trimmed all 
round by the gstherj of tho panier draperies ; the 
front is trimmed by a gathered gilet and bouillonnds. 
Tho underskirt is made with gathered and plissd 
flounces. This stylish dress will require 18 yds. silk ; 
2} yds. ribbon ; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(411).—The Dalrymple Morning Costume of 
faucy woollen material. The jacket is cut long and 
round, slightly opened en A in front and trimmeaby a 
fan-shaped plissd at the back. The skirt is laid in 
pleats, and edged by a plissd flounce. Will require 
12 yds. material; 18 buttons. ( We give the Jacket pat¬ 
tern full-sited.) 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


SPECIAL PLATE OF JACKETS, MANTLES, Ac., 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER, 1882. 

No. 412.—The Ottilie Jacket of black cloth,trimmed 
with woollen braid. Will take 21 yds. cloth; 6 yds. 
wide braid ; 18 yds. narrow ; 12 buttons. 

No. 413.—The Ambrosino Visite of black silk, 
trimmed with lace and passementerie. Will require 
4 yds. silk : 18 yds. lace : 3 yds. passementerie ; 8 yds. 
fringe ; 1 trimming for the back. 

No. 414.—Tho Conyers Jacket in brown cloth, trim¬ 
med with velvet cuffs and collar. It is double-breasted, 
and will take 21 yds. cloth ; 12 rich buttons; i yd. 
velvet. 


No. 415.—Tho Mori black silk Jacket, trimmed 
with Spanish lace and beaded passementerie. Will 
take 16 yds. lace; 5 yds. sik ; 7 yds. passementerie. 


No. 416.—Tho Tenterden Visite Mantilla of cache¬ 
mire de VInde, trimmed with fringe and passementerie. 
Quantities required: H yds. cachemire de VInde; 5 
yds. fringe; 2 yds. passementerie; 2k yds. lace5 1} 
yds. ribbon. 

No. 417.—The Rosebery Visite of Shuddas. It is 
tight-fitting behind, with gathered sleeves trimmed 
with fringe, beaded lace, and silk frillings; the baok 
is ornamented by a knotted cord. It will take 3 yds. 
shuddas ; 2$ yds beaded lace; 2 yds. fringe ; 5 yds. 
silk frilling ; 6 yds. cord ; 6 tassels. 

No. 418.—The Crawfurd Mantilla of Irish poplin, 
trimmed with Chantilly lace and satin ribbon. Quan¬ 
tities required: 3 yds. poplin; 8 yds. lace; 4 yds. 
ribbon. 
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No. 419.—The Linda Mantilla, mode of cachemire , 
gathered on the shoulders, and with long ends in front. 
It is trimmed with lace, passementerie, and a satin 
plissd. Will take 1 yd. cachemire de I'Inde; 2 yds. 
satin plissS; 8 yds. lace; 6 yds. passementerie ; 21 yds. 
ribbon. 

No. 420.—The Napier Ulster of light brown cloth, 
trimmed with dark brown braid, and having a dark 
velvet collar. Will require 4 yds cloth; 10 yds. braid; 
i yd. velvet. 

No. 421.—The Dundas Long Visite, made of black 
cachemire, trimmed with lace and passementerie , and 
ornamented at bock by a fan-shaped satin plissi and 
handsome bow. It will take 3 yds. double-width 
cachemire; 71yds. lace; 51 yds. passementerie; ?yd. 
Batin; 2 yds. ribbon. 

No. 422.—The Manola, very dressy coat, made with 
satin hroch& and silk, with wide sleeves. Quantities 
required : 5 yds. brocht; 41 yds. silk ; 3 yds. cord ; 4 
tassels ; 6 buttons. 

No. 423.—The Buxton cache poussiere , made of pon¬ 
gee, trimmed with ombroidery ; the sleeves are made 
of satin, the same color as lining. This stylish gar¬ 
ment will take 6 yds. pongee; ornament of embroidery; 
18 buttons. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1 , 2 , 3 and C. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

Fig. 1.—(365).—Oberta Promenade Costume of 
cachemire de VInde. The body is pointed in front sad 
cut straight behind and has a pointed gilet. The skirt 
is made with plissS frou-frou flounces, and is draped 
with a moiri sash, fastened at left side, and draperiee 
well puffed behind. Will require 8 yds. cachemire de 
VInde ; 3 yds. moirS for draperies and sash ; 18 but¬ 
tons. 

Fig. 2.—(523).—Serrano Elegant Costume in block 
satin. The body forms two points in front, snd is 
trimmed by a gilet bouillonnJ and gathered; the sleeves 
are also plissts. The overskirtconsists of a gathered 
panier, well draped oyer a gathered and bouillonni 
skirt, and trimmed with passementerie and fringo. 
This stylish dress will require 16 yds. satin ; 3 yds. 
passementerie ; 3 yds. fringe ; 4 aiguillettes. 

Fig. 8.—(424).—The Talma Morning Costume in fan- 
taisie woollen material. The body has two points in 
front, and forms a coat tail behind ; tho overskirt is 
well draped over an underskirt composed of plissts. 
Will take 14 yds. material and 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(425).—The Angela Toilotte, made with 
Cheviot, trimmed with moirt velvet. The body is 
quite new, round in front, and forming puff behind. 
The overskirt consists of crossed draperies, trimmed 
with bands of the velvet, over an underskirt made with 
deep pleats and a small plisst. Quantities required : 
14 yds. Cheviot; 2 yds. velvet; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(426).—The Molda Costume of vigogne , 
trimmed with plush. The body forms a redingote nt> 
sides, and is opened at back to show the puffing of tho 
draperies of the overskirt, which is made en panier 
in front, opening on a long plissS underskirt. Will 
tako 12 yds. material; 4 yd*, velvet; 18 buttons. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

This Plate contains the Reverso Views of the 
Jackets, Mantles, Ac., illustrated on Plate 4 . 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1 .—(427).—The Antonia Toilette. This toilette 
is made of grey alpaca, trimmed with bows and sash 
of cerise ribbon. The jacket is slightly gathered 
round the neck, gathered and plissi in front, crossed 
by a cerise ribbon. The skirt consists of gathers and 
bouillonnds; the back is well draped. Quantities 
required: 12 yds. alpaca; 3 yds. narrow ribbon; 3 
yds. sash ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(428).—The Marietta Promenade Costume, 
made of black silk, trimmed with striped velvet and 
satin. The cnirasse body is cut open in front to show 
the sash draperies ; the back is cut en princesse , and 
trimmed by a long sash and pocket of striped velvet 
and satin. The underskirt is composed of a long 
plisst. It will take 18 yds. silk; 2 yds. striped mate¬ 
rial ; 18 buttons. 

Fig 3.—(429).—The Womyss Cloak. It may be 
made in light or dark material, trimmed with lace, 
passementerie, and moiri ribbon. It is most becoming 
and rich. Quantities required: 7 yds. satin ; 19 yds. 
lace ; If yds. passementerie ; 9 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(430).—The Hettie Jacket of black cloth, 
trimmed with tabs ; it is made close-fitting back and 
front: the tabs are of cloth, bound with military braid. 
It will take 2f yds. cloth ; 12 yds. braid; 24 buttons. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 

A STORY OP TO-DAY. 

Bt G. Ewart Flexing. 

CHAPTER IV. 

£ CONCERNING CHRISTINA. 

& RS. HAMILTON’S pony-carri- 
age stopped at the Vicarage door 
on her return from Deepton, and, 
i as she alighted, her eyes fell 
upon the sisters, Alice and Chris¬ 
tina Liddell, at work at a rustic 
table under their favorite wide- 
spreading cedar. 

They were apparently deep in some intricate 
piece of fancy-work, and their heads were very 
close together as they consulted about it. 

A sudden thought struck Mrs. Hamilton. 
Suppose Alice had made a confidant of her 
young sister about this foolish love-affair! 
Mrs. Hamilton knew human nature in general, 
and feminine human nature in particular, too 
well not to understand that in her second niece 
Christina she had a mind to deal with far dif¬ 
ferent to that of timid, compliant Alice. Alice 
might be bent to the stronger will of anyone 
who adopted the right means, but Christina’s 
nature, as Mrs. Hamilton already knew, was 
unyielding and positive. 

Alice possessed all the shrinking timidity and 
modest reserve which had marked her mother, 
joined to that dreamy temperament which ren¬ 
dered the Vicar, in a certain degree, unfit for 
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the sterner duties of life, but Christina had 
none of these things. 

She evidently inherited the peculiarities of 
the founder of her mother’s race, a stern Round* 
head, who had joined the patriotism of a Hamp¬ 
den to the dogged spirit of rule and resistance 
which helped to make Cromwell the “ Tiger of 
the Seas.” 

I do not mean to say that Christina Liddell 
was quixotic or stubborn, or that she was rough 
and unmaidenly, but it was evident to those 
who knew her best, that she had a strong un¬ 
yielding will under her childish habit of obe¬ 
dience, while an unswerving steadiness of pur¬ 
pose distinguished everything she undertook. 

This had been the case from her babyhood. 
She never discarded her toys as other chil¬ 
dren do; her old dolls, broken-nosed as to 
face, limp as to figure, were still tenderly laid 
in lavender on a shelf in the schoolroom cup¬ 
board. Her baby picture-books, as she grew 
older and requirod more solid mental pabulum, 
she mended and retouched with her paint-brush, 
and gave them away os prizes to her Sunday 
class of baby scholars. 

Only for some good purpose, such as this, 
would she havo parted with them; but once 
assured that she could give some less fortunate 
child a little pleasure, she gladly disposed of 
them, as well as of toys which she had also out¬ 
grown. 

But from her dolls Christina refused to part. 
They seemed almost alive to her, she had lavished 
such a wealth of love upon them, had clothed 
them so daintily with her own industrious 
hands, that they were like children to her, and 
a dumb, maternal pulse in her heart ached at 
the thought of parting from them. 

So when the timo came that dolls ceased to 
charm the growing girl, the old disused things 
were placed carefully away, dressed in their 
best, and carefully folded in “ silver paper,” as 
Christina had been wont to call the delicate 
tissue which had enveloped her treasures when 
new. 

To the high shelf in the schoolroom cupboard 
the mistress of the dolls would come, sometimes 
in half-hours of the winter-gloaming or wet 
summer afternoons, and look at her put-aside 
treasures. 

She had grown beyond her dolls, this brown¬ 
haired girl, and was 

“ Standing with reluctant feet 
Where tho brook and river meet.” 

But her sleeping heart sometimes gave a faint 
throb as she stroked the faded raiment of her 
pigmies; a throb that was partly regret for the 


vanished, ignorant past, and partly an unknown 
hope for other things to cherish, to love with a 
great love, in the fast-coming years of the open¬ 
ing future. 

Perhaps the time might be that Christina 
would uncover the dilnpidated dolls, and display 
them to the wondering eyes of a 14 generation 
yet to come,” but however that may be, they 
were kept, like all things she had ever loved. 
To love was a sacrament with Christina Liddell. 
She was slow to give her affection, but once 
given, nothing could alter it, and the holiness 
of deep love encircled its object as with a sacred 
halo for evermore. 

There was her great point, that grand quality 
of steadfastness. 

She was beautiful, young, lovable, and gifted, 
but these things were but as dross, compared 
to the pure gold of that one rich endowment of 
nature. 

You could depend upon her. You knew that 
if you had ever gained her promise of anything 
—not always an easy thing to do—you could 
depend upon the fulfilment of that promise with 
as much confidence as you could upon the re¬ 
turn of day after the longest night of the year. 

So it was with her sympathies; those fresh 
generous feelings of her unworldly untainted 
heart. Once ensure her interest in a worthy 
object—and, somehow, unworthy objects never 
sought it—her sympathy quickly followed, and 
nothing that happened to that object, save its 
utter extinction, could alienate it again. 

It was no wonder, therefore, that Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton dreaded tho effect of Christina’s sympathy 
with Alice’s love-affair, had there been a confi¬ 
dence on the subject between the sisters. 

If Alice had told her there was an engage¬ 
ment between herself and Harry Guest, how 
natural that tho younger girl should applaud 
her professions of affection, and support her 
purpose of constancy to the absent lover. 

Alice alone and unaided, Alice timid and fear¬ 
ful, she could cope with and conquer; but Alice 
supported by Christina, advised and encouraged 
to steadfastness by one whoso stronger nature 
had already gained great influence over her sis¬ 
ter, she could only suffer to go her own way. 

“It may not be too late,” Mrs. Hamilton 
remarked to herself, as she watched tho sisters, 

“ at any rate, I will ask Alice about it.” 

The sisters had looked up at the sound of 
wheels, and Alice rose at once in answer to her 
aunt’s beckoned summons. 

Mrs. Hamilton waited in the hall till her 
niece joined her, then entered the drawing-room 
with Alice, carefully closing tho door behind her. 
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“Alice,” she said, in a low, gentle tone, “I 
have had a little conversation with Mr. Marston, 
this morning.” 

“ Yes,” responded Alice, a soft blush rising 
to her face. 

“ I am not at liberty to tell you what passed 
between us, but you will perhaps know at some 
future time. I may tell you, however, that it 
only had relation to your interests— your best 
interests, Alice' 1 

'\And Harry's P” faltered the girl. 

“ And Harry’s,” was the cozening reply. 

Yet Mrs. Hamilton would have held herself 
guiltless of deceiving her niece. The best in¬ 
terests of both young people had been considered 
at the interview in Mr. Marston's office, accord¬ 
ing to her outlook on the matter. 

“There is one thing I wish to say to you, 
Alice, before we close the subject, and that is, 
I hope you have not told Christina anything 
about this foolish love-affair.” 

“ Not yet,” replied Alice Liddell , 11 but I in¬ 
tend to speak to her; I think there should be 
confidence between sisters.” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” was the suave reply, 
“ that is, confidence on all proper and sensible 
matters, but I do not think Christina old enough 
for such a confidence as this.” 

“ But I am so fond of her,” protested Alice, 
“and it would comfort me to talk to her.” 

“And would unsettle your sister's mind,” 
replied Mrs. Hamilton. “ No, Alice, not now. 
When Christina is a year older, and when there 
is more hope than at present of your engage* 
ment ending in marriage, then you may speak 
to your sister, as I also shall explain everything 
to your father; but meanwhile, promise me you 
will be silent. The less Christina, with her 
peculiar nature, hears of love-affairs, till she is- 
is grown to womanhood, the better. Trust me, 
Alice, I know the world and the human heart 
better than you do, and I am the best judge in 
this matter. Promise me that you will say 
nothing to your sister.” 

“ For a year, you mean,” repliedJAlice Liddell, 
“ or unless anything occurs in the meanwhile 
to render my silence needless.” 

“ If anything unforeseen by ns now occurs,” 
was the grave reply, “ any circumstance which 
alters your position, I will allow you to use your 
own judgment.” 

Each woman put a different construction on 
this condition. 

Alice meant by “ something unforeseen ” her 
lover’s more speedy good fortune and conse* 
quent return; Mrs. Hamilton meant a wealthy" 
marriage for her lovely niece. 



“ Then you promise P” 

“ I promise,” sighed'Alice Liddell. 

With that promise she cut the last thin strand 
of the cord of love; the last frail link of sym¬ 
pathy with her parted lover, and turned herself 
adrift. With only one true heart to lean upon 
—such a heart as Christina's; with only one 
brave spirit to encourage her in times of stress 
and difficulty, Alice Liddell would have breasted 
the storm that wrecked her womanly faith; 
but, alas! she gave the promise, and so closed 
the door of help upon herself, of hope on her 
absent lover. 

CHAPTER Y. 

THE VICARAGE POST-BAG. 

The post-bag containing the Vicarage letters 
was conveyed between the house and Deepton 
by a rustic functionary, who made his appear¬ 
ance about ten a.m. with the morning delivery 
of letters, and called again in the afternoon, 
about four, for the bag containing the day's cor¬ 
respondence of the household. 

The bag was always opened by Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton, and was usually locked by her in the after¬ 
noon, for only she and Mr. Liddell had keys of 
it. But it often happened that Mrs. Hamilton 
was out in the afternoon, and tho Vicar, whose 
correspondence was usually late, himself locked 
the bag, while Diggs, the postman, waited at 
the hall-door for it. 

This was the rule, but there is no rule without 
an exception, and it often happened that the 
indolent Vicar summoned his eldest daughter 
to act as his secretary, dictating his correspon¬ 
dence to her, and handing her his key to lock 
the bag in the hall before giving it to the rustic 
postman, while he reposed comfortably on the 
sofa in the library. The key was returned at 
once to its owner; but it often happened that 
Alice locked the bag. 

Mrs. Hamilton revolved the matter of Alice’s 
letters to her lover in her own mind, and laid 
lier plans accordingly. 

It would be some weeks probably before any 
letter would reach Alice from America, but it 
was well to have made up her mind how to act, 
and then, should anything occur in an unex¬ 
pected manner, she could not be taken by sur¬ 
prise. 

Alice received her Liverpool letter duly. It 
was a long, loving epistle, written in a quiet 
hour before sailing, after all preparations had 
been made, and it touched Alice Liddell to the 
heart; bracing her up, aud giving her courage, 
for the time being at least. 

Harry Guest urged his claims on his betrothed 
wife in no tame language. He reiterated again 
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and again the assurances of his own constancy, 
and urged upon Alice the sacredness of the tie 
which bound their young lives together, and 
the obligation which lay upon her to suffer no 
infringement of his rights during his absence. 

Beading the spirited words in the silence of 
her chamber, with Christina’s clear, soft song 
rising from the flower-garden below, Alice Lid¬ 
dell felt strong and comforted. The close com¬ 
munion by means of the letter, with a braver, 
more courageous spirit than her own, gave a 
nerve and impetus to her resolves which they 
had lacked hitherto. 

" I will be brave,” she cried, in a passion of 
excitement unusual to her calm temperament. 
” I will be brave and true to him. Nothing 
shall part us.” 

Then she knelt down, good Christian girl as 
she was, and prayed for God’s blessing on her 
absent lover, on herself, and on their love. She 
rose, calmed and strengthened, and laying her 
lover’s letter like an amulet or charm upon her 
breast, she left the quiet room, with her sorrow 
stilled, and only one vague regret in her 
maidenly heart, that she must not show the letter 
to Christina. She had gladly profited by her 
aunt’s disinclination to “ read Mr. Guest’s 
epistles,” and though Mrs. Hamilton had herself 
handed the missive to the blushing girl after 
prayers, no words had passed between them on 
the subject, and Alice felt a great sense of relief 
that she had not been submitted to further 
cross-examination. 

But she longed, as all young maidens must, 
for one sympathetic heart to beat with her own 
in this first delicious trouble of the soul; and 
who so fit as Christina, her own dear sister, 
wise, brave, and steadfast beyond her years, to 
be that chosen confidant. 

But Alice had given her word, and no thought 
of breaking so simple a promise occurred to her 
mind. No, her apostasy was to be of a deeper 
and more solomn sort, and weighted with more 
awful issues. 

The next day, Doepton and Dangerfield were 
all agog with the news that Sir Robert Danger- 
field was expected at the Chase. The Deepton 
builder had received orders from Mr. Mars ton 
to have a body of workmen in readiness for the 
master’s return, as Sir Robert iutended to havo 
the Chase properly repaired under his own 
supervision. 

“ And much he knows about it,” muttered 
the lawyer to himself, referring to his letter of 
instructions. 

The old house was stout and weather-tight, 
and two or three of the best rooms wore hastily 




prepared for the coming-home of the master. 

The tradespeople of Doepton looked bright 
and cheerful, scenting larger business, and 
secure in the knowledge that there was no bet¬ 
ter dep6t for the “ human warious ” necessaries 
of life than Finchester, nearly thirty miles off. 

The gaffers and goodies of Deepton and Dan- 
gerfield prattled to themselves of better times, 
of more beer and ’bacca, moro coals and blankets, 
more shawls and linsey petticoats, and more 
comfort generally. 

Even among the " bost people ” of Deepton, 
and the county families within a given radius, 
there was polite and suppressed excitement, 
more especially, of course, in such households as 
had doves yet unmated in the family dovecote. 

There was much speculation as to the man¬ 
ners, the customs, and the habits of the coming 
man, and not a few toilettes were furbished up, 
and added to, in imagination at least, anticipa¬ 
tory of coming gaieties at Dangerfield Chase. 

To Dangerfield Vicarage, the nearest house 
of consequence to the Chase, a fair share of the 
popular excitement extended, and each member 
of the family, besides the open interest displayed 
in the wanderer's return, had some individual 
and special cause to wonder about him. 

The Vicar debated in his mind the probability 
of a close friendship with the scholar whose 
name was not unknown to fame in connection 
with his travels and research, the bond of union 
between them to be their mutual love of learning; 
and he lookedjorward with the keenest plea¬ 
sure to a prospect of perusing the contents of 
the valuable library which such a scholar as 
Sir Robert must have accumulated during his 
years of study in foreign cities. 

Alice had hopes of wider sympathy for her 
poor, her blind, her lame; and Christina, with 
all a young girl’s excitement at chango and life 
around her, speculated much on the enlarged 
establishment at the Chase, and tho probable 
number of horses and dogs —of which she was in¬ 
ordinately fond—which Sir Robert would keep. 

And Mrs. Hamilton. Well, be sure she had 
her special hopes, the fulfilment or disappoint¬ 
ment of which I purpose to unfold to you as the 
story goes on. In the present, the mistress of 
the Vicarage was sedately pleased that the 
great man of the place should return to dwell 
by the hearthstone of his forefathers, to dis¬ 
pense hospitality to his equals, and charity to 
his humbler friends. 

All this Mrs. Hamilton said in the family 
circle, not once, but many times; but about 
that secret hope in her heart concerning Sir 
Robert Dangerfield, she held her peace. 
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Nevertheless, there were signs of the times, 
which anyone observing might have read, 
though none did so. 

Mrs. Hamilton declared that her own ward¬ 
robe, and those of the girls, required thorough 
renovation, and one day, a fortnight after Harry 
Guest left Deepton, the comely matron and her 
two nieces set out to Finchester for a day's 
shopping, and to lay matters in train to remedy 
the existing state of things. 

On their return, somewhat fagged and weary 
in the bright evening sunshine, the Vicar met 
them in the hall, and exclaimed in triumphant 
cheery tones, 

“ I have had a visitor this afternoon, ladies, 
guess his name." 

There could be but one visitor whose advent 
would so excite the usually sedate Vicar, and 
with one voice the ladies exclaimed, 

" Sir Robert Dangerfield." 

It was so, and over the cheery meal—a tea- 
dinner, which was quickly served—Mr. Liddell 
gave them a full account of Sir Robert Danger- 
field's visit. 

Such a charming man, such a profound 
scholar, and so modest, so respectful to the 
Vicar’s own opinions. Thus ran Mr. Liddell's 
story, and it was eagerly listened to by the 
attentive group. 

“ Is he handsome, papa P ” enquired Alice at 
length. 

" Well, I don’t know about that," replied the 
Vicar. " I like his looks immensely, but you 
girls may possibly differ from me." 

" Is he young-looking P ” enquired Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton. 

" Not very,” said Mr. Liddell; " in fact he 
looks quite his age, which must be forty-five or 
thereabouts. But then you know foreign travel 
does age a man." 

" Of course." 

Then the ladies proceeded to relate their ad¬ 
ventures in Finchester, which, not proving very 
interesting to their parent, he presently with¬ 
drew to his study. 

He had scarcely settled down to his book, 
when he was interrupted by the entrance of his 
sister, her knitting in hand. 

She came forward and seated herself in an 
easy-chair by the open window. 

It was still quite daylight in this room, which 
faced the western sky. 

“ So you like Sir Robert,” she said presently. 

" Very much." 

“ Did he take to you, dear, and seem inclined 
to be friendly P " 

"Quite so," said the Vicar, arranging the 



papers on his desk. 

Mrs. Hamilton looked round the familiar 
room, and an empty space on the wall, opposite 
the Vicar’s chair, arrested her attention. 

"Where is AliceP” she asked, meaning a 
cabinet portrait of the Vicar's eldest daughter, 
which always hung in that spot. 

" Oh, it is here," replied Mr. Liddell, taking 
up a newspaper accidentally placed over the 
picture. " Sir Robert seemed quite struck with 
it, and I took it down to show him." 

" Indeed," said Mrs. Hamilton, calmly knit¬ 
ting, " what did he say about it P" 

" He said he had never seen such a lovely 
face in his life." 

"I do not wonder at that," replied Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton, " Alice is indeed lovely ; that is the only 
word which fitly describes her." 

The Vicar took up the picture and looked 
long and earnestly on the beautiful face. 

" She has a sad expression here, Anna," he 
said, pointing to the sweet lips. " She is very 
like her mother." 

There was always a reticence between the 
brother and sister on the subject of Dorothea 
Liddell, the fair young wife who had slept for 
fourteen years in Dangerfield Churchyard, a 
reticence born of consciences not utterly clear, 
in one case of carelessness, in the other of hard¬ 
ness. 

Mr. Liddell took up the picture of his child 
and hung it in its accustomed place. While ho 
did so, his sister crossed to his side. 

She laid her hand upon his arm, and said 
softly, 

" Aubrey, you are satisfied with my care of 
your children P" 

" Quite, Anna," he replied emphatically. 

" You know I havo their best interests at 
heart?" 

" Of course." 

" And you are sure that I would further those 
interests by all means in my power, and at any 
inconvenience to myself." 

" I am sure of it, Anna," he answered, clasp¬ 
ing the hand she put out to him. 

He was sure of it, but God help him, he failed 
to notice that while speaking of her zeal for his 
children’s interests, she said no word concern¬ 
ing their happiness. 

And so they clasped hands as of old, one 
careless, one hard and worldly, and the pictured 
eyes of Alice Liddell looked down at them both, 
a terrible yearning and pleading in their dark 
depths which one saw not—which both heeded 
not. 

* * * * * 
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The first notes of the reapers’ song were 
sounding in the land, and the corn-fields outside 
Dangerfield Chase were being cut; there was 
promise of an abundant harvest, and gladness 
was abroad in all the country. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield was at home, super¬ 
intending the improvements, not at the Chase 
only, but in the humbler dwellings of his cot¬ 
tagers ; wiuning golden opinions and building 
up love and reverence for himself in rustic 
hearts, with every plan that he devised for their 
comfort. 

In the hot August afternoon, Diggs the post¬ 
man was toiling up the white road that led 
through the GfcfclSe from the Vicarage to the 
village. The Vicarage was far behind him, hid¬ 
den from sight by a turn in the road, and he 
was close to the great gates of the Chase, when 
he met Mrs. Hamilton. 

“Ah, Diggs,” she said cordially, “you are 
the very person I wanted to see. I have a let¬ 
ter which I forgot to put in the bag.” 

Mrs. Hamilton produced her key and letter, 
and Diggs reverently handed her the Vicarage 
letter-bag. 

In unlocking the bag, Mrs. Hamilton’s brace¬ 
let became unclasped and fell jingling to the 
ground. Diggs, as in duty bound, stooped to 
recover the bracelet, and did not see that as the 
lady put one letter in the bag sho drew another 
out, and consigned it to her pocket. 

She thanked Diggs graciously as she returned 
the bag and received her bracelet, and remark¬ 
ing that it was a hot day, she suffered the man 
to go his way, and she walked quickly to the 
Vicarage. 

There was no need for Mrs. Hamilton to read 
the abstracted letter. 

Alice had dutifully shown it to her that morn¬ 
ing, and had sealed it in her presence, therefore 
she burnt the letter unopened. 

It was the first directly dishonest act the 
worldly-minded woman had been guilty of, and 
her cheek was red with shame, but sho had per¬ 
suaded herself too fully that she was acting for 
the “ best interests ” of her brother’s child to 
suffer a long remorse. 

The sound of wheels arrested her attention, 
and cleared her cheek of the last trace of emo¬ 
tion. 

She heard words of friendly greeting under 
her window, and they re-assured her. 

«It is for her good,” she said firmly. 

“Come in, Sir Robert,” the Vicar exclaimed 
in the hall below, “ come into my den, and Alice 
will give us afternoon tea.” 

(To be continued.) 


GLADYS, 

(AGED TWO.) MARCH 80th. 


When March, forgetful of his fierceness, laid 
His stormy head on April’s gentle breast, 

When all the island gardens were aflame 
With yellow daffodils, or faintly blue 
With violets, and fragrant with their breath, 

When all the fertile land was budding forth 
In splendid promise of the coming year, 

God gave thee, Gladys, to love’s longing arms. 

God laid thee, Gladys, in her morn of lifo, 

Upon the bosom of thy mother dear, 

God gave thee in the freshness of his youth, 

Unto thy father’s fondest, first embrace : 

Ah little child! ah tender, two-years’ child ! 

How many links and golden make the chain 
Which God has bound about united hearts, 

The chain of love, clasped by thy tiny hand. 

Ah, Gladys, little love ! what hopes are set 
Upon that precious baby head of thine, 

What dreams are dreamed beside the flickering fire, 
While thy dear mother maps out life for thee; 

What wishes, mounting on the wings of prayer, 

Plead in God’s presenoe for thy precious sake. 

The month of strength and storm was newly mot 
With tender April, month of sun and shower, 

When little Gladys, like a blossom dropped 
From heaven’s wide meadows, love’s one spring-flower, 
oamo. 

Ah, be the season of thy birth, dear ohild, 

A sacred symbol of thy days to oome, 

Bo thine the strength and sweetness, duly mot 
And mixed, that marks a queen of womanhood : 

The strength to choose the right, and cleave thereto; 
The strength to speak for right with fearless tonguo. 
The strength to strike for right, in time of need; 

And, harder yet, the strength to stand apart 
From thino own happiness, if right demand; 

The strength to dio for right if God so choose ! 

But while thy soul is strong like rugged March, 

Let sunny April have her share in thee: 

Be thine the sweetness of her blossom-time, 

Her smile, her music, and her tender tears: 

The smile of love that blesses all around, 

The songs of love that only love can learn, 

And only love in full can comprehend ; 

The tears of love that fall like heavenly dew 
Upon the rugged Boil of weary hearts, 

And breaking up the clods, let sunshine through, 
Until they blossom and are glad again. 

Xs this too much to wish our two-years’ child ? 

Speak wo too fondly of her future years P 
Love hath no oracle whereby to read 
The fate of its close darlings. But we know 
That He who gave the child will guard the child, 
And in this faith we turn from visions vain, 

And looking on our Gladys, are oontent. 

Harriett Stockall. 








QJMpftTR readers will have shared, we are sure, in 
the general feolings of horror and indignation 
XiPSrz] which were aroused throughout the land at 
the recent dastardly attempt on the life of our 
belovod Queen. The illustrious and beloved Lady, who 
bore herself so courageously in the trying moment of 
danger, is now at Mentone with her devoted daughter, 
the Princess Beatrice, and thither the heart of the 
nation follows her, with hopeful prayers that the 
brief sojourn under sunny skies may give fresh 
strength and health to One on whom the hope of 
England is so unalterably set. There were few hearts 
in the land whioh did not throb in response to the 
noble and womanly letter whioh was published on the 
eve of tho Queen's departure : that letter in whioh, by 
few but eloquont words, the heart of Victoria spake 
to the heart of England, the heart of a tender and 
grateful Woman to the heart of a chivalrous country. 
Henceforth we must all feel that there is a new and 
deeper meaning in the time-honoured national Prayer, 
God Save tub Queen ! 

Their Boyal Bignesses tho Prince and Princess of 
Wales are in London for the season. 

The Duke and Duohess of Connaught are to spend 
somo time at Biarritz with the infant Princess Mar¬ 
garet, for the benefit of the Duchess’s health. 

The marriage of Prince Leopold (Duke of Albany) 
to Princess Helen of Waldeck will take placo after 
the Queen’s return from Mentone, at Windsor Castle. 

Tho Crown Prince and Princess of Germany will 
not come to England for the Royal Wedding at 
Windsor, owing to the delicate hoalth at present of 
the young Princess William, their oldest son’s wife. 

Her Imperial Majesty tho Empress of Austria 
visited the Queen at W indsor Castlo before her de¬ 
parture for the Continent, meeting the Prince and 
Princess of Walos at luncheon at the royal residence. 


Cjrtnte. 


•#* All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices , No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing¬ 
ton, W ., and marked 44 Theatrical Department.** 

Robinson Crusoe has taken quite a fresh hold at 
Drubt Lane, and will doubtloss draw crowded 
houses until it has to make way for the German 
Opera Company, so long announced. Ours, with Mrs. 
Langtry in tho part of Blanche Haye, is to remain at 
tho Hatmarket until the arrangements previously 
made, render it nocessary to remove it for the produc¬ 
tion of Odette, in which play of M. Sardou’s Madame 
Modjeska will appear. Taken from Life continues 
very successful at the Adelphi, the play owing 
much to the characteristic acting of Mr. Charles 
Warner. The Lights o'London remains os attractive 
as ever at the Princess's, the powerful representa¬ 
tion of Harold Armytage being daily more and more 
admired. The 8quire continues to fill the St. James’s, 
and the production of Romeo and Juliet at the Lyceum 
has been tho event of tho month. Mr. Irving has 
spared no pains or expense to mako this version of 
Shakespeare's lovely play as successful as possible. 
Manola, the last new comic opera by Lecocq, is a 
decided hit at tho Strand, and will probably 
have a long run, as is usual with comic operas 
at this favorite house. The Colonel , prccedod by 


The Marble Arch, is tho bill of fare at the Prince 
of Wales’s, and Aladdin still makes “ night merry ” 
at the Gaiety. Miss Litton has been very successful 
at the Globe with the production of Mankind , and 
has a very strong company, of which she is herself 
the principal feature. The School for Scandal con¬ 
tinues to attract at the Vaudeville, and so does 
Mother-in-Law at the Opera Comique. The Man¬ 
ager and My Little Oirl are drawing large audiences 
at the Court, Mr. John Clayton’s acting in the last- 
named pieoo being especially striking. The Mascotte 
allures at the Comedy, and Patience is as attractive 
as ever at the Savoy. Auntie is the latest novelty at 
Toole’s Theatre, and Fourteen Days at the Cri¬ 
terion is one of the best pieces of fun possible to 
conceive. The new Avenue theatre, under the man¬ 
agement of M. Marius, has opened with Madame 
Favart, Miss Florence St. John sustaining her original 
part. _ 

THE Y. * N. PATENT DIAGONAL BEAM 
CORSET. 

Every lady naturally desires a well-fitting dress, 
but however much skilled labor is bestowed on a 
oostumo, it is thrown away if the figure bo not pre¬ 
pared to receive it by a well-out Corset. Wo can bear 
nonest testimony to the excellence of the above- 
named Corset, which is elegant in appearance, most 
comfortable in use, moderate in price, and serviceable 
in wear. Tho specialty of tho Y. A N. Corset is that 
the parts are arranged diagonally, thus relieving the 
seams of a good deal of the strain; and the material 
being cut on the bias, yields easily to the figure with¬ 
out splitting. The arrangement of the bones supplies 
the figure with support wherever required, and avoids 
all undue pressure. The exauisite moulding of the 
Corset renders it most adaptable to the present grace¬ 
ful style of dress, and will make tho dressmaker’s 
trouble in fitting a thing of the past, even for a figure 
something less graceful than tne statues of Venus. 
Ladies should protect themselves from worthless 
imitations by Boeing that the Corset they purchase is 
properly stamped by the Trade Mark of the makers. 

See also our Paris Letter. 

CorrMjontoence. 

Mrs. Evans writes :— 

“ Many thanks, Mr. Editor, for the vorv elegant 
Plates issued in this month’s World of Fashion. 
Indeod, they always are graceful, but this month 
thoy arc most particularly ladylike. Wo owe you a 
debt of gratitudo which we cannot repay in any other 
way than by recommending the book to our friends 
and neighbours. We need not wish you success : the 
demand speaks for itself.” 

Mrs. A. V. writes :— 

44 I received your patterns on Saturday night, 
and am delighted with them; thoy are beautiful, and 
so simple that anyone can use them, except tho 
Stockholm Visite, No. 279. 1 am rather bothered 

with that. It is a lovely pattern, so I should like to 
mako it up perfectly, and I thought the best plan 
would be to send it to you to be pinned for me, whioh 
I have done, and enclose six stamps for payment, as 
I see that is the charge. Now will you be good enough 
to pin it for me, and send it back by return P ” 

Mrs. Bates writes:— 

I am very muoh pleased with your patterns ; 
they are the best I have ever tried.” 

Miss E. Tindall writes :— 

44 1 thank you very much for sending my book by 
return. I think the Plates are prettier than ever.” 

S. H. writes:— 

44 1 have taken your Journal in for over two years, 
and I think it is the best I have ever seen, and tho 
most useful, both to families and dressmakers.” 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., 6d., 7d., and gd. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Soientifio principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ao. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM MAR. 31st. TO APRIL 29th., 1882. 

(2* IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER fand Lxttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V All our patterns are potted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is ltd. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at onoo, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provide envelopes without charge. Stamps for 
postage must be sent with the order. 

In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU8INE88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12 , and thus prevent delay 
in the recoipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to havo the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can havo this done by enolosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should bo made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattorn must be paid for. 

PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cat for Chest menam-es of 34| inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- • 


„ 227a.— 1 The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies’ size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

„ 214.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
style. 7d. 

OCTOBER, 1881. 

„ 249.—The Gainsborough Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage and tnnique. fid. 

„ 250.—Carriage Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
buuffant. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Florentia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt ,&nd bouffant. * 9d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Onthered 
body, with suissebelt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 253.—Reception Toilette. Corsage and draperies of 
skirl. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Grace Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

NOVEMBER, 1881. 

„ 278—The Bective Promenade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tnnique. 9d. 

„ 280.—Tlio Alington Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Basque Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

,, 281.—The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 284.-The Alberta Visite. fid. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Morning Costume. Skirt draperies, 
and bouffant, fid. 

„ 288.—The Camoys Toilette. 6d. 

,, 288.—The Frederica Priucesse Costume, fid. 

„ 289.—The Edgcuinbe Visitiug Costume. Corsage, 
tuniqae, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 290.—The Heodfort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 294.—The Maud : a joung Lady's Costume. 6d. 

„ 295.—Yornw Lady’s Promenade Costume, fid. 

„ 29fi.—The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

DECEMBER, 1881. 

„ 298.—The Alicia Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant, 9d. 

„ 301 .-The D lisy Ball Toilette. 6d. 

„ 302.—Theatre and Dinner Costume of black velvet 
and satin. 9d. 

„ 308.—The Heathoote Reception Toilette. 

, 304.—The Rupert* Promenade Costume, fid. 

„ 30fi.—The Argyll Promenade Dress. Corsage, folded 
tunic, and draperies, fid. 

„ 307.—The Theodoaia, a Young Lad/s Visitiug 
Toilette, fid. 

„ 309.—The Louise Walking Costume for velvet and 
satin. Lon* polonaise, fid. 

It 400.—The riches ter Viaiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise, fid. 

„ 320.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. Gathered 
polonaise. 6d. 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLE88 OTHERWI8E STATED. 

H.—Bathing Costume for a Lady. New style, 
with yoke. 

K. —The Albemarle Costume. Draped Polonaise, 

buttoning at back. 

L. —The Ardilaun Costume. Full body with yoke 

and waistbelt, draped t ablier and bouffuut. 

N.—The Adrienne Travelling Costume. Draped 
Polonsise Priucesse with hood. 

P. —The Dover Travelling Costume. Pleated 

blouse Bodice, with be’t and upper skirt. 

Q. —The’ Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 

at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

R. —Indoor Toilette. Diapod polonaise tumque, 

with waistbelt. 

S. —Lawn Tennis Tnnique, (Pinafore style). 

T. —Princesse Dress with long full train. 

No. 499.—Now Priucesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at book. 
Largt-sizsd Patterns. 

„ 495.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 496.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 

„ 58.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style* 
f# 79.—Princesse Dressing Gown. 

„ 5b.— Princesse Night Dress. 

, v 142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 
„ 154.—The Zor6 Polonaise Priucesse. fid. 

„ 169 a.— The Clarisse Costume. Gathered Polonaise 
with waistlielt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ Q.—Swi-»s Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

„ 190.—The Hervcy Costume. Polouaise, with gather¬ 
ed shoulders and sleeves. 61. 

„ 196.—The Giiicbd Costume. Full polonaise, ga¬ 
thered at neck and waist, with leg of mutton 
sleeve, fid. 

SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

„ 214.—The Reese Costume. Double-breasted jacket 
and upper skirt, fid. 


JANUARY, 1882. 

„ 323.—The Helene Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

,,324.—The Lnecelles Visaing Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 326.—The Frankfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
and draperies of skirt, fid. 

„ 327.—Elegant Sorfi« d»« Ua l. fid. 

„ 328.—Young Lady’s Theatre or Ball Costume. 61. 

„ 329.—The Waldeck Dinner Dress. Cordage, Tu- 
niqne aud train. 6d 

„ 331.—The Lennox Viaiting Costume. Double- 
breasted Eedingote and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 332.—Little Girl’s Paletot. 3d. 

„ 334.—The Pnulyn Visiting Costume. Corsage aud 
upper skirt, fid. 

„ 344.—'The Churchill Costume. Cor. age, with cape 
and skirt draperies, fid. . 


FEBRUARY, 1882. 

„ 318.—The Lambert Promenade Costnme. Double- 
breasted Polonaise, with draped skirt, fid. 

„ 349.—The Margnretta Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, upper skirt, panier*, and drapery, 9d. 

„ 350.—The Georgina Tea Gown, with plastron. 6i. 

„ 351.—The Charlemont Evening Toilette. Gathered 
bodice, skirt, drapery, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 353.—The Florinda Opera or Ball Costume. 8d. 

# , 356.—The La Touche Promenade Costume. Pointed 
tnnique and scarf. 6d. 

„ 357.—The Decie Costume. Basquine, scarf, and 
bouffant. 6d. 

„ 359.—Half mounting Dress. Corsage a re vers, up¬ 
per skirts and bouffant. Gd. 

„ 360.—The Irene Visiliug Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers. and bouffant, fid. 

„ 361.—The Urania Holt-mourning Costume. Corsage 
a gilet, upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 362.—The Melosina Promenade Toilette. Polonaise 
tuuique. 6d. 

, f 364.—The Cousine Outdoor Costume. &L 

„ 365 A 365a.—T he Camorgo Promenade Costume. 9d. 


MARCH. 1882. 

» 372.—The Paris Promenade Costume. Princesse 
polonaise A gitet. 6d. 

„ 373.—The Mellony Reception Tuilette. Open polo¬ 
naise. with vest. 9d. 

•» 374.—The Hohenlobe Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

Juvenile Costumes. 

„331.—The Philippa Promenade Costnme. R<din- 
gote jacket, tuuique and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 382.—The Cameron Black Silk Toilette. 9d. 

,, 3e3.—The Portugal Visiting Costnme. Pointed 
corsago and draped tuuique. 7d. 

,,384.—Young Lady’s Afternoon Costume. Draped 
polon«i*e. 6d. 

,, 385.—The Wynn Black Cashmere Costume. Pointed 
cordage aud draped overskirt. 9d. 

,, 386.—The Kennedy Promenade Costnme. Corsage 
Kedingote. overskirt, and cape. 7d. 

„ 394.—'The Flora Costume. 6d. 

„ 395.—The Papillonne Morning Costnme. 61. 

„ 396.—The SirCno Black Cashmere Costume. Cor¬ 
sage Redingote, draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 398.—The Wodekouse Promenade Costume. Jacket, 
overskirt, and deep cape. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR APRIL, 1882. 

Platt 1. 

„ 403.—The Pierson Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, pnuiers, and bouffnnt. fid. 

,, 404.—The Beauregard Visiting Costnme. Pointed 
corsage A plastron, draped paniers, and bouf¬ 
fant. fid. 

„ 405.—The Delpbine Afternoon Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, with deep collar, draperies, and 
bouffant. 7d. 

Platt 2. 

„ 406.—Bridesmaid’s Costnme. Princesse corsage, 
with capo, collar. aDd senrf. 76. 

„ 407.—Bride's Dress. Princesse tnnique, with point¬ 
ed corsage and long train. 9d. 

,, 408.—Bride’s Travelling Cobtumo. Visite with 
gathered sleeves, fid. 

Platt 3. 

,, 409.—The Calvert Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
tnnique k paniers, nnd l>ouffaiit. 91. 

„410.—The Castillo Black Silk Costume. Pointed 
corsage, gathered draperies, and bouffnnt. 9d. 

M 411.—The Dalrymple Morning Costume. D<spoil 
tablier aud bouffant. 61. (The Corsajt is given 
full-sized.) 

riats 4. 

», 412.—The Ottilia Jacket. Tight-fitting military 
style, fid. 

„ 413 —The A mbroisine Visite. 61. 

„ 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin¬ 
gote style. 6d. 

„ 415.—The Mori Blsck Silk Jacket. 6d. 

„ 416.—The Tenterden Visite Mantilla, fid. 

,, 417.—The Rosebery Visite.with *a»hered sleeves. GJ. 

„ 418 —The Crnwfurd Mantilla. 61. 

„ 419.-1116 Linda Mantilla, with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. fid. 

,, 420.—The Napier Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7a. 

„ 421.—The Duudns Long Visite. Elegant style. 7d. 

„ 422.—The Manola Coat, with Visite Sleev* s 7d. 

„ 423.—The Buxton ca chspoussibrt, with armholes. 7d. 

Plats fi. 

n 365.—The Oberta Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 523.—The Serrano Costume. Pointed corsage and 
gathered tnnique. 9d. 

., 424.—The Talma Morning Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage k revors, draperies and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 425.—The Angela Toilette. Corsage, paniers, and 
bouffnnt. 9d. 

„ 426.—The Mold* Costnme. Corsage A basques, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 9d. 

Plats 8. 

„ 427.—The Antonia Toilette. Gathered corsage, 
draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 428.—The Marietta Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
with deep basques, draperies, nnd bouffant. 9d. 

„ 429 —The Wemyss Cloak, Visite style. 7d. 

„ 430.—The Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. fid. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

„ 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

„ 4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

, 5.— Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of Jive dress skirts is supplied, for Is. 9d./ 
or any three for le. Id. 

I „ 212,—Short skirt with moveable train, with illua- 
1 tration and description, 7d, 
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OEVERE’8 PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLE88 0THERWI8E 8TATED. 


L ADIES’ MANTLES. PALWOTK, PW-TMai, Ar. 

Price 6d. and Od. Each. 

Autumb abd Wibtb* Mimia. 

1 .255.—The Beauvan Mantle. fid. 

»> 256.—The Radnor Double-breasted Yisite Jacket. fid, 

•> 257.—The Aberfeldie Yisite. 6d. 

,, 258.—The Olive Jacket. fid. 
h 25a.—The Goodwood Bedingote Jacket, with aeam 
at waist. 6d. 

„ SCO.—The Blantjre Yiaite. 6d. 

„ 261.—The Marietta Yiaite. fid. 

„ 262.—The Melville Mantle. 6d. 

»• 263.—The Grautley Paletot. fid. 

„ 264.—The Fomfret Cloak. 6d. 

>, 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 266.—The Kal^reuth Mantle. 6d. 
t , 271.—Yiaite Mantle. 6d. 

it 287.—The Bradford Mother Hublxird Cloak. 6d. 
m 764.—The New Double-breasted Bedingote Ulster, 
Benin at waist. This is the style sometimes 
calle 1 the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 

„ 2(0.—Double-breasted Tailor made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 135.—Visits Mantle. 6d. 

„ 239.—Dolman Yiaite with small sleeves. Cd. 

,, 177.—Autumn Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 292*.—Tbe Christina Paletot. Cd. 

„ 293s.—'The Portia Cloak. 6d. 

„ 764a.— Bedingote Jacket. 6d. 

,, 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

,, 734i.—Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching U lster. 6d. 

„ 56.—Autumn Visits. 6d. 

„ 95.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 305.—The Greville Visit© Clonk. 6d. 

>. 314.—The Fleur ds Neigs, elegant sortie de bal. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontnnges Viai t e. 6d. 

,. 316.—Elegant Pelisse. 6d. 

,» 317.—Bob aide, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 321.—Cloth Mantle. Dolman or Visits shape. 6d. 
„3i2.—The Ladies’ Coaching Coat or Bedingote 
Ulster. Donble-lrensted style. 6d. 
n 330.—The Yerulam Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with Capes and upper 
skirt. 6d. 

,. 333.—The Snzouy Mother Hubbard Yiaite. fid. 

„ 335.—The Arolseii Winter Mantle. 6d. 

», 336a.— The Baring Ulster. New style, with Cape and 
kilted pleats at the bock. 6d. 
tt 316a. —The Grncieuse Visits. 6d. 
it 316b. —The Duchesse Visile. 6d. 

„ 338.—The Tourist Ulst-r. 6d. 

,, 300a.— The Medicis Visits. 6d. 

„ 781.—The Universal Paletot. Cd. 

„ 339.—*1 he Maintenon Cloak. 6-1. 

„ 345.—The Hubertine Mnnteau. 6d. 

., 346.—The Bozburgbe Mantis. Cd. 

„ 347.—’J he Wicklow Viaite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Dielnca Vi site Mantle. 6d. 
ii 379a.— The Talisman Jacket: double-breasted; semi 
tight-fitting. Cd. 

„ 316.—Cloth Yisite. 

„ 3C7.—Tight-fitting Paletot, fld. 
tt 370.—Coventry Winter Mantle. 7d. 

„ 399—The Fiennes Bedingote Jacket. 6d. 

,, 401-—The Mavia Yisite. 7d. 
n 402.—The Fremantle Cloak. 7d. 
i, 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted, id. 

„ 696.—The Unbans Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 397.—The Lombelle Yisite. 6d. 


•• 83 . 
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» 67.- 
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USItrUL STAB DA BD STTLBS. 

—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

—The Clarice Yiaite Mantle. 

-New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

■The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double-breasted. 

—The Duchesse Mantle. 

,—TbeMirnbel jacket for silk or poplin. 

—TheRosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer Style. 

—The Hamilton Bedingote Ulster, single- 
breasted, with seam at waist. 

—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visits style. 

—The Prinoeese Paletot. Single-breasted and 
tight-fitting, with long skirt. 

—The Mother Sbipton Mantle. 

-The Bournemouth Travelling Cloak, new and 
elegant Mother Hubbard style, id. 

-The Pnrisieu Mantelet. 6d. 

-The Kinsale Mantilla. 6d. 

-The Bretenil Ulster. A new French style, 
siugle-hrcnsted, with hood. 

-Large Velvet Cloak. 6d. 

,—Sealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back, 
rather close-fitting. 6d. 

,—Close-fitting, Double-breasted Ulster, with 
81ioulder Cape. It buttons to the neck. 

-The Lady's Coaching Coat. A tight-fitting, 
single-breasted Ulster, with waist seam and 
a long Bedingote skirt. It has a coat collar 
and turnover. 

The Peninsular, a new gathered Mantle, id. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

1. —Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

2. —Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuuique. 

3. —Monrniug Yisite Mantle. 

4. —Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

5. —Widow’s Moumiug Dress. Corsage and open 

tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquins a giM and 
open tuuique. 


MOUBNING COSTUMES—Continued. 

M 7.—Half-Honroinr Co.tnm«. C.rMg. Prinnn—n. 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 
M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Yisite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

N13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper »kirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

•** For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of } length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 

Costumes may be had separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Pries 3d. for all marked on (he li$t as under 11 years ef age 
11 years and upward*, 6d. 

JUVBHILX COSTUMKS FOR AUTUXH ABD WlHTBB, 1881. 

„ 216.—The Sylvie Costume for a child of 5. Sd. 

„ 217.—The Constance Costume for a young lady of 
14. 6«1. 

„ 218.—Tbs Muriel Toilette for a little girl of 6. 3d. 
„ 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
•f 15 or 16. 6d. * * 

„ 220.—The Lucia Promenade Costume for a little girl 
of 7. 3d. 

„ 221.—The Tottie Dress, for a baby of 3 or 4. 3d. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

„ 229 A 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 
„ 230.—The Lolotte Costume for a girl of 7. 3d. 

,, 231.—The Mignonette Low-necked Dress for a child 
of 3. 3d. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

»• 23i,—The " Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. fid. 

„ 308.—Little Girl’s Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of siz. 3d. 
a 175.—The Yvonne Costume for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 65.—The Angela Toilette for a child of four. 3d. " 
tt 311.—The Madeline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3 i. 
tt 312.—The Pa^nerette Velvet Dress for a child of 

,, 313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d, 

,, 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3d. 

„ 340.—The Estelle Costume for Child of 4. 3d. 

„ 341.—The Gervnise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. 

„ 342.—The Marius Toilette for a child of 5. 3d. 

„ 175.—The Paquita Costume Child of 3 or 4. 31. 

„ 343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a.—T he Adelina Ulster for Girl of 13. 3d. 

trSBrnL STABDABD STYLES- 

,. 22.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
,, 23.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7 * 
double-breasted, with cape and revers. 

,, 83b.—B aby’s first Pelis«e, with Cape. 

,, 61.— The Cecile Yisite for a girl «.f 10. 

it 67 a.—M other Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 

„ 78a.—G irl’s Paletot, S.B , of 14. 6d. 

„ 80.—Costume for a boy or girl of 4 or 5. 

,, 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of siz or seven, 

„ 137.—Little Edith’s Costume for a girl of 10. 

„ 138.—The Lucia Cost ume, for a child of 5. 

„ 139.—The Eilme Afternoon Toilette for a girl of 7, 

„ 161.—Little Girl’s Costume for 8 years oM. 3d. 

„ 175a.—B oy's high necked Blouse, with deep pitted 
cape. 3d. 

,. 187a.—C fhild’e Brighton Toilette, (7 to 8 year e) 3d. 

,, 208.—Boy’s Milanaise Costume. 10 years old. 3d, 

,, 209.—Boy’s Hungarian Blouse. 3d. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years. fid. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, ace 10 toll. 6d. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J 10.—The Louise Costume for a little girl of 9 or 10, 
Bobe Princess* and kilted flounce. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
fer a girl of 12; similar Bliape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

J 16.—Princess Polounise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used fora Lawn Tenuis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 


„ . JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

J 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

J 25.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 11. Cb««t 
measure 29 inches. 

J 28.—The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single 
, ^ breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 te 9. 

J 27.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 tn 14. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.—R obe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, Sd. 
tt 491.—Little Boy's Costume for 5 yeats old. 3d. 

„ 769a.—N ewmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seem at 

_ wai.t for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 

,i 375.—The Alice Toilette for child of eiz. 3d. 

„ 376.—The Fanny Costume for child of eight. 

„ 377.—The AdCle Costumo for girl from 12 to 16. 6-1. 
h 878.—Tbe Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
cape, for girl from 14 to 16. 6d. 

„ 379.—The Pu»sy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tiglit-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. 6d. 

„ 340 —The Louise Coal for a child of five. 3d. 

,, 387.—The Amelin Costume for girl of 12. fid. 

„ 175.—The Victoire Toi’ette for child of five. 3d. 

„ 339.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket fer a girl 
of 11 or 12. fid. 

„ 391.—Same as 379. 

„ 392.—The Tnncr£de pleated Dress for a girl of 11. 6d. 

„ 393. —Tbe Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sizteen. fid. 

8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOE ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sixes 3d.«fieh. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6 ; chest 24, age 8 ; chest 27, age 
11 to 12 ; chest 28}, age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or mav be had in brown paper 
price 6 d. each; the complete set, 2 s. 6 d., 

_ LADIES* SIZES, 4d. each. 

Chest Measures,—3H, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39}, 

41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6 d. eaoh ; the complete set, 3 s. 

*•* This liet i* added to every month; for particulars ef 
which see succeeding iminLer* of the Mogotino. 

Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

*♦* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to MESSRS. Louis Deyebb A Co., 

1 , Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN. 

D E V E It E' S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OF 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINBN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER* 
GARMKNT8 FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size ef 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8 no., 5 s. Cheap Popular Edition, Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 

" There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall a verses. —Saturday Review. 

,4 These are the thoughts of a relinccl and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive* 
ness. —The Queen. 

" of the nieces have appeared in ' All the 
J ear Round, and nil show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic. 

” Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern News 

” Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive/*— /Hat* 
trated London News. 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Our plates this month will be found replete 
with all the latest novelties for the season, 
which promises to be a very brilliant one. 

An additional interest will be found in plate 
4, which is much enlarged and contains nine 
most elegant costumes, in place of three as 
usual. The groat support and encouragement 
which we receive renders us still more desirous 
of keeping up the long established character of 
our Magazine as the most useful, as it is the 
oldest of its kind; and wo are convinced that any 
extra expense we may incur in these endeavours 
will be amply repaid by the increased number of 
our subscribers. 

The pointed body and panier overskirt is 
quite the reigning style, and will be found 
amply illustrated on our plates. We give full- 
sized a very elegant body of this description, of 
the newest form with a gilet. 

This style of corsage is admirably adapted for 
using with the fashionable brocade and plain 
material, as also for the display of the handsome 
embroidery now so much in vogue. On 435, 
also, is represented the newest form of skirt, 
viz., the plain tablier of some richly-ornamented 
material, edged with a handsome ruching, and 
the open tunique with gathered paniers. 

Another elegant variety of the panier stylo 
is shown on fig. 434, and a charming specimen 
of an embroidered dress is given on 436. 

Rich materials are now giving way to the 
lighter makes of fabric, such as sateens, &c, 
but it must not be inferred that a more homely 
style of costume is the result. On the contrary, 
the delicate hned sateens and cambrics, with 
their rich profusion of trimming in lace and 
embroidery, have even a moro gala appearauce 
than the moires , broclies, and plushes of the 
colder season. These last-named materials are 
by no means banished, being largely used with 
cashmere, satin, poplin, and plain silk for mantles 
and confections of all kinds, and also for the 
costumes of matronly ladies. 


We have seen a few quiet and very elegant 
dresses already designed for travelling, two of 
which are transferred to our plates in Nos. 437 
and 439. The polonaise of 439 is especially ele¬ 
gant, while a more useful and graceful dress for 
the fair voyageuse could not be imagined than 
437. 

Several novelties in mantles have appeared; 
438 on plate 3 is one of the most elegant. It 
may be made in any material, but the handsome 
lace trimming must be adhered to, as it owes 
much of its style to this arrangement. 

The newest forms of hats and bonnets are to 
be found on our plates, one of which, Plate 6, is 
especially devoted to this branch of the mil¬ 
liner’s art. We have also given more spe¬ 
cimens than usual on our plates, as the month 
of May is especially a time when a lady’s head- 
gear requires care and attention. 

Our Spring Mantle Plate as usual has been 
a great success, and the sale of the patterns 
from it has already greatly exceeded that of any 
previous year. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain , Paris , 
April 24th, 1882. 

Ma Cb6re Amie, 

Tailor-made costumes are still very popular for 
morning wear and travelling ; they are generally 
made with a skirt, kilted almost to the waist, and 
headed by a deep scarf gathered in the middle by 
four or five gathers, and finished by a long bow and 
ends, or a large buckle. Another new style made by 
tailors is a double-breasted coat in bro wn or greon 
cloth, coming to the waist in front, and forming two 
long square ends, like coat tails, at back. Drosses 
are also made by costumiers with two or three kilted 
flounces, surmounted by a pleated tablier, forming a 
vouff behind ; the body is made single-breasted, with 
large pearl buttons and many pockets, so as to be 
useful when travelling. Ulsters made by tailors are 
still great favorites, principally with pedestrians. 
Although there is nothing elegant in them, yet they 
are of great use, as they preserve dresses from wot 
and damp, and are easily put on. 

Tho Redingote Jacket is as popular as ever, as it 
enables a lady to wear out with one body many skirts. 
These Redingotcs have undergone a slight though 
very marked change. They are all open with revers at 
the neck and are worn with a masculine scarf necktie, 
with a pin in the oentre. Any kind of pin is allowed, 
from a diamond fly to a silver Jumbo. Spring and 
B mmer mantles will be made with brocht trimmed 
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with a profusion of lacc, some are partly made of 
lace, others entirely of laoe. The Chenille mantles 
will be even more popular than last year, for they 
are not only made scarf shape, this year, they 
assume the visito Btyle. A new Parisian jacket 
for this summer has been brought out by one of our 
first firms, it is a tight-fitting jacket made of satin, 
broche , moire, trimmed with five rows or flounces of 
real Chantilly lace, the back shows an elegant sash ; 
it is lined all through with pale salmon silk, and 
measures about ii yds. in length; its prico varies 
from 8 to 25 pounds, according to the richness of the 
lace trimming. 

In dress material thero is much novelty in woollens, 
Bilks, mousselitie de laine and grenadines; in woollen we 
have the nun’s veiling, caohomire, aud fancy cheviots 
oovered with stars, dots, Ac.; the mousselines de 
laine have woven flounces as worn in 1810, the colors 
being a little toned down, and the material perhaps 
less strong, for the ancient mousselines ae laine 
could be washed till they were nearly as thin as 
gauze. These revived mousselines are also war¬ 
ranted to wash and wear well, but os I have not tried 
them yet, I cannot speak strongly for them. 

Ab for silks they are regaining their lost ground, 
plain silk dresses are again being made, ornamented 
with Btriped silks, these stripes are very broad, one 
is of plain satin, tin other of checks; others have 
satiu alternating with moirt stripes. The summer 
satins are all made supple and yielding like the 
Rhadam&s satin. 

Grenadines are made in very rich aud beautiful 
designs copied from the Spanish laces. The striped 
moirt and lace grenadines are very elegant and 
dressy, and when trimmed with ribbon, make pretty 
toilettes ; they are made in all colors. 

Summer Petticoats will be very much trimmed, but 
little starched, so as to make them very clinging and 
supple. A profusion of lace and insertion is used in 
making them up. 

Open-worked Stockings are in great favor to wear 
with shoos: theso shoes oro made of soft kid, or of 
material to match the dress, and often of patent leather, 
with pointed heels and toes. 

Bonnets and Hats differ greatly in Paris and London. 
Our bonnets are arranged to be worn with the hair 
fully dressed, while in London they are made of closer 
shape, so as to fit to the head and rest on the small 
chignon worn low at the back of neck. The most 
fashionable London bonnets are made of straw or chip, 
with a row of flowers in front, and another a 9 curtain, 
over which falls beaded lace. Some bonnets have the 
crown jetted all over, a wreath of flowers under the 
brim, a torsade of moirt ribbon around the crown, and 
a spray of flowers behind the left ear, with strings of 
moxri ribbon. Many of the bonnets are made with 
drawn satin on a shape, and have no trimming but a 
cluster of roses at the back of the left ear ; under the 
brim in front is placed a band of lively-colored ribbon 
or velvet, on the centre of which iB fastened a fly, a 
butterfly, or a jewel. Hats are made large aud aro 
profusely trimmed with lace, feathers, flowers, and 
jewels. 

The newest Veils are of real laoe, with tho border all 
in one piece. 

Gloves and Mittens are worn very long and of light 
tint. Gloves have no buttons at all, or only threo at 
the wrist. 

Tho trimming most in vogue for washing-dresses is 
embroidery, or string lace. The Irish laoe is parti¬ 
cularly well adapted for this Btylo of imitation. The 
Point de Veniso also looks well. 

The now sateen washing materials are Bhown in the 
most extravagant patterns. Flowers so large that one 
would be sufficient to cover tho back of a body, but 
era contre thero are also very exquisite patterns and 
tints, with the plain material to match, and a pro¬ 
fusion of lace for trimmings. Imitation laces aro made 
so well, and are so inexpensive, that it will not be a 
heavy item to use 36 yds. of it, aud it certainly will 


add greatly to the eleganoe and beauty of the costume. 
All these laces are warranted to wash. 

The latest novelty in dress ornament is the ribbon 
which I mentioned, that starts from the sideseams 
under the arm, and fastens to the point of the oorsage. 
This ribbon is six inches wide, forms a large double 
bow, and the ends fall to the edge of skirt. It requires 
4 yds. of ribbon to make this bow and ends. 

I must not forget to mention the new throatlet, 
which is made of black velvet ribbon, embroidered with 
Bteel or gold bead; some are embroidered with jet, and 
have jet loops fastenod all round and falling on tho 
neck and shoulders like a necklace. With these 
throatlets, beaded cuffs are also worn, made of the 
same colored beads, and encircling the wrist like a 
bracelet. 

COHT188S D* B-. 


THE FU LL-SIZED PATTERN. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and qf propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 84} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist . unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams nkkd not be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editobs will be happy 


publication, on receipt qf a letter or post card addressed 
lo themlat 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, IF, 

THE DRESDEN POINTED CORSAGE 
A GILET. (435.) 

Our full-sized pattern this month is the -pointed 
Corsage d gilet of the Dresden Reception Toilette 
which is shown on the second figure of our second 
plate, No. 435. The pattern, which is given complete, 
consists of six pieces, viz., front, back, side-piece of 
back, pointed gilet, revere , and sleeve. A pricked line 
on the gilet shows where it joins the front, and the 
fulness to be taken out from the front, and under the 
arm, is indicated in a similar manner. The upper side 
of sleeve only is given, the under side being marked 
by pricking. This elegant corsage is suitable for 
making up in two materials, such as satin and brocht, 
moirS and plush, Ac., Ac., or in plain and figured 
sateens for summer wear. It is simple in mako, and 
if cut out carefully, will produce an elegant and per¬ 
fectly-fitting bodice. 

§ emotion 

®f tjje |) lnte$ of Costumes. 

Fullsixed patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques, 
Pelisses , fc., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3 d, to 9 d, each , for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

The number in 1 rackets, preceding the description 
of each figure , is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns . 

« # « The Reverse views of all the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 3 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(431).—The Lisetto Aftornoon Toilette of 
light pink mousseline de laine , trimmed with cherry 
satin. The jacket iB cut round, trimmed by a bouit- 
lonnt, and a flounce odged with a piping of satin; tho 
back is coat-shaped. The overskirt is arranged in 
perpendicular folds, draped by loops of pink satin, 
over an underskirt of deep ploats. Will take 12 yds. 
mousseline de laine j 1 yd. satin; 18 buttons. 
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Fig. 2.—(432).—Reception Toilette of bronze-green 
satin, trimmed with embroidery. The jacket is made 
with a pitas/, pointed gilet trimmed with embroidery, 
and haying revert. The style of this jacket is quite 
new. The skirt consists of a drapery crossing the 
front, with three gathered embroidered-flounces ending 
under a rich tab trimmed with buttons. The back is 
elegantly draped in three puffs. It will require 12 yds. 
satin: 5 yds. embroidery for flounces; 6 yds. embroi¬ 
dery for body; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(433).—The Agatha Promen ado Costume of 
brown cachemire . trimmed with striped material. The 
jaoket is made long, trimmed with revera, and fan- 
shaped plissis at back. The overskirt, made of striped 
material, forms two draperies crossing in front, and 
forming the pouff behind oyer a skirt of gathers, 
bouillonni ana plissi flounces. This useful dress will 
require to make 12 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. striped 
material; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(434).—The Binder Promenade Toilette of 
slate-colored satin, trimmed with brocade. The body 
is trimmed with a gilet , revera, collar, cuffs, and bow 
of brocade. The overskirt forms a panier and plissi 
tablier , edged by brooade; worn over a bouillonni and 
gathered flounced underskirt. Will tako 16 yds. satin; 
21 yds. brocade ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(435).—The Dresden Reoeption Toilette of 
blue oeil du roy velvet and amber satin brochi, trim¬ 
med with satin embroidery. The body is pointed book 
and front, and trimmed with an elegant gilet. The 
overskirt consists of a punier, well draped back and 
front, and of a drapery opening in front showing the ele¬ 
gant tablier underskirt, which is edged by a handsome 
ehicoree and a small balayeute. Will require 8 yds. 
velvet; 7 yds. embroidery; 2 yds. brooade; 2 yds. 
plain silk for ehicoree ; 18 buttons. (We give the Pat¬ 
tern of Corsage fulUsised.) 

Fig. 3.—(436).—The Hamilton Visiting Toilette of 
brown silk, trimmed with embroidery, The body is 
pointed back and front with elegant puffed sleeves. 
The underskirt is made with very narrow plissi 
flounces, over which fall embroidered tabs; the book 
is well draped. It will require 16 yds. silk; 11yds. 
embroidery; 8 yds. ribbon; 18 buttons. * 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


This Plate is headed with Three Hats of the 
latest style. 

The first: the orown is of white straw, tho brim of 
red plush, trimmed with tea roses. 

The second is a black straw hat, edged with beaded 
lace, trimmed with foulard bows and feathers of a 
mauve tint. 

The third is the Spanish Bolero of grey chip. trim¬ 
med with dark-blue velvet and feather, and at the left 
side an ornament mado with twisted gold oord. 


left side, where it is attached to ths pleatod underskirt 
by another bow. The back breadth is laid eu pliss/s,and 
falls on tha underskirt quite straight; a wide moiri 
sash gives a very stylish finish to the dro33, whioh will 
take 7 yds. cloth; 3 yds. sash ribbon; 3 yds. narrow 
ribbon; 18 buttons. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


Fig. 1.—(440).—The Montespan Visits Mantle of 
brochi satin, trimmed with Spanish lace and passe¬ 
menterie. Will take 4 yds. brochi ; 14 yds. lace ; 48 
passementerie trimmings; 3 yds. ribbon for bow. 

Fig. 2.—(441).—The Gwendolen Visiting Costume 
of block grenadine, trimmed with Spanish lace. The 
body is pointed back and front, with paniers on the 
sides, and well draped behind over an underskirt made 
of small plissi flounces of grenadine, alternating 
with flounoes of lace. Will take 12 yds. grenadine ; 
24 yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(442).—The Claremont Long Pelisse of 
black eachemire t trimmed with passementerie and 
laoe. The back is gathered. Will require 6 yds. 
cachemire ; 36 yds. lace ; 3 yds. ribbon for sash. 

Fig. 4.—(443).—Travelling Costume of Cheviot: 
the Upper part is made en polonaise , the two corners 
being turned en revere to imitate a pointed body; the 
front is gathered. The back is well draped on a long 
pleatod underskirt. The dress is trimmed with a 
sailor's collar, cuffs, and bows and ends of velvet, 
and will require 14 yds. Cheviot; $ yd. velvet; 3 yds. 
for bows; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(443 a).—T he Mattie, a Little Girl’s Costume 
of cachemire and satin: the coat is mado princesse, 
with a bouillonni gilet over a pleated underskirt. 
Will take 3} yds. cachemire ; 1 yd. satin. 

Fig. 6.—(444).—Young Lady's Toilette of merino, 
trimmed with luce and ribbon. The polonaise is well 
draped at each side and book, trimmed with lace or 
embroidery, opening on a plissi gilet in front; tho 
underskirt is made of pleats and plissi*, edged with 
lace. Will require 10 yds. merino; 10 yds. laoe; 
4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 7.—(445).—Marquise Mantelet Visits of poplin, 
trimmed with moiri plissis , Spanish lace, and fringe. 
This mantelet is easy to make and very becoming, 
and will take 24 yds poplin; 18 yds lace; 14 yds. 
moiri ; 12 yds. fringe. 

Fig. 8.—(445 a).—T ho Blanche Toilette of mousseline 
de laine and embroidery. Tho body polonaise forms 
a panier. A tablier is laid in folds across the front, 
trimmed, liko tho polonaise, with embroidery: tho 
underskirt is composed of pleats and plissis; tho 
back is elegantly draped. Will take 13 yds. mousseUne 
de laine ; 6 yds. embroidery ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 9.—(446)).—The Montebello Black Silk Toi¬ 
lette, made with numerous flounces, and trimmed 
with embroidery; the body is pointed in front, and 
ornamented with a largo sailor’s collar. Will take 16 
yds. silk; 94 yds. embroidery; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 1.—(437).—The Inez Morning Promenade or 
Travelling Costume of Scotch plaid and cloth. The 
tailor-made jaoket is of dark-green cloth, trimmed with 



24 yds. doth; 1 yd. satin; 6 small buttons; 12 large 
ones. 

Fig. 2.—(438).—Tho Roydeville Mantle, made with 
striped satin and grenadine, trimmed with coquillis of 
laoe and satin bows. This elegant garment will requiro 
74 yds. grenadine ; 24 yds. laoe; 3 yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(439).—Tho Godzzoli .Walking Costume, 
made of light doth. The polonaise is gathered up- 
high at tho right side by a bow, and falli low at th 0 



PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Bo verse VioWs of 
all the Costumes illustrated on Plates 1, 2, and 3. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


This Plato represents four very fashionable 

Hats. 

The first, tho Cantonot, is mado of white straw, 
trimmod all round tho brim by a rod satin niching 
and cream-colored laco ruohing; an clogant bow is 
fastened at tho sido of tho crown: tho bows aud 
the strings oro of red satin. 

OL/V 
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The second is a brown straw Hat, the Delibes : it 
is trimmed with brown satin, pleated under a straw 
butterfly, and is ornamented with shaded feathers. 

Tho third, the Cornet, is made of black straw, 
trimmed inside the brim with gathered satin, and 
round tho crown with Spanish lace and shaded red 
feathers. 

The fourth, the Dufrenov Capote of flame-colored 
fancy straw, trimmed with dark-brown velvet, and 
Raving blue feathers and blue lace strings. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


lace, describing a point at back and a gilet in front. 
'J he overskirt ib elegantly folded as a sash around the 
hips, and is well caught up behind. The underskirt 
consists of pleats and bands of moiri. This very neat 
toilette is most suited for young ladies, and will tako 
12 yds. silk ; 2 yds. moiri; 6 yds. lace. 

Fig. 4.—(453).—The Robina Costume of brown cloth 
and satin. The Redingote coat is of brown cloth, and 
is elegantly made with revert, and is double-breasted. 
Tho long ends are pointed and fastened down by a 
handsome bow. The underskirt is made of pleated 
satin, and numerous small flounces; at the Dock is 
placed an elegant bow. Will require 4 yds. cloth; 12 
yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 


Fig. 1.—(447).—The Agnes Reception Toilette of 
grey satin and cachemire , trimmed with embroidery. 
The overskirt, of cachemire, is made en polonaise , 
gathered in front and on the hips, to form a panier. 
The back fallB gracefully, draped on tho underskirt, 
which is composed of bouillonnis of satin, and plissis 
of cachemire , headed by embroidery of the same 
color. Will take 84 yds. cachemire ; 4 yds. satin ; 
8 yds. embroidery ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(448).—The Millicent Promenade Coftame 
: made of moutteline de laine and silk, ornamented 
with velvet. The body is pointed back and front 
with a Marie Antoinette Jich&, edged by a small plissi; 
the overskirt consists of a pointed tabiier of silk, well 
laid in folds. The underskirt is made with a long 
pleated skirt, trimmed by a band of velvet, and falling, 
on a plissi. The back is draped in the usual manner,, 
and is made of moueseline , with a velvet Bash. Wilt 
require 104 yds. mousseline ; 2 yds. silk : 14 yds. vel¬ 
vet; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(449).—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilette 
of cachemire and moiri velvet. The jacket is slightly 
pointed back and front, trimmed with a gilet , collar,, 
cuffs, and panier of velours moiri, and at back by a- 
sash. The underskirt is made of gathers, bouillonnis,. 
and a long plissi, with a double handsome heading.. 
Will take 12 yds. cachemire; 34 yds. velvet: 43- 
buttons. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 

A STORY OP TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewart Fleming. 


CHAPTER VI. 

SIR ROBERT DANGERFIELD. 

HE harvest was gathered in; the 
last blackberries, ripe and unripe, 
had been plucked long ago by the 
grimy hands of the village children, 
the hips and haws were reddening 
in the hedges, promising food to 
the birds in the coming winter. 
The first hoar-frosts of the season lay white on 
the fields and hedgerows morning after morn¬ 
ing, and, with the fast-closing evenings, pointed 
out that winter was at hand. 



Fig. 4.—(300a). —Visite Mantle of cachemire,. 
trimmed with fringe, passementerie, and ribbon. Will 
take 2 yds. double-width cachemire ; 54 yds. fringe; 
51 yds. passementerie ; 6 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—(417).—Visite Mantle of black shuddas, 
trimmed with Spanish lace, passementerie, and fringe. 
Will require 5 yds. shuddas; 18 yds. lace; 2 yds. 
fringe; 4 yds. passementerie ; 6 yds. ribbon; 1 trim¬ 
ming for the back. 


PLAT® THE. EIGHTH.. 

Fig. 1.—(450).-—The Nice Toilette, made of black 
cachemire, trimmed with embroidery. The jacket has 
a gilet, trimmed by embroidery, which continues all 
round, edging tbo draperies. The overskirt consists 
of a draped tabiier, which falls over an underskirt- 
made of bouillonnis, flounces, and plissis; the back 
is elegantly draped. Will take 12 yds. cachemire ; 12. 
yds. embroidery ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(451).—Tho Mentone Toilette, made of black 
satin, trimmed with Chantilly lace. The body is 
pointed back and front, and trimmed at back by a 
largo bow. The overskirt consists of panier and 
draperies, which are fastened on a bouillonni under¬ 
skirt, ornamented with two deep folds of satin, edged 
by a flounce of lace, one falling over on a deep-pleated 
flounco, the other sewn here and there on the bouil¬ 
lonnis, to keep it in its proper place. The back is 
very gracefully draped. Quantities required: 14 yds. 
satin; 12 yds. lace ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(452).—Tho St. Carlo Toilette of black silk 
and moiri. The body is pointed in front, and forms a 
coat tail or jacket at back; it is trimmed with Spanish 



There had always been a certain amount of 
suffering and privation in Deepton and Danger- 
field during winter-time, and in the latter place 
especially the poor had missed a resident family 
at the Chase. 

The Vicar of Dangerfield was somewhat 
straitened in means, though his sympathies 
were wide and large, but no man or woman can 
give from the purse what is not in it, and much 
poverty remained unassisted in Dangerfield 
Village until the return of the baronet to his 
home. 

During the late summer and autumn after 
the departure of Harry Guest, Sir Robert Dan¬ 
gerfield became on very friendly terms with the 
family at the Vicarage, and soon came to be 
regarded in the light of an intimate friend of 
the house. 

As a scholar he found favour in the Vicar’s 
eyes; as a courtly gentleman, Mrs. Hamilton 
spoke loudly in his praise, and the two sisters 
found him a pleasant and generous friend. 

To Alice, in particular, this quiet and brown- 
bearded man was never weary of talking on the 
subject she best loved—the poor and aged, the 
sick and sorrowful, in her father’s parish; and 
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his purse was always open to her modest de¬ 
mands. 

Mrs. Hamilton smiled upon the budding 
friendship, soeking to ripen it to blossom and 
fruitage by the sunshine of approval4 and it is 
true that, putting her absent lover out of tho 
question, there was no man, besides her father, 
for whom Alice Liddell felt a more sincere feel¬ 
ing of tender regard than that which grew daily 
in her heart for Sir Robert Danger field. 

The winter glided by, and the soreness of 
parting with Harry Guest grew less keen in 
Alice’s mind, but it was soon followed by a 
vague uneasiness which at length gave place to 
fear. 

After the first letter, written from New York 
immediately on his arrival in the new country, 
no tidings came from Harry Guest. 

Week after week passed by, and the light 
died out of Alice Liddell’s face, giving place to 
a look of anguish which sometimes haunted 
Mrs. Hamilton in her sleep, but which never 
caused her to alter her resolve. 

One letter had indeed been received, but it 
never came to the bands for which it waB 
destined, but was burnt unopened in Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton’s dressing-room. 

After that there was silence. 

Why the impetuous young lover wrote no 
more was not known to Mrs. Hamilton till later, 
and to Alice not at all; but the truth was that, 
far away in a lonely Californian valley, tended 
by a rough miner, with not one English friend 
by his side, Harry Guest lay sick, as it seemed, 
unto death. 

Sidney Darrell had moved to diggings further 
off, and the letter which was to apprise his 
friend of his changed quarters, was found 
months afterwards, unposted, in the pocket of 
a drunken scout. 

Fate was against Harry Guest in the matter 
of first love, and the girl he adored waited day 
by day for the tidings that never came, that 
never were to come, alas, for her! 

• • • • • 


The Christmas bells had rung their glad 
carols upon the wintry air, and the poor about 
Dangerfield rejoiced in the goodly gifts and 
charities poured into their laps by Sir Robert 
and his willing helpers. 

Alice tried to put aside her sorrow and shed 
a gleam of Christmas happiness among those 
who, though not so blest with worldly goods, 
had lighter, happier hearts than that which beat 
in her bosom. 

She had courage of a sort, this timid, shrink¬ 




ing girl; but it was not the courage which stood 
her in stead in this trouble. She had courage 
to endure, but not to dare, and she took no step 
to solve the reason of her lover’s silence. 

She bore her sorrow bravely alone, and when 
the weeks passed by, and the silence lengthened 
between her and her lover, she felt a strange 
sinking of tho heart, and a dull, heavy convic¬ 
tion that he was lost to her, that she should see 
his face no more. 

Some horrible peril must have beset him in 
that land of strangers; some fearful stress of 
sickness or famino had encompassed him, and 
the glad young life, so purposeful and fearless, 
the gay heart that loved her so well, might have 
throbbed itself out in tho silence and darkness 
of some savage prairie or untrodden wilderness. 

Sho could forward no other letter to him, he 
had only given her instructions to write to a 
post-office in New York, promising a more 
definite address when he had settled down. 

He left no friends in Deepton or Dangerfield 
to interest themselves in his welfare, for he had 
always held himself aloof from the only society 
he could, from his isolated position, command, 
and she knew, moreover, that Mr. Marston, his 
old master, felt no real affection for the orphan 
boy, whom, for some unexplained reason, he had 
brought up. 

Turn which way she would, there was no help 
for her sorrow, no balm for her silent suffering. 
Once she timidly named the subject to her 
aunt, but Mrs. Hamilton was too ready to agree 
with her in believing the worst, for comfort to 
accrue from her confidence, so after once broach¬ 
ing the subject, Alice held her peace. 

But the sorrow of her soul, and her heroic 
attempts to subdue it, passed as it were into 
her face, lending it a new pathetic beauty which 
was apparent to all eyes, even tho most lowly. 
It was a l>eauty which was not of earth; but 
those who loved her best were slow to see the 
signs of the coming shadow. 

Those who loved her were many, and were 
numbered among the rich and poor; but now to 
the long list was added another name, and the 
love in his one heart was greater than the 
aggregate of affection which softened so many 
blunt spirits towards Alice Liddell. 

I speak of Sir Robert Dangerfield. 

Little by little, ever since his return, the 
truth came homo to Sir Robert’s mind, that 
when he turned his face towards Dangerfield, 
smitten with a late sense of unfulfilled duty, ho 
came to meet his fate. 

He had lived through his youthful fancies ; 
those lush growths of the heart's spring luxu- 
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riance ; but the lore of his life came to him in 
the first hour wherein he looked upon the face 
of Alice Liddell. 

Ho had seen beauties in all lands, and his 
heart had gone free, only to be bound in the 
cords of love by a simple English maiden. 

A simplo English maiden, truly, but Alice 
Liddell was lovely beyond her peers, with that 
rare artistic loveliness which some men see once 
in a lifetime, and some never at all. 

But Robert Dangerfield’s heart fell captive 
not to beauty only. Day by day he watched 
Alice Liddell, he saw her 


“ Filling her circlet ae a star the sky” 
in her place as daughter; and as sister, true and 
tender, salf-sacrificing and devoted. He saw 
her in cottage homes lighting up their dingy 
squalor with brightness like the presence of an 
angel. He marked her in her Sabbath school, 
telling the young children the way to be good 
from the simple stores of her own pure child¬ 
like heart; he saw her by the couch of the sick 
with sounds of hope and cheer; by the bed of 
the dying, speaking words of solemn joy con¬ 
cerning the coming Hereafter to the passing 
soul. 

He saw her—as he thought—perfect. 

Of that want of courage of which I have 
spoken, of tho weakness and reticence of her 
heart, he knew nothing. Her timidity and 
shrinking from notice seemed to him an added 
charm, what the perfume is to the violet, what 
its veil of moss is to the delicate rose, what the 
slender sheath of twin leaves is to the lily-of- 
thc-valley. 

He never thought that the sweet gentleness 
might degcuerate into weakness; that the ready 
yielding of a point might mean irresolution; 
that the modest silence might cover an untold 
story. 

Like the disciples of old, his eyes wore holdoi\ 
that he could not see; and this moral blindness 
was increased by the fact that all around him 
were ready to praise Alice in the same unmea¬ 
sured terms which his own fond heart dictated. 

So with the early days of spring the delicious 
hope which had whispered softly to him all the 
drear winter-time, spoke aloud, bidding him be 
of good cheer, and rising like a man, wiu this 
fair girl for his own. 

He thought now and then of the discrepancy 
in their ages, but Alice was grave and staid 
beyond her years, and had already shown signs 
of a decided preference for him. 

These ideas were tacitly encouraged by Mrs. 
Hamilton, whose keen eyes had watched every 
move in the progress of the game, and at length 



the baronet unbosomed himself to a sympathetic 
listener, and told his love-story to Alice’s aunt. 

In doing so, he asked her a question. It was 
a very natural one,and Sir Robert Dangerfield 
put it with all the plainness of an honest man. 

“ There is no other lover ?” he said. 

Mrs. Hamilton met his gaze freely, fully, 
unshrinkingly. 

“ My dear Sir Robert, have yon been intimate 
with us so many months, and yet entertain a 
doubt on that point P ” 

“True,” replied the scholar, satisfied. In 
matters,of finesse he was no match for this 
woman of the world. 

There was further confidence, and Mrs. Ham¬ 
ilton gave friendly and sage advice, counselling 
that no haste, no precipitancy, should be allowed 
to enter into the baronet’s plans, promising her 
aid and influence to his wooing. 

And he, good man, was well content to wait; 
well content to look upon the placid face he 
loved awhile longer, before he should strive to 
call up to it the mysterious look of love which 
he hoped to seo shining upon it for him, and 
him only, as long as they both should live. 


CHAPTER VII. 


A LONG FAREWELL. 


In the same early spring-time, while Sir 
Robert Dangerfield was nursing his cherished 
hopes, and Mrs. Hamilton exulting in her 
promising plans, an incident occurred which 
precipitated events in a marked degree. 

Mrs. Hamilton had occasion, one soft April 
morning, to call upon Mr. Marston, the lawyer 
at Deepton. 

Her business was a trifling one, and easily 
arranged; but when she stood to say good 
morning to the lawyer, ho detained her. 

“ I have had news of a person in whom you 
are interested, Mrs. Hamilton.” 

“Indeed!” 


“ Yes, I had a few lines early this week from 
young Sidney Darrell, telling me that he fears 
Harry Guest is dead.” 

“Dead!” 

“Yes, it appears they never met as they 
arranged, owing to a letter being lost which 
Sidney had written to young Guest, apprising 
him of his removal to a claim much further off, 
and while he was still expecting to hear from, 
or see, liis friend, he received a few lines from a 
fellow-miner, to say that young Guest was at 
the point of death, and could not last till morning. 
Sidney Darrell was himself ill at the time he 
received the letter, therefore he was unable to 
take any step; but when he recovered, he made 
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his way to the camp whence the letter had been 
written, only to find ifc deserted. He tells me 
that he has no doubt whatever of Harry’s death.” 

“ Do you think it likely he survived the 
sending of that letter, Mr. Marston ? ” 

“ No, madam, I do not.” 

“ Nor do I. I think—I am sure, that Harry 
Guest must be dead.” 

“ No doubt you are right.” 

They looked into each other’s eyes as they 
shook hands, and were silent for a moment. 

“ I suppose,” said Mrs. Hamilton, at length, 
“ there is no need of my withholding this in- 

mation from-anyone ? ” 

” Not the slightest, my dear Mrs. Hamilton; 
on the contrary, I should advise you to speak 
of it. I shall name it in Deepton openly, and 
should have done so before now, but that I was 
anxious first of all to tell you. I should havo 
come to the Vicarage this afternoon, most 
likely, but my clerk told me he saw your pony- 
carriage in the town.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Marston, you are very 
good.” 

There were bows, and smiles, and hand¬ 
clasps between this pair, one of whom had lived 
down and forgotten the romance of youth, and 
one who had suffered the broken dream of that 
season to embitter and corrode his whole 
nature, and make his evil dream of revenge a 
curse to himself and others. 

Mrs. Hamilton drove home very quickly that 
morning, in the April sunshine: a flush on 
her cheek, and the glitter of an evil excite¬ 
ment in her eyes. 

She strove to shut the gate on doubt. 

“ Harry Guest is dead,” she murmured more 
than once, under her breath, as the green 
hedges seemed to fly past her, and the startled 
birds twittered on the grassy banks. 

At length she reached the Vicarage. The 
sisters were employed in a little plot of ground 
fenced off from the kitchen garden for their 
own use—a spot where it seemed that 
“ Smiling Spring its earliest visit paid. 

And parting summer's lingering beams delayed” 
for there were to be found the earliest snow¬ 
drops and the latest roses in all the Vicarage 
garden. 

The two fair creatures looked up as Mrs. 
Hamilton came slowly across the patch of 
greensward towards them, and Alice, with her 
accustomed docility, put down her little rake, 
and advanced to meet her aunt. 

“ Do you want us, aunt P ” she said. 

“ I want you, dear, to write a few letters for 
me, and besides, I think the sun is too hot for 


either of you to be here at noon.” 

Alice obediently followed Mrs. Hamilton at 
once, and Christina remained to put away their 
garden tools more leisurely. 

The shadow rarely lifted itself 'from Alice 
Liddell’s face now,—the dark shadow of anxiety 
and suspense, and it seemed doubly heavy that 
sunny April morning as she followed her aunt 
over the daisy-sprinkled sward, and entered 
the house. 

She passed with Mrs. Hamilton up to her 
chamber, and there, w ith closed doors, let us 
leave them. I will say one thing only. 

If Mrs. Hamilton felt any doubt in her mind 
of the certainty of Harry Guest’s death, sho 
did not torture her nieco by any such lingering 
suspense. 

“ He is dead ! ” she said; and thus suffered no 
doubt of the truth of the news to arise in the 
heart of the miserable girl, and so lighten, in 
the faintest degree, her terrible burden of un¬ 
shared SOITOW. 

But while Alice knelt, stricken and half- 
fainting by her aunt’s side, the notes of a clear 
girlish voice floated in at the open window, 
the sound of Christina’s simple song; and 
through Mrs. Hamilton’s mind floated some 
words at random, whose meaning she scarcely 
caught at the time :— 

“ Why let the stricken deer go weep — 

The hart ungalled play , 

By-and-bye when the “stricken deer” lay 
white and weary, but uncomplaining, on her 
own couch, she took from the bosom of her 
dress a little bag, a dainty trifle of embroidered 
silk, containing a faded purple pansy. 

“ Does he keep his yet,” she mused, * under 
the strange sky and by the strange waters ’ of 
that other land ? Ah, Harry, ours was a long 
farewell! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT DOES IT MATTER? 

Alice kept the sacred secret of her love and 
loss; by-and-bye she 

“ took up the burden of life again,'* 

and, one by one, the old homely duties became 
familiar to her hand, os before. 

Once only Mrs. Hamilton spoke a word of 
sympathy to her niece, but Alice held up her 
hand in piteous appeal. 

“Not a word, aunt, if yon love me,” she 
cried; “ I must bear it alone.” 

“ But you will break down, Alice, and then 
your father will suspect something.” 

“ Nay, I have nothing now to conceal,” said 
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the poor girl, sadly, “ but I will try to be more 
cheerful.” 

She did try, honestly and continually, and 
little by little, in the exercise of unfailing acts 
of love and kindness to all around her, a faint, 
far-off feeling of peaco began to blend itself 
again with her inmost feelings. 

Peaco, entire and perfect, might come to her 
in the fulness of time; if the tired body bore 
up long enough for her to attain to it in this 
world; but tho joy that belongs to youth and 
love, the content and happiness of a soul come 
to its prime in prosperity, were not for her, 
never for her! 

She fought on bravely, winning love and 
good words from all, and daily deepening pas¬ 
sionate hope in the heart of Sir Roborb 
Dangerfield. 

He heard with concern of her illness; he 
waited with impatience for her re-appearance 
in the family circle, and in her usual haunts ; 
he was foremost of the group waiting on the 
stairs on the day she left the chamber after 
her sickness; upon his arm she leaned in her 
progress to the sunny window seat in the 
library, and to his loving care she owod a 
thousand little comforts and luxuries which 
were powerful aids to her recovery. 

His love encompassed her, as it were, with a 
cloud, and when a little of her old strength 
came back, she must have been more or less 
than woman if she had not guessed a portion 
of his secret. 

At first, and by a violent effort, Bhe put the 
idea from her mind, but it recurred again and 
again, re-awakened and strengthened, by some 
new act of devotion on his part, until, little by 
little, she grew accustomed to think of his 
love, even while she knew it was impossible for 
her to return it. 

At last he spoke. 

Not to her—he was too fearful of success to 
tempt fortune thus, but he laid his case before 
Mr. Liddell, who heard him gladly, and having 
no knowledge of his daughter's love and loss 
cheered tho anxious baronet with tho hope of 
speedy Success, and bade him call in the even¬ 
ing for his answer. 

When he had closed the door upon Sir 
Robert Dangerfield, the Vicar sought his 
sister, and deputed to her the task of sounding 
Alice on the subject of the baronet's offer. 

Mrs. Hamilton went at once to her own room, 
and despatched a message for her niece. Alice 
came readily, and one look at her aunt’s face 
told her the nature of the communication she 
was about to receive. 


I need not dwell upon the interview. Every 
argument that could be used in favour of Sir 
Robert Dangerfield, Mrs. Hamilton brought 
forward, but the mightiest arrow in her quiver 
was kept till the last. 

Tho poor of Dangerfield. What could she 
not do for her humble. friends, if she might 
administer the revenues of Dangerfield Chase, 
and direct the generous impulses of its master ? 

“ Love is over for you, you say, Alice,” went 
on the persuasive voice, M but the poor remain, 
and who con help them in all their troubles as 
you can, who know all their wants, and have 
grown up from babyhood among them ? And 
if love of one kind is over for yon, dear; if the 
affection of your girlhood does lie buried in that 
poor boy’s grave, still how much remains: you 
can make Sir Robert happy; you can give him 
truth and loyalty, fidelity and obedience, and 
love will come in time, dear, if you are patient.” 

The old argument, old as the hills, by which 
matrons palter with a maiden’s peace. 

At last, with a great cry, Alice Liddell fell 
upon her aunt's neck. 

“ Oh, aunt,” she cried, “ I have lost my hap¬ 
piness ; but if I can help others—if I can make 
even one person’s life more blessed, what does 
it matter for me and my broken heart P What 
does it mattor ? ” 

(To be continued .) 


|U&icfos. 


Modern Alphabets. Designed by Martin Qerlach. 
London: A. Fischer, 28, flnsbury Pavement, E.C. 
Price 5s.—This is a most charmingly-arranged selec¬ 
tion of ornamental letters, suitable for Artistic par- 
poses. The form of each letter is carefully adhered 
to, while the ornamentation is of the most ornate 
kind. The work contains seven complete alphabets, 
each letter differently designed and finished, and con¬ 
sequently the variety displayed is wonderful to an 
almost bewildering degree. We Btrongly recommend 
the volume, which is most elegantly got up, to the 
notice of those of our fair readers who are devoted 
to * 4 high art" in any of its branches, as it cannot 
fail to be of service to them. If it were not invidious 
to praise specially where all are beautiful, we should 
say that Alphabet 5 was tho one which most appealed 
to our fancy. 

The Stocking Knitter’s Manual , a Companion to 
the Work Table. By Mrs. George Cupples. 102 nd 
Thousand. Edinburgh: Johnstone, Hunter & Co.— 
From the ornamental to the useful should be an easy 
and natural step for a lady, and any of our fair 
readers may with perfect propriety, after devoting an 
artistic half hour to Herr Martin Gerlach's alphabets, 
turn to tho simple little volume now under review. 
Stocking-knitting, besides being very useful, is now 
a most fashionable employment, and happy indeed 
aro they who excel in it, as anyone may do, who faith¬ 
fully studies Mrs. Cupples’ exoellent little manual. 
Beginners may learn the rudiments of knitting 
stockings from its pages, and 44 old hands ” may also 
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find new pattern*. Knitting is such a oharming and 
soothing occupation that we (who can knit) are apt to 
feel for the woman who cannot the same pity expressed 
for the yonng Frenchman who had not provided 
amusement for his old age by learning to play whist. 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW. 

Died at Cambridge, Massachusetts, March 
24th, 1882. 

We loved his songs, they sounded sweet 
And true, in English ears ; 

And though our lands are parted wide, 

The New World Singer who has died, 

Shall have our English tears. 

For in our homely English hearts 
Ho liveth evermore : 

He seemed our own; he spake our tongue, 

And all the simple songs he sung 
We added to our store. ■ 

For us; as for his native land, 

Ho smote the sounding lyre ; 

To us, as to the younger birth 
Of men, that poople western earth. 

He spake in words of fire. 

And though that hallowed dust of his 
Claims not from us a grave; 

Though on the turf above his breast, 

Our English daisies cannot rest, 

Nor English yew-trees wave ;— 

Though in old England's proudest fane 
We cannot give him room, 

Tet is there builded, far apart, 

For him in England's inmost heart, 

A solemn sacred tomb. 

A monument that will endure, 

Though marbles drop away: 

The memory of the Poet’s lifo, 

That far from mammon’s sordid strife, 

Shone to the perfect day. 

The memory of the Poet’s song, 

That thrilled us to the core, 

That captive held the errant thought, 

Until the lesson that it brought 
Was learnt for evermore. 

His grave is green in his own land, 

Washed by the western wave, 

But let the Old World and the New, 

Since both have loved, and found him true, 
Clasp hands across that grave. 

Harriett Stockall. 


# # # All readers of the above poem may not be 
aware that the Cheap Is. Edition of “ Poems and 
Sonnetsby Harriett Stockall t was dedicated by 
special permission to the famous and lamented poet, 
Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, who, on two occasions, 
expressed to tbe author his great appreciation of tho 
contents of the first Edition. The cheap Is. Edition 
(a few copies of which are still on sale) contains a 
poem addressed by the author to the great American 
poet. Tho book will be sent post free for Is. Address, 
Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 




®\t Coart anfr f$ig§ §!ife. 

ggHE stay of the Queen at Mentone has happily 
been productive of marked advantage to her 
health, and the Gracious Lady has returned 
to Windsor with renewod strength for the 
arduous duties which await her. H.K.H. the Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice, the loving and devoted daughter of 
our dear Queen, has also derived much benefit from 
the change to Mentone. The Royal party, attended 
by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, left Mentone 
on April 13th, and arrived at Windsor Castle on tho 
evening of the 14th. The Court remains at Windsor 
until the middle of May, when Her Majesty, with tho 
Princess, goes to Scotland. 

The marriage of H.R.H. the Duke of Albany with 
Princess Helen of Waldeck, was arranged to take place 
at Windsor on the 27th of April. The early date at 
which we go to press obliges us to postpone par¬ 
ticulars, but an account of the ceremony, dresses, 
Ac., Ac., will be given in our Juue No. The health 
of His Royal Highness continues to improve, and the 
painful affection of the knee, tho result of an accident 
while visiting at the Court of Arolsen, is rapidly 


subsiding. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, with their youthful daughters, Bpent the 
Easter holidays at Sandringham. The royal pair 
have the prospect of a busy summer before thorn, 
having accepted several public invitations for pur¬ 
poses of charity, Ac., in which good works the Heir 
Apparent and his illustrious wife are ever foremost 
and always untiring. 

The Sailor Princes, Edward and George of Wales, 
who were expected to return home overland, will 
now, it is arranged, cruise in the Mediterranean 
during the summer, and it is likely that the Prinoe 
of Wales, and probably the Princess, will meet their 
sons at Malta about August. 

Her Imperial Highness the Crown Princess of Ger¬ 
many having recovered from tho painful ophthalmic 
affection which obliged her to spend some weeks in 
privacy will now, it is understood, be presont at the 
Duke of Albany’s marriage at Windsor. The King 
and Queen of the Netherlands, with the Prince and 


Princess of Waldeck will also attend, and the first- 
named Royal guests will, after the ceremony, be tho 
Queen’s visitors, first at Windsor Castle, then at 
Buckingham Palace. While in London their Ma¬ 
jesties will attend several reunions; among others 
they will honor the Duke and Duchess of Wellington 
at dinner at Apsley House. 

Prayers are being offered in all the Berlin churches 
for the safe accouchement of the Princess William of 
Germany, which is expected in May. 

It is now definitely settled that the coronation of 
the Emperor Alexander the Third of Russia will tako 
place at Mobcow in August next. The festivities, 
which will cost ten million roubles, will be arranged 
to last a fortnight. 

Another foreign coronation is to be performed in 
August, that of King Milan of Servia, which will 
take place at Belgrade. His Majesty has despatched 
aides-de-camp to the European Courts with invita¬ 
tions to tho ceremony. 

The Marquis of Conyngham is very seriously ill. 

Tho Earl of Stamford and Warrington is slowly 
recovering from his late very grave illness. 
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All communications for the Editor to he ad¬ 
dressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place, Kensing¬ 
ton, W., and marked “ Theatrical Department .'* 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

The season at Covbnt Garden opened on 
April 18th with Meyerbeer’s opera, Les Hugenots, 
concluding at the end of the third act. Madame 
Fursch-Modier was the Valentina, and Madame 
Valleria, Margherita di Valois, while Madame 
Trebelli sustained the part of Urbano. The 
opera was preceded by the National Anthem. 

THE HAYMARKKT. 

On April 25th Madame Modjeska made her ap¬ 
pearance at this charming house, in Sardou’s 
play Odette. The celebrated Polish actress was 
ablv assisted by ever-fascinating Mrs. Bancroft, 
and Mesdames C. Grahame, Measor, Wade, Gif- 
fard, Ac., Ac., and also by Messrs. Bancroft, 
Arthur Cecil, Conway, Pinero, Brookfield, Ac., 
Ac. The scenery of the new play is admirable, 
and the staging all that could be desired, while 
the list of the performers is a sufficient guarantee 
of the excellence of the acting. 

THE PRINCRS8'8. 

The Lights o’ London, Mr. G. B. Sims's most 
successful play, is still so well received that no 
Easter novelty was required. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Here Taken from Life is scoring a great success. 
Every one should sec Mr. Charles Warner as 
Walter Lee the artist, and Mr. Beveridge as 
Philip Radley, both characters being such power¬ 
ful creations that they might, of themselves, 
make the fortune of a very ordinary drama, and 
Taken from Life is a extraordinary production. 

THE LYCEUM. 

Romeo and Juliet seems likely to fill this house 
for some time to come, and this revival of 
Shakespeare’s masterpiece of a love-play is cer¬ 
tainly a wonderful production in an artistic point 
of view. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mr. G. R. Sims’s Mother-in-Law shows no sign 


of moving from her comfortable quarters. The 

{ >erformance is supplemented by Vulcan, a bur- 
esque by Messrs. E. Bose and Augustus Harris, 
and the original ^Esthetic Quadrille, by the 
Messrs. Girards, with Mdlles. Holt, Laun, All¬ 
croft and Bosa, forms a very conspicuous feature 
in the entertainment. 

THE 8AVOT. 

Messrs. Gilbert and Sullivan’s esthetic opera 
Patience continues to draw large audiences to 
witness the vagaries of the “ utter ” craze, which 
is so cleverly drawn out in the work. Mr. George 
Grossmith and Miss Leonora Braham sustain 
leading parts, and are most ably assisted by the 
strength of a powerful and well-chosen company. 
The music of course is characteristic of its writer, 
that master of modern melody, who has so en¬ 
riched our portfolios with singable songs, and 
raised the tone of our concert-rooms to a high 
pitch in these later days. The libretto, by Mr. 
Gilbert, is just what all who know their “Bab 
Ballads ’’ expect it to be. 

TOOLE’8 THEATRE. 

Mr. Byron’s new farcical piece Auntie, affords 
Mr. Toole an excellent opportunity for the dis¬ 
play of his special gifts as Mr. B. Bunny (of 
Upper Norwood). The eminent comedian is ably 
assisted by Messrs. Billington, Ward, Shelton, 
and Garden; and by Mesdames Winifred 
Emery, Liston, Douglas, Johnstone, Wallace, 
and Emily Thorne. Tho piece of the evening is 
supplemented by Out at Klbows and Bardell and 
PicJcivick. 

THE CRITERION. 

| Fourteen Days one of Mr. Byron’s inimitable 
| productions, is mooting with great success here. 

The piece though slight, is admirably written, 

I and is dependent in a great measure on that 
I crispness of acting nnd general esprit de corps 
among tho artists, which is characteristic of the 
1 Criterion. Mr. Charles Wyndham sustains the 
- part of Peregrine Porter, as only ho could ; and 
! Miss Mary Rorke makes a charming and refinod 
Mrs. Porter. The devoted blundering and 
' egregious vanity of Mr. W. Blakeley as Brummies 
' is simply delicious. The pieoo is preceded by 
J Ruth's Romance. 


The Shadow of the Sword by Mr. B. Buchanan 
has been produced at the Olympic under the 
management of Mr. John Coleman. The Squire 
receded by Medusa continues attractive at the 
T. James s ; and ManoUx, Lecocq’s latest opera 
comique, draws large audiences to the Strand. 
The Colonel is at length to be withdrawn from the 
from the Prince of Wales’s, and Mankind is 
no longer played at the Globe. Forty Thieves is 
drawing at the Gaiety, where the French Plays 
are to begin on May 29th. The Parvenu a new 
comedy by the author of The Queen's Shilling has 
been successfully produced at the Court ; and a 
new drama, Not Registered, by Mr. Arthur Matthi- 
son, is being well received at the Botalty, where 
itis supplemented by a new burlesque Sindbad. 
in which Miss Fannie Leslie appears, and Ten 
Minutes for Refreshment. The Avenue under the 
management of Mons. Marius is drawing good 
houses with Madame Favart. 


Corosjonknce. 


Mrs. Badley writes:— 

“ I have taken your Fashion Book over ten 
years, and always find it a great help.’* 

Mrs. McDonald writes :— 

“ I have been a Subscriber for over ten years 
to yonr Journal, and J have always found it very 
useful, nnd the Costumes most elegant.” 

Bosetta.— We think you will find what yon 
require in our present number. You can have 
any pattern pinned for Sixpence. 

• # * We have received numberless letters from 
customers saying that since they have sent 
stamps for the letter postage of patterns, 
they nave experienced neither delay nor loss. It 
is impossible that wo can answer thorn all, but we 
desire here to say how glad wo are to hear it, and 
wish all customers would do the same. Patterns 
will be forwarded closed up in an envelope for 
extra stamps (l*d. for each pattern) beyond tha 
price of pattern on list. 


Beveres Model Busts.—Price Twenty-six Shillings Each. 

Including Crate , Packing , and free delivery i vithin three miles of Charing Cross , or at any London Railway Terminus. 


Devore’s Model Busts are specially made for the use of 
Drapers, Dressmakers, and private families, who find them 
invaluable, from the ease they afford for the arrangement of 
the elegant but complicated styles of trimmings so much in 
vogue at the present time. For detailed description see 
page 13. 

We supply these Busts at cost price for the accomodation 
of our Subscribers. They are sold in the following sizes of 
Chest Measures :—29,31*, 33,34*, 36,37*, 39*, 41,42*, and 44 
inches. 

In private familios, one Bust serves for all members of 
the family who are not smaller in size than the bust, bat 
Drapers and Dressmakers should always have more than 
one size. We allow a trade discount of 5 per cent, on two 
Busts, 7* per cent, on three Basts, 10 per cent, on four Busts, 
and 12* per cent, on six Busts, if they are all ordered for the 
same person at one time. The following are nseful selections 
for general purposes:— 

Two Busts :—One, chest 31*; one, chest 34*. 

Three Busts:—O ne, chest 31*; one, cheBt 34*; one, 
chest 37*. 

Four Busts:—One, chest 31*; two, chest 34*; one, 
chest, 37*. 

Six Busts:— One, chest 31*; one, chest, 33; two, chests 
34*; one, chest 37* : one, chest 39*. 

These Busts are so arranged as to take to pieees with the 
greatest ease, and pack in a very small compass, thus re¬ 
ducing the expense of carriage to the lowest amount. Fall 
instructions for patting together are forwarded to each par- 
chaser. The orates (which arc specially made to suit each 
Bust) should be preserved for use in case of removal. 

When ordering a Bust for general trade purposes it may 
suffice to mention the size or sizes required, but when a Lady 
requires one f6r her own private use, she should ALWAYS 
SEND A DRESS BODY with the Order, because 
Ladies and their maids have so many ways of taking the 
chest measure, that it can hardly ever be relied on as a sure 
guide. When a dress body is sent (no matter if new or old), 
a Bust best suited to the Ladv’s figure will be carefully 
selected from our stock, and the body will be returned in the 
crate carefnlly packed to prevent damage. 



TESTIMONIALS. 


Since our introduction of these Bnsts to our Subscribers, 
we have received an immense number of letters thanking ns 
for the benefit purchasers have derived from their use. 

Lady B-, writes :— 

“ I have always found a difficulty in being well fitted. 
I saw in your Magazine the advertisement of Devere’s Model 
Busts: I sent for one, and my maid has, by using it and 
cutting from one of yonr patterns, succeeded in making me 
a dress which is a beautiful fit.” 

Gwendoline writes :— 

“ I have bought one of yonr Model Busts, and made np 
one of yonr patterns, No. 65; the result is quite beautiful. 
On reckoning np the cost of materials and trimmings, I find 
I have saved on this one dress more than double the price of 
the Model Bust.” 

Martha writes:— 

“Yonr Model Bnsts have been of the greatest service 
to me ; through using them I have had many extra orders. 
Please send me as soon as possible, two more Basts, same 
size as last.” 

Madame C-writes :— 

“ I have now three of yonr new Model Busts, a W&nzer 
Pleating Machine, and four sowing machines. By this means, 
I save a good deal of labonr, and I am thus enabled to charge 
quite one-third less than the price I was formerly obliged to 
ask.” 

A West-End Dressmaker writes:— 

“ One of my best hands tells me what immense use the 
Parisian Dressmakers make of the Model Bust. They find 
that by the aid of tho Bust they can finish three dresses in 
the time required for two before they discovered its use.” 


Can be obtained only from Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. Orders to be sent 
by letter, enclosing P. 0. Order for the amount. 

N.B.—A Sample Bust may be seen, and Orders will be re¬ 
ceived at tho West-end Office, 6, Argyll Place, Regent 
Street, W,—Manager, Miss Humphreys. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 

Price 3d., 4d., 6d., 7d, and gd. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERNS ON 8ALE FROM APRIL 30th. TO MAY 31st., 1882. 

%ST IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* All onr patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay. Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is ltd. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at oqce, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provide envelopes without charge. Stamps for 
postage must be sent with the order. 

In CON8EQUENCE OP THE GREAT INCRKA8E 
OF BU8INB88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OP 
ANY ORDER THAT DOE8 NOTCONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in tho receipt of their patterns. 

N. 11 .— Ladies wilt oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of tho garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

V* PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 341 inches only, 
uuless otherwise stated- 


DRXSSKS AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 


,,254.—The Grsce Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffant. 

NOVEMBER, 1881. 

„ 278—The Bective Promeuade Toilette. Corsage and 
Tuniqne. 9d. 

„ 280.—The Aliugtou Promenade Toilette. Gathered 
Basque Bodice and Draperies of skirt. 9d. 

„ 281.—The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6d. 

„ 282.—The Alice Home Toilette. Polonaise and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 28k-The Alberta Visite. 6d. 

„ 285.—The Stonor Morning Costume. Skirt draperies, 
nud bouffant. 6d. 

„ 286.—Tbe Camoya Toilette, fid. 

„ 288.—The Frederica Princesse Costume. 6d. 

,, 289.—Tho Edgcumbe Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
t unique, polonaise, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 290.—The Hendfort Toilette. 9d. 

„ 294.—The Maud : a joung Lady’s Costume, fid. 

„ 295.—Yotuw Lady's Promeuade Costume, fid. 

„ 296.—The Eulalia Toilette. 9d. 

„ 297.—The Boulogne Toilette. 9d. 

DECEMBER, 1881. 

„ 296.—The Alicia Promeuade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffaut, 9d. 

„ 301.—The D iisy Ball Toilette, fid. 

„ 302.—Theatre and Dinner Costume of black velvet 
nn«l satin. 9d. 

„ 303.—The Heathcote Reception Toilette. 

„ 304.—The Rupvrta Promenade Costume, fid. 

„ 30fi.—The Argyll Promenade Dress. Corsnge, folded 
tunic, aud draperies, fid. 

„ 307.—The Theodosia, a Young Lad>'s Visiting 
Toilette. 6d. 

„ 309.—The Louise Walking Costume for velvet and 
satin. Long pn) oualse. fid. 

„ 400.—The Dchester Visiting Costume. Gathered 
polonaise, fid. 

„ 320.—The Mildred Promenade Costume. Gathered 
polonaise, fid. 

JANUARY, 1882. 

„ 323.—The Helene Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
upper skirt, and bouffaut. fid. 

„ 324.—The Lnscell«*s Viwi'iug Cosiume. Corsage, 
tuuique, aud honffnnt. 7d. 

„ 326.—The Fraukfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
and drap*-ri»-8 of skirt, fid. 

„ 327.—Elegant Sortie d* Sal. fid. 

,, 328.—Young Lady's Theatre or Ball Costume. 6*1. 

,, 329.—The Waldeck Diuuer Dress. Cor«age, Tu- 
nique and traiu. fid 

„ 331.—The Lenuox Visiting Costume. Double- 
breasted Redingote aud bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 332.—Little Girl's Paletot. 3d. 

„ 334.—The Paulyn Viaitiug Costume. Corasge aud 
tipper skirt, fid. 

„ 34k—Tue Churchill Costume. Coraage, with cape 
aud skirt draperies, fid. 

FEBRUARY, 1882. 


UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATED. 

Ho. fi—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tuuique, 

with woistbelt. 

„ 8.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

„ 9.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 

dium train, moderately full at back. 

Larye-eized Patterns. 

„ 10.—Princesse Drees fer a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

t , 11.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inob«M. 

„ 12.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style* 

„ 5s.—Princesse Night Dress. 

,, )42.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

,, 13.—Swiss Belt fer gatli ered Bodice. 3d. 

SEPTEMBER, 1881. 

„ 214.—The Rssne Cost 111110 . Double-breasted jacket 
aud upper skirt. 6d. 

„ 227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' size, 4d.; Child's size, 3d. 

„ 244.—CUxe-fittiug Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
st>le. 7d. 

OCTOBER, 1881. 

„ 249.—The Gainsborough Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage and tuuique. fid. 

„ 1KS0.—Carriage Costume. Corsage, upper skirt, and 
bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 251.—The Florentia Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
upper skirt ,aud liouffnnt. 9d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeeu Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with snissebelt, tablier,and bouffant. 7d. 

M 853.—Reception Toilette. Corsage and draperies of 
skirt. 9d. 


„ 348.—The Lambart Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted Polonaise, with draped skirt, fid. 

„ 349.—The Mnrgnretla Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, upper skirt, pauiera, and drapery. ®d. 

„ 350.—Tho Georgiua Tea Gown, with plastrou. fid. 

„ 351.—The Charlemout Evening Toilette. Gathered 
bodice, skirt, drspery, and bouffant. 6d. 

,, 353.—The Florinda Opera or Ball Costume. 8d. 

„ 358.—The La Touche Promenade Costume. Pointed 
tunique nnd scarf, fid. 

„ 357.—The Detie Costume. Basquine, scarf, and 
bouffant. 6d. 

„ 359.—Half mourning Dress. Corsage a ravers, up¬ 
per skirts and bouffant, fid. 

„ 360.—The Ireue Visiting Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers. ami bouffant. fid. 

„ 361.—The Urania Half-mourning Costume. Corsage 
a gib-t, upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 362.—The Melosina Promeuade Toilette. Polonaise 
tunique. fid. 

„ 364 —The Cotisine Outdoor Costume. 9d. 

„ 365 & 365a.— The Camorgo Promeuade Costume. 9d. 

MARCH. 1882. 

„ 372.—The Paris Promeuade Costume. Princesse 
polonaise A giltt. fid. 

„ 373.—Tho Mellouy Reception Toilette. Open polo¬ 
naise. with vest. 9d. 

„ 374.—The Hohenlohe Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffaut. 7u. 

Juvenile Costumes. 

„ 331.—The Philippa Promenade Costume. Redin- 

K te jacket, tuuique aud bouffant. 7d. 
e Cameron Black Silk Toilette. 9d. 
i, 383.—The Portugal Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage and draped tuuique. 7d. 

„ 38k—Young Lady's Afteruoou Costume. Draped 
polonaise, fid. 


„ 385.—The Wynn Black Cashmere Costume. Pointed 
corsage aud draped overskirt. 9d. 

„ 386.—The Kennedy Promeuade Costaine. Corsage 
Uedingote, overskirt-, and cape. 7d. 

„ 394.—The Flora Costume. 6d. 

„ 395.—The Papillonne Morning Costume, fid. 

„ 396.—The Sirfrie Black Cashmere Costume. Cor¬ 
sage Redingote, draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 396.—The Wodeliouse Promenade Costume. Jacket, 
overskirt, and deep cape. 9d. 

APRIL, 1822. 

„ 403.—The Pierson Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, paniers, aud bouffaut. fid. 

„ 404.—The Beauregard Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage A plastrou, draped paniers, and bouf¬ 
faut. fid. 

„ 405.—The Delphine Afternoon Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, with deep collar, draperies, aud 
bouffant. 7d. 

„ 400.—Bridesmaid's Costume. Princesse corsage, 
with cape, collar, and scarf. 7d. 

„ 407.—Bride's Dress. Princesse tuuique, with point¬ 
ed corsage and long train. 9d. 

„ 409.—The Calvert Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique A pauiera. and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 410.—Tbe Castillo B ack Silk Costume. Pointed 
corsage, gathered draperies, aud bouffaut. 9d. 

,, 411.—The Dalrymple Morning Costume. Corsage, 
draped tablier and bouffant, fid. 

„ 365.—The Oberta Promenade Costume. 9d. 

,, 523.—The Serrauo Costume. Pointed corsoge and 
rathered tunique. 9d. 

., 424.—The Talma Morning Costume. Pointed cor- 
sage A re vers, draperies and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 425.—The Angela Toilette. Corsage, paniers, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 426.—Tho Mohla Costume. Corsage A basques, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 427.—The Autouia loiMte. Gathered corsage, 
draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 428.—The Marietta Promeuade Costume. Corsage, 
with deep basques, draperies, aud bouffaut. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR MAY, 1881. 

Plate 1. 

„ 431.—The Lisette Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
nnd pleated overskirt. 7d. 

„ 432.—Reception Toilette. Pointed Corsage A has- 
que, overskirt aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 433.—The Agatha Promeuade Costume. Corsage A 
revere, draped overskirt, and bouffaut. 9d. 

Plate 2. 

„ 434.—The Binder Promeuade Toilette. Pointed 
corsage A revera, paniers, tablier, and bouf¬ 
fant. 9*1. 

„ 435.—The Dresden Reception Toilette. Tablier, 
pauiers, aud bouffant, fid. ilKs give the pat¬ 
tern of Coieagefull-sized.) 

„43fi.—The Hamilton Visiting Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 9d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 437 .—Ths Inez Morning Promeuade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage A gilet. draped tablier, and bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 438.—The Koydevill* Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 439—The Godzzoli Walking Costume. Draped polo¬ 
naise. 7d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 440.—The Mon tee pan Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 441.—'The Gwendolen Visiting Coatmne. Pointed 
Corsave, jmniers, snd bouffant, fid. 

„ 442.—The Clnremout Long Pelisse. 7d. 

,, 443.—Travelling Costume. Draped polonaise, with 
plisse front. 7d. 

„ 443a.— The Mattie Costnme for a Child of 4 to fi. 3*1. 

„ 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
A gilet. fid. 

,, 445.—The Marquise Mantelet Visite. fid. 

„ 145a.— The Blanche Toilette. Draped polonaise, 

K lonsise, tablier, and bouffaut. 7d. 

e Montebello Black Silk Toilette. Poiuted 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffant, fid. 
riate 7. 

„ 447.—The Agnes Reception Toilette, fid. 

M 448.—The Mlllicent Promenade Costnme. 9d. 

„ 44'*.—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilette. 7d. 

„300a.—V isite Mantle, fid. 

„ 417.—Visite Mantle, fid. 

Plate 8. 

„ 450.—Tbe Nice Toilette. Poiuted Corsage A gilet, 
draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 451.—The Mentone Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
paniers, nnd bouffant, fid. 

„ 452.—The b t. Carlo Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draped overskirt, aud bouffaut. fid. 

53.—The Robiua Costume. Redingote polonaise, 
double>brcastcd, with revera. fid. 

Digitizedoy VIC 



D£VEft£’6 PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


new mulls or underskirts. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

Ko. 1.—Marquis© long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Drees. 

-#* 2.—Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

.»3.—Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4.—Dress Skirt, long round train. 

• 6.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of fist dress skirts ie supplied,/er Is. 9d.s 
er any three for Is, Id. 

n 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus. 
trntion and description. 7d. 


LADIES’ MANTLE& PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac. 
Price 6d. and Od. Each. 

Autumn amd Winter Mantles. 

, 257.—The Abersreldie Visit*. 6d. 
n 250.—The Goodwood Bedingote Jacket, with seam 
atwairt. 6d. 

„ 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 2h7.—The Bradford Mother Hublmrd Cloak. 6d. 

,»764.—The New Double-breasted Bedingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the ttjrle sometimes 
calle l the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 
n 240.—Double-brensted Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 292a.—T he Christina Paletot. fid. 

„ 764a. —Bedingote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.—S ingle-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coachi ng U Ister. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn Visits. 6d. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontnuges Visite. 6d. 

„ 317.—Botonde, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 399-—The Fiennes Bedingote Jacket. 6d. 

,, 401—The Maria Visite. 7d. 

„ 402.—The Fremantle Cloak. 7d. 

»• 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. Od. 

„ 696.—The Kubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d 
„397.—The Lnmballe Visite. 6d. 

„ 408.—Visite with gathered sleeves. 6d. 

,,412.—The Ottilia Jacket. Tight-fliUug military 
style. 6d. * 

„ 413.—The Ambroisina Visite. 6*1. 

„ 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
gote style* 6d. 

„ 415.—'The Mori Black Silk Jacket.. 6d. 

„ 416.—The Ten ter den Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

•» 417.—The Bosebery Visite,with gathered sleeves. 61. 

„ 418—The Crawfurd Mantilla. Gd. 

„ 419.—The Linda Mantilla, with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6d. 

„ 420.—The Napier Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7d. 

„ 421.—The Dnudas Long Visite. Elegant style. 7d. 

„ 422.—The Manola Coat-, with Visite Sleeves. 7d. 

»• 423.—The Buxton cnchej>ou**i£re, with armholes. 7d. 

„ 429 —The Wemyss Cloak, Visite style. 7d. 
m 430.—The Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. fid. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYI.KS. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam in the hack 
rather close-fittiug. fid. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

C 5.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double-breasted. 

C 6.—'TlieRosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style 
C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 


MOURNING C08TUME8. 

Price 0d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tuuique, 

M 3.—Monrniug Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tuuique 

M 6.— Half-Monrning Costume. Ji asquint a gilst and 
open tuuique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies aud bouffant. 

M 8.—Monrniug Costume. Corsnge-Bedingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Monrniug Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper tkirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

*•* For Underskirts, see above. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A.—Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

U _Sleevo with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Ablai Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. _Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

back seam. _ 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, .buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be had separately, price 3d. each. 


Important Notice. 

Our April Number, containing 
all the Newest Styles of Ladies’ 
Mantles, Jackets, Dolmans, &c., 
has been reprinted. A few Copie s 
are still on Sale, and will he for¬ 
warded for 12 Stamps, or Postal 
Order for One Shilling. Address, 
Louis Dkvere & Co., 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W. 

There are a few Copies of the 
March No., containing a beautiful 
Juvenile Plate, which may also 
he had. 


JUVENILE C08TUME8. 

Pries 3d. for all marks* an tht list as under 11 years of ago • 
11 years and upwards, 6d. 

Juvxnil* Costumes vox Autumn and Winter, 1881. 

1 ,219.—Tit© Eflle Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. 6d. 

•• 228.—Child's Pinafore. 3d. 

” -02* r * """oM. 3d. 

»» poquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 235.—The ^Comfortable” Ulster for a young lady of 

»» ???*“Girl's Sailor Costume, 3d. 

»»Isabella Jsck.t for a child of six. 3d. 

” n ^ P 'i°J ot for a * ,rl eight. 3d. 

»»Tha Camille Cloak for n girl of ten. 3d. 

M t * Girl'® Ulster, with Cape. 3*1. 

,, 341.—1 he Gervnise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. 

•• Germaine Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d 

„ 343a. —The Adelina Ulster for G»rl of 13. 3d 
„ „ , USXFCL standard bttlks- 

•» —Baby’s first Pelisse, with Cspe. 

V }^®*~Gutdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

% « reuni " Finafore tor a girl of 7 or 8. 

X Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to J 2. 

i 5’"“¥ m 5 °I War ® nlt for * boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. 6d. 

X 8ailor ’ B "wit, are 10 to 1 1 . 6d. 

J 9.—The lsnliel outdoor Jacket, double breasted. 
t ,, m. r a /? nu 8 bidy of 12 to 14. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
T J or 6 » Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J12.—The^wime kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
_ ,„ fea girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14, 6d. 

J 16.—Priucess Polonaise, with square opening at 
t , o 1 ck \ ? Iav l *® 1,86,1 fwa Lawn Teunia apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with oape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. • 

J 23.—PriucesKe Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid 
J 25.—Princess© Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—The Olga Demi-saisou Paletot. Single- 
_ breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 is 9. 

J 27.—The Melita Ulster. Double-brailted, button- 
_ «« ueck * for a * lrl °f 10 14. 

X Angelii Toilette for a child of four. 3d. 

X PlM l ,uU Costume Child of 3 or 4. 3<1. 

t r®’ Uan /?,® Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

X Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7. 

J 32.— The Cecile Visite for a girl «>f 10. 

I 2?*—iJrG'er Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 

J 34 -Girl s Paletot, S.B., of 14. 6d. 

»* 337.— Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

*• ??I A, “L?, 0 V e P I i " ce " 8e for a 6» rl of 0 yearn old. 

•• 4£*VVInter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 769a. Newmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seam at 
wai.t for a tirl of 12 or 13. 6d. 

„ 376.—The Fanny Costume for child of eight. 

»»;fo 0 Adole Costume for girl from 12 to 16. 6d. 

», 378.—1 he Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
cape, for girl from 14 to 16. 6d. 

»» 379.—The Pussy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. 6a. 

„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 3S0.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of II or 12. 6d. 

„ 391.—Same as 379. 

„ 398.—The Jnann double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen. 6d. 


8TAN0ARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN'S A GIRLS' sizes 3d.each. 
Cheat Measure 19, age 2; cheat 20*, age 4 ; 
enest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8 ; cheat 27, age 
J J 12 ; enest 28fr, age 12 to 13; cheat 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete act, 2a. 6d., 

_ LADIES* SIZES, id. each . 

c he.tMea.nre, -3H 33, 3*J, 36, 37|, 38|, 
41, 424. Or may be hod in brown paper, 
fid. each ; the complete set, 3a. 


%• Thin list is added to every month ; for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magasins. 

Patterns urs withdrawn f rom (his list as seen as 
they go out oj fashion. 

%* These patterns (Children's patterns ex- 
ceptea) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measnr- 
\\y inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
naist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site , will oe 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Dkvere A Co.. 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 

DEVERE'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINBN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOB GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size ef 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOB TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

A PRETTY PRESENT FOB CHILDBEN. 
ROSIE'S RABBIT, A MOTHER'S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, sixe of subject 9* by 7* inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quito almrgain. The pair 
sent on a roller, i>ost free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place. Kensington W. 


1 vol. cloth 8t?o., 5s. Cheap Popular Edition , Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

Br Harriett Stockall. 

•' There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses.”— Saturday Review. 

** These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
womutt, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive* 
ness.”— The Queen. 

" Many of the pieces have appeared in * JU ike 
l’ear Rnund,' and nil show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion und loyalty.”— The Graphic. 

44 Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured .with 
drowsiness or melancholy.”— Malvern News. 

44 Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

44 There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume.”— West London Observer. 

” Miss Stockull is not only a landscape but a figure 
pointer: indeed, her chief lanvcr is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her pene‘tratmg sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—ltirmingham Daily Gazette. 

"We cun honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first a a made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.'— 
Kensington News. 

” A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
, her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
J pathos.”— News ef the World . 
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No. 476 .—Front and Back 


No. 477.— Back and Front, 


No. 470 .—Front and Back, 


Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price 6d. to 9d. each. 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The London season being now at its height, 
fashion is, of coarse, in the ascendant, and a 
lady’s toilette is one of (if not the chief) events 
of the day. 

Our plates will be found replete with the 
latest London and Parisian styles, and show 
toilettes, which may be worn by the most ultra¬ 
fashionable belle, as well as the quieter costumes 
of her country sisters. It is our onerous duty 
to cater for many tastes, and the rapidly- 
increasing sale of our Magazine and patterns 
are a sufficient proof that our endeavours are 
crowned with success. 

A glance at our plates will show that the 
panier style of dress, with slight variations, 
holds its own, which is not to be wondered at, 
when we consider how very becoming it is even 
to an ordinary figure, and how much further it 
enhances and sets off the graces of the lithe and 
slender forms for which our fair countrywomen 
are famous. The panier should, however, be 
very carefully draped, and the corsage worn 
with it should be of the pointed style, to insure 
a successful appearance. 

Dress skirts are still worn short for walking, 
though not so extremely so as in last season, 
and the same convenient style is retained for 
dancing. Trains are used for general evening 
wear; two elegant forms are shown on plate 2, 
457 and 459. 

Bodices for evening wear may be cut low or 
square. We give a pattern full-sized of the 
newest and most elegant stylo. All evening 
bodices are pointed in front, and many at back, 
likewise. 

Gathered Corsages of the “ baby ” form are 
again in vogue for young ladies, and are well 
suited to the multifarious varieties of washing 
material; the? gathered bodice, describing a. 
point back and front, is also a favorite style* 
Our 461 is a specimen of this class. 



The Polonaise always seems to hold its own, 
and it is again in favor this season; but its 
severe simplicity is, in most cases, relieved by 
the elegant arrangement of its draperies, or by 
the introduction of a gilet, &c, The polonaise 
raised high on one side, and falling nearly to 
the ground on the other, is a very pretty style. 

There is no change in the form of Mantles, 
which nearly all partake of the Dolman and 
Yisite form, and the popular “ Hubbard ” in 
many varieties. A very pretty mantle is shown 
on plate 1, No. 456, which is a happy blending of 
the two styles. There are other mantles shown 
on plate 7, all of which represent leading ideas. 
The plain single-breasted Jacket struggles to 
keep its place in public favor, and is to a certain 
extent successful. To neat, trim figures it is 
especially becoming, and when handsomely 
draped with lace and fully trimmed, is a stylish 
garment, especially if the material be rich, such 
as broche satin, or embossed velvet. The 

Comtcsse de B- has given very concise 

instructions concerning the remodelling of a 
single-breasted Jacket in her Paris Letter, to 
which we refer our fair readers. 

Several pretty styles for washing dresses will 
be found on our plates, and also children’s 
toilettes, while on plate 8 will be seen several 
examples of the newest ways of making up very 
rich materials. 

Hats are worn very large, and bonnets arc 
large or small according to taste; beaded crowns 
are almost universally used for the latter, cither 
jet, steel, or iridescent beads. 

Lace is still worn in great profusion, and 
never fails to add a finish to any toilette adorned 
with this charming adjunct to the milliner’s art. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St, Germain , Pan#, 
May 24th, 1882. 

Ma Ch6re Amie, 

Is reason to be thoroughly put asido P and is 
fashion to be blindly followed ? 

These two questions have been often put to me, by 
young ladies anxious to follow leading styles, and to 
be called highly fashionable. 

There are two ways of being fashionable : the first 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


consist* of wearing all that is new as soon as it appears, 
or even before anyone else haB worn it; the second is, 
to select with tact and discernment the thing which 
will be to the chooser most becoming and elegant, 
taking care to be dressed always according to the time 
of .day, or the necessity of the occasion—I mean by 
this, not to wear a satin dress and laoe mantle early 
in the day, or clothe oneself in woollen for the evening. 

All we do must be done in reason, particularly as 
regards dressing; intelligence and taste must be con¬ 
stantly used, especially at the present time, when 
fashion is running nearly wild in its eccentricity, so 
that unless we are careful, we should soon loose the 
personal sense of taste, which every lady possesses. 
As much as possible keep to your own taste, do not 
allow all those made-up dresses to influence you. 

I have iust said that fashion was running wild. I 
must explain myself. 

There are houses in Paris that have brought ont new 
woven material, in woollen and gause ? the ground is 
plain, grey, green, purple, etc.; on this plain ground 
are woven, or sown, such designs as dogs, rabbits, 
“Jumbos," cray-flsh. horses, cows, etc., all looking 
more or less ugly. These materials are intended for 
ladies to make dresses of; some are ready-made so as 
entice one to wear them. 

Now put the idea of fashion away, and let your 
reason speak : Would you like to wear such a thing 
as that ? Would you like to tell your maid to prepare 
for yon your monkey dress P A word to the wise, Ac.. 


rich laoe, or embroidered with floss silk and gold 
thread. Others are all ornamented with artificial 
flowers, both on the top and at the handle. It seems 
funny to parade artificial flowers at a season when we 
have such a store of magnificent real ones. But every 
one to their taste. 

Novelty is perceptibly in the Parisienne Jacket, and 
I must own that it meets with my full approval. Fine 
and well-made women have this season quite given up 
the Visits, as hiding too much of an elegant figure. 
The Parisienne Jacket is uppermost, and, to take off 
the straightness of the style, a new drapery of Spanish 
lace has been added. I will give you a full description 
of it, so as to aid in its making up, or in the renova¬ 
tion of an old one. 

First, make of gros de Naples silk, or of poplin, a 
tight-fitting jacket, single-breasted. Oar number 
(430) for April, will do very well as the pattern; a 
little less long in the skirt, the edge of which is trim- 
mod with a flounce of Spanish lace. When this jacket 
is made, place it on your bust. Have by you 4} yds. 
Spanish lace net, 22 inches wide, and 3 yds. 11 inches 
wide; the 3 yds. you use to trim the neck and front of 
your jacket on both sides of the buttons, taking care 
to lay it in pretty folds, and fastening it here and 
there with small jet clasps or ornaments; fastening 
one first in the centre of the back, one dose to the 
neck in front, one at the waist, and one at the edge of 
the jacket, so as to maintain the folds in graceful 
order. You then take the 4$ yds. of lace, halve it. and 
drape it panier shape on the jacket; a jet dasp to keep 
the folds in front, and at sides of back; then with 
the two ends which hang from the clasp you make an 
elegant bow, which trims the jacket at back; a last 
dasp keeps the bow in graceful shape. 

These Jackets can be varied & Virfini. and made 
very rich ; instead of 8panish laoe Chantilly flounces 
might be used, and if too narrow, two flounces sewn 
together look veiy well; instead of clasps, passemen¬ 
terie trimming might be used, and so on, according to 
your natural taste and fancy. 

The style of dresses does not change, and, as usual, 
those made for elegant occasions have paniers. ana 
a profusion of lace. The prettiest are those combined 
with satin damasse , plain satin, and silk, trimmed 
with lace. The skirts, when rich damasse is used, 
are plain in front, with a rich niching for edging, 
paniers and body of satin, made with a handsome 
peuff at back. 


Tournures are worn nearer to the waist, and larger 
than ever ; one oould without difficulty, place a doll 
or a bouquet, on a lady’s bustle, and it would remain 
there, notwithstanding the walking motion : the fact 
is, it looks like a little table. Those we give below 
on page 2 are considered quite reasonable ; a flounce 
added to the waist makes the requisite table shape. 

Hats and Bonnets keep to three principal styles : 
the very large hat, with one side of brim turned up ; 
the close-fitting shape; and the large cabriolet. 
These are trimmed, though we have long past the 
winter, with velvet, peluche, brocades, Ac.; the light 
ones are all oovered with flowers and laoe, and a clasp 
of any kind, varying according to the taste of* the 
lady. At the races you see nothing but clasps of 
riding whips,—horses’ heads, horses'hoofs, Ac. For 


trimmed with lace. 


and the hat all made of the same material, trimm 
with ficelle laoe. I am afraid this will look very try¬ 
ing to persons of taste when fifty or a hundred ladies 
attired in sephyr and laoe, looking all one color from 
head to foot, will be walking up and down the parade. 

I leave my fair readers to judge for themselves, 
only taking the liberty to give my opinion, without 
wishing to make a decree. 

COXTBS8S dr B-. 



THE FU LL-SIZED PA TTERNS 

N.B. The fell-sited Patterns given fa this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height , and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 54} inches round the chest , and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description . 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already aiven 
to these Patterns , so that the seams 5»d rot be allowed 
tor when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turmnqs in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 








should find anu pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency , post free , during the month after 
publication , On receipt qf a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1. Kelso Place , Kensington , London, W. 

TZXS IMTOALD COBflAGK FOB DINNER 
DRESS. (AW.) 

Our pattern this month is that of the new style of 
pointed bodioe for evening wear, shown on fig. 3 of 
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our seoond plate. The pattern, whioh is given full- 
sised, oonsists of six pieees, front, sidepieoe of front, 
book, sidepieoe of baok, upright collar, and short 
sleere. The front pleats are marked by lines of prick¬ 
ing, and there is a notch at neck to show where the 
point of ooll&r commences. This upright oollor has 
also a notch, which marks the spot where it should 
meet the shoulder seam. The front and sidepieoe of 
front are eaoh marked with two cuts, which must be 
placed together in making up. The baok and side¬ 
pieoe need no description, and the train, of which only 
a small portion is given on the back, must be 
lengthened as required. A line of prioking indicates 
the underside of sleeve. The draperies, Ac., of front 
are fastened on an underskirt; and the pattern of 
draperies will be forwarded for sixpence. (See Pat • 
Urn Lift). 

Jesmjtion 

®f % oi Costumes. 

VuU-sised patterns of aU the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, # c ' these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see Pattern List . 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sued patterns . 

The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 4, will be found on PlaU 5. 

PLATE THE FIBST. 

Fig. 1.—(454).—Concert Toilette of pink foulard, 
trimmed with white laoe. The body is pointed baok 
and front, and trimmed with a gilet and collar of 
white laoe. The front of skirt is laid in folds and 
trimmed with flounces of laoe; the back is grace¬ 
fully draped, and ornamented with laoe and bows of 
satin. Will take 12 yds. foulard ; 18 yds. laoe; 
18 buttons; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(455).—The Ascot Toilette for the races, of 
mauve satin and striped algerienne. The cuirasse 
body is ornamented by an algerienne gilet, oollar, and 
ouffs, and finished with buttons. The skirt is of 
alaerienne, trimmed across the front by a sash and 
taDs of the satin, falling on a plissi underskirt. The 
baok is bouffants , draped very stylishly. Will require 
10 yds. satin ; 4 yds. algerienne ; and 6 dozen buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(456).—The Netherlands Yisite of brochi. 
It is draped at baok under a bow, so as to form full 
sleeves, which are slightly gathered at tho wrist. 
The Yisite is trimmed with Spanish lace, passementerie, 
and moiri ribbon, and will require to make 5 yds. 
brochi ; 12 yds. lace; 5} yds. passementerie ; 3 yds. 
ribbon. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. l.-|-(457).—Theatre Toilette of ruby Batin or 
velvet, trimmed with lace, gold or cream. The body 
is pointed baok and front, and buttoned behind. It is 
out with a low neck, and has a laoe pelerine worn 
over it, forming a square opening in front, which is 
trimmed with foliage and tea rotes. The princesse 
train, which has revere of the laoe, opens in front on 
a tablier composed of a plissi, pleats, and bouillonnis. 
Will require 12 yds. velvet or satin; 5 yds. laoe; 
8 roses, and 1 garland for the neck. 

Fig. 2.—(458).—The Helen Ball Toilette of nun’s 
veiling and brochi satin for a young lady, or a young 
married lady. The body is pointed back and front, 
and is buttoned behind; the low neck is trimmed 
with a V-shaped gilet of laoe plissis, and a spray of 


lilao. The tunic is very gracefully draped at left side 
by a bouiUonni of satin, and a long wreath of lilac 
fastened at top by an elegant buff satin bow. 
The underskirt can be of satin brochi , or of plain 
satin, studded with small knots of flowers (as repre¬ 
sented in the engraving); the skirt is edged by two 
bouillonnis . This elegant toilette will require 3* yds. 
nun’s veiling (double width); 3 yds. brochi if only the 
part seen is made of it, yds. if tho whole skirt is 
oomposed of it^4| yds. nbbon, and flowers as de¬ 
scribed. 

Fig. 3.—<459).— The Emerald Dinner Toilette of 
vert chaste satin, trimmed with malines or other laoe. 
The body is cut square in front and buttoned behind. 
It has three points in front, which fall over a draped 
and slightly puffed sash. The train is out in one with 
the body, and draped at sides with flowers. The 
underskirt is made with a pointed drapery, opening 
in front on five laoe flounces. Will require 15 yds. 
satin; 4 yds. wide lace; 6 yds narrow laoe ; 6 bunches 
of flowers. {We give the pattern of Corsage uU-sited 
with our present No.J 

PLATE THE THIBD. 

*•* This Plate is headed by Three Bonn its. 

The first is of cardinal satin, trimmed with grey 
tips. 

The second of black satin, with a crown of beaded 
net, trimmed with large beads and mauve feathers. 

The third is made of black tulle, trimmed with 
Chantilly laoe, and a r&ohing of yellow satin. 

Fig.l.—(460).—The Alexandra Promenade Costume 
of brown cachemire, trimmed with embroidery. The 


edged with embroidery, is slightlydraped over an 
underskirt made of box pleats. Will take 12 yds. 
cachemire, and 6 yds. embroidery. 

Fig. 2.—(461).—Young Lady’s Promenade Costume 
of grey nun’s veiling. The body is made with gathers 
and bouillonnis. It is pointed in front; the panier 
and draperies of baok are fastened to the body. The 
underskirt consists of a plain skirt, edged by a flounce. 
Will require 12 yds. material. 

Fig. 3.—(462).—The Lurline Afternoon Toilette of 
black satin and moiri. The body is made long, and 
has a broad trimming in redingote style of plissi satin 
and band of moiri. The front is trimmed by a giUt 
and revere ; the baok by a broad sash. The skirt 
consists of bands of moiri and plissis of satin. The 
baok draperies are of satin. Will take 10 yds. satin ; 
4 yds. moiri ; 18 buttons; 3 yds. ribbon for sash. 

PLATE THE FOUBTH. 

* t * This Plate is headed by three untrimmed forms 
or shapes which have been used to make the Bonnets 
represented on PlaU the Third. 

Fig. 1.—(463).—The Savoy Beception or Promenade 
Costume, made of satin and moiri ; the body is pointed 
back and front, trimmed by a gilet of gathers and 
bouillonnis , edged by revere. The paniers are fastened 
on the body, and are finished at back by a long sash. 
The skirt. which is made of satin plissis and bands 
of moiri, looks very stylish. This elegant dress will 
require 12 yds. satin; 3} yds. moiri -. 4 yds. ribbon 
for sasb. 

Fig. 2.—(464).—The Lestrange black Batin or cache- 
mire Costume, trimmed with ecru embroidery. The 
body is pointed back and front, and trimmed with an 
imitation gilet , large collar, and ouffs of embroidery. 
The overskirt is made en panier, and is well draped at 
baok. The underskirt consists of long plissis, edged 
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VOWED AT A GRAVE. 

A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewabt Fleming. 

CHAPTER IX. 

• PANSY AND OBANGB BLOSSOMS. 

AVING put her band to the plough, 
that is to say, having promised to 
marry Sir Robert Dangerfield, there 
was no thought of turning back in 
the mind of Alice Liddell. 

She had entreated her aunt to 
speak to the baronet on the subject 
of poor Harry Guest, but this Mrs. Hamilton 
firmly refused to do. 

** You are prepared to be a good true wife, 
Alice,” she said, “and there is no reason why 
the story of your girlish love and sorrow 
should be raked up, and thus cause the wound 
to bleed afresh.” 

“But is it honourable, aunt?” questioned 
the girl timidly, “ is it fair to Sir Robert P 
« My dear, you were a free woman when Sir 
Robert proposed for your hand; you broke no 
promise when you accepted his offer. 

“ No promise! ” cried Alice in a passion of 
grief, “ oh aunt, sometimes I think that old 
promise binds me yet.” 

“ You are foolish, Alice,” replied Mrs. 
Hamilton coldly, “you know, you are a free 
woman, and were free when Sir Robert first 
desired to make you his wife. * 

“Yes,” said the girl musingly, “death has 

made me free.” 

There was a curious tone in her voice, a 
strange undercurrent of stirred feeling that 
seemed to ripple to the surface as she spoke, 
and a far-ofE look in her eyes, which the cold- 
hearted woman by her side could not under¬ 
stand; and a vague fear crept into Mrs. 
Hamilton’s mind, as Alice Liddell walked 
silently away to her own room. 

She was gentle and quiet, making no outcry 
of her grief, but there are wounds that bleed 
inwardly, wounds which for that reason are 
ever the most deadly. 

Suppose that the blow which had been dealt 
to her niece by the tidings of Harry Guest's 
death had made such a wound, suppose that 
the daily-paling cheek,*and thin transparent 
hand, were the outward tokens of the inner 
hurt. 

Mrs. Hamilton remembered Alice s young 
mother, and thinking of that grave in the 
churchyard, her heart stood still. 


Had Alice indeed received such a death-blow 
to her hopes and happiness that her life was 
shortened P 

And if so, replied the sophistry which always 
bore Mrs. Hamilton through her mental argu¬ 
ments with conscience, if so, of what avail.was 
her speaking now ? 

Harry Guest was dead, of course he was, 
seeing that no news had been received of him 
since Sidney Darrell’s letter to Mr. Marston; 
and what proclaiming of the' sad story could 
bring the lad back from the grave he filled in 
a strange land ? 

Assuredly none, and seeing that it was so, 
and also that Alice was willing to become Lady 
Dangerfield, would not she, Mrs. Hamilton, be 
deeply to blame if she jeopardised the happi¬ 
ness of the newly-plighted pair by such a 
dangerous confession; or if she allowed Alice 
to force such a confidence upon Sir Robert. 

“ It does not concern him,” she mused, “ the 
silly story was over and done with before he 
returned to the Chase. I have spoken the 
truth, Alice was a free woman when he asked 
for her hand, and why should the past be 
spoken of, to shake his confidence in her, and 
to embitter their lives P ” 

She paced rapidly up and down the room as 
she mused, clasping and unclasping her hands 
in a nervous excitement. 

“ Men are so strange,” continued the swift 
course of her thoughts, “ Sir Robert might 
break off the match; Alice herself might 
refuse to marry him if I allowed them to ex¬ 
change thoughts upon so dangerous a subject. 
No, my influence over her is very strong. It 
was powerful enough to keep the secret from 
her father, and it will preserve the story untold 
now, when the telling of it might be fatal to 
her real happiness, and to her brilliant oppor¬ 
tunities of usefulness. 

Ever ready to palter even with herself, Mrs. 
Hamilton’s mind was easy of persuasion that 
it was her duty to see that no obstacle was 
raised in the way of Alice becoming mistress 
of the Chase; a position in which she could 
dispense such broad charities and cast so much 
happiness on the paths of all around her. ^ 

•• she is one of those saint-like creatures,” 
mused the lady piously, “ whoBebest happiness 
lies in promoting that of other*. She has 
much of the martyr’s patience in her character, 
and loves to forget herself. How much more 
good she will accomplish in the exalted posi¬ 
tion to which fortune calls her, than if she had 
become a poor man’s wife. 

But under all her specious reasoning, an 
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uneasy conviction held possession of Mrs. 
Hamilton’s mind, a conviction that before the 
sacrifice of her niece was consummated, some 
one who had authority to act for Alice Liddell 
ought to find sure and certain proof of the 
death of Harry Guest. 

In fact, she knew in her own heart, however 
much she might gloss over the fact, that her 
plain duty to Alice and Sir Robert was to tell 
her brother frankly and candidly, the whole 
truth; and let htta as Alice’s father, either 
himself discover beyond doubt the proofs of the 
young fellow’s death, or failing to do so, annul 
the promise which bound his daughter, by re¬ 
fusing his consent to such an unsuitable 
engagement. 

But often as conscience whispered to her of 
this plain duty, so often she repulsed it, and 
said to herself again and again, 

“ I only seek her good, her best happiness.” 

Yet she knew that it was the family aggran¬ 
disement and the family purse she was plotting 
for, not the personal happiness of Alice Liddell, 
not even the good of the poor who were always 
with her. 

The time came all too soon when she heaped 
bitterest blame upon herself for the part she 
played, when she acknowledged with heart¬ 
breaking tears that no human being has the 
right to plot or persuade away the happiness 
of a fellow-creature, least of all of a weak will¬ 
less confiding girl; but these feelings came too 
late for prevention of the evil, too late for 
remedy of the mistake. 

She acted according to her lights, but the 
lights were low and bleared, dim and worldly, 
and had nothing in common with that bright 
gleam which should have been to one in her 
place “ A light wnto the feet and a lantern to the 
path** 

And Alice ? 

I have said that having given her word, she 
sought not to retract it. 

She saw all around her pleased at the pros¬ 
pect of her approaching marriage. 

The steady light in the eyes of Sir Robert 
Dangerfield, and his tender reverential manner 
to her, his lavish expenditure on the decora¬ 
tions of the home which he was rapidly pre¬ 
paring for its lovely young mistress, all showed 
her, in a thousand ways, and a thousand times 
a day, how deep was his love, how fond his 
delight at having won her for his own. 

Her father’s satisfaction was great, and see¬ 
ing how well content he was, Alice gradually 
and timidly dropped from her mind a resolve 
she had formed in the first days of her 



betrothal. # 

She had purposed to tell the truth to her 
father in the strictest confidence, and to im¬ 
plore him to find out where in that far land lay 
the lonely grave of her young lover; so that 
her heart might have a shrine for memory to 
lay its treasures upon; the pure and tender 
thoughts, which were so beautiful and so inno¬ 
cent that she might shelter them without a 
shadow of wrong to the good and noble man 
who had chosen her for his wife. 

But Alice never spoke the word by which 
her father might have won hor whole con¬ 
fidence ; if she had, the story of that short sad 
life might have been a different one. 

She held her peace, and her father blessed 
her, and wished her joy, and in the fulness of 
his simple heart, spoke to her of the higher 
duties it had pleased God to appoint for her; 
of the wider scope for charity and loving-kind¬ 
ness, of the layger powers for influence and 
example which lay before her as mistress of the 
beautiful dwelling whose old walls towered 
over the green swelling park, and looked 
proudly down on the simple ivy-covered 
vicarage. 

Her aunt was glad and encouraged her, as I 
have said, to secresy, and to perseverance in 
the part she had undertaken. 

Her sister rejoiced in her girlish way at the 
prospect of a wedding, and was glad in the 
deeper depths of her young soul that she was 
not to be parted* from her sister. 

The poor rejoiced, and louted more lowly 
than ever to the future mistress of Dangerfield 
Chase, blessing her and blessing God in their 
fashion that " dear Miss Alice,” was going to 
“ bide in their midst.” 

So the days went by until the eve of the 
bridal came. 

The wedding finery had been tried on and 
pronounced perfect, and it now lay in glossy 
splendour in the bedroom that had once been 
that of Alice’s mother, and where the bride 
was to dress on the following morning. 

Like Alice’s own chamber it looked across 
the waterside meadow to the swelling upland 
of the park; and from its window also could 
be seen the path by which Harry Guest had 
gone to his last tryst. 

In it both girls had been born and there the 
gentle, misunderstood young wife had died. 
It had been virtually shut up, and only used 
as a spare room, a rare guest-chamber, since 
that time, but on this evening a spell seemed 
to draw Alice Liddell to the silent room where 
her young mother had died. 
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She passed the coach which was covered 
with her bridal clothes, and sat down in the 
wide old-fashioned window-seat; looking out 
at the red evening sky. 

It was a quiet moment for her, a little 
breathing-space after the bustle of the day, 
after the tarmoil and excitement indeed of 
many previous weeks, and Alice leaned her 
head against the oaken casement of the window 
and gave herself up to thought. 

Need I say in what direction those thoughts 
wandered P 

I think not. 

Alice Liddell was a good girl and pure, but 
she would have been less than woman if her 
mind had not reverted on that last evening of 
her maidenhood, to the one who had gained her 
first promise. 

But it was not to indulge these thoughts of 
her lost lover that she had sought the sacred 
seclusion of her mother’s death-chamber. 

No, she had come there to seek strength to 
cast from her heart the lingering love for 
Harry Guest which still stood, a pale and 
threatening shadow, between her and her 
husband that was to be, and while fighting this 
battle in the silent room, Alice Liddell would 
have given all she possessed to speak to Sir 
Robert or her father, to pour her sorrow upon 
the support of some stronger nature; but her 
aunt’s influence upon her was too strong. 

So she fought her fight alone, and spent her 
quiet hour in prayer in the sacred room in 
which her own life had been given to her and 
from whence the spirit of her mother had de¬ 
parted. 

She had sunk .upon her knees in the old 
window seat, and while she still knelt there, a 
timid tap sounded at the door. 

She rose to her feet, and bade the visitor 
enter. It was her sister, bearing an exquisite 
bouquet of orange blossoms and a wreath, 
newly unpacked from a London emporium. 

“ Are they not lovely, Alice P ” cried the girl 
with fresh delight, “ I am not to leave them 
with you. John will take charge of them till 
the morning in the greenhouse, but I thought 
you would like to see them, dear.” 

“ Thank you Chrissie,” was the gentle reply, 
“ leave them with me a little while.” 

Christina laid the big bouquet and the 
wreath softly by her sister on the window-seat, 
and kissing a stray curl of the chestnut hair, 
she crept silently away. 

Alice Liddell touched the fragrant blossoms 
with trembling fingers, her eyes filling the 
while. 


“ My wedding flowers,” she said mournfully 
“ ah! how fondly I once thought to wear the 

bridal blossoms for my Harry, but-God’s 

will be done.” 

Her face fell forward upon the mass of vir¬ 
ginal white bloom, and a faintness came over 
her, but she rallied herself, and took from her 
bosom a faded purple pansy, her lover’s last 
gift. 

“I have accepted orange blossoms from 
another,” she murmured, “and I have no longer 
a right to keep my withered flower.” 

She rose to her feet, and throwing a light 
shawl round her shoulders, she stepped from 
the open windows, and went down the balcony 
steps, as she had done on that summer morn¬ 
ing long ago, when her heart and hopes were 
as fresh and blooming as the new-pluckcd 
pansies whiph she carried to her lover. 

Quickly she sped down the old familiar path, 
and in a few minutes had gained the placo 
where under the sheltering hazels they had 
parted. 

“ Here is the spot his feet pressed,” she mur¬ 
mured looking down at the greensward, “ and 
here where we parted for ever, I will leave my 
poor flower.” 

She dftg a little grave with her penknife for 
her faded treasure, and put the dead pansy for 
ever from her sight. 

She would bring no treacherous token of a 
maiden’s hopeless love into her new Btate of 
matronhood; the heart that rested on the breast 
of the generous man who had chosen her 
should cherish not a secret which, being 
spoken, could grieve him. 

She pressed the earth gently round the spot, 
and a few tears pattered down, not many, for 
she called a high sense of duty to her aid, and 
then she left the spot for ever. 

In the brief time of life that remained to her, 
she never visited the* hazel copse again, in the 
brief space that she was the wife of Sir Robert 
Dangerfield she was never false to her own 
words, spoken as she left the place, 

" I am not my own now, my life is 
another’s.” 

(To be continued.) 


Woman’s Loveliness— The beauty of woman 
transcends all other forms of beauty, as well in 
the sweetness of its suggestions as in the fer¬ 
vour of the imagination it awakens. The 
beauty of a lovely woman is an inspiration, a 
sweet delirium, a gentle fondness. Her looks 
are love-potions. Heaven itself is m ver so 
clearly revealed to us as in tho face of a beau¬ 
tiful woman. 





THE DUKE OF ALBANY’S 
MARRIAGE. 

Of course all the interesting particulars of 
the ceremony which united H.R.H. Prince 
Leopold Duke of Albany to H.S.H. the Princess 
Helen of Waldeck Pyrmont are well known to 
our fair readers, but a few words concerning 
the dresses worn on the august occasion may 
be welcome, and we now redeem our promise 
made last month to givo a description of the 
principal costumes. 

The most important toilette was, of course, 
that of the illustrious bride. The dress was 
indeed a work of art. It was supplied by 
Madame Corbay of the Rue Mdnars, Paris, and 
was a present to the bride from her sister, tho 
young Queen of the Netherlands. Although 
exceedingly rich, the bridal toilette was re¬ 
markable for its simplicity. It was composed 
of a petticoat of white satin, the skirt opening 
in several places over orange blossoms and 
myrtle. It was trimmed with two robings of 
Alencon lace, and the long train was em¬ 
broidered with raised bouquets of flenr-de-lys, 
and edged with coquilles of white satin and 
Alencon lace. The low bodice and short sleeves 
were trimmed to match. Diamond ornaments 
were on the bodice, and a lovely tiara on the 
head, with bridal wreath and veil falling at tho 
back of the richest Point de Bruxelles. Her 
royal highness carried a lovely bridal bouquet. 

Her Majesty the Queen wore a dress of 
richest black satin, the front draped with the 
magnificent white Honiton lace used at her own 
wedding: the bodico and train of satin, bor¬ 
dered with rich embroidery on velvet; the 
small imperial crown of brilliants surmounted 
her Majesty’s usual head-dress, and a rich 
white Honiton lace veil fell over the shoulders 
and mingled with the drapery of the dress. 
Her Majesty wore several orders, and the 
Koh-i-noor as a brooch. 

Her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales 
was dressed in a splendid robe of the palest 
blue brocade, embossed with roses, blue bells, 
and white flowers, richly trimmed with silver, 
petticoat of palest blue antique satin, veiled in 
fine Brussels lace (bearing her royal highness’s 
coronet and monogram); train of the brocade, 
lined in the pale satin, also riohly trimmed with 
silver, over which fell another train of the 
same exquisite lace; bodice to correspond; 
tiara of diamonds, and dress profusely orna¬ 
mented with the same; magnificent garniture 
of diamonds on her Royal Highness’s neck; 
plume and veil; bouquet of red roses in her 
hand. (This dress was supplied by Mdme. Elise.) 


. T-> KAr- 


Their Royal Highnesses the Princesses 
Louise, Victoria and Maud of Wales, wore 
dresses of palest blue satin covered and trim¬ 
med with crepe lisse, having handsome sashes 
of brocade embossed with roses, bluebells and 
white flowers. Few fairer sights were seen 
that day in all the princely assemblage than 
the beautiful Princess of Wales with her three 
fair girls. The train of the wife of the Heir- 
apparent was borne by the Countess of Morton 
in brown velvet, and Miss Knollys in a costume 
of garter blue satin trimmed with crimson 
flowers. 

H.I.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh was 
elegantly dressed in mauve Batin, the whole 
costume being lavishly trimmed with finest 
lace, and ornamented with wreaths and 
bouquets of delicately shaded violets. This 
illustrious lady, who was accompanied by her 
eldest son, wore a diamond tiara and a wreath 
of shaded violets in her hair, and a profusion of 
magnificent jewels on the dress. The Hon. 
Mrs. Monson was train-bearer to Her Imperial 
Highness. 

H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught, who 
looked auite recovered from her recent illness, 
wore a areas of rioh heliotrope heavily brocaded 
with gold. Her train was borne by the Hon. 
Mrs. Egerton, who wore brown velvet. 

H.R.H. Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein’s costume was a train and bodice of 
rioh cardinal-red Lyons* velvet, lined with 
satin Duchesse of the same shade; the bodice, 
cuirasse shape, 'vyos trimmed with fine black 
Chantilly lace and shaded garnet bead em¬ 
broidery. A deep flounce of Chantilly laoe was 
arranged down the right side of the train and 
caught back with bouquets of large crimson- 
shaded poppies, with gold centres. The petti¬ 
coat of nen satin Duchesse, trimmed ‘with 
bands of rich bead embroidery and Chantilly 
lace, gracefully arranged at the back. Her 
train was borne by Mrs. Algernon Mills, who 
wore a very elegant costume of gold and silver 
brocade on a silver ground. 

H.R.H. Princess Louise (Marchioness of 
Lome)—whose train was carried by Lady 
Sophia Macnamara—wore a rich costume of 
deep ruby satin, trimmed with variegated, 
roses; Lady Sophia in white, trimmed with 
deep red roses the color of tho Princess’ train. 

H.R.H. Princess Beatrice wore a train and 
bodice of rich satin brocade, the ground of 
which was yellow shot with white, producing a 
beautiful effect of rich cream color, and ex¬ 
quisitely embroidered with bouquets of lilies, 
forget-me-nots, and roses in raised relief on 
the satin; the train lined with pale salmon- 
pink satin Duchesse, with a tulle bordering 
a la Louis Treize in the same material, sur¬ 
mounted by a thick garland of full-blown roses 
in the same delicate shades of pink and cream 
colour. The petticoat of salmon-pink satin 
Duchesse, almost oovered with the finest 
Point d*Alencon of great antiquity, having 
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originally belonged to Qaeen Katherine of 
Arragon; the lace was draped at the side with 
bouquets of roses to correspond with the em- 
broiaered flowers on the train. H.R.H. wore 
splendid diamonds in the hair y white plume, 
and tulle veil. The train was borne by Lady 
Churchill, who wore pale grey satin. 

Her Grand Ducal Highness Princess Victoria 
of Hesse-Darmstadt wore white, and had her 
train borne by the Baroness Grancy. Many 
an eye moistened as it fell on the slender form 
and pensive face of that young girl, for all knew 
her, by the side of her illustrious grandmother, 
to be the daughter of our lamented Princess 
Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse-Darmstadt. 

H.R.H. Princess Mary, Duchess of Teck, 
looked magnificent in her splendid robe of rich 
grey satin, trimmed with pink satin and roses, 
with a magnificent tiara on her head; her train 
was carried by the Hon. Mary Thesiger, who 
wore a costume of orimson brown, trimmed 
with lace and roses. 

Princess Philip of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha 
wore a dress of silver tissue, the train of pale 
blue embroidered with silver, being borne by 
Baroness Pack. 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 
wore a splendid train of red velvet of a very 
rich shade, embroidered at the edge in white. 

The Princess of Waldeck-Pyrmont (mother 
of the bride) wore a dark violet velvot train, 
over satin dress of a lighter shade; her head¬ 
dress was a coif of violet velvet edged and 
ornamented with pearls. Her train-bearers, 
Baroness Beidel and Baroness Robell, were in 
pale Pompadour satin; and the little Princess 
Elizabeth, her daughter, a child of about ten 
years of age, entirely in white. 

The Duchess of Mecklenberg-Strelitz wore 
blue, and her train was borne by Lady Caroline 
Oust. 

Her Grace the Duchess of Wellington was 
dressed in pale mauve satin, embroidered in 
silver, and trimmed with white satin. 

The Countess Spencer woro garter blue 
velvet. 

The Countess Gleichen had a beautiful 
toilette of brown velvet. 

The Duchess of Bedford (Mistress of the 
Robes) woro a dress of black moire brocade, 
train lined with satin, and edged with jet and 
chenille embroidery. The pettiooat was of 
velvet gauze, embroidered with jet sprays, and 
draped with jetted tulle, tiara of diamonds, 
court plumes and veil. 

Lady Harcourt wore cream-colored satin, 
and the Marchioness of Salisbury a toilette of 
brown velvet arranged with gold brocade, and 
trimmed with gold lace. Mrs. Gladstone was 
in pale blue satin, covered with white lace. 

Her Grace the Dowager Duchess of Rox- 
burghe wore train and bodice of rich black 
velvet brocade on satin ground, train lined 
satin Duchesse, and bordered with tulle, satin, 
and feathers; the dress of black satin Duchesse, 
trimmed with chenille embroidery, Spanish 




fringe, and jet, the draperies being looped back 
by large satin bows; a splendid display of 
diamonds formed a stomacher; he&a-dress, 
tiara of diamonds, court plume, and tulle veil. 

The Countess of Breadalbane wore an ex¬ 
quisite brocade in bronze-green and pink on 
ivory, with draperies of antique lace. Hon. 
Mrs. Richard Moreton (Lady in Waiting to 
H.R.H the Duchess of Albany) was in old gold 
satin brocaded in brown velvet. Very elegant 
toilettes were also worn by the Countess 
Crauford, Hon. Lady Campbell, and Miss 
Ponsonby. 

The bridesmaids’ dresses, which were sup¬ 
plied by Mrs. Stratton of Piccadilly, had bodice, 
train and panniers made of rich white moire, 
the petticoats were of white satin trimmed 
with tulle and pearl embroidery, and orna¬ 
mented with bunches and garlands of Parma 
violets, white heather and primroses. Head¬ 
dresses of the same flowers and long tulle veils. 

The bride’s travelling dress, which was from 
Mrs. Mason of Old Burlington Street, was em¬ 
bossed velvet, of a rich ivory shade. The short 
skirt was trimmed with a deep pleated flounce, 
edged with lace; the coat-shaped basque was 
fastened at the side with a velvet bow, and 
finished by a jabot and ruffles of lace. A small 
mantle was made to match; and the elegant 
little bonnet was of fine ivory chip, trimmed 
with a thick garland of orange blossom, myrtle 
and jasmine, the strings were of Bretonne 
blonde, and finished by a small bouquet of 
bridal flowers. A short tulle veil, spotted with 
chenille was worn with the bonnet. 

The bride’s trousseau was made in Paris and 
London. Worth supplied some of the dresses. 
Mrs. Stratton of Piccadilly, who also furnished 
the elegant costume worn by Princess Beatrice, 
made a very lovely evening dress for the 
Duchess, which was a present from the Queen. 

The wedding presents were of course very 
numerous and splendid, and were by Her 
Majesty’s gracious permission, on view in the 
White Drawing Room at Windsor for two days 
previous to the wedding. 

The Royal Bridecake was made by Her 
Majesty’s household confectioner, and weighed 
2 cwt. It rose from a gold stand to a height 
of six feet. Messrs. Gunter, of Berkeley Square, 
supplied nine presentation cakes and a number 
of presentation slices for distribution in tho 
Royal Family, the households,and chief nobility. 

The royal couple proceeded to Claremont, 
after the marriage, but alas! the sound of wed¬ 
ding-bells was hurriedly followed by a funeral 
dirge, for two days later the melancholy tidings 
were received in England of the unexpected 
death of the young bride’s sister, the Princess 
of Wurtemburg, wife of the Heir Apparent to 
the throne of that country. The bereaved 
parents, the Prince and Princess of Waldeck 
Pyrraont, left London at once on receipt of the 
news; and many festivities which had been 
arranged in honor of their Majesties the King 
and Queen of the Netherlands, could not take 
place. 









P HE Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrioe, 
and attended by the Ladies and Qentlemen 
of the Court, left Windsor Castle on the 19th 
of May for Balmoral. Her Majesty will re¬ 
main in the Highlands about a month, returning to 
Windsor on the 15th of June, where she will remain 
for about a week, after whioh the Court will remove 
to Osborne for the usual summer sojourn. The 
Queen, accompanied by Princess Beatrioe, and the 
Duke and Duchess of Connaught, visited Epping 
Forest on May 6th, where Her Majesty graciously de¬ 
clared the Forest free to her people for all time. 
There were immense crowds of spectators, who all 
delighted in giving a most hearty welcome to our be¬ 
loved Sovereign. The dose of a pleasant day was, 
however, saddened for Queen Victoria by the news, 
received at night from Dublin, of the cruel murder 
of Lord Frederick Cavendish, Chief Secretary, and 
Mr. Burke, Under Secretary for Ireland, in the 
Phoenix Park. Her Majesty was deeply grieved and 
shocked, but happily another item of newB reached 
her the same evening of a happy and cheering nature ; 
for she was apprised by telegram from Berlin of the 
birth of another great grandchild, viz., the infant son 
bora to the Prince and PrincessWilliam of Prussia, thus 
giving a third direct heir to the crown and throne of 
the venerable Kaiser William of Germany. On May 
16th the Queen reviewed the troops at Aldershot, and 
Her Majesty held drawing-rooms on the 9th and 11th 
of May at Buckingham Palace. 

The Prince and Prinoess of Wales will occupy Mr. 
Victor Van de Weyer’s house, New Lodge, near 
Windsor, for the Ascot week. On the 3rd of June 
the Prince will visit Eton, where he will unveil a new 
screen erected in the College Chapel in memory of 
the Etonian officers who fell in the Afghan and South 
African campaigns. His Boyal Highness will be the 
gueBt of the Provost. 

The Duke and Duohess of Albany paid a visit to 
the Queen at Windsor on the 13th of May, remaining 
a few days at the Castle, from whenoe they returned 
to Claremont, where they will remain for the present. 

The Sailor Princes Albert Victor and George of 
Wales have been visiting at the Court of Greeoe. 

Her Imperial Majesty the Empress Eugenie has 
been staying at Ems in order to benefit a neuralgic 
affection to which she has been latterly subject. 
While there the illustrious Lady received a friendly 
greeting from the Empress Augusta of Germany, who 
was visiting her daughter at Baden, and who sent a 
lady-in-waiting to the royal exile, with a splendid 
bouquet of violets. 

It is reported .that Queen Christina of Spain will 
visit Vienna during this summer, and, also, that King 
Alfonso will go to Germany in September for the pur- 

g >Be of seeing the military manoeuvres, in which case 
is Majesty would join the Queen on her return 
journey. 

Lady Frederick Cavendish, widow of the murdered 
Chief Secretary of Ireland, is at present on a visit to 
her sister, the wife of the Rev. E. S. Talbot, Warden 
of Keble College, Oxford. The bereaved lady sup¬ 
ports her terrible affletion with a spirit of the greatest 
fortitude, and with a self-denying courage which few 
mourners may attain to, though all may emulate. 

The Marquis of Normanby is on a visit to his son, 




Cjre m\b Cjjeata. 

*#* All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing - 
ton , W. t and mar ked “ Theatrica l Department 

ROYAL ITALIAN OPXRA. 

The principal events during the month have been 
the appearance of Madame Albani in Mignon and 
Rigoletto , Madame Adelina Patti in L'Etoile du Nord t 
and Madame Seinbrich in La Somnambula. Madame 
Pauline Lucca makes her first appearance this season 
on May 27th ; and an engagement has been made with 
Madame Christine Nilsson during the month of June, 
when she will appear in Boito’s opera, Mejistofele. 

DRURY LANS. 

A season of German Opera has been arranged at 
this house, whioh commenced on May 18th with Wag¬ 
ner’s Lohengrin. The season is divided into two 
Berios, both of whioh run through May and June ; the 
first series being arranged for Tuesdays and Thurs¬ 
days in each week, and the second series for Wednes¬ 
days and Saturdays. The whole season closes on 
June 28th. The directors of this novel undertaking 
are Herren H. Franke and B. Pollini; the conductor 
is Herr Hans Richter, of the Imperial Opera House, 
Vienna; while, as chorus-director, the valuable ser¬ 
vices of Herr Carl Armbruster, the well-known chef 
d'orchestre of the Royal Court Theatre, have been 
secured. 

HAYKARKXT. 

Madame Modjeska’s re-appearance in London has 
been hailed with delight by her numerous admirers. 
In Odette , the fascinating Polish actress has a part 
entirely suited to her great talents, and Bhe is admir¬ 
ably supported by a very strong company. 

PRINCE88’B. 

A new and origixud drama by Mr. G. R. Sims, called 
The Romany Rue , is announced for production at the 
termination of the present run of The Lights o' London, 
and public curiosity is naturally on the qui vive con¬ 
cerning a new play from such a facile pen, especially 
a play to be acted by (for the most part) the same 
company which has charmed so many ears and hearts 
in The Lights o' London. Meanwhile the “lights” 
shine on. and are watched nightly by large audiences 
previously charmed to good humor by the dulcet 
strains and clever acting of A Simple Sweep. All who 
desire to hear really sweet music, should be in time 
to listen to the harmonies arranged by the Rev. Father 
Downes, so ably interpreted by the clever quartette, 
Miss Eugenie Edwards, Messrs. Neville Doone, Geo. 
Barrett, and Coote ; Miss Nellie Palmer and efficient 
choruses. Miss Eugenie Edwards, who looks the part 
of the charming ana sentimental Rosamond to the life, 
and who is beautifully dressed in a toilette of gold and 
blue, with a most bewitching hat, sings the airs 
allotted to her with a voice whose elasticity and sweet¬ 
ness reminds us of some feathered songster of the 
woods, while the delightful simplicity of her acting, 
so modest, so refined, yet so arch, is a a real treat in 
these days of broad burlesque. The charming singer 
is ably supported by Mr. Neville Doone, who displays 
vocal powers of a superior order, in addition to his 
rapidly maturing histrionic talents. Mr. George 
Barrett is inexpressibly funny as the “ aged mama,” 
and uses with great effect a voice evidently well- 
trained to part-Binging. Mr. Coote makes a perfect 
study of the part of Sir Orange Peel, and Miss N. 
Palmer looks graceful as the baronet’s sister. The 
choruses are admirably trained and elegantly dressed; 
and all “ goes on velvet ” from first to last. There 
is doubtless a long run in store for A Simple Sweep. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and 9d Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &o., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for eaoh Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING IS A LI8T OF DEVERE'S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM MAY 31 st. TO JUNE 30 th., 1882. 

$9" IN ORDERING- A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Litter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V All our patterns are posted at onoe on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post offioe, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it , in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is lid. eaoh 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
prdvide envelopes without charge. Stamps for 
postage must be sent with the order. 

In C0N8EQUENCE or THE GREAT INCREA8E 
or BU8INE88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

••• PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 341 inohes only, 
unless otherwise stated- 

DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLE8S OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6—The Stanhope Costnme. Princeeee robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 
with woisthelt. 

,, 8.—Priuoeese Dress with long fall train. 

n 9.—New Princesse Robe for if miing wear. Me¬ 
dium traiu, moderately full at back. 

Large-sized Patterns. 

m 10.—Princesse Dress for a cheat measure of 43 
inches. 

m 11.—Polonaise Princesse for a ohest measure of 44 
inches. 

„ 12.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

•• 3a.—Princeeee Night Dress. 

,»142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 
n 13.—Swiss Belt for gatli ered Bodice. 3d. 

„ 227a. —Tbe New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' site, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

„ 2U.—Close-fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
style. 7d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costnme. Gathered 
body, with suisee belt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 
n 281.—The Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. fid. 
JANUARY, 1882. 

„ 323.—Tbe Helene Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
tipper skirt, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 324.—The Loscelles Visiting Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 7d. 

,,328.—The Frankfort Morning Toilette. Corsage 
and draperies of skirt, fid. 

„ 327. — Elegant Sortie da Bal. fid. 

„ 328.—Youug Lady’s Theatre or Ball Costume, fid. 

„ 329.—The Woldeck Dinner Dress. Cor-age, Tu¬ 
nique and train. 6d 

„ 331.—Tbe Lennox Visiting Costume. Double- 
breasted Redingoto and bouffant. 7d. 


„ 332.—Little Girl's Paletot. 3d. 

,,334.—Tbe Panlyn. Visiting Costume. Corsage and 
upper skirt, fid. 

„ 344.—Tbe Churchill Costume. Corsage, with cape 
and skirt draperies, fid. 

FEBRUARY, 1882. 

„ 318.—The Lambert Promenade Costume. Double- 
breasted Polonaise, with draped skirt, fid. 

„ 349.—The Margaretta Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, upper skirt, poniers, and drapery. 9d. 

„ 350.—The Georgina Tea Gown, with plastron, fid. 

„ 351.—The Charlemont Evening Toilette. Gathered 
bodice, skirt, drapery, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 353.—The Florinda Opera or Ball Costume. 8d. 

,, 356.—The La Touche Promenade Costume. Pointed 
tunique and scarf, fid. 

„ 357.—The Decie Costume. Bosquine, scarf, and 
bouffant, fid. 

„ 359.—Half mourning Dress. Corsage a revere, up¬ 
per skirts and bouffant, fid. 

„ 360.—The Irene Visiting Costume. Pointed corsage, 
poolers, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 361.—The Urania Half-mourning Costume. Corsage 
a gilet, upper skirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 362.—Tbe Meloslua Promenade Toilette. Polonaise 
tunique. fid. 

„ 364.—Tbe Cousins Outdoor Costnme. 9d. 

„ 365 k 365a.—T he Camargo Promenade Costume. 3d. 

MARCH, 1882. 

,,372.—The Paris Promenade Costnme. Princesse 
polonaise A gilet. fid. 

„ 373,—The Mellony Reception Toilette. Open polo¬ 
naise. with vest. 9d. 

„ 374.—The Hohenlohe Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 7o. 

„ 381.—The Philippa Promenade Costume. Redin- 
gote jacket, tnnique. and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 382.—The Cameron Black Silk Toilette. 9d. 

„ 383.—The Portugal Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage and draped tnuique. 7d. 

,,381.—Young Lady’s Afternoon Costume. Draped 
polonaise, fid. 

„ 385.—The Wynn Black Cashmere Costume. Pointed 
corsage and draped overskirt. 9d. 

„ 386.—The Kennedy Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, overskirt, and cape. 7d. 

„ 394.— 1 The Flora Costume, fid. 

„ 395.—The PapiUonne Morning Costume, fid. 

„ 396.—The Hirfene Black Cashmere Costume. Cor¬ 
sage Redingote, draped upper skirt. 9d. 

„ 396.—The Wodehouee Promenade Costume. Jacket, 
overskirt, and deep cape. 9d. 

APRIL, 1822. 

„ 408.—The Pierson Promenade Costnme. Pointed 
oorsage, paniers, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 404.—The Beauregard Visiting Costume. Pointed 
oorsage A plastron, draped paniers, and bouf¬ 
fant. fid. 

„ 405.—Tbe Delpbine Afternoon Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, with deep collar, draperies, and 
bouffant. 7d. 

„ 400.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Princesse corsage, 
with cape, collar, and scarf. 7d. 

„ 407.—Bride’s Drees. Princesse tunique, with point¬ 
ed corsage and long train. 9d. 

„ 409.—The Calvert Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
tunique A paniers, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 410.—Tbe Castilla Black Silk Costume. Pointed 
oorsage, gathered draperies, and bonffant. 9d. 

„ 411.—The Dalrymple Morning Costume. Corsage, 
draped tablier and bouffant, fid. 

„ 365.—The Oberta Promenade Costnme. 9d. 

„ 523.—The Ssrrano Costume. Pointed corsage and 
gathered tnnique. 9d. 

., 424.—Tbe Talma Morning Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage A revere, draperies and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 425.—Tbe Augela Toilette. Corsage, paniers, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 426.—The Molda Costnme. Corsage A basques, 
tunique, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 427.—The Autonia Toilette. Gathered corsage, 
draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 428.—The Marietta Promenade Costnme. Corsage, 
with deep basques, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

MAY, 1882. 

n 431.—The L(8ette Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
nud pleated overskirt. 7d. 

„ 432.—Reception Toilette. Pointed Corsage A bas¬ 
que, overskirt and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 433.—The Agatha Promenade Costume. Corsage A 
rovers, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 9d. 

,,434.—The Binder Promenade Toilette. Pointed 
corsage A rovers, paniers, tablier, and bouf¬ 
faut. 9d. 

„ 435.—'The Dresden Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
tablier, paniers, and bouffant, fid. 


„ 430.—The Hamilton Visiting Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 94. 

„ 437.—The Inez Morning Promenade Costnme. Cor¬ 
sage A gilet, draped tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 439—The Godzsoli Walking Costnme. Draped polo¬ 
naise. 7d. 

„ 441.—The Gwendolen Visiting Costnme. Pointed 
Corsage, paniers, and bonffant. fid. 

„ 443.—Travelling Costume. Draped polonaise, with 
pliesf frout. 7d. 

„ 445a.— Tbe Blanche Teilette. Draped polonaise, 
tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 446.—The Montebello Black Silk Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bonffant. fid. 

„ 447.—The Agnes Reception Toilette, fid. 

,, 448.—Tbe Millicent Promenade Costnme. 9d. 

„ 449.—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilette. 7d. 

„ 450.—The Nice Toilette. Pointed Corsage A gflet, 
draped overskirt, and bouffant. 74. 

„ 451.—The Mentone Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
paniers, and bonffant. fid. 

,, 452.—The bt. Carlo Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
draped overskirt, and bouffant, fid. 

,, 453.—The Robiua Costnme. Redingote polonaise, 
doable-breasted, with revers. 6d. 

PATTERNS FOR JUNE, 1882. 

Plate 1. 

„ 454.—Concert Toilette. Pointed Corsage A revers, 
draperies, and bonffant.. 7d. 

„ 455-—Tbe Ascot Toilette. Corsage A gilet, draperies, 
and bonffant. 7d. 

„45fi. — The Netherlands Visits, with gathered 
sleeves, fid. 

Plate 2. 

,, 457.—Theatre Toilette. Pointed Corsage, with cape, 
tnnique, bouffant, and train. 9a. 

„ 456.—Tbe Helen Ball Toilette. Low pointed oorsage, 
draped tnnique and bonffant. 7cL 

„ 459.—Th« Emerald Dinner Toilette. P&nier, tu- 
niqne, and train. 7d. (The Corsage «# given 
'vU-sited.) 

PlsteS. 

„ 460.—'The Alexandra Promenade Costume. Draped 
tunique, polonaise, draperiee and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 461.—Young Lady's Promenade Costume. Gathered 
pointed corsage, paniers, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 482.—The Lnrline Afternoon Toilette. Redingote 
corsage and bonffant. fid. Pleated under¬ 
skirt, fid. extra. 

Flats 4. 

„ 463 .—The Savoy Reception Costume. Gathered 
pointed corsage, paniers, and drapery. 94. 

„ 464.—The Leetrange Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 465.—The Feodors Promenade Costnme. Draped 
polonaise A gilet. 7d. 

Plate 6. 

„ J 36.—The Snsanne Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

„ J 37.—The Butterfly Costume for child of 3. 3d. 

„ J 38.—The Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

„ J 39.—Costume for girl of 12. fid. 

„ 466.—Woollen Costume. Corsage redingote, dra¬ 
peries and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 467.—The Creole Black Silk Costnme. Corsage A 
basques, drapery, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 468.—Tbe Carnegie Cashmere Costnme. Corsage A 
basques, draped overskirt and bouffant, fid. 

,, 409.—Promenade Costume. Corsage A basques, 
draperies, and bonffant. fid. 

Plate 7. 

,, 470.—Morning Costnme, for washing material. 9d« 

„ 471.—Visits Mantle, fid. 

„ 472.—Tbe Cheviot Travelling Cloak, fid. 

„ 473.—The Iris Promenade Toilette. 7d. 

„ 474.—Mantean Visite. fid. 

„ 475.—Morning Costnme, for cachemire. 9d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 476.—Tbe Elsie Promenade Toilette. Corsage* A 
basques, draped tunique, and bonffant. 9d. 

„ 477.—The Alma Costume. Pointed oorsage A gilet, 
paniers, and bonffant. 9d. 

478.—The Russell Promenade Toilette, fidt 

„ 479.—The Ismay Toilette. 9d. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A.—Sleeve of f length for demi-toilette. 

* B.—Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. — 'light-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

bank tteaui. 

E. — 1 Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the 81eevee shown on onr Plates of 
Coetumee may be had separately, price 3d. eaoh. 
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OEVERE'S PAMS MODEL PAftERNS, PRICE SlXPENCi EACH, HNLE8S OTHERWISE STATED. 


nxw Branca or underskirts. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquisa long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

2. —Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3. —-Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

6.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

Tk e oboes lot of Jive dreuskxrte is supplied, for Is. 9&f 
Or any three for Is. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 


IJkDIES'MANTlJEB, PALETOTS, PELIBSEB, Ac. 


Price 0d. and Od. Each. 

Autumn and Wiktsk Maxtuds. 

, 257.—'The Aberreldie Visits. fid. 
n 259.—The Goodwood Redin goto Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6d. 

N 265.—The Gascoigne Double-breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 287.—The Bradford Mother Hubbard Cloak. 6d. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Redingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
called the Ladies' Coaching Coat. 

„ 240.—Donble-brenetod Tailor-mine Jacket. 6d« 

,, 292a.—T he Christina Paletot. fid. 

„ 764a.—R edingote Jacket. 6d. 

,, 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.—S ingle-Breasted Ulster. fid. 

,, 769.—The Coaching Ulster. fid. 

C 1.—Autumn Visits. 6d. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontanges Visite. 6d. 

„ 317.—Rotonde, or circular fur-lined cloak. fid, 

„ 390-—The Fiennes Redingote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 401—The Maria Visite. 7d. 

„ 402.—The Fremantle Cloak. 7d. 

„ 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 696.—The Rubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 397.—The Lamballe Visite. id. 

,,406.—Visite with gathered sleeves. 6d. 

,,412.—The Ottilia Jacket. Tight-fitting military 
style. 6d. 

„ 413.—The Ambroisine Visite. 6d. 

„ 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin¬ 
gote style. 6d. 

,, 415.—The Mori Black Silk Jncket. fid. 

,, 416.—The Tenterden Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 417.—The Rosebery Visite,with gathered sleeves. 6J. 

„ 418 —Tbe Crawfurd Mantilla, fid. 

„ 419.—The Linda Mantilla, with gathered shoul¬ 
ders. 6d. 

„ 420.—Tbe Napier Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7d. 

„ 421.—The Dundns Long Visite. Elegant style. 7d. 
n 422.—The Manoln Coat, with Visite Sleeves. 7d. 

„ 423.—The Buxton c*chepousn}re, with armholes. 7d. 

„ 429—The Wemyss Cloak, Visite style. 7d. 
m 430.—The Hettio Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. 6d. 

„ 438.—Tbe Roydeville Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 440.—Tbe Montespan Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 445.—The Marquise Mantelet Visite. fid. 

,, 300a.—V isite Mantle, fid. 

*417.—Visite Mantle. fid. 

„ 443a.—T be Mattie Costume for a Child of 4 to 6. 3d. 

„ 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
4 gilet. fid. 

U8F.rUL STAN DA KD STTLSS. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back, 
rather cloee-fittiug. 6d. 

C 8.—Waterproof, with deep Cope. 

C 4.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

Q 6.—The Newmarket Jacket. Redingote style, 
and double-breasted. 

C 6.—TheRosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 


MOURNING C08TUME8. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 

M 3.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.— Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tuulqus 

M 0 .— Half-Mourning Costume. Besquine a gilet and 
open tuuique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princease, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corssge-Redingoto and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tnniqne. 

M 10.—Deep Mouruiog Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (Tbe skirt is of 
tbe usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

M223.—Moumiug Costume. 9d. 

*•* For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE C08TUME8. 

Pries 3d, for alt marked on the list oe under 11 yean of age ; 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

JUYMILK C08TUMXS FOE AfTTUXX AND WlVTSB, 1881. 

„ 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. fid. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

,,229 A 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 yean old. 3d. 

„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

, n 238.—The 'U&mfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 

„ 308.—Little Girl's Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 311.—The Madeline Psletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 

„ 313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 8d« 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cspe. 3d. 

,, 341.—The Gervnise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. ' 

„ 343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of fi. 3d. 

„ 343a.—T he Adelina Ulster for Girl of 13. 3d. 

U8SFUL STANDARD 8TTLE8- 

„ 33b.—B sby's first Pelisse, with Cape. 

S 1O0.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War snit for a boy 9 or 10 years. 64. 

J 6.—Boy's Sailor’s Snit, age 7 to 8. fid. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, are 10 to 11. fid. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for ayoung lady of 12 to 14. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or fi. Single breasted style with long ekirt. 

J 12.—Tbe same kind of ontdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
far a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J19.—Single-breasted Ulster with eape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 

J 25.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J28.—Tlie Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape oollar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

J 27.—Tbe Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

J 28.—The Angelo Toilette for a child of four. 3d. 

J 29.—The Paquita Costume Child of 3 or A 31. 

J 30.—The Fernands Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

J 31.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7. 

J 32.—The Cecile Visite for a girl of 10. 

J 33.—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. fid. 
J 34.—Girl’s Paletot, 8.B., of 14. fid. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

,, 337a.—R obe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Girl of 4 or 5,3d. 

„ 769a.—N ewmarket or Redingote Ulster, with seam at 
waist for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 

„ 376.—The Fanny Costume for child of eight. 

„ 377.—The AdOle Costume for girl from 12 to 16. fid. 

„ 378.—The Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
eape, for girl from 14 to 16. fid. 

„ 379.—The Pussy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14 fid. 

„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 389.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of 11 or 12. fid. 

„ 391.—Some as 379. 

„ 393.—The Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen, fid. 


Important Notice. 


Our April Number, containing 
all tbe Newest Styles of Ladies’ 
Mantles, Jackets, Dolmans, &c., 
has been reprinted. A few Copies 
are still on Sale, and will be for¬ 
warded for 12 Stamps, or Postal 
Order for One Shilling. Address, 
Louis Devere & Co., 1, Kelso 
Place, Kensington, London, W. 

There are a few Copies of tbe 
March No., containing a beautiful 
Juvenile Plate, which may also 
be bad. 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERNS 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S A GIRLS'sizes 3d. each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20$, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28$, age 12 to 13; chest 30, sge 
14 to 15. Or mav be bad in brown paper 
price fid. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES' SIZES, 4 d. each . 

Chest Measures,—31$, 33, 34$, 36, 37$, 39f, 
41, 42$. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each; the complete set, 3s. 


This liet is added to every month ; for jMrffadonqf 
which tee succeeding numhere of t&« Uagoeine, 

•*« Patterns are icttftdraiai r rom this list as soon ae 
they go out of fashion. 

*#• These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measur¬ 
ing 344 inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by lxttkr onlt, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Mxssrs. Louts Dxvkrb A Co., 
1, Kelso Plaoe, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Lxttkr if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 

D EVE HE'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERN8 OF UNDERLINES 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eignt-page Pamphlet, die size sf 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOB TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere St 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE'S RABBIT, A MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9$ by 7$ inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devera 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place. Kensington. W. 


1 vol. cloth 8vo., 5s. Cheap Popular Edition , If. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


" There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses .”—Saturday Review. 

" These arc the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”—Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness.”— The Queen. 

“ Many of the pieces have appeared in * Ml the 
Year Round ,’ and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 

** Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured .with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern Retos. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”— Illus¬ 
trated London News. 

“ There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades tin 
volume .”—West London Observer. 

“ Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
painter: indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she » 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation." 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

" We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems mo much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”— 
Kensington News. 

“ A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos .”—of the World . 
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Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price from 6d. io 9 d each. 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

With the month of July the London season 
is of course on the wane; but great activity is 
still to be observod among manufacturers and 
modistes, as so many specialities have to be pre¬ 
pared for ladies at this time of year; such as 
coimtry toilettes, travelling costumes, yachting 
dresses, Ac. The warm weather brings an 
increased number of thin materials before the 
notice of the milliner, and never have there 
been so many triumphs of art in the manu- * 
facture of dress materials as at the present 
moment. 

Among the most favorite dresses for country 
wear, are the now universal sateens in all their 
brilliance of color and softness of finish. These, 
trimmed with lace, white, cream, or ficelle , have 
a style of their own, unapproachable by any 
other material. Fig. 22 on our third plate is a 
charming illustration of this style of costume. 

For more dressy occasions there is a revival 
of the old flowered muslins which were so dear 
to the hearts of our mothers, aye, and to our¬ 
selves, in the days when we too trod the “ prim¬ 
rose path.” These charming dresses, which 
are abuudautly trimmed with a profusion of 
soft-looking lace, and brighteued with contrast¬ 
ing ribbons, form exquisite toilettes for young 
ladies on such occasions as garden parties, 
country calls and luncheons, races, Ac., Ac. 

For similar occasions on cooler days, ladies 
will find nun’s cloth, in cream, blue, or pink, 
trimmed with lace and satin, very suitable; also 
the soft China and Tussore silks and cashmeres, 
all of which are made in the newest shades, and 
lend themselves admirably to all arrangements 
of drapery. No. 482 on our first plate shows 
an excellent combination of soft white material 
with crimson satin, the style of make being 
equally elegant and simple. It would be a 


charming bridesmaid’s costume for a country 
wedding. 

The new ficelle color is quite a rage at present, 
and will, doubtless, be popular for some time 
to come. Though not very pretty, it has several 
advantages: it shows no dust or stain, it suits 
most complexions, and maybe suitably blended 
with any color. 

For travelling dresses nothing is more suit¬ 
able or more used than the various makes of 
English woollens and alpacas, which have been 
made so popular by the kind endeavours of the 
beautiful Countess of Bective, and her high¬ 
born co-operators. Costumes of this class are 
thoroughly satisfactory, as they are quiet in 
style—a sina qua non with a true lady en voyage, 
the dust does not cling to them as to richer 
materials, but is easily shaken or brushed out 
without leaving the garment “a penny the 
worse,” and the wear is all that can be desired 

The principal characteristic of summer 
mantles is their exceeding richness; in most 
coses very little of the original material is seen, 
though of the most expensive kind, the garment 
being so laden with passementerie , embroidery, 
and lace. 

We have, however, this month produced on 
our plates a few simpler styles, more suited to 
the country, the pattern of one of which we 
give full-sized, No. 20. 

On plate 4, figure 25, may be seen a specimen 
of a large pelisse with wide sleeves, which is a 
liappy blending of richness and simplicity, and 
the materials used may be either costly or 
inexpensive, according to the taste and purse 
of the wearer. 

. Crinolines for the back breadths of dresses 
are increasing in favor, and when well and 
safely arranged, have the effect of decidedly 
improving both dress and figure; but care and 
discretion must be used in donning this favor¬ 
able adjunct to the toilette. 

We have nothing new to say about bats or 
bonnets. The most recherche styles will be 
found amply illustrated on our plates, both 
colored and uncolored. 
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OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Germain , Paris, 
June 24th, 1882. 

Ma Ch&e Amie, 

The season is now quite settled: the warm, fine 
weather allows ns to follow our fancies as regards 
light dresses. The seaside and watering places are 
the usual resort of the fashionable worla; all our 
iligantes, when gathered together, look like a nose¬ 
gay—so fresh are the colours, so graceful the draperies. 
The groat novelties are in the shape of the hats, and 
in the originality with which they are trimmed. 
Flowers of all colors are clustered together among 
coquillis of lace, attaohed here and there with pins, 
headed by pearls, fancy animals, or imitation Egyptian 
coins. From the back of the hat hangs a long 
laoe drapery, which is artistically brought around 
the neck, and fastened on the left shoulder by a pin or 
broooh. Feathers, also, are extensively used m the 
trimming of hats. 

Light dresses are made exactly like satin or stuff 
dresses, and are elaborately trimmed with lace or 
embroidery. The bodies are made loose, and gathered; 
they can be worn with or without a belt, and are 
elegantly trimmed with laoe and bows of ribbon. 

Boots and shoes are made of light material for the 
seaside: the heels are much lower than last year, 
consequently more comfortable to the foot. Ladies 
are gradually taking to the lower heels, although 
some will with difficulty relinquish the Louis XV 
style, particularly ladies of short stature. 

Lace Visites and Mantillas are in high favor: 
they are snoh a boon to ladies who do not care to 
dispense entirely with an outdoor garment. They 
are elegantly made with gathers at the back, ana 
trimmed with passementerie and satin ribbon; the 
neck and sleeves are finished by a coquilU of laoe, 
which makes them very fussy ana elegant. 

Thread gloves are worn very much, as they prove 
so oool during the hot season. For evening wear 
suede gloves of any color are worn; with gauze 
dresses, Ac . these gloves are long and bnttonless. 

The seaside peignoirs have changed their form 
somewhat: from the long aocque form they have be¬ 
come of the Visite shape, embroidered all round with 
colored wool, and worn with a hood. Another novelty 
is a peignoir neckkerohief: it forms a sailor’s collar 
in front, and hangs flat at back below the waist: on 
this kerchief you can let fall the long hair to bo dried 
by the sun. These kerchiefs are made of a spongy 
material, like the peignoir embroidery, a la Rueae, and 
can be made very elegantly according to the taste of 
the wearer. 

The bathing costumes are, as usual, composed of 
the pantaloons, blouse, and waistband, like last year. 
Bed is the predominant color this season at the sea- 
side. Yellow is much worn on bonnets, but does not 
suit everyone ; so taste must guide my fair readers. 

Small jackets without sleeves are very much worn, 
and they prove very useful, as body dresses worn out 
oan be utilised as gilet and sleeves, to be worn with, 
the sleeveless jacket. 

Children’s dresses are all made very loosely, of the 
blouse shape, simply edged by a plissi, and drawn in 
by a belt. 

Children’s hats are very elaborate in size, and pro¬ 
fusely trimmed with feathers and long ribbons. 

COXTK88K DE B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The fullsised Patterns given in thie Magazine* 
are all cut for Ladiee of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring S4fc inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams seed eot be allowed: 

aiaaftwfc - 


for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken be the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. ft at ang time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find ang pieces missing, the Bditoes will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE JOSEPHINE MANTILLA (90.) 

The pattern with which we present our fair sub¬ 
scribers this month is that of tne simple and stylish 
outdoor garment shown on the first figure of our 
third plate. The pattern is given full-sized, and re¬ 
quires no instructions for making up. The back 
slightly defines the waist, and the front is open at 
the neck. The two fishes at the neck will, when 
joined together, give the proper shape of shoulders. 
The front of waist may be left plain, or drawn into 
the shape by gathers, as shown in the engraving. 
This Mantilla may be made in any material, either in 
black or to match the dress, and may be trimmed 
according to taste with lace or fringe, but in either 
case a handsome row of passementerie is a great im¬ 
provement to the appearance, and the back at waist 
may be enriched by a wide moiri or satin sash. 


gumption 

©f tjje plates of Costumes. 

Full-sited patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, $c., on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of 3d. to 9d. each, for the accommodation of 
subscribers. For particulars see our pattern lists. 

• The number in brackets, preceding the description 
Of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our 
list of full-sized patterns. 

The Reverse views of dll the Costumes contained 
on Plates 1 to 3 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1 (480).—The Dunmore Promenade Toilette of 
grey cachemire , trimmed with embroidery. The jacket 
is made round, and trimmed with opened revers of 
embroidery. The overskirt is draped on a deep plissi 
underskirt, and trimmed with embroidery. Will 
require 12| yds. cachemire ; 5 yds. embroidery; 6 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(481).—The Sapphire Visiting Costume of 
blue satin, trimmed with white satin embroidery. 
The body is pointed in front, and forms four points at 
back, and is trimmed with a large collar ana cuffs of 
the satin embroidery. The overskirt consists of wide 
folds, forming paniers on the hips, and narrowing down 
to the side of tne pleated underskirt, and it is tnmmed 
with a wide band of the embroidery; the back is ele¬ 
gantly draped. This charming dress will take 16 yds. 
satin ; 5 yds. embroidery; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(482).—The Hebe Promenade Costume of 
white piqui, trimmed with cerise satin. The polonaise 
is well draped back and front, and is trimmed with a 
plissi gilet, and has a waistbelt in front starting from 
the sides. The underskirt is composed of small 
flounoes of cerise satin, and white ptqui, cut battle¬ 
ment fashion. This pretty toilette will require 12 yds. 
piqui ; 3 yds. satin; 3 yds. ribbon; 36 buttons. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(483).—The Heliotrope VimtingCostume of 
mauve cachemire. trimmed witn satin. The body is 
trimmed in front Dy a pointed gilet, and at back with 
pleats. The overskirt is opened in front over an 
underskirt made with small gathered and bouiUonni 
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flounoes, and is trimmed by a small flounce and a band 
of satin. The baok is well draped, and so arranged 
as to show the underskirt to advantage. Will take 
12 yds. cachemire ; 1} yds. satin ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(484).—The Osmond Beoeption or Carnage 
Toilette of light-blue satin, or silk, trimmed with a 
ailet, cuffs, and tablier of pompadour brochi. The 
oody is pointed in front, and at baok it forms a floating 
drapery; the skirt is bouiUonni down to the racking, 
which trims round the skirt, above a vlissi flounce. 
Will require 14 yds. satin; 2 yds. brochi; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(485),—The Denies Mantilla, made of black 
cache mire, trimmed with Spanish lace and satin rib¬ 
bons. Will take 3 yds. cachemire; 18 yds. wide laoe; 
36 yds. for narrow ruching, and 5 yds. satin ribbon. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

This plats is headsd by thru fiohus/or scarfs, 


w t w inis p uuf m nmaw 

made of muslin and lace. 


Fig. 1.—(20).—The Josephine Mantilla of black 
shuddas, trimmed with fringe and passementerie. This 
simple but elegant garment will require to make, 2| 
yds. shuddas; 8 yds. fringe; 8 yds. passementerie. 
(We give the pattern full-sited with our present No.) 

Fig. 2.—(21).—Grenadine Costume. The polonaise 
body is pleated back and front en blouse , and the edge 
of polonaise is trimmed all round by a plissi , and is 
well draped over a silk underskirt made with bowiU 
lonnis and flounces. Will take 7 yds. grenadine; 8 
yds. silk, and 24 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(22).—The Luoia Promenade Toilette of 
light-blue zlphir, trimmed with embroidery. The 
jacket is made round, and opened in fronton revere over 
a plissi gilet. The overskirt is well draped baok and 
front on a plissi skirt, and the whole dress is trimmed 
with embroidery. It will require 12 yds. slphir; 12 
yds. embroidery; 6 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

This plate is headed by thru Hats or Bonnets 
made of straw trimmed with lace, flowers, and feathers. 

Fig. 1.—(23).—The Nerissa Promenade Costume of 
brown zlphir, trimmed with lace. The body is pointed 
baok and front, the neck being trimmed with folds of 
z£phir. The overskirt is weU draped en panier in 
front, and bouffant at back, over an underskirt com¬ 
posed of nine narrow plissis. The dress will require 
12 yds. material; 28 yds. laoe; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(24).—The Steenbook Promenade Toilette 
of pink zlpnir, trimmed with embroidery. The body 
is pointed in front, and trimmed with a gilet , and a 
bow with long ends; the baok is ornamented by a 
sash. The overskirt is opened in front on a vlxssi 
underskirt, and is well draped at baok. It will take 
12 yds. material; 8 yds. embroidery; 3 yds. narrow 
ribbon; 1} yds. wider for sash. 

Figr 3.—(25).—The Margaret Pelisse, with wide 
sleeves of cachemire de Vlnde , trimmed with laoe. 
Will require 3 yds. cachemire, double width; 24 yds. 
laoe. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, oontains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

Fig. 1.—(J 40).—The Bergerette, a Little Child's 
Morning Frock of blue washing material, trimmed 


with embroidery. The frock is made with low neck 
and short sleeves, and trimmed with a large collar; 
the dress is pleated baok and front in blouse shape, 
and edged with a plissi flounoe. Will take 4 yds. 
material; 4 yds. embroidery; C buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(J 41).—The Amelia, Little Girl’s Outdoor 
Costume, made of brown holland, with oollar, cuffs, 
and pookets of Vichy doth. The dress is made en 
princesse, edged by a flounoe. Bed satin ribbons 
trim this toilette, whioh will take 5 yds. material; 
1| yds. cloth for trimming; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(J 42).—The Henrietta: Baby’s Outdoor 
Toilette of pink zephir, trimmed with pink and white 
spotted material. Will require 3} yds. material; 
} yd. for trimming; 6 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(J 43).—The Mignonne Promenade Toilette 
of pmk gingham, trimmed with embroidery. The 
robe is princesse shape, and is trimmed with a deep 
collar, cuffs, and gilet of insertion, and two plissi floun¬ 
ces. Will take 5} yds. material; 7 yds. embroidery; 
1| yds. insertion. 

Fig. 5.—(J 44).—The Eva Outdoor Costume of 
navy blue washing material, trimmed with embroidery. 
The dress is of princesse form, trimmed on the hips 
with folds, forming a slight panier , ending in a bow 
at back. A flounce and a plissi edge the dress, whioh 
will take 7 yds. material; 12 yds. embroidery; 9 
buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(J 45).—The Fauvette Outdoor Frock of 
navy blue and red. It is of the redingote form, and 
is trimmed with oollar, ouffs, and pocket. It is edged 
by a box-pleated flounoe, and will require 5} yds. blue 
material; 1 yd. red. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(492).—The Cecily Costume of oasimir 
(woollen material). The cuirasu body forms a panier, 
trimmed in front and at baok by bows of ribbon. 
The skirt is made With bouillonnis and rdchings of 
satin. The back is well draped. Will take 12 yds. 
oasimir; 3 yds. satin; 3 yds. ribbon for sash; 2 yds. 
for the bow and ends at front. 

Fig. 2.—(493).—The Mioheline Travelling Costume 
made of Cheviot, trimmed with satin or plain cloth 
of a different color to the Cheviot. The jacket, 
which is very elegant, is cut in the redingote style, 
with a gilet, ornamented by rows of buttons and 
button holes. The overskirt is draped in folds iq 
front and well puffed out behind over a long plissi 
underskirt. Will require 16yds. Cheviot; 2| yds. 
satin ; 6i dozen buttons. 

Fig] 3.—(417).—The Marion Visite of cachemire de 
Vlnde, trimmed with passementerie, lace and ribbon. 
Will require 7 yds. passementerie; 3 yds. cachemire 
de Vlnde; 10 yds. wide laoe; 24 yds. narrow; 5 yds. 
ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(494).—Rioh pelisse made of Indian cache¬ 
mire, trimmed with laoe and passementerie, and hav¬ 
ing bouillonni sleeves of satin. This elegant garment, 
whioh is admirably adapted for the carriage or visit¬ 
ing, will take 3 yds. double-width cachemire; 3 yds. 
sash ribbon; 4 yds. narrow ribbon; 4 yds. wide laoe; 
36 yds. narrower lace. 

Fig. 5.—(495).—The Leicester Visite of Sootoh 
cachemire, trimmed with passementerie, lace and rib¬ 
bon. Will require 3 yds. passementerie; 1 double 
fourrihre ; 2} yds. ribbon; 18 yds. laoe. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.—(496).—The Courtown Promenade Costume 
made of washing material trimmed with white em¬ 
broidery. The jacket body is trimmed in front by a 
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pointed gilet, collar and onffa of embroidery, and at 
pack it ia made bouffant. The oyer skirt is laid in folds 
in front, and well bouffant at back, over a underskirt 
made of two deep pliuts. Will require 12 yds. 
zlphir; 5 yds. embroidery; It yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(245).—Child's Costume, of washing ma¬ 
terial. The dress is made princetse, with a bouilUmni 
and gathered front, edged l>y a belt and two gathered 
flonnoes. It is out with low neok and short sleeves, 
and is prettily trimmed. Will require 4 yds. ma¬ 
terial ; 12 yds. narrow edging. 

Fig. 3.-—(497).—The Modjeska Visite Mantilla, 
trimmed with Chantilly, or blonde laoe. It has long 
ends in front, and well defines the waist at baok. It 
will require 3} yds. cachemire ; 24 yds. laoe; 4 yds. 
ribbon; 8| yds. pasgementerie. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 


A STORY OP TO-DAY. 
By G. Ewart Fleming. 


CHAPTER X. 

MARRIAGE BELLS. 

FRESH October breeze was blow¬ 
ing across the swelling park of 
Dangerfield, an October sun rose 
behind the reddening woodlands on 
the morningof Alice Liddell’s bridal. 

The village of Dangerfield was 
en fete , and the little church in the 
park was decked with hothouse flowers from 
the Dangerfield conservatories, as well as with 
the humbler autumnal blossoms from cottage 
gardens. 

All the villagers delighted to honour “ our 
Miss Alice” on her wedding-day, especially 
since the match was such an auspicious one, 
and would keep that loving gentle heart always 
among them, that ready hand with larger 
means to help, henceforward ever open in 
their midst. 

The bridegroom, though an inferior feature 
in comparison, had his share of good feeling in 
theso simple hearts, and many of the villagers 
watching the smoke curling up betimes from 
the chimneys of the Chase, spoke heartily of 
him one to another, linking their homely 
praise of him with fervent blessings and com¬ 
mendations to One above. 

The bride was dressing in her chamber, not 
the one she had hitherto shared with her sister, 
but the fair, larger room, where she had been 
born. The newly-engaged maid was in attend¬ 
ance, but the chief task of the bridal toilette 
fell to the loving hands of Christina, who was 
to be her sister’s only bridesmaid. 

Dressed in her own festal robes of simple 
make and snowy hue, the glad young girl 




flitted hither and thither in proud importance, 
now exclaiming at the beauty of the bridal 
dress, the sweetness of the orange flowers, 
and then at the pale face of Alice. 

The maid was in despair from time to time 
at “ Miss Christina’s hindering,” and when 
came the solemn business of arranging the 
chestnut curls .on the lovely young head, 
Christina refrained her assistance at the bride’s 
request, and sat down to watch the progress of 
the task in the window-seat. 

Her attention here was divided between 
what took place in the room, and the various 
things which were happening outside; the 
arrival'of various packages, and the constant 
appearance on the sceno of wedding-guests, 
gentle and simple; for the poor, the blind, and 
the lame, as well as the “county families,” 
were bidden to Alice Liddell’s bridal. 

“ Ah,” cried the young girl, at length; “here 
is Diggs with the letters. Such a fat post-bag, 
Alice, and several parcels. Shall I go and see 
what there is for you P ” 

“ No thank you, dear,” said the bride, softly; 
“ I think I‘ would rather be quiet now. We can 
see them all when we return from church.” 

Yet if Christina Liddell had been present 
that morning at the opening of Diggs’ bag, 
the story of her sister’s life might have had a 
different ending. But she obeyed the gentle 
behest, as was her wont, and forgot about the 
morning’s letters in her delight at watching 
the crowd in the churchyard increase in num¬ 
ber, and brighten in appearance. 

Meanwhile the bag was taken as usual to 
Mrs. Hamilton, in the library. 

The Vicar had already departed for the 
church to spend a quiet half-hour at the altar 
from which he was soon to give his beloved 
child into another man’s keeping. 

Mrs. Hamilton was dressed for the ceremony, 
and had finished giving some instructions to 
the Deepton waiters concerning the breakfast, 
when the parlour-maid brought in the bag of 
letters. 

The mistress of the house at once opened it, 
having first despatched the maid to the bride’s 
room with sundry packages too large for the 
bag itself. It was full of letters, which re¬ 
quired sorting. 

Mrs. Hamilton had half finished her task 
when her eye fell upon one letter which caused 
the blood to forsake her cheek, and her heart 
to cease its beating for a moment. 

She knew the handwriting well—feeble, 
shaky, as it was. The postmark was New 
York. 
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For one moment her better nature spake out 
to her loud and strong, and the picture of the 
girl who liad mourned a dead lover made glad 
by the knowledge that he yet lived, almost 
forced her to rush from the room and fling the 
letter into Alice’s lap. 

But only for a moment. 

“If it had come to-morrow it would have 
been too late,” she muttered through white lips, 
trembling with excitement. “ I will not look 
at it till to-morrow.” 

If there had been a fire she would liave flung 
the letter remorselessly in its blaze, but she 
dared not make one for the purpose of burning 
it, so many people would be coming in and out, 
and her own room on such an occasion would 
be equally unsafe. 

There was only one course open,—for she 
dreaded to trust the fatal epistle even to safest 
lock and key—to carry it with her. 

The flimsy construction of satin and lace 
with which the milliner had embellished her 
sweeping dress, facetiously called a pocket, was 
not safe enough for this terrible charge; so, 
slipping the lettor among others, she ascended 
to her bedroom, and after locking the door, she 
laid poor Harry Guest’s last letter to his first 
love, deep down among the lace and embroidery 
that clothed one of the coldest, hardest hearts 
that ever beat iu woman’s bosom. 

It was there when she knelt within the circle 
at the altar, and heard the bridegroom’s manly 
vow, and the bride’s shy, sad response. 

It was there when the solemn unanswered 
question of cause or impediment was asked. 

It was there when the marriage ring was 
placed on Alice Liddell’s finger, parting her by 
a wider width than the broadest ocean from the 
lover of her youth. 

It was there when, white and tearful, the 
bride sobbed farewell to her girlish home, and 
went away with her husband. 

Yes, it was there, and a sheet of flame could 
not have been more vividly painful and percep¬ 
tible to Mrs. Hamilton all that day than the 
thin, foreigu letter which lay upon her breast— 
the letter that might* have altered Alice’s life : 
the letter, concerning which she preserved a 
wicked silence. 

She kept her word, and did not open the 
letter till the morrow. 

A fire had been kindled in the spare chamber 
at her request, as she was making a selection of 
handsome lace from the stores of her sister-in- 
law, which was to be sent with Alice’s belong¬ 
ings, to Dangerfield Chase. 

The newly-wedded pair were to be absent 


only a week, when they would return to 
Dangerfield for a fortnight, after which {Sir 
Robert intended to take his young wife to 
Italy for the winter. 

Mrs. Hamilton entered the spare room and 
addressed herself to her task. 

The room was filled w'ith trunks, some closed, 
some open, containing all that belonged to 
Alice, now Lady Dangerfield, and were wait¬ 
ing for a few additions to be made to their 
contents, including the lace named, before 
being conveyed to their owner’s new home. 

Mrs. Hamilton opened the letter; one hasty 
look at its contents showed her that Harry 
Guest was indeed alive, and was making his 
way to England. 

The envelope dropped from her hands and 
slipped unseen into one of the open trunks 
beside her. 

A terrible feeling that detection must ensue 
came over her, but she fought against it. 

She cast the letter into the glowing flame 
and watched it consume to ashes, which she 
scattered about the grate. Then she tried to 
think what she should do if Harry Guest came 
home, and whether any evil doing of hers con¬ 
cerning the parted lovers would be exposed. 

But the effort of thinkiug was too much for 
her, a deadly faintness overpowered her, cloud¬ 
ing brain and thought, and she fell forward 
with a smothered cry. 

That cry alarmed the house, and help was at 
band. 

They took her to her own room and tried 
to restore her, but she was very ill for many 
days. 

During that time, Lady Dangerfield’s trunks 
were packed (without the lace) by the house¬ 
maid, and sent to the Chase, and Mrs. Hamilton 
comforting herself with the remembrance that 
the fatal letter was burned before she fainted, 
forgot that the envelope, with its tell-tale 
address and date, might not have been burned 
with it, 

CHAPTER XI. 

F UNSEAL BAKED MEATS. 

Whilo Mrs. Hamilton yet lay ill at the Vicar¬ 
age (though not so ill as to stop the festive 
preparations which were made to receive Sir 
Robert and Lady Dangerfield,) the bride and 
bridegroom returned from their short marriage- 
trip. 

Late autumn flowers were gathered and 
twined into arches mingled with evergreen, 
flags waved from humble cottage windows, and 
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every gateway in the park was embellished 
with a suitable device of welcome. 

The bells of Dangerfield Church were ringing 
gaily as the carriage passed the Vicarage, and 
Alice Dangerfield looked out with a faint smile 
towards the home of her childhood. 

Flowers bloomed at theVicarge in abundance; 
her father’8 face, framed in its silver hair, was 
seen at his library window; there also was her 
aunt on a sofa drawn up to the open casement, 
and there was the girlish form and noble face 
of Christina. 

They smiled and waved their welcome to her 
as she passed in her husband’s care to her new 
and splendid home, and she smiled at them in 
return; but as the carriage passed round a 
corner in the drive, Alice lost sight of the old 
familiar home and the dear familiar faces. 

Never again, Alice, never again, until the 
change from mortal to immortal shall have 
taken place, will your eyes look upon those 
fuces! 

She turned to her husband with a gentle 
smile, and, of her own free-will, kissed the 
strong, brown hand that held her slender fingers 
in a loving clasp. 

Something moved her at the moment,whether 
it was an instinct born of the shadow of coming 
fate, or whether it was the dawn of a love 
which might have made Sir Robert Dangerfield 
the happiest of men, was never known, but as 
the home of her childhood passed from her gaze, 
Alice clung with a burst of tenderness to her 
husband. 

He kissed her, and blessed her in the name 
of his great love, he murmured words of thank¬ 
fulness over her head, so closely pressed to his 
beating heart; and as their lips clung together 
with a fondness such as she had never yet shown 
to him, the walls of Dangerfield Chase appeared 
in view, and the rood on each side the carriage 
was lined with spectators. 

Shout after shout of welcome rent the air; 
the sun burst out as if to welcome the lord and 
lady of the soil; the bolls rang in their maddest 
mirth; and so, leaning on her true husband’s 
arm, amid the clamour of welcoming voices, 
Alice Dangerfield stepped across the threshold 
of her new home. 

I know not whether the same double shadow 
followed her, that poor Thomas Hood has told 
us of, but when she next passed through that 
stately doorway, it was to a sound of dolour, not 
delight; to a moan of farewell, and not the 
music of greeting. 


Husband and wife dined together in a snug 
little chamber with a southern aspect, looking 
out on an old-fashioned walled-in flower garden, 
where chatelaines of old had pruned and 
watered the roses, and gathered the lavender 
whose fragrance yet lingered in the ponderous 
linen-chests of Dangerfield Chase. 

Alice had chosen this apartment before her 
marriage to be her usual sitting-room, and 
hither many of her simple properties had been 
conveyed, and the strange room in the strange 
dwelling had thus assumed something of a 
home appearance. 

Alice Dangerfield looked very lovely as she 
took her place for the first time at the head of 
her husband’s table. 

A robe of rich wine-coloured silk, simple in 
make, but embellished with costly old lace, 
draped her slender figure, and a few fragile 
blossoms, white and star-like, were twined with 
artistic carelessness among her chestnut locks. 

The broad marriage ring shone on her finger, 
guarded by a circlet of diamonds, which glittered 
and gave out a restless fire with every move¬ 
ment of her thin hand. 

A flush was on her delicate cheek, and a light 
in her eye, which Sir Robert Dangerfield had 
never seen there before, and again his heart 
swelled with thankfulness for the prize he had 
won in the marriage lottery. 

After dinner, Alice left her husband to open 
some of the many letters which had accumulated 
during his brief absenco, and ascended to her 
dressing-room, where the trunks which con¬ 
tained her belongings had been placed. 

There was no question of unpacking, as their 
stay at Dangerfield was to be so brief, but Lady 
Dangerfield’s maid had remoyed the covers 
from the boxes, and the key of each was in the 
lock. 

Alice Dangerfield sat down by the fire, and 
taking a book from a table near, began to read. 
The volume was “ In Memoriam ,” and as the 
poem was an especial favorite of hers, she was 
soon lost in its pages. 

Ten o’clock struck while she still read, and 
the waiting-maid cametofesk what dress would 
her lady wear next morning. This being 
decided, Merton proceeded to open one of the 
trunks which had come from Dangerfield 
Vicarage. 

“ If it is not near the top, Merton, I will wear 
one of the dresses we have out,” said Lady 
Dangerfield, always anxious to avoid giving 
unnecessary trouble. 

But Merton had already half-emptied the 
capacious trunk, and the contents lay in neat 
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heaps round her as she knelt before it; there¬ 
fore slio announced her intention of finding the 
dress in question. 

Alice Dangerfield returned to her book. 

Minutos passed. The room was silent except 
for the fluttering of the lady’s book as she 
tunied a leaf, or the rustle of some silken gar¬ 
ment as the maid replaced the contents of the 
box. 

Merton was shaking out a velvet mantle 
when her mistress suddenly lifted her eyes from 
the book. 

From the folds ef the garment fell an onvelope, 
the stamp and writing uppermost. As it 
dropped to the ground, dose to Lady Danger- 
field’s chair, her eye fell upon it. 

A terrible fascination seized upon her; some 
instinct warned her to suppress all trace of 
curiosity, and yet to possess herself of the 
envelope. 

It was his writing, of that she was sure ; her 
own name penned by the hand she deemed was 
lying stiff in death by some namoless river, or 
on some lone untrodden prairie. 

And yet,—and yet,—thought was very swift 
—she had received but one letter from him, and 
that letter, with its envelope, she had herself 
destroyed on the day she accepted Sir Robert 
Dangerfield’s offer. 

What then was this? Whence came this 
letter addressed to her which she had never 
seen ? 

With a quick movement, she spread out the 
folds of her dress so that the letter was covered, 
and returned to her book. 

What is to be, will be! 

Thero were other pieces of paper on the floor, 
flimsy wrappings, in which the unskilful house¬ 
maid at the Vicarage had enveloped little nick- 
nacks belonging to 11 Miss Alice,” and which 
were rejected with scorn by the more practised 
Merton, who had her own ways of packing; 
and when the dress was laid out, and the trunk 
closed and locked, Merton gathered up all the 
stray pieces of paper to carry away; all but 
the fatal envelope which lay concealed by the 
wine-coloured folds of Lady Dangerfield’s robe. 

If Alice Dangerfield had not chanced to look 
up just as the envelope fell to the floor, it would 
have been gathered up with the rest, and burned; 
and that sweet youug life, then like a fragile 
budding flower, might have had a glorious 
blossom-time, and plenteous fruitage, in spite 
of the storm which shook its youth. 

But God willed that the life of Alice should 
come to maturity beyond the stars. 

Merton left the room, taking the dress on her 


arm, and the scraps of paper in her hand; and 
when the last sound of her footsteps died away, 
Alice rose, and lifted the envelope from the 
floor. 

She read the address, her own name written 
in the familiar characters, veritably his hand¬ 
writing, though feeble and uncertain. 

She looked at the English postmark, that of 
Deepton; at the date, which was that of her 
wedding-day. 

“ Harry is alire! ” she said to herself in a 
strange, hushed voice. 

What was the pang which smote her heart 
as the truth came home to her? Was it joy, 
or was it sorrow? Was it gladness that he 
lived ? or despair that they were lost to each 
other ? 

The question was never answered on earth, 
for that awful pang struck out the life from her 
heart; and when, alarmed by her one shrill cry, 
her husband rushed into the room, this world 
and all its perplexities was at an end for Alice 
Dangerfield. 

{To he continued.) 


SONG OF THE FLOWER GIRL. 


Come! buy my flowers! 

My pretty flowers! 

Of red, and white, and paley bine ; 
Here’s larkspur, roses, lilies white, 
And sweet carnations— 

All for yon! 

Come! buy my flowers! 
Sweet-Boented flowers! 

Of lavender, and woodbine, too : 
Here’s yellow-rose, and jasmine white, 
And sweet syringa— 

All for yon! 

Come! bny my flowers: 

My charming flowers! 

Of pnrple bloom, and ev’ry hue : 

The maiden-blush, and damask rose, 
And yellow primrose— 

All for yon! 

Come! bny my flowers! 

These vernal flowers! 

To put within your billet-doux : 

The cowslip wan, with pensive head 
And violets pnrple— 

All for you! 

Come ! buy my flowers! 

These lovely flowers! 

That came before the swallow’s c 
The daffodil, all smiles and tears 
And golden lilies— 

All for you! 
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Come! buy my flowers ! 
Fresh-gathered flowers! 

For beauty’s bosom, leal and true : 

The lowly Broom of Anjou’s knight, 

And sweet narcissus— 

All for you! 

Come ! buy my flowers ! 

My pretty flowers! 

All gathered in the morning dew: 

All sweeten’d by the early sun— 

So bright and blooming, 

All for you! 

T. Cheesebiqht. 




Ours are not the pages in which to discuss this 
latest—and last—work of Mr. Platt, but we can 
honestly recommend its perusual to our readers, as 
worthy food for the minds of thinking and working 
men and women. 

We are sorry to see that “ Progress ” is to be the 
last of Mr. Platt’s sensible and readable series. He 
tells us on the last page that this series of works has 
occupied every leisure moment of his time for the last 
seven years. On reading this, our thoughts involun¬ 
tarily revert to the words quoted at the beginning of 
this notice, and we oannot but think that if Mr. Platt 
did nothing else for the rest of his life, he has contri¬ 
buted his share to the world's progress, and all who 
read his books must allow that he has worthily helped 
to leave the world better than he found it. But we 
doubt if Mr. Platt has laid down his pen “ for good 
and all.” The Laureate says in his grand poem, 

“ I do but sing because I must ; ” 

and that which is true ot verse may be eoually so in 
prose. Let us hope it will be so in Mr. Platt's oase. 


Progress. By James Platt. Author of ‘ ‘Business,” 
“ Morality,” “ Money,” “ Life,” 14 Economy.”— 
London: Simplcin , Marshall, 4* Co. (One Shilling). 

Here we have another of those unpretending little 
volumes, the price of which puts them within reach 
of the million, and the contents of which, in their 
broad grasp of a subject, and their forcible style of 
conveying the author’s ideas, have made the name of 
Mr. Platt a household word among the great band of 
workers of the present day. 

The pages of “ Progress ” are enriched with the 
same gems of thought, the same poetic diction, ever 
controlled by the plain • common sense of the writer, 
which went so far to make its predecessors famous. 
However much critics may differ as to the matter of 
Mr. Platt’s works, not one dissentient voice has yet 
spoken of the manner of his writing: Verily he must 
be a Goth indeed, and wield a pen steeped in gall, 
who should cavil at the calm, dignified style in which 
Mr. Platt conducts his arguments. He may not con¬ 
vince all—we know he does not—but all must allow 
that his eloquence is honest. 

On page 8 of the volume in hand, Mr. Platt gives 
us an excellent definition of what progress is, which 
we cannot do better than quote to our readers. 

“ Truo progress needs clear perception of things as 
they are, the power to see and understand what is 
soon. There can be no progress by people or nations 
without obedience to the law of healthy development 
of the best part of our nature ; a steady, persistent 
struggle after ‘ more light ’; the earnest desire for 
4 truth ’; an invincible determination to leave the 
world better than we found it; an onward and upward 
progress achieved by a knowledge of the laws that 
canse suooess, and faithful observance thereof. The 
philosophy based upon ‘ cause and effect ’ suits all 
ages, all climes; it satisfies and stimulates. The 
point which yesterday was invisible is its goal to-day, 
and will be its starting-point to-morrow. It is a creed 
that ever urges mankind on, which never rests, which 
has never attained, which is never perfect. Its aim 
is 4 progress,’ for ever and aye progressing. Its belief 
is, that there is nothing in human affairs that men 
deem impossible that may not come to pass ; nothing 
that has been done by the 4lite of men but that all 
men might do ; nothing i liat has once occurred that 
may not reproduce itself again.” 

This is hearty writing and sound sense; what better 
creed can be preached from pulpit or rostrum than 
that all should have ” an invincible determination to 
leave the world better than we found it.” And it is 
such a simple doctrine, so fully within the reach of 
every one of us ; man. woman, and child may each 
help in his or her way, large or small, thus to better 
the world into which we ttre born. 



Court anb fiigji §5fe. 


P ER Majesty the Queen, accompanied by Prin¬ 
cess Beatrice and the Princesses Elizabeth 
and Irene of Hesse, left Balmoral on the 
20th June for Windsor Castle. The Court 
will remain at the Castle for a short time, and after¬ 
wards go to Osborne House, Isle of Wight, for the 
usual seaside sojourn. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess of 
Wales have visited several public places during the 
month, and were present at many dinners and balls 
given by members of the aristocracy. The Prinoe 
and Princess also visited many of the theatres and the 
Opera. At the close of the Ascot week their Royal 
Highnesses gave their annual pic-nic at Virginia 
Water, which, although the weather was unfavorable, 
was very largely attended by those who had the honor 
to receive invitations. The Prince and Princess were 
present at the second State Ball of the season, which 
was given at Buckingham Palace on June 21st. 

The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) arrived 
safely in Canada, being received at Quebec by her 
husband, the Governor-General of the Dominion. 
H.R.H. was presented with an address on landing, 
and her return was made the occasion of a display of 
most loyal and affectionate feeling. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has been for some 
time in somewhat indifferent health. He has there¬ 
fore left Bagshot Park accompanied by the Duchess 
and the Duke of Edinburgh, for the purpose of taking 
a short sea voyage for change of air. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany (who paid a short visit to the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught during the month,) are living 
at present at Claremont House in retirement, H.R.H. 
the Duchess being in mourning for her sister, the late 
PrinoeBs of Wurtemberg. 

Her Majestv the Empress of Russia was safely 
delivered of a daughter at St. Petersburg on J une 13 th. 
Much public satisfaction was displayed at the event, 
the more especially as grave fears had been entertaiBM 
for the health of the Empress, owing to the shattered 
state, of .her nerves in consequence of the terrible 
position in which her husband has been for some time 
placed. All English people must be interested in the 
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well-being of the beautiful Empress of Russia, who is 
sister to our own beloved Princess Alexandra, 
whose sisterly fears must have been strongly excited 
for the Empress in her late time of peril, now happily 
overpast, we heartily hope, in more senses than one. 

A princely gathering took place at Berlin, June 12th, 
to witness the christening of the infant son of Prince 
and Princess William of Prussia, and great-grandson 
of the venerable Qerman Emperor, and of Queen 
Victoria. Among other illustrious visitors were the 
King of Saxony, the Grand Duke Sergius of Russia 
(representing the Czar), the Crown Prince and Princess 
of Austria, the Duke of Aosta, Prince Christian of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and the Dowager Duohess of 
Schleswig-Holstein, mother of Princess William. The 
babe was held at the font by the Princess Victoria, 
■eoond daughter of the Crown Prince and Princess of 
Germany. 

Prince Charles of Prussia, brother to the Emperor, 
and grandfather to H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught, 
has sustained severe injuries, the result of a fall, at 
Wiesbaden, and fears are entertained for his health, 
owing to the advanced age of 88 at which he has 
arrived. 

Among other Bazaars which have taken place during 
the month, none attracted so much attention or were 
so largely attended as that organised for the relief of 
ladies suffering from the non-payment of rent in Ire¬ 
land. It was neld in the Conservatory of the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens, Kensington, on the 15tb and 
16th of June. One of the principal attractions was a 
stall, presided over by the Lady Mayoress, the 
Marchioness of Downshire, and the Couutess of Bec- 
tive, for the sale of Japanese articles. There were 
two concerts given each day, at which the most dis¬ 
tinguished amateurs, who are also composers, sang 
their own songs, including Lady Arthur Hill, Miss 
Wakefield, Lady Colin Campbell, Mrs. Lyndoch Mon- 
crieff, Mrs. Ronalds, Mrs. Godfrey Pearse, Ac., Ac. 
We understand that a large sum was realised for this 
deserving object. 

It may interest our fair readers to know that Worth, 
the great Paris artist in dress, has so far overcome his 
well-known antipathy to English alpaca, that he has 
designed and supplied an elegant costume composed 
principally of this material, for the Countess of Bec- 
tive, whose endeavours to promote this branch of 
British industry must be still fresh in the minds of 
our readers. We understand that Her Majesty the 
Queen has graciously accepted a piece of alpaca, and 
several specimens of this material were included in 
the trousseau of the Duchess of Albany, one being 
specially chosen bv the royal bridegroom. 

The marriage of the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn, 
vicar of Kensington, and Lady Mary Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, is arranged to take 
place at St. Mary Abbot’s Church, Kensington, early 
in July. 

General Garibaldi, the famous Italian patriot, died 
at Caprera on Juno 2nd. 

Among other deaths in high circles daring the 
month, we may name those of Vice-Admiral Robert 
Hall, C.B., Secretary of the Admiralty; Sir William 
Broun, of Colstoun, Haddingtonshire; Lady Charles 
Bertie Percy of Guy’s Cliff, Warwickshire, and the 
Marquis of Conyngham. 


C|e anil 


• # * All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, IF., and marked “ Theatrical Department 


ROYAL ITALIAN OPRRA. 

I Puritani, Semiramide , Le None di Figaro , and H 
Barbiere have been the principal attractions during 
the month. Madame Albani, and Madame Adelina 


Patti, have appeared in their customary roles, and 
the audiences have been farther delighted by the ap¬ 
pearance of Madame Pauline Luoca, and Madame 
Valleria. 

DRURY LANE. 

After a successful season the German Opera Com¬ 
pany brought their performance to a close at the end 
of June. Among the works given during the month 
were Die Meister-Singer, Tannhauser , Tristan and 
Isolde , Fidelio and Eunjanthe. The forthcoming 
novelty at this house is the appearance of Madame 
Ristori in a series of English performances, which 
will commence with Macbeth on July 3rd. The cele- 
rated actress will also perform in Giacometti’s Queen 
Elizabeth. We understand that Mr. W. Rignold, Mr. 
Barnes, Mr. Arthur Dacre, and a powerful com¬ 
pany have been engaged to support this talented 
tragedienne. 

PRINCE88*S. 

The production of Mr. G. R. Sims’s new drama, The 
Romany Rye , has been deservedly attended with suc¬ 
cess. Though dealing with a different side of human 
life to the Lights o' London , Mr. Sims has shown 
himself quite as capable of “holding the mirror up to 
nature ’’ as in that drama, while the aotion of the 
present play and its startling situations, are even 
more striking and dramatic. The plot of The Roma n y 
Rye must be by this time too well known to our readers 
to need a repetition hore, therefore our space may be 
better devoted to a few words concerning the clever 
company who so worthily interpret Mr. Sims’s work 
to the public. Mr. Wilson Barrett, as The Romany 
Rye, or Gipsy Gentleman, a wandering artist, brave 
and generous-hearted, meets with the warmest ap¬ 
proval. He is equally good as the happy lover, pro¬ 
tecting the innocent young girl who clings to him with 
such loving confidence, and os the persecuted man, 
entrapped and chained in the cellar, awaiting a dread¬ 
ful fate. His appeal to the wretched hag in whose 
charge he is left, is especially good, and touches all 
hearts. Miss Eaitlaka thoroughly realises the char¬ 
acter of Gertie Heckett, the simple girl, who, mother¬ 
less and friendless—but for her wretched grandfather 
and her noble dog—has grown up in the purlieus of 
Seven Dials with a heart as white and a nature as 
fresh as an English daisy. Her acting in the later 
scenes is marked with much power, the scene with 
her grandfather in the bird-shop, and her passionate 
despair in the wreck scene, being especially worthy 
of notice. Mr. E. S. Willard enacts the part of the 
villainous Philip Royston with much skill and power, 
his control of feature and voice being worthy of praise. 
Mr. Speakman makes the most of a rather ungrateful 
part, in which he has not such scope for his abilities 
as was afforded him as Seth Preene, in The Lights o’ 
London. Mr. Markby is satisfactory as Morsden, the 
money-lender, and so is Mr. Beauchamp, as the gipsy, 
Goliath Lee. Mr. George Barrett is thoroughly at 
home in his part of Boss Knivett; nearly all the honors 
of a risible sort fall deservedly to him; nor are other 
touches of a higher kind—pathos, tenderness, and 
grief—wanted to make the character he pour trays 
perfect of its kind. Mr. Coote is imitable as Jabez 
Duck, and Mr. Neville Doone gives a characteristic 
representation of a “ Jack ashore ’’ in Ratcliff High¬ 
way. Among the female characters (after Miss East- 
lake), perhaps the moa} thoroughly satisfactory is the 
small one of Kiomi Lee, played with much force by 
Miss Masson. Miss Ormsby is very g;>od as Lura 
Lee,and Mrs. Huntley is c horac teristioally horrible as 
Mother Shipton. Mrs. Willard invests the email part 
of Miss Adrian with much quiet graoe, And what 
shall be said of an actor who-*- name doee not appear 
in the programme—-Lion, the splendid black rctric 
Ah! he must be seen to be appreciated. / 

Rye is sure of a long and succe- ful run. 

THE HAYMARKtT. 

Madame Modjeska's numerous admirers are still 
drawn in large numbers to this fashionable house to 
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iee the talented artiste in her latent success, Victorien 
Bar don’8 Odette. . The part of the guilty wife and un¬ 
happy mother is invested with all that tender grace 
and poetic sorrow which the lovely actress has so en¬ 
tirely at her command; and though it does dot call 
upon the higher powers of her genius (shewn so for¬ 
cibly in Mary Stuart) doubtless the part of Lady 
Henry Trevene pleases the larger number of her ad¬ 
mirers. Madame Modjeska is well supported by Mr. 
and Mrs. Bancroft and a select and powerful company. 

THE LYCEUM. 

The performance of Shakespeare’s sweetest love 
story, loses as yet none of its attractions at this 
house. The play is staged with profuse liberality and 
the most artistic taste, while the cast, comprising 
some of the best known names in the dramatic world, 
forms an admirable support for the principal artists. 
Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 

THE ADELPHI. 

The celebrated American tragedian, Mr. Edwin 
Booth, made his appearance here, on June 26th, as 
Bichelien, in Bplwer’s play of that name. Miss Bella 
Pateman sustains the part of Julie de Mortemar, and 
in the cast are included the names of Messrs. E. H. 
Brooke, Lin Bayne, Plympton, Younge, Shore, Pate¬ 
man, Ac., Ac., and Miss Ellen Meyrick. 


THE OLYMPIC. 

Miss Marie Litton has made a great success here in 
producing Mr Hamilton’s play founded on, and 
named after, Ouida’s novel, Moths. Miss Litton sus¬ 
tains the part of Vere Herbert, afterwards Yera, 
Princess Zouroff, with almost more than her accus¬ 
tomed grace, and gives us a beautiful picture of the 
fair high-bred girl, who in spite of her surroundings 
kept herself “ unspotted from the world.” The part 
of Lady Dolly is characteristically rendered by Miss 7 
Carlotta Addison, and Miss Louise Willes scores a 
great success as Fuschia Leach, the American heiress. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew looks most romantic as Correze, 
and Mr. Cartwright is sufficiently sombre as Prince 
Zouroff. The author takes the part of the Duke of 
Mull, and the remaining characters are well played. 

THE GLOBE. 

Here the pastoral play Far from the Madding Crowd , 
by Messrs. T. Hardy and Comyns Carr, is attracting 
much attention. The part of Bathsheba Everdene, as 
played by Mrs. Bernard Beere, is a graceful concep¬ 
tion, and the impersonation is much aided by the 
elegant figure and charming face of the actress. Mr. 
C. Kelly is very earnest and effective as Gabriel Oak, 
and Mr. A. Wood excites much laughter as Joseph 
Poorgrass. Mr. Barnes acts well as Frank Troy; but 
why such an unbecoming uniform ? The scenery is 
very pretty, but there are, perhaps, rather too many 
rustics introduced. The drama is preceded by First 
in the Field , a pretty little morceau excellently played. 

TOOLE’S THEATRE. 

Mr. Toole has added a novelty to his programme by 
the performance of Mr. Bvron’s amusing piece, called 
The Villainous Squire ana The Village Rose. It is very 
funny, and has pretty music by *Mr. John Fitzgerald. 


IlfedJaneoitj*. 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR. 

Now that summer is upon us once more, and most 
of the entertainments and amusements which attract 
the fair sex take place out of doors, such as gajrden 
parties, water-parties, races, pic-nics, Ac., it becomes 
necessary to seek some palliative for the painful effect 
the sun sometimes produces upon delicate skins. We 
cai nit do better than recommend our fair readers to 
use Bowland’s Kalydor^for this purpose, for not only 
is it most pleasant, but thoroughly efficacious, speedily 
removing all freckles and discoloration, cooling and 
beautifying the skin in a very marked degree, All 



ladies who are much in the open air in hot weather, 
should never be without this delightful preparation, 
as nothing can be more refreshing after a hot walk or 
drive than to bathe the face, neck and arms copiously 
with the Kalydor. The cool and pleasant feeling 
which its use produces, is not merely a transient sen¬ 
sation, but remains for hours, and has the effect also 
of lastingly improving the complexion. It is almost 
a specific in cases of insect-stings and is indispens¬ 
able as a preservative of the skin after sea bathing, so 
that we trust our fair readers will lay in a good stock 
before they depart for their annual trip to toe seaside. 


M THS OLD ENGLISH LAVENDER WATER.” 

In these days of new scents, when almost every 
flower which blooms under the sun, has its name 
transferred to an essence, which may, or may not, be 
distilled from its petals, it is pleasant to come upon an 
old-fashioned perfume which reminds us of our child¬ 
hood’s days—-lavender water. We have received a 
specimen of the “ Old English Lavender Water” 
manufactured by Mr. W. T. Maddock of Pulborough, 
Sussex, and we can honestly say, after a’fair trial of 
its merits, that it is the best or its kind. It is de¬ 
lightfully fragrant, and retains its delicacy of per¬ 
fume, which is not the case with less excellent articles; 
and while it is better than ordinary lavender water it 
is also much cheat er, being of greater strength. We 
understand that it can be obtained at all first-class 
drapers, and we should.strongly advise our readers at 
once to add such an indispensable article to their 
toilet-tables. 


Cmwjontootce. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
or return , if found ineligible. 


Mrs. J. Murie writes :— 

“ I have got your Magazine this fifteen years, 
and I find your patterns of great use.” 

Mrs. C. Meldon writes 
“ I have taken your Magazine during the last 
four years, and it always gives great satisfaction to 
my customers, and your patterns are always to be 
relied on.” 


JL± U DUaiVjL/ TV IlbCQ ;- 

“ Having taken your Magazine for toe past two 
years, I am pleased to say I am perfectly satisfied 
with it, as all the models are so very pretty, and easily 
made up.” 

Mrs. C. Brown writes 

“J our . P atterns ffiv® entire satisfaction. I admire 
your Fashion Plates very much indeed. The Plate 
of Mantles given this month are really beautiful.” 

Miss Grace.— Thanks for your kind letter. You 
may always depend upon our posting toe same day, 
but you now see for yourself how much better it is to 
send a large stamped envelope, or three-halfpence, 
for us to supply one, and thus have your packet by 
letter postage. We are glad you are pleased with the 
pattern. 

Mrs. A. Bell wiites 

“I have been a subscriber to your Magazine for 
eight years, and find it to be the most useful of all ” 

Mrs. Baynard writes:— 
t bave been a con ®tant subscriber to your 
Journal for a great number of years, and have found 
it very useful in my business.” 

Letters specially acknowledged with thanks from 
Miss Dowson; MissE.M. Hill; Mrs. Esdall; E L S.- 
Miss Gordon; Mrs. Jones (Wales); Ac., Ac. * 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4d., 6cL, 7A, and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all tbe Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These patterns 
•re far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cnt on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses mode up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE’S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM JUNE 30tli. TO JULY 31st., 1882. 

Or IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, oaused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In caso of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post offioe, and roe strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it % in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage iB ltd. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provide envelopes. Stamps for postage must be 
sent with the order. 


In CON8RQUENCE OF THE GREAT 1NCREA8E 
OF BU8INE8S, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
STAMPS extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

•** PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 344 inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLB88 OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed aleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

M 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tumque, 
with waisthelt. 

,, 8.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

M 9.—New Princesse Kobe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at bock. 

Largs-sized Patterns. 

„ 10.—Princesse Drees for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 11.—Polonaise Prinoesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 
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12. —The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

13. —Swiss Belt fer gathered Bodice. 3d. 

5s.—Prinoesse Night Dress. 

142.—Tbe new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 
227 a.—T he New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies* size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

244.—Cio«e*fitting Mother Hubbard Mantle, new 
style. 7d. 

252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suissebelt, tahlier,and bouffant. 7d. 
281.—Tbe Templemore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6d. 

372. —The Paris Promenade Costume. Princesse | 

polonaise A gilet. 6d. 

373. —Tbe Mellony Reception Toilette. Open polo¬ 

naise. with vest. 9d. 

374. —The Hohenlobe Promenade Costume. Poiuted 

rorsase, draped tahlier, nud bouffant. 7«J. 
331.—The Philippa Promenade Costume.^ liedla- 
gote jacket, tuuique and bouffant. 7d. 

:J82.—The Cameron Black Silk Toilette. 9d. 

383.—The Portugal Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage ana draped tuuique. 7d. 


„ 384.—Young Lady’s Afternoon Coitume. Draped 
polon«i*e. fid. 

„ 385.—The Wynn Blnck Cashmere Costume. Pointed 
cordage aud draped overskirt. 9d. 

„ 386.—Th* Kennedy Promenade Costume. Corsage 
Redingote, overskirt, and cape. 7d. 

„ 394.—The Flora Costume, fid. 

„ 395.—The Papillonne Morning Costume. 6J. 

„ 396.—The Sirfcue Black Cashmere Costume. Cor¬ 
sage Red in go te, dr npetl upper skirt. 9d. 

„398.—The Wodebouse Promenade Costume. Jacket, 
overskirt, and deep cape. 9d. 

APRIL, 1822. 

„ 403.—The Pierson Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, paniers, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 404.—The Beauregard Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage A plastron, draped paniers, aud bouf¬ 
fant. fid. 

„ 405.—Tbe Delphine Afternoon Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, with deep collar, draperies, and 
bouffant. 7d. 

„ 400.—Bridesmaid’s Costume. Princesse corsage, 
with capo, collar, aud scarf. 7d. 

,, 407.—Bride's Dress. Princesse tuuique, with poiut¬ 
ed corsage and long train. 9d. 

„ 409.—The Calvert Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
tuuique & paniers, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 410.—Tbe Castille Black Silk Costume. Pointed 
corsage, gathered draperies, nud bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 411.—The Dairy in plo Morning Costume. Corsage, 
dtaped tablier aud bouffant, fid. 

„ 365.—The Oberta Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 523 —The Sirruuo Costume. Pointed corsage and 
gathered lunique. 9d. 

., 424.—The Talma Morning Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage it revers, draperies aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 425.—Tbe Angela Toilette. Corsage, pauiers, and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 426.—The Molds Cost ume. Corsage A basques, 
tuuique, and bouffant. 9d. 

,,427.—The Antonia Toilette. Gathered corsage, 
draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 428.—The Marietta Promeuode Costume. Corsage, 
with deep basques, draperies, aud bouffant. 9d. 

MAY, 1882. 

„ 431.—The LiSette Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
nud pleated overskirt. 7d. 

,, 432.—Receptiou Toilette. Pointed Corsage A bas¬ 
que, overskirt and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 433.—The Agatha Promenade Continue. Corsage A 
revers, draped overakirt, and bouffaut. 9*J. 

f , 434.—Tbs Binder Promenade Toilette. Poiuted 
corsage A revers, pauiers, tablier, and bouf¬ 
faut. 9«1. 

„ 435.—Tbe Dresden Reception Toilette. Corsage, 
tablier. pauiers, ana bouffant, fid. 

„ 436.—Tbe Hamilton Visiting Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 9d. 

„ 437.—Tbe Inez Morning Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage A gilet, drsp«*d tahlier, and bouffaut. 7d. 

,, 439—The Godzzoli Walking Costume. Draped polo¬ 
naise. 7d. 

„ 441.—'The Gwendolen Visiting Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, paniers, and bouffaut. fid. 

fl 443.—Travelling Costume. Draped polonaise, with 
plies# froufc. 7d. 

„ 145a.— The Blanche Toilette. Draped polonaise, 
tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 446.—The Montebello Black 8ilk Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffaut. fid. 

„ 447.—The Agues Reception Toilette, fid. 

,, 448.—The Milliceut Promenade (Costume. 9d. 

449.—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilette. 7d. 

„ 450.—Tbe Nice Toilette. Pointed Corsage A gilet, 
drnpsd overskirt, and bouffant. 7H. 

„ 451.—The Mentone Toilette. Pointed corsage, 
paniers, snd bouffant, fid. 

,,452.—The rt. Carlo Toilette. Pointed Corsage, 
eyjped overskirt, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 453.—Tbe Robina Costume. Rediugntc polonaise, 
double-breasted, with revers. fid. 

JUNE, 1882. 

„ 454.—Concert Toilette. Poiuted Corsage A revers, 
draperies, nud bonffnnt. 7d. 

„ 455—1 he Ascot Toilette. Corsage A gilet, draperies, 
nud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 457.—Theatre Toilette Pointed Corsage, with cane, 
tuuique, iKmffaut, nud train. 9d. 

„ 458.—The Helen Ball Toilette. Low pointed corsage, 
draped tuuique and bouffunt. 7d. 

„ 459.—The Emerald DiunerToilette. Corsage, panier, 
tuuique, and trsin. 7d. 

„ 460.—The Alexandra Promeuode Costume. Draped 
tunique, polonaise, draperies and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 461.—Young Lady’s ProiuouadeCostume. Gatbered 
poiuted corsage, paniers, and bouffant. 7d. 


„ 463.—The Lurliue Afternoon Toiletts. Redingote 
corsage aud bouffant. 6d. Pleated under¬ 
skirt, fid. extra. 

463.—Tlie Savoy Reception Costume. Gathered 
pointed corsage, pauiers, aud drapery. 9<*. 

,,464.—The Lestrsnge Cottume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers. and bouffant, fid. 

,, 465.—'The Feo.lore Promenade Costume. Draped 
polonaise A gilet. 7d. 

,, 466.—Woollen Costume. Corsage redingote, dra¬ 
peries and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 467.—The Creole Black Silk Costume. Corsage A 
basques, drapery, and bouffant, fid. 

,, 468.—Tbe Carnegie Cash mere Costume. Corsage A 
basqu- s, draped overskirt and bouffant, fid. 

„ 469.—Promenade Costume. Corsage A basques, 
draperies, and bouff »nt fid. 

„ 470.—Morning Costume, for washing material. 9d. 

„ 473.—The Iris Promenade T ilette. 7d. 

„ 475.—Morning Costume, for cachemire. 9d. 

„ 476.—Tbe Elsie Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
basques, draped tunique. aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 477.—Tbe Alina Costume. Pointed corsage A gilet, 
paniers, and bouffant. 9d. 

., 478.—The Russell Promenade Toilette, fid. 

„ 479.—The Ismay Toilette. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR JULY, 1882. 

Plata 1. 

„ 480.—The Dunmore Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
revers, with deep basques; overskirt and 
bouffant, fid. 

„ 481.—The Sapphire Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, with deep collar, pleated tunique and 
bouffant. 7d. 

,, 482.—The Hebe Promenade Costume. Polonaise A 
gilet. 7d. 

Plate 2. 

,, 483.—Tbe Heliotrope Visiting Costume. Corsage A 
gilet, draped tunique aud liouffaut. fid. 

„ 484.—'The Osmond Reception Toilette. Pointed 
corsage A gilet, tablier and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 465.—The Decies Mantilla, fid. 

Plate 3. 

„ 20.—The Josephine Mantilla. (If’e give this pattern 
full-sized tdlh our present number.) 

„ 21.—Grenadine polouai»e, with pleated front. 6d. 

„ 22.—The Lucia Promenade Toilette. Open cor¬ 
ssge A basques, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
faut. fid. 

Plata 4. 

„ 23.—The Xerissa Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage A revers, pauiers, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 24.—The Steen bock Promenade Toilette. Poiuted 
corsage, draped tuuique, nud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 25.—The Margaret Pelisse, with wide sleeves. 7d. 

Plata 6. 

„ J 40.—The Bergerette Morning Frock for child of 

4. 3d. 

„ J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

„ J 42.—The Henrietta Toilette for child of four. 8d. 
j 43.—The Miguouue Promenade Toilette for girl 
of 6. 3d. 

„ J 44.—The Eva Costume for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ J 45.—The Feauvette Frock for a girl of 8. 3d. 

Plate 7. 

„ 492.—The Cecily Costume. Pointed corsage, draped 

K uier*, and bouffaut. 7d. 

e Miclieline Travelling Costume. Corsage 
redimtotc, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 9d. 
„ 417.—Tbe Marion Vbrite. fid. 

„ 494.—Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 495.—The Leicester Visile. 6d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 496.—The Courlown Promenade Costume, fid. 

245.—Costume for child of 5 3d. 

„ 497—The Modjeska Visite Mantilla, fid. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Drosses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 


INo. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

2. —Dress Ski-t, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3. —Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

6.—Dress Skill, long square train. 

The above set of Jive dress skirts is supplied t for It. 94.# 
»r any three for la. 14. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 
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OEVERE'S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


NEW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of | leuf t%> for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

B*”"'i'i6ht-flitiug buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 
back seam. 

’Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 
four buttons. 

F -—Tight oleeve, with three puffs at hack. 

N. B. Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be had separately, price 3d. each. 


L ADIES ' MANTLES. PALETOTS, PlLTMts ^ 


Price 0d. and 9d. Each. 

Autumn and Wintxb Mantles. 

,, 259.—The Goodwood Bedingote Jacket, with seam 
At waist. 6d. 

»»287.—The Bradford Mother Hubtard Cloak. 6d. 
,*764.—The New Double-breasted Rediugote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
calle 1 the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 

„ 2tO.—Double-breasted Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

,, 292a.—T he Christina Paletot. fid. 

„ 764a.— Rediugote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.— Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching Ulster. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn Visite. 6d. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontaugea Visite. 6d. 

„ 317.—Botoude, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 399-—The Fiennes Rediugote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 401—The Mavia Visite. 7d. 

„ 402.—The Fremantle Cloak. 7d. 

t» 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 6d. 

„ 696.—The Rubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

,, 397.—The Lamballe Visite. fid. 

,, 406.—Visite with gathered sleeves. 6d. 

** *12.—The Ottilia Jacket. Tight-filtiug military 
style. 6d. 

„ 413.—The Ambroisine Visite. 6d. 

„ 414.—The Couvers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
gote style. 6d. 

„ 415.—The Mori Bluck Silk Jacket. 6d. 

„ 416.—The Teuterden Visite Mantilla 6d. 

•» *17.—The Bosebery Visite. with gathered sleeves. 61 . 

„ 418 —The Crawfurd Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 419.—The l.iuda Mantilla, with gathered shoul 
ders. 6d. 

,, 420.—The Napier Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7d. 

»» 421.—The Duudas Long Visits. Elegant style. 7d. 

„ 422.—The Mauola Coat., with Visite Sleeves. 7d. 

». *23.—The Buxton cttchepousnere, with armholes. 7d. 

„ 429 —The Weniju* Clonk, Visite style. 7d. 

,, 430.—The Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. 6d. 

„ 438.—The Boydeville Visite Mautle. fid. 

„ 440.—The Moutespan Visite Mautle. fid. 

„ 442.—The Claremout Long Pelisse. 7d. 

»> *45.—The Marquise Mantelet Visite. 6d. 

„ 300a. —Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 417.—Vi rite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 456. — The Netherlands Visite, with gathered 
sleeves. 6d. 

i, 471.—Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 472.—The Cheviot Travelling Cloak. 6d. 

„ 474.—Monteau Visite. 6d. 

USKFUL STANDARD STYLES. 

„ 423a.— Sealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back, 
rather close-fitting, fid. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

C 5.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bediugote style, 
aud double-breasted. 

C 6.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 


M0URNIN6 COSTUMES. 

Prioe 0& Each. 

.—Deep Mouruiug Costume, for a parent. 

.—Mouruiug Costume, pointed corsage A tuuique. 
.—Mourning Visite Mautle. 

.—Mouruiug Paletot, double-breasted. 

.—Widow’s Mounting Dress. Corsage and open 
tuuique 

.—Half-Mourning Costume. Baequine a gil §t and 
opeu tuuique. 

,—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Bediugote and 
skirt. 

.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tuuique. 
X—Deep Mourning Costume. 

L—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

2. —Half-mourning Pelerine Mautle, with pointed 

ends. 

I.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper tkirt. 

3. —Mouruiug Costume. 9d. 

# # # For Underskirts, see above. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Pries 3d. for all marked on the list as under 11 years of ago ; 
11 year* and upwards, 6d. 

Juvenile Costumes for Autumn and Winter, 1881. 

•• 219. The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lodv 
of 15 or 16. fid. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

»* 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 vears old. 3d. 

»* |~ 2 *“The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

,, 235.—The “ Comfortablo ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6d. 

,, 308.— Little Girl’s Sailor Costume. 3d. 

,, 310,—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d 
„ 311.—The Madeline Peletot for a girl of eight * 3d 
„ 313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d. * 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3d. 

„ 341.—The Gervnisc Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d. 

„ 343.—The Germniue Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a.—T he Adelina Ulster for G«rl of 13. 3d. 

USEFUL STANDARD STYLES- 

„ 33b.—B aby’s first Pelis*e, with C.pe. 

,. 100.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

J 1.—Lawu Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of Wnr suit for a boy 9 er 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor's Suit, age 7 to 8. fid. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, are 10 toll. fid. 

J 9.—The Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted. 
t ,, m. r n 7 omj 6 kuly of 12 to 14. 

J 11.—The Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
t , A or 6 » Si, '6 ,e breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—The same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or 9. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
, „ of 2; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J T9* Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
▼ ? Iftv ,,sef T fora Lswu Teunis apron. 

J T7.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. i 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Princesse Fr*>ck with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 

J 25.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26. The Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single- 
t J’ re 5? t f5*’ "Jfk c? ,lar * ^»r a girl of 7 to 9. 

J 27.—The Mehta Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 

t ueck » for a * irl of 10 1*. 

i 2?’ m, Fsnmnde Cloth Jacket, fora airl of 10 to 11. 

% Z jUC * C,oth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7. 

J 32.— The Cecile Visite for n girl • f 10. 

J 33.—Mother Hubbard Mautle fora girl 11 or 12. 6d 
J 34^—Girl’s Psletot, 8.B., of 14. fid. 

„ J 30.—The SiiHttuue CoKtuiue for girl of 8. 3d. 

»* t Butt* rfly Costume for child of 3. 3d. 

,, J 38.—'The Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

,, J 39.—Costume for girl of 12. 6d. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

M Princesse for * girl of 9 years old. 

” Pal***, for a little Girl of 4 or 5, 3d. 

„ 769a.—N ewmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seam at 
waiet for a irirl of 12 or 13. fid. 

»* Fanny Costume for child of eight. 

»»377.—The A dele Costume for girl from 12 to lfi. fid. 

,, 378. 1 he Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
cape, for girl from 14 to 16. fid. 

„ 379.—The Pu»sy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

,, 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. fid. 

„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 339. The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of 11 or 12. fid. 

„ 391.—Same as 379. 

„ 393.—The Juana double-brensted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen, fid. 

,, 443a.—T he Mattie Costume for a Child of 4 to fi. 3d. 

*» ***• Toilet for a Girl of 12 to lfi. Draped polonaise 
& gilet. fid. 

STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB ALL SIZES. 

fin thin tissue paper, at Reduce •! Prices.) 
CHILDREN'S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d.each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20$, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28$, age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; tne complete set, 2s. 6a., 
LADIES' SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31$, 33, 3*1, 36, 37$, 39$, 

41, 42$. Or may be had in brown paper. 

6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


I ViP incites Chest measure , mid 24 tucAe* 

J rr atst measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 

, and for enlatying or decreasing the sits, t ciU bt 

I I enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Dkverk A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensiugton, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
| (and Letter if any) must be specified. 

NEW FRENCH UNDERL INEN. 

DE VERB’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINES 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN. 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER* 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size sf 
this Magazine, and wifi be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere k 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

DEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 



This list is added to every month; for particulars oj 
which see succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

*** Patterns are withdrawn om this list as won as■ 
they go out oj fashion. 

*#* These patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measure 


An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sens 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devero 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
. London, W. 

1 vol. cloth 8 vo., 5 s. Cheap Popular Edition, Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

Br Harriett Stockall. 

" There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall s verses.” —Saturday Review. 

" These are the thoughts or a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness .”—The Queen. 

’* Muny of the nieces have appeared in * AU the 
Year Round, and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty."— The Graphic. 

“ Full of thought and lender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern Netos. 

’’ Pretty nml sweet, tender and plaintive.”— *Uus* 
trated London News. 

“ There arc everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume.”—I Vest London Observer. 

" Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
painter; indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing tho human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she b 
not able to draw wise rellectioii or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily (Jazette. 
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<$b$erbations 

ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 


The waim weather which came and was so 
welcome during the early part of July afforded 
ample opportunity for the display of outdoor 
summer toilettes, and all places of public resort 
were crowded with gay dresses and the most 
fantastic millinery. So many and varied were 
the stales of dress displayed that it would be 
much easier to say what was not worn, than 
what was. 

But all is now changed. The rustling silks 
and brocades are laid aside, and the London 
season being over, the fair wearers are anxious 
to know the latest and most suitable styles to 
adopt tor travelling, for the seaside, and for 
country wear. 

Our journal this month has been specially 
prepared with a view to these requirements, as 
a glance at our plates will show; and while we 
have abundantly catered for the wants of the 
elders, mothers will find that the little ones 
are not forgotten; as a whole plate of seaside 
costumes for children is included in the 
present number. 

There is nothing new this month in 
materials; the changes are still rung on moire, 
broche t silk and satin; muslin, grenadine, cam¬ 
bric and sateen; cashmere, beige, alpaca and 
nun's cloth; all of which are used; the change¬ 
able character of the English climate making it 
quite impossible to lay aside either thick or 
thin materials for long together. With regard 
to color, pink, which was all the rage last year, 
is much less seen; the most popular shade this 
season is salmon-pink, a much more subdued 
tone, and which, when abundantly trimmed 
with pole cream, or ficelle lace, forms a very 
ladylike toilette . Forget-me-not blue is also 
much worn, so is yellow, and so also are the 
shades of olive-green, terra-cotta, prune, and 
crimson. Checks and plaids, are in great favor, 
especially iu the thin woollen goods which 
have become so popular. 



Bodies are still made pointed in front, but 
the point at back is less general, and will 
probably be superseded by the prolonged coat 
tail, like No. 17 on plate 2, or the polonaise 
drapery, such as may be seen No. 15 of plate 1. 
The polonaise proper is less seen this month; 
when worn it is usually of the redingote form, 
and in many cases is cut double-breasted with 
the front of skirt falling sharply away in the 
Newmarket style. 

Of course the gathered polonaise in washing 
materials is always in vogue in the summer, 
and will be much worn at the seaside on account 
of its ease and simplicity, but for richer 
toilettes, the long redingote, made of thicker 
materials, and describing heavier folds, is more 
suitable. 

Sleeves are made both long and half-long; 
the long sleeve is of the coat cut, and has a ten¬ 
dency to fulness at the top of armhole; the 
half-long sleeve is cut in the material to the 
bend of elbow, and is there finished by two (or 
more) frills of lace. See 18 on plate 2 for an 
illustration of the newest form of elbow sleeve. 


Skirts are still worn quite short for walking, 
and indeed for all occasions in the day time not 
strictly ceremonious; but trains remain in 
favor for evening wear. , The foundation of a 
walking skirt is cut very narrow, about 2 yards 
in width; the sides and front are arranged to 
be perfectly plain, the abundant drapery being 
disposed on the narrow back breadth, which is 
also drawn in slightly on the inner side by two 
running strings. This allows room (in the 
back breadth only) for the small crinoletto 
which most ladies now wear; and which, let us 
impress on our fair readers, must continue to be 
worn small and narrow if they desire to follow 
the best examples in Loudon and Paris, and to 
obey the dictates of good taste. 

There is no doubt that a certain amount of 
distention (properly graduated and arranged) is 
of great service and comfort to the wearer iu 
supporting the back breadth of the dress, which 
is necessarily heavy owing to the extra drapery 
apportioned to it; and also that such support 

- 
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THE WORLD QF FASHION. 


is an improvement to the dress from an orna¬ 
mental point of view; but so many ladies dur¬ 
ing this season have run into such ungraceful 
extremes in the matter of the crinolette, that 
a word from ns seems necessary to warn our own 
kind friends on the subject. 

“ A word to the wise ” Ac. We have said our 
say and pass to another matter. 

.The rage for lace continues without abate¬ 
ment, and so great is the fancy for this pretty 
adornment, that many materials are now manu¬ 
factured with a pattern of lace upon them. Of 
course these are mostly in washing fabrics at 
present, but we have seen one or two speci¬ 
mens of this novelty in heavier materials, and 
most probably it will obtain favor as the de¬ 
mand for early autumn dresses commences. 

An old fashion is being revived in the scarf 
to match the dress. Very few are seen as yet, 
but there is no doubt the fashion will become 
general, as the mode is as pretty as it is eco¬ 
nomical. Black gauze scarfs trimmed with 
black Spanish lace, and white muslin ones with 
Bouncings of cream or ficelle have been seen, 
and if the hot weather lasts, there may be time 
to establish the fashion at some of our stylish 
watering-places this year, but should the 
weather be unfavorable, and replace the airy 
scarf by the Newmarket or Yachting Jacket, 
we must hope to see a thorough revival of the 
pretty style next summer. 

Hats (as will be seen by our plates) remain 
very large, having long feathers for their prin¬ 
cipal ornament. Those prepared for country 
wear, however, more often are simply trimmed 
with flowers like the pretty style on 15, plate 1, 
and 19, plate 2. Bonnets are nearly all small 
and close, except the Langtry, which is the 
favorite style, and has a low crown and open 
brim which should be filled in with a wreath of 
flowers. A simple bow of ribbon or velvet 
fastened by the pretty ornamental pins now 
so much used, is the only trimming for the 
outside. 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St. Germain , Paris , 
July 24th, 1882. 

Ma Cht're Axnie, 

The fete of the 14th of July has sent away the 
few Parisians that lingered in Paris, so to chronicle 
fashion, we must go to the seaside, taking on our 
route Trouville, Deauville, Dieppe, etc. The weather 
beinp so uncertain, has slightly changed the course of 
fashions; the preparations for the summer were all 
airy and light, but our iUgantes and modistes were 
counting without the rain, so every one hns been 
obliged to pr-»vido two sets of toilettes ; one for sum¬ 
mery and bright days, the other for tho sombre 
weather. 


The great novelty is in hats: not contented with 
the many shapes already en vogue , Mme. Alphonse de 
Rothschild had th efantaisie, while arranging a basket 
of strawberries, to try on her pretty head the basket 
itself; finding that it suited her to perfection, and 
gave her a piquante air, she immediately conceived 
the idea of ordering one from her modiste : this ex¬ 
ample has been followed by the Duchesse de Chartres, 
ana many other members of the high nobility. 

These baskets are trimmed with bunches of straw¬ 
berries or cherries, or of any fruit according to the 
season; tho wicker work is replaced by stripes of 
india-rubber, colored, to imitate the wicker work. 
Velvet or gauze ribbons or lace are fastened under the 
chin, the ends of whioh are pinned on the shoulder. 

Materials for dresses for light, fine days, consist of 
tussore, foulard, batiste, muslin, and printed material, 
allprofusely trimmed with lace. 

The favorite colors are the Wedge wood blue, the 
telegram blue, and all the soft colors of S&vres china, 
and old Saxe ware. 

Some of the Wedge wood blue dresses are printed all 
over with cups, jugs, and mugs, on which are deli¬ 
cately represented the artistic groups designed by 
Flaxman. 

More solid in colors and textures are the dresses 
worn on sombre dayB; these are of navy-blue and 
dark ?reen woollen. The skirt is made with a long 
plissi ; the overskirt forms paniers, with elegant 
draperies at back; on the skirt is worn a Hussar 
body, tight-fitting, and trimmed with brandebourgs, 
resembling the jackot of our soldiers of that regiment. 
Brandebourgs are great favorites, also, for travelling 
dresses and yachting costumes; these are invariably 
made in cloth or serge, the last one being the favorite, 
as proving the best and the fastest dye. 

The small Mantelets are superseding the Visite: 
they are made of chenille , of lace, or of netting, and 
trimmed with fringe, laco, or passementerie ., 

Children’s toilettes are miniatures of those of their 
parents, but for the seaside the plisst blouse is the 
favorite, made in all bright colors, and trimmed with 
Jtcelle lace : the hats worn by the little ones are the 
Mother Hubbard style, made of the same material as 
the dresses; it is gathered on whalebone, and the 
shape is made according to the taste of the mamma, 
and to suit the face of the child. This is always 
made large, so as to be a real shade for the face of 
the little one. 

There is nothing new in sunshades: the only thing 
remarkable about them i3 that they all match the 
toilet, or else are exactly like them, as I have men¬ 
tioned before. 

Fans tend to become larger and larger; for outdoor 
wear some of our eccentriques begin to use them in¬ 
stead of sunshades, so as to show to better advantage 
a well-gloved hand and a round arm, elegantly 
curved, in the act of shading a pretty face. 

COMTK8SB dk B-. 


THE FU LL-SIZED PATTERN. 

N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and if propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34fc inches round the chest , and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Vattei'ns, so that the seams nkkd mot be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bu the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, IV. 

THE VOYAGEUSE JACKET, WITH GATHERED 
CAPE. (14.) 

We this month present our fair friends with the 
pattern of the novel and elegant Jacket, with gathered 
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Cape, shown on the first figure of our first plate. 
The pattern, which is given lull-sized, consists of six 
pieces, viz.:—front, side-piece of front, back, side- 
piece of hack, sleeve, and cape. The front shows by 
pricked lines where the fulness must be taken out, and 
is also marked by two cuts which indicate where it is 
ioined to its sidepiece, which has also two cats. The 
back and its side-piece are of the usual simple form, 
and require no explanation. The underside of sleeve 
and the position of cuff are also marked by pricking, 
and several rows of pricking at the top of cape show 
where the gatherings must be run to draw it into the 
required shape of n» ck. The middle of front of cape 
is marked by a notch. The pattern will make a very 
comfortable stylish jacket for cither indoor or out¬ 
door wear. 

escrijtion 
% Iplate of ®o$tmue$. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses , Casaques , 
Pelisses , $c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 9 d. each , for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see Pattern List. 

The Number in brackets , preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

• # * The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
l t 2, 3, and 4, will be found on Plate 5. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 



Fig. 1.—(14).—The Voyageuse Costume for travel¬ 
ling, of brown woollen check. The corsage is cut 
with a short basque in front, which is prolonged at 
back and sides to form coat tails; the drapery of 
skirt appearing through the centre opening. The 
neck is finished by a small gathered cape, which can 
be worn at pleasure. The tablier is arranged in 
graceful folds, and, with the back drapery, falls over a 
deep plissi underskirt. The edges are all finished by 
three rows of stitching. Will require to make, 12 
yds. of woollen material, and 18 buttons. (We give 
the pattern of Jacket and Cape full-sized icith our 
present No.) 


Fig. 2.—(15).—The Eglantine Toilette for a garden 
party, of flowered sateen, trimmed with white lace. 
The body is cut with a point in the front, and is 
trimmed en gilet with a double fold of lnce. The 
centre of back is fulled and prolonged to form the 
bouffant of skirt, which is elegantly draped. The 
front of upper skirt is arranged en tablier , edged with 
a deep flounce of laco, and falls over an underskirt 
trimmed with a full gathered flounce, and a pink 
plisst. The neck is finished by a lace collar, and the 
sleeves are ornamented by pink bows. Will require 
10 yds. flowered sateen ; 1 yd. plain for plissi ; 3 yds. 
wide lace; 6 yds. narrow lace; 18 buttons; 2 yds. 
ribbon for bows. 

Fig. 3.—(1CJ.—The Kathleen Costume of pale blue 
surah, trimmed with white lace. The Corsage is of 
the polonaise form, having revers , and a point in front; 
a punier drapery is placed on the hips, edged with 
plissis. The side draperies are arranged in pleats, 
and each forms a point at bottom ; the back is bouf¬ 
fant, and ornameuted by a bow at waist. The under¬ 
skirt is elegantly arranged with luce, gatherings, aud 
plissfs of the surah. Will require to make, 13 yds. 
surah; 8 yds. wide lace ; 4 yds. narrow laco; 1 yd. 
ribbon. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(17).—The Theodora Promenade Toilette 
of blue-green shaded silk. The Corsage is mode with 
small side paniers, trimmed with plxssis, and the 
Iront is ornamented by a pretty arrangement of 
gathered drapery, which terminates below the waist 
in rounded ends, the whole drapery being edged with 
the plisste. The back of corsage forms two long 
ends, which fall on the bouffant drapery of back. 
The underskirt is trimmed with alternate flounces of 
white lace, and plissts of the silk. This pretty 
costume will require to make, 14 yds. silk; 5 yds. 
wide lace ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(18).—The Adele Carriage Toilette of rich 
lavender silk. The pointed corsage is cut with a gilet 
of brochi , and revers ornamented with buttons. The 
sleeves are trimmed with lace and insertion. An 
elegant drapery is arranged on the front of skirt, and 
prolonged at back to form a bouffant, which is finished 
just below the waist by a sash of satin or moiri to 
match. A graceful bow with floating ends also secures 
the drapery on the left side. The underskirt is 
arranged in perpendicular pleats, the spaces being 
filled in with white lace. Will require 12 yds. silk; 
£ yd. brochi ; 7 yds. lace for skirt; 4 yds. wider lace 
for sleeves, and 2 yds. insertion; 4 yds. ribbon for 
bows ; 2 yds. for sash. 

Fig. 3.—(19).—The Ruby Costume of crimson 
surah. The corsage, which is gathered in front and 
at back, is finished on the shoulders by a bouillonnS 
cape, edged by a gathered frill. The side paniers 
are attached to the bodice by several rows of 
gathering, and the ends are joined in front by a hand¬ 
some bow. The back is bouffant, and falls over an 
underskirt arranged in deep pleats, and ornamented 
near the bottom with a gathered ruche. Will re¬ 
quire 18 yds. surah; li yds. ribbon. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

* # * This Plate is headed by the newest styles in 
Parasols, and a fashionable Bonnet of fancy 
straw, trimmed unth satin and flowers. 

Fig 1.— (20a). —The Dorothy Promenade Dress of 
dove-colored cashmere and striped material. The 
corsage is out quite plain, with deep basques, and is 
trimmed by a collar, pocket, and cuffs of the striped 
material. The underskirt is tastefully arranged with 
alternate plissts of the striped material, and draperies 
of the cashmere, and the back has a full bouffant. 
Will require 7 yds. cashmere; 5 yds. striped material; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.— (21a). —The Bonghton Costume of grey 
satin and brocade. The body is of the brocade, 
pointed in front, and trimmed with three folds of 
satin, ornamented by a bow, and ends. The back is 
cut open to display plissis of the satin, the whole 
being edged by lace, a rdche of which also finishes 
the neck ; a bow of ribbon is placed at back on each 
side of the waist. A draped tablier and bouffant of 
the satin, edged with a flounce of lace, falls grace¬ 
fully over a second and plain skirt of the brocade, 
which is cut up at ono side to display the underskirt 
of black satin pliss^s. This rich toilette will require 
to make 7 yds. brocade; 6 yds. satin; 18 buttons; 
2 yds. narrow ribbon ; $ yd. wider ribbon; 5 yds. lace. 

Fig. 3.— (22a).— Tho Folkestone Promenade Cos¬ 
tume of fawn-coloured beige , trimmed with white 
lace. Tho corsage is cut en gilet with pointed front, 
and the back is prolonged en polonaise to form a 
bouffant. The draped overskirt of front is trimmed 
with handsome lace, and falls over a deep plissj 
underskirt. This qniet and usoful Costume will re¬ 
quire 14 vds. material; 2\ yd*, wide lace; yds. 
nai rower lace ; 18 buttons. 
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PLATE THE FOURTH. 


* # * This Plate is headed by three fashionable 
Bonnets. 


Fig. 1.— (23a). —The Tollemache Travelling Cloak 
of thin grey doth. This novel form of garment has 
a deep kilted skirt, which is very convenient for 
walking and sitting. The edges are all finished by a 
silk cord to match (or of a contrasting color), and the 
fancy hood is lined with striped silk or satin. The 
Hnbbard sleeves and front are finished by bows, and 
a handsome bow and ends ornaments the end of hood 
at back. Will require to make, 6 yds. doth ; f yd. 
lining for hood ; 6 yds. ribbon ; 10 yds. cord ; and 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 2.— (24a). —The Colquhoun Afternoon Costume 
of plain woollen material, and Btriped satin. The 
bodice has a pointed gilet of the satin, together with 
collar and cuffs, and the back is prolonged to form 
the bouffant. The waist is ornamented by a hand¬ 
some ribbon bow, starting from under the arms 
and tied loosely at the loft side. The overskirt of 
striped satin is well draped over a deep plissi under¬ 
skirt of the plain material. Will require 12 yds. 
woollen ; 5 yds. striped satin: 3 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.— (25a). —The Talbot Travelling Dress of 
grey woollen, trimmed with mouse-coloured satin. 
The body is cut with deep basques, enclosing side 
paniers, which terminate at back in full and hand¬ 
some draperies. Broad bands of the satin trim the 
upper part of the Costume, and the underskirt is 
composed of two deep plissis. Will require 12 yds. 
woollen ; 2 yds. satin. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3 and 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. l.^-{26).—The Clemenoe Toilette of surah, 
trimmed with bands of embroidery. The pointed 
body is out with a square, filled in by pleats and 
edged with embroidery. The overskirt is draped 
round the corsage, and is arranged in a novel and 
elegant manner over a deep plissi underskirt, orna¬ 
mented by bands of the embroidery. Will require 
14 yds. surah ; 6 yds. embroidery ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(187).—Princess Morning Dress of spotted 
foulard or sateen, having collar, pocket, and cuffs 
trimmed with broderie Anglaise. Will take 10 yds. 
material: 21 yds. embroidery ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(167).—Morning Toilette of figured sateen, 
edged with a Japanese border. The jacket is cut long 
and plain, and the underskirt is composed of one 
deep plissi. Will require 14 yds. of material. 

Fig. 4.—(187).—This Dress is of the same style as 
the other similarly numbered, but is made more 
dressy by the addition of long robings of embroidery 
on the front, and a narrow pleated gilet. Will require 
12 yds. material; 7 yds. embroidery. 

Fig. 5.—(167).—This Dress is another form of 167 
preceding, but in this case it is made of thin woollen 
material, and trimmed with velvet and lace. Will 
require 14 yds. material; 3 yds. velvet; 8 yds. lace. 


Fig. 6.—(27).—Morning Promenade Toilette of 
shepherd’s plaid (English woollen). The corsage is 
cut plain and high, and opens below the waist in two 
points. The overskirt is gathered in front, and orna¬ 
mented with a handsome bow of satin ribbon. The 
b*-ck is gracefully draped, and falls over an under¬ 


skirt composed of two deep plissi*. Will take 13 yds. 
material; 18 buttons ; 2 yds. ribbon. 

Pig. 7.—(187).—Morning Robe of thin silk, trimmed 
with ss-ti" riiching and embroidery. Will require 13 
yds. silk ; 4 yds. embroidery. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


JUVZNIU COSTUMES. 

Pig. i.—(j 46)—'Hie Elfinella Toilette for a child of 
9, of cashmere, trimmed with lace. The pleated 
front may be of satin if preferred. Will require 7 yds. 
material; 5 yds. embroidery; 2 yds. ribbon for bows. 

Pig. 2.—(J 47).—The Narcisse Costume for a girl 
of 12. It is composed of a double-breasted polonaise 
of plain woollen cloth, with a handsome drapery of 
Scotch plaid. The skirt is a long plissi. Will require 
11 yds. woollen ; 3 yds. Scotch plaid ; 36 buttons. 

Fig. 3 .—(j 48).—The Pet Frock for a child of 4, of 
cream tussore, trimmed with embroidery and cardinal 
bows. Will take 5 yds. tussore; 5 yds. embroidery; 
2 yds. ribbon : 6 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(J 49).—Little Boy’s Dress of thin summer 
doth, bound with braid. Will take, for a boy of 7> 
21 yds. cloth; 15 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(J 50).—The Fanchette Coat for a child of 
8 . Will require 2$ yds. cloth ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 6 .—(J 51).—Pleated Blouse for a boy of 9. 
Will require 3 yds. cloth ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 7—(J 52).—The Claudine Dress for a young 
lady of 14, of English woollen, trimmed with satin 
bands. Will require to make, 12 yds. woollen; 2 yds. 
satin: 2 yds. ribbon ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(C 8 ).—Cloth Visite, trimmed with moird 
bows, for early autumn wear. Will require 3 yds. 
doth; 4 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 2.—(J 53).—The Clotilde Outdoor Toilette for 
a child of 10 , of pale blue surah, with dark blue 
vdvet buttons. Will require 7 yds. surah; 36 but¬ 
tons ; 1 yd. ribbon for bows. 

Fig. 3.—(403).—The Tremayne Costume of pale pink 
sateen, trimmed with embroidery. Will require 14 
yds. sateen; 7 yds. embroidery; 14 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(J 54 ).—The Nina Jacket for a child of 8 , 
to be made in thin cloth, and finished by a ribbon 
bow. Will require 21 yds. cloth ; 12 buttons ; 1 yd. 
ribbon. 


A Royal Marriage. —When two young people 
start out in life together with nothing but a 
determination to succeed, avoiding the invasion 
of each other’s idiosyncrasies, not carrying the 
candle near the gunpowder, sympathetic with 
each other’s employment, willing to live on 
small means till they get large facilities, paying 
as they go, taking life here as a discipline, with 
four eyes 'watching its perils, and with four 
hands fighting its battles—w hatever others may 
say or do, that is a royal marriage. It is so set 
down in the heavenly archives, and the orange 
blossoms shall wither on neither side the grave. 

Time. —Time never passes so slowly and 
tediously as to the idle and listless. The best 
cure for dulness is to keep busy. 
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VOWED AT A GRAVE. 

A STORY OF TO-DAY. 

By G. Ewabt Fleming. 

CHAPTER XII. 

“dole in astolat.” 

ES, Alice Dangerfield was dead. 

The tender submissive daughter, 
the sweet sister, the fondly-adored, 
new-made wife was dead. 

To speak of the agony of thoso 
who loved her, when the awful 
truth came really home to them, 
would be useless, since no form of words could 
express its depth and intensity, no power of 
speech paint the keenness of its anguish. 

Nor was the grief for sweet Alice confined to 
Dangerfield Chase and Vicarage. The whole 
village mourned round her bier. There was 
not a dry eye in the place on that misty October 
morning when the news was brought thither, 
before daylight. 

Medical aid had boon summoned at onco when 
Sir Robert, alarmed by his wifo’s cry, had 
rushed into her room and found her senseless 
on the floor. 

The little doctor from Dangerfield village, 
who physicked the simple rustics and prescribed 
for the Chase servants, was the first to arrive 
on the sccno, and he was speedily followed by a 
surgeon of some repute in Deepton. 

During the night, also, a well-known physician 
arrived from Finchester, but not the skill of 
one of these could avail to give back life to 
Alice, Lady Dangerfield. 

Sho had died, as her mother beforo her died, 
of heart disease, probably occasioned by excite¬ 
ment, said the doctors. Sir Robert was referred 
to, the maid was also interrogated, but the 
closest questions failed to elicit anything which 
pointed to hurry or perturbation of spirit. 

The unhappy husband remembered how 
calmly, how gently she had left him after their 
i&e-a-fsfe dinner; Merton spoke of Lady Dan- 
gcrficld as quietly reading in her room when 
she left her to go to her own supper. 

While the doctors wero yet in Lady Danger- 
field’s chamber (for Sir Robert had carried the 
senseless form at once to the inner room,) her 
husband returned to the boudoir to search for 
any sign which might point out the cause of the 
sudden attack—for he would not, as yet, believe 
her to bo dead. 




Ho looked on the table, examined the chair 
on which she had been seated, shook the leaves 
of the book she read, and finally searched the 
floor. An empty envelope lay there, just as it 
had dropped from the nerveless hand in that 
moment of supreme agony. 

He picked it up. 

It was addressed to Miss Liddell, The Vicar¬ 
age, Dangerfield, Deepton. It had a foreign 
stamp and bore the New York postmark. He 
looked at the date, Deepton, Oct. 20th. 

Their wedding-day! 

There was nothing in an empty envelope; 
yet, even in that moment of dread suspense, ho 
wondered that Alice had never told him that 
sho had a friend—a male friend too, for this 
was a man’s writing—in New York. 

The Deepton doctor entered at the moment, 
and Sir Robert Dangerfield thrust the empty 
envelope into his coat pocket. 

Dr. Forbes had come to tell him the truth, 
and in the face of his wife’s death, he had no 
heart to speculate on so insignificant a thing as 
the senseless piece of paper. 

The household at the Vicarage had been 
roused, and in the dead of the night, Alice’s 
people came to the Chase and stood by the 
couch where rested all that remained of their 
loved and beautiful girl. 

The Vicar was there, smitten dumb with 
sudden sorrow; Mrs. Hamilton was by his side 
striving to console him, yet with a terriblo 
doubt and dread at her own heart. 

Christina was there, white and despairing, 
but full of womanliness and thought for others. 
It was her voice, tender and sweet, with a ring 
in its tones like that of Alice, that first struck 
on the hard grief of Sir Robert Dangerfield, and 
softened his wild despair with a touch of tears. 

It was she too, child as she was, who produced 
some sense of order in the affrighted household, 
and when all was done that could be done in the 
death-chamber, bade the housekeeper dismiss 
the maids to their rooms for the short remnant 
of the morning dark, while they who hod loved 
and lost her, romained to keep their watch by 
that which was once Alice Dangerfield. 

The slow days went by,and the preparations 
for her burial progressed. 

Once, in a half-sorrowful, half-justing mood, 
during their short court ship, Alice had said 
that wheu she died, she hoped Sir Robert would 
bury her in Dangerfield ofa o ie h yifd, on a little 
grassy slope which she pointed out, and not 
leave her to take the long rest in the great 
stone vault of tho Dangcrfiehls, under the chan¬ 
cel of the church. 
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Perhaps had they lived together longer as 
man and •wife; had Alice learned to love her 
husband with all her heart and soul, he might 
have won her from this fancy; or she would of 
her own will have begged that her ashes might 
lie with his—her dear husband’s—and with 
those of his people, who were now hers ; but it 
was not so. 

And sinco the lightest word which Alice had 
spoken became to him as a sacred revelation, 
he remembered now her request concerning her 
grave. 

So, at his desire, in which her father fondly 
concurred, they opened the daisied sod on the 
little sunshiny slope, and under the shadow of 
a yew tree, centuries old, they prepared Alice’s 
last resting-place. 

The little birds sang in the branches as the 
men sadly toiled, pausing now and again to 
wipo the moisture from their brows, and as 
often to brush aside their starting tears; the 
daisies smiled on the grass, and in the church¬ 
yard porch, where Alice had often performed 
the same sad task for a poorer neighbour, sat 
Christina Liddell, weaving a wreath of snowy 
flowers for her sister’s coffin. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

TUB VOW AT T1IE GUATE. 

It was all over. The simple funeral proces¬ 
sion which had wound its way through Danger- 
field Chase in the pale autumn sunshine an 
hour before, had melted away. 

A few mournful villagers yet lingered round 
the hallowed spot, marking their grief as they 
had marked their joy for “ our Miss Alice,” with 
flowers. 

Christina’s wreath was lying in the darkness 
of the grave, and beside it, on the silent heart. 
Sir Robert Dangerfield had placed the faded 
bridal wreath. 

The father’s hand, moreover, had laid a few 
blossoms on his dead child’s breast, and her 
aunt, awfully, silently repentant, had woven a 
crown of late roses, which she placed with 
trembling hands on the chestnut curls. 

But the villagers “dressed the grave,” as 
they called it, and flowers of all hues, and of all 
sizes, were blended together to adorn Alice’s 
last home. 

The scholars of her Sunday class had stipu¬ 
lated that the centre of the mound should bo 
left for thoir offering, a largo cross of white 
flowers, which the gardener of Dangerfield 
Chase had given them in generous profusion. 

The cross lay white and silvery ou the new- 


made grave, and marked the spot, making it 
conspicuous from almost every part of the 
churchyard. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield accompanied his be¬ 
reaved relatives to the Vicarge after the service 
had come to an end, and spent a solemn hour 
with them ; then the Vicar, feeling the strain 
was too great for all of them, suggested that 
they should separato for the rest of the day. 

Sir Robert willingly complied, and taking 
the path through the Chase farthest from the 
churchyard, wended his sorrowful way towards 
his empty home. 

The Vicar retired to the solitude of his study, 
where he shut himself in with his grief. Hap¬ 
pily for him, no remorse mingled with his sor¬ 
row ; ho never knew how sad a heart had 
throbbed under his daughter’s bravery of attire 
when she stood at the altar, nor how terrible a 
pang had rent that heart in her last span of life. 

It was not so with Mrs. Hamilton. Every 
day and every hour, after Alice’s wedding, and 
after her death, her mind had been racked with 
the dread of Harry Guest’s appearance. 

He had said in that fatal letter, that if he 
could leave by the next steamer, he should be 
in England almost as soon as his letter. 

A fortnight had now elapsed, and every day 
the wretched woman expected to see the man 
whose yonth she liad beyond a doubt blighted. 

Therefore, while Mr. Liddell sat alone in his 
study, and while Christina read Keble’s hymn 
for the Burial of the Dead in the room she once 
shared with lier sister, Mrs. Hamilton paced her 
chamber, a prey to grief beyond her natural 
grief for Alice’s death, torn by remorse, doubt, 
and dread. 

As a man sows, so shall he reap; and Mrs. 
Hamilton was binding her sheaves with bitter¬ 
ness and sinking of heart. 


The autumn dusk fell early, the day being 
shortened at twilight by a mist which wrapped 
hill and woodland in its silvery folds. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield made a pretence of 
eating the dinner served to him, but it was a 
miserable failure, and tho butler himself 
hastened from the room in tears for the house¬ 
hold sorrow. 

“ I will go to the grave,” said the mourner to 
himself, as the door closed behind his faithful 
servant. “ I shall feel nearer to her there.” 

Alas for poor humanity! but it is ever so. 
We cling closely to the humble, daisied sod 
which hides only that which was mortal of our 
lost dead; instead of lifting our eyes to the 
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starry heaven, whither our broad creed teaches 
us to believe their better part is gone. 

The husband of Alice Dangerfield went forth. 
A few minutes* walk brought him to the 
churchyard. 

As he lifted tho homely latch of the gate, he 
saw faint lights burning in the Vicarage; and 
bethought him again of the bereaved father. 

“ I will but stay to kiss the sods that lie over 
her ** he murmured passionately, “ and then I 
will go to her father. Wo will mingle our grief 
together, and one may take comfort from the 
other.’* 

The children’s cross gleamed, plainly visible, 
on the grave; and thither he at once bent his 
steps. He reached the spot, and reverently 
knelt down beside the new-made mound. 

As he stooped to press his lips upon it, tho 
sound of footsteps on the moss-grown patli ar¬ 
rested his attention. He rose to his feet and 
turned to face the intruder. 

The faint moonlight showed him the figure 
of a young man approaching the spot in haste. 

As he drew nearer, and his face became 
visible, Sir Robert Dangerfield perceived that 
he was a stranger; and yet there was a familiar 
look on tho features, which, even, in that sor¬ 
rowful moment, puzzled him, and set him 
thinking unawares. 

Before the baronet could warn the intruder 
from the spot, he spoke. 

“ Can you tell me, sir, if this is the grave of 
Alice Liddell ? ” 

For a moment Sir Robert Dangerfield forgot 
that the name of Liddell bad ceased to be hers, 
and he answered quickly and without thought. 

“ It is,” was his brief reply. 

But he was not prepared for the stranger’s 
action. 

With a terrible cry that woke faint echoes 
even in remotest corners of the old churchyard; 
Harry Guest, pale, shabby, and footsore, flung 
himself face downwards upon the grave, and 
burst into a passionate storm of sobs. 

A great dread gathered in Sir Robert’s heart. 

“ Sir,” he said hurriedly, touching the pros¬ 
trate figure, “ I know not who you are, but you 
have no right here. This place is sacred to a 
husband’s sorrow.” 

Harry Guest lifted a haggard face, pale and 
wondering, to the speaker’s face. 

“ A husband’s ? ” he said slowly, “ of whom 
do yon speak P ” 

“ Of myself,” was the sad reply. " For one 
short week I was the husband of Alice Lid¬ 
dell.” 



“ It is false,'” cried Harry Guest springing 
to his feet. “ She was my promised wife.” 

“ She was promised to no man,” was the hot 
reply, “until I asked her for my wife. Man! ” 
he continued a wild savage ring of sorrow in 
his tone, “ Man ! pass on your way and leave 
me alone with my dead.” 

“ Your dead!” was tho fierce reply, “ if Alice 
Liddell truly lies in this grave, as a child in 
the village told mo she did, then yield your 
place to me—1 was her lover.” 

“ And I her husband! ” 

There was a pause. The two men stood, ono 
on each side of the grave, and looked at each 
other. 

“ There is some horrible mystory,” said Sir 
Robert at length. 

“There is no mystery,” was the angry reply, 
“ Alice Liddell was my promised wife. I left 
her little more than a year ago to push my for¬ 
tune in America— 

“ Stay,” cried Sir Robert a terrible thought 
dawning upon him concerning the empty en¬ 
velope he had found in the boudoir on tho 
night of liis wife’s death. “ Let me ask you a 
question. Who are you ? ” 

“ I am Harry Guest, formerly of Deepton, 
where I was with Mr. Marston the lawyer.” 

And you say that Alice Liddell was your 
promised wife P ” said Sir Robert slowly. 

“ She was; we had loved each other for some 
time, and had my circumstances permitted, I 
should have spoken to her father, but she was 
unwilling that I should do so, unless I could 
ask at once for her hand.” 

“ But what need was there for concealment P ” 

“ I cannot answer any further questions,” was 
the haughty reply—and again Sir Robert Dan¬ 
gerfield was reminded of something familiar, 
and this time it was in the young man’s voice. 

“ I must know to whom I speak ? ” 

“I am Sir Robert Dangerfield,” said the 
baronet sadly, “ the one-wcek husband of the 
sweet woman who lies at our feet.” 

“ Oh God,” cried Harry Guest in anguish, 
“ then my fears were true. They sold her from 
me, my bright and bonny one, they sold her to 
you, and the slavery has killed her.” 

“ Forbear,” cried Sir Robert, “ you are mad 
to say such things ! Alice Liddell became my 
wife of her own free choice.” 

“ It is false, she promised to wait for me, 
through life if need be, but they must have 
stopped her letters—I long suspected that— 
then I was ill—dying as it seemed—and could 
not write to her—perhaps they told her I was 
false to her—perhaps they said I was— dead .” 
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Stay,” cried Sir Robert quickly. “I begin 
to remember hearing of you—Harry Guest— 
yes, 1 do remember that it was said in Deepton 
that a young man of that name had died in 
California—” 

“ And they told her this ? ” 

” She must have heard it, as I heard it, 
for I remember it was talked of at tho 
Vicarage.” 

” My poor lamb,” murmured Harry Guest, 
“my ouo poor lamb. She thought herself 
alone and lot them sell her to the rich man, to 
the rich man with flocks and herds, who 
never loved her as I loved her.” 

” It is false,” was tho hoarse reply, “ I never 
bought her, except with a cost such as I alone 
could pay, the sum of a priceless, fathomless, 
unending love. Young man, you talk of love, 
you, with the down still soft on your cheek, in 
spite of your late life of toil and privation, you, 
with the light of youth still unquenched in 
your eyes; but you cannot know, you cannot 
dream, what love is, when it comes to a man 
already past his prime, whose youth was spent 
in poverty and whoso manhood was given to 
study; who never looked longingly on a woman 
until tho one face of all the world first shone 
upon liim, as hers did,—as hers did on me! 
Go to, you may think you know both love and 
loss, but till you suffer them at years liko mine, 
you have not truly felt them.” 

“ I have lost Alice,” was the sullen reply. 
“ Alice, my plighted wifo.” 

“ And I have lost Alice—my wife—the wife 
that never was mine—if what you say is true.” 

And with an exceeding bitter cry, Robert 
Dangerfield cast himself down on the grave of 
the woman whom both had loved. 

There was something awful in his sorrow: a 
depth and strength that awed and quelled the 
younger, shallower man at his side, heavy as 
his own load of grief was to bear. 

Silence reigned for a few minutes between 
them, and then the baronet rose to his feet. 

His face was grave and very pale as ho put 
his hand on Harry Guest’s arm. 

“ Mr. Guest, so much has been said between 
ns, that before we part, I must know the whole 
truth. Bear with me and tell me all. Forget 
that I was her husband, even for that one short 
week, and let me know how matters were 
between you. If wrong has been done you, I 
will try to repair it. You are young and life 
may hold good things for you.” 

“ Never, never,” said Harry Guest. 

“ But if wrong was done to me," went on the 
stern strong voice, “if anyone, knowing Alice’s 


heart was not free, yet urged on the sacrifice, 
letting mo believe her love was mine to w’in,— 
if that greater wroug were done to me, who 
shall atone ? Who shall take from my soul tho 
blood-guiltiness of having slain—in selfish ig¬ 
norance—my one ewe lamb P ” 

“ God knows,” said Harry Guest sadly, all his 
anger melted at tho sight of a sorrow—ayo and 
a wrong—so much doeper, so unalterably 
heavier than his own. 

They moved from the grave as ho spoke, and 
at a mute sign from Sir Robert, the young 
man followed him into the churcli-porch. 

There in the faint autumn moonlight, seated 
on the old bench which had rested so many 
gaffers and goodies in ancient days; where she 
had ofton sat in her brief lifetime, where, but 
the morning just past, Christina had woven 
her coffin wreath ; the two men who had loved 
her told, each one to the other, the truo tale of 
that love. 

Their talk was long and grave; and Harry 
Guest rose from it softened, subdued, resigned. 
He had seen a sorrow, heavier, more enduring, 
and more sacred than his own. 

Once more they stood together by Alice 
Dangerfield’s grave, and this time they clasped 
hands over it in token of forgiveness and 
amity. 

Then Harry Guest left tho churchyard, and 
and the other was alone with his dead. 

The young man’s footsteps died away on the 
hard road winding through the chase to Dan¬ 
gerfield village, and then Sir Robert knelt once 
more by his wife’s grave. 

“Alice,” he murmured, parting the white 
blossoms that he might lay his bare hand on 
tho sod that covered her, “ Alice do you hear 
me P You never loved me, my poor girl, my 
little wife, but for the wrong I did you I will 
atone to him;—to your young lover. By your 
grave—your early grave, my love—I make a 
vow to be his friend through life, to serve him 
and his interests at the expense of my own, 
without a selfish thought; to make his future 
my care, his happiness and success my first 
aim. Do you hear me, Alice, my wife P do you 
hear the vow I make by your grave for the 
sake of your young lover P I think you do, and 
I will keep it in the letter and in the spirit 
until the day I die, so help me God.” 

(To he continued.) 


A Hint.—-O ld anglers say that if you wish to 
catch a fine fish, you must not throw your bait 
directly at him. Vouug ladies may take notice. 
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SONNET. 


E. A. G. to W. A. G. 
July 3rd, 1882. 


TILL DEATH US DO PART. 

Five years gone by since thou didst call me wife! 

It seems a little month of cloudless days 
Since with thy love joy came into my life, 

A radiant stranger; and the fond heart prays 
We may bo thus together all our years, 

Or few or many, for I ask to live 
Thy time—no longer, as I know no fears, 

No hope, without thee that this world can give. 

Oh! my soul’s blessing, God’s best gift—mine own— 
Let Him take back my treasure with thy breath 
When it seems best to Him, but not alone— 

I would not part from thee in life nor death, 

Till, in our Father’s house, these eyes shall seo 
The marriage feast unto eternity. 


Cmwt anb Pij$ $ife. 


|®®j||ER Majesty the Queen,accompanied byH.R.H. 
nlE M r i Brincess Beatrice, and attended by the 
Ladies and Gentlemen of tho Court, left 
Windsor Castle, on July 19th, for Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight. Her Majesty is expected to 
remain in the island about a month, after which the 
Court will remove to Balmoral for the usual autumn 
sojourn. 

The Empress Eugenie will, it is understood, be Her 
Majesty’s guest at Osborne Cottage, during the 
Queen’s stay, and Her Majesty’s visit to her seaside 
home is also to be marked by a visit from Cetywayo, 
tho oaptivoKiog of Zululand, who is now en route for 
England, and will arrive on our shores about the 1st 
of August. 

During the month, the Queen paid a visit to London, 
for tho purpose of attending tho garden-party given 
by the Prinoo and Prinoess of Wales, at Marlborough 
House, and Her Gracious Majesty afterwards visited 
the venerable Duchess of Cambridge, at St. James’s 
Palace. 

The Prince and Prinoess of Wales paid a visit to 
Twickenham, on July 8th, for the purpose of opening 
a new wing of tho Police Orphanage. Their Royal 
Highnesses were most loyally received, and the town 
was en fete for the occasion. After leaving Strawberry 
Hill, the illustrious visitors opened a Bazaar in aid 
of the training ships Chichester and Arethuaa, at For- 
tesoue House, Twickenham. The Prince and Princess 
were the guests of His Grace the Duke of Richmond, 
for the Goodwood week. Tho Queen has again placed 
the Osborne at the Prince of Wales’s disposal for his 
use at Cowes, where a regatta ball will be one of the 
features of the Royal visit. The Prince's own yacht, 
Aline , is also repairing for use. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh is at present in 
England. H.l.H. tho Duchess and family are at 
Coburg. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 



Connaught with Princess Margaret, and the Duke and 
Duchess of Albany, paid visits to Her Majesty, at 
Windsor, early in July. 

The Court of Madrid appeared in gala for three days 
in honor of an official announcement to the effect that 
tho advent of a direct heir to the Spanish throne may 
be hoped for about tho beginning of December. Tho 
King, Queen, and Royal Family are at La Granja (the 
Spanish Balmoral) for the summer months. 

The King and Queen of the Hellenes are staying on 
a visit to the Court of Denmark, at Copenhagen. 

The marriage of the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn, 
vicar of Kensington, with Lady Mary Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argylo, K.T., took place on 
July 4th, at St. Mary Abbot’s, Kensington. The 
bride woro rich cream satin, trimmed with Brussels 
lace and orango blossoms; splendid lace veil and 
diamond tiara. The marriage was graced by a numer¬ 
ous company, among whom wero H.R.H. the Duchess 
of Teck, with her husband and children. Tho happy 
pair spent the early days of tha honeymoon at Cliveden. 

Tho marriage of Lord Capell, grandson and heir 
presumptive to tho Earl of Essex, with Miss Ellenor 
Harford, took placo at St. Paul’s, Knightsbridge, on 
July 13th. The brido’s dress was of white Batin 
duchesse, trimmod with handsome Brussels point. 
Wreath of orango blossoms and tulle veil, fastened by 
a diamond arrow and a diamond star. Th9 dresses of 
the guests were unusually rich and beautiful. Lord 
and Lady Capell left town to spend the honoymoon at 
Holly Lodge, Taplow, the briao wearing an elegant 
toilette of pale bluo satin and Indian cashmere, with 
bonnet of ostrich feathers to match. 

Tho marriage of His Grace the Duke of Westminster 
with tho Hon. Catherine C. Cavendish, youngest 
daughter of tho late LordChesham, was to take place 
at Holkham, Norfolk, the seat of tho Earl of Leicester 
(brother-in-law of the bride,) on July 29th. 

The marria^o of Lord Wcstbury and Lady Agatha 
Tollemacho, sister of the Earl of Dysart, took plaoe 
on July 24th. 

Tho marriage of Mr. H. Sydney Lacon and Miss 
Foilcau, will take plaoe on August 3rd, at Kettering- 
ham, Norfolk. 

General Skobcleff, who was well known throughout 
Europe as “The Whito General,’’ tho hero of Plevna, 
died suddenly at Moscow, on July 6th. Tho cause of 
death is said to havo boon heart-disease, originally 
caused by a contusion received before Plevna, in the 
lato war. The illustrious soldier thus early and sud¬ 
denly taken, was only 39 year a of age, and, except 
two sisters, was the only surviving representative of 
his family. 

Among other deaths in high oiroles, we may name 
those of Lady Katherine Clive ; Dowager Lady John- 
son-Walsh; Elf rida, Lady Eden j Lady Dorothy Wcnt- 
worth-Fitzwilliam; Hon. Mrs. Westenra; V. H. 
Vaughan-Leo, Esq.; W. E. Ward, Esq., and F. J. 
Gervais, Esq.; &o., Ac. 


Cfje Create. 

# * # All communications for the Editor to be 
addressed to the Offices , No . 1, Kelso Place, Kensing¬ 
ton , W ., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

DRURY LANK. 

Here tho engagement of the celebrated Madame 
Ristori has been attended with unqualified success, 
and the event of her appearonco must have created a 
new epoch in the minds of playgoers. Her reception 
as Elizabeth Queen of England, in Giacometti's grand 
p'ay of that name was truly wonderful, the excitement 
being tremondous. A new sensational and domestic 
drama written by those clever dramatists, Messrs. 
Henry Pettitt and Augustus Harris, is announced 
for production on August 5th. Tho now piece, which 
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TUB WORLD OF FASHION. 


is anxiously awaited, is called Pluck , a Story of 
J850,000, and promises in its intense interest and 
marvellous effect, to surpass even the greatest of 
Druby Lane’s successes. It cannot have better 
fortune than we wish it, for the sake of the popular and 
talented manager. 

THE PRINCE68’8. 

Here The Romany Rye has taken a firm hold on 
public favor, the strongly-contrasted scenes of the 
drama, which opens in the green heart of the country 
and among nature’s simplest children, the gipsies, 
lead us through most opposite phases of naturo, both 
human and inanimate; the Seven Dials; the race 
course at Hampton ; the deck of an ontVard-bound 
ship; Ratcliffo Highway; a hideous underground 
cellar; the river Thames by moonlight: a sinking 
ship ; and the quay crowded with fisher-folk watching 
the life-boat come in; these and other scenes follow 
in quick succession, appealing to the eye as keenly 
and successfully as the action of the drama and its 
dialogue appeal to tho heart of the audienoe. There 
is no .loophole for weariness or boredom in The 
Romany Rye. The acting of Mr. Wilson Barrett as 
Jack Hearne is beyond praise, and though it is hardly 
possible to add much to a reputation based on such 
successes as Mercutio, Friar John, John Stratton, 
and Harold Aruxytage, vet tho impersonation of the 
Romany Rye is invaluable as showing the versatility 
of tho actor apart from the singular success of the 
manager. Mr. E. S. Willard is most effective as 
Philip Royston, and so is Mr. George Barrett as Boss 
Knivett. Mr. ^peakman makes the very most of Joe 
Heckett, and the part of Marsden the money-lender 
is played with much ability by Mr. Markby. Tin 
small character of Goliath Lee is well interpreted by 
Mr. Beauchamp, and Mr. Coote scores another suc¬ 
cess as Jabez Duck. Miss Eastlako is quite at homo 
as Gertie Heckett, and plays uith spirit and discrim¬ 
ination. Miss Ormsby is happily fitted with the part 
of Lura Lee. Miss Masson shows to great advan¬ 
tage as Kiomi, and displays the promise of better 
things in a wider part. The small purt of Miss Adrian 
is prettily played by Mrs. Willard, and Mrs. Huntley is 
most cleverly repulsive as Mother Shipton. Crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences have testified to the suc¬ 
cess of The Romany Rye since its commencement; 
whioh success seems likely to bo as lasting as it is 
well-deserved. The drama is preceded by A Photo - 
graphic Fright, in which Mr. George Barrett and Mr. 
Noville Doone delight the audience with their witty 
absurdities. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Mr. Edwin Booth’s appearance in Richelieu has 
been succeeded by his resumption of his famous pc rt 
of Bertuccio in The Fool's Revenge. Mr. Booth is 
supported by a very powerful company, numbering 
amongst others, Miss Bella Pateman, and Miss Ellen 
Meyriok; Messrs. E. H. Brooke, Plymnton, Lin 
Rayne, Younge, Price, Fisher, aid Mr. Robert Pate¬ 
man. The dramas in which the renowned tragedian 
has appeared have been admirably staged, and reflect 
the greatest possible credit on the management. 


THE OLYMPIC. 

Under Miss Litton’s able management, and owing 
in a great measure to her charming acting, a continued 
success attends the representation of Moths . Tho 
part of Vera, as sustained by Miss Litton, is a very 
touching representation of a pure and high-minded 
girl, who through the greatest and closest temptation 1 , 

E reserves her womanly worth and purity intact. Miss 
itton is well supported, not a few of the honors fall¬ 
ing to Miss Louise Willes, whose Fuschia Leach is, 
we venture to think, a better and more characteristic 
one than Ouida’s own. Miss Carlotta Addison is 
thoroughly satisfactory as Lady Dolly, and so are 
Miss Brennan and Miss Claremont in their respective 
parts. The male characters are well supported by 
Messrs. Kyrlo Bellow, C. Cartwright, Rosier, and 
Mr. H. Hamilton (the author). 



The Mascotte continues to attract lovers of comic 
opera to the Strand, and the same may be said of 
Boccaccio at the Comedy. Money as played by the 
Vaudeville company is an excellent performance, 
and Mr. Gilbert’s play The Wedding March appro¬ 
priately preceded by Cupid in Camp forms an attrac¬ 
tive programme at the Criterion. BUlee Taylor 
occupies the Gaiety for a limited number of nights, 
tho Gaiety company re-appearing in Whittington on 
August 7th. 


Comsjontonce. 


I. All letters must he addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

III. MSS. must always be accompanied by stamps 
or return , if found ineligible. 


In answer to numerous enquiries from our friends 
concerning the proper way in which to arrange the 
steels now so generally worn in the back of the dress, 
wo give the following instructions:—The steels should 
be put in the back breadth only of the dress. Run a 
casing wide enough for half-inch wide steel about 13 
or 20 inches from the bottom of back breadth ; theu 
run in the steol, fulling the breadth over it to 
the width requirod. A second steel must be placed 
higher up, about 10 inches below the waist; the stuff 
being failed over the steel in the same way. The tapes 
that fasten the skirt back Bhould be placed at each 
ond of these steels, and these, when tied, give the back 
tho necessary rounded appearance. 

Mr8. Barfield writes:— 

“ Many thanks for your patterns, they have proved 
excellent ones, and always tit well.” 

Miss Buckle writes:— 

*‘I find your patterns of great service in my 
trade.” 

Mrs. Graham writes:— 

” I have found your magazine, whioh was recom¬ 
mended by a friend, a great help to me in my home¬ 
dressmaking, and my daughter’s summer costumes 
have all been successfully made np from your invalu¬ 
able patterns.” 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Tills Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Year, Us. od.; Six Montiis, 5s. iid.; 
Three Months, 3s ; Single Copies, Twelve Stumps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Revere A Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St., Kensington. 


"THE PLAY,” 

A Chronicle for Playgoers and 


RIVIIW OF THI DRAMA, MUSIC, 
AND LITERATURE. 

Is Published every Thursday Morning 1 , 

PRICE ONE FENNY. 


The Leading Features of this Journal are:—Fair and 
Independent Criticisms ; Original Essays on Subjects con¬ 
nected with the Drama; Reviews of Amateur Drn untie Per¬ 
formances; Drawing-Room Plays, Poetry, Fiction’, Current 
Gossip on “ Plays and Players,” Music, Ac.; Reviews of 
Current Literature, Ac.; Play-house Railway Time-Table, 
Ac., Ac. 

With a Separate Supplement containing 
Play-bills of the Principal London Theatres 

London: HENRY VICKERS, 317, Strand, W.C., and of 
all Booksellers and Newsagents. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4&, 6d., 7d, and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses mado up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for eaoh Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE'S MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM JULY 31st. TO AUGUST 31st. f 1882. 

1ST IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter if any ) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*«* All our patterns are posted at once on 
roooipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally bo a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In caso of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devore A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have tho patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and ice strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it , in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is l$d. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at oucc, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provido envelopes. Stamps for postage must be 
sent with the order. 


In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU8INE8S, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOTCONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can bo executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in tho receipt of thoir patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their na\ne and full address at foot of their letters . 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to liavo tho Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made np, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion Bhonld be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern c f tho garment is also roqnired to 
cut out by, instoad of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must do paid for. 

*.• PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All cut for Chest measures of 31} inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLE88 OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6—The SUuhopo Costume. Princesse robe hieing 
at beck, nailed uleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. D.npcd polonaise tumque, 

with waistbelt. 

„ 8.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

n 9,—New Priucesso Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderntely full at back. 

Large-sized Pattern*. 

M 10.—Priuccsse Dress for a chest measure af 43 
inches. 

„ 11.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 41 
in * lies. 


12 .—The Montebello Tea Gown Watteau style. 

„ 13.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

,, 5s.—Princcsso Night Dress. 

142.—The new Mother llnbhard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front, liftdies' size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

241.—Close-fitting Motlior Hubbard Mantle, now 
stjle. 7d. 

252 —The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suisse bolt, tabller, aud bouffant. 7d. 

281.—The Tcniplemore Aftern oa Tea Gown. 0d. 

„ 381.—Young Lady’s Afternoon Costume. Draped 
polonaise. 0d. . . _ , . _ 

„ 404 —The Beauregard Visiting Costume. Pointed 
cor sago A plastron, draped paniers, and bouf- 
faut. 6d. 

406 —Bridesmaid's Costume. Princesse corsage, 

* * with capo, collar, and scarf. 7d. 

407.—Bride's Dress. Princesse tuniquo, with polnt- 
** ed corsage and loDg train. 9d. 


MAY, 1882. 

„ 431 .—The Lisette Afternoon Toilette. Corsage 
aud pleated overskirt. 7d. 

,, 434—The Binder Promenade Toilette, Pointed 
corsage & revers, paniers, tablier, and bouf¬ 
fant. D'l. 

„ 438.—The Hamilton Visiting Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 9d. 

„ 430—The Godzzoli Walking Costume. Draped polo¬ 
naise. 7d. 

„ 411.—The Gwendolen Visiting Costume. Pointed 
Corsaae, paniers. and bouffant. Gd. 

„ 145a.—T he Blanche Toilette. Draped polonaise, 
tablier, aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 416.—The Moutebcllo Black Silk Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 447.—The Agnes Reception Toilette. 6d. 

,, 448.—The Millicent Promenade Costume. Dd. 

„ 449.—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilotto. 7d. 

„ 453.—The Robiua Costume. Rediugote polonaise, 
double-breasted, with revers. 6d. 

JUNE, 1882. 

„ 455—The Ascot Toilet te. Corsage A gilet, draperies, 
aud bouffant. 7d. 

,, 480.—The Alexandra Promenade Costume. Draped 
tunique, polonaise, draperies and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 461.—Young Lady's PromeuodoCostume. Gatberod 
pointed corsage, paniers, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 463.—tbo Savoy Reception Costume. Gathered 
pointed corbage, paniers, aud drapery. 9<i. 

„ 464.—The Lestrange Costume. Pointed corsage, 
paniers, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 465.—The FeoJore Promeuodo Costume. Draped 
polonaise & filet. 7d. 

„ 473.—The Iris Promenade T. iletto. 7d. 

„ 475.—Morning Costume, for cochemire. 9d. 

,, 476.—The Elsie Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
basques, draped tunique, aud bouffant. 9d. 

,, 477.—The Alma Costume. Pointed corsage A gilet, ‘ 
paniers, and bouffant. Pd. 

478.—The Russell Promenade Toilette. 6d. 

„ 479.—Tho Ismay Toilette. 9d. 

JULY, 1882. 

„ 480.—Tbe Dtmmore Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
revers, with deep basques; overskirt and 
bouffant. 6d. 

„ 481.—The Sapphire Visiting Costume. Pointed cor- 
rage, with deep collar, pleated tunique and 
bouffant. 7d. 

„ 482.—The H**be Promenade Costume. Polonaise A 
gilet. 7d. 

„ 483.—The Heliotrope Visiting Costnme. Corsage A 
gilet, draped tunique and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 484,—The Osmond Reoption Toilette. Pointed 
corsage A gilet, tablier and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 21.—Grenadine polounite, with pleated front. 6d. 

„ 22.—The Lucia Promeuade Toilette. Open cor¬ 
sage A basques, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

„ 23.—The Xerlssa Promenade Costnme. Poiuted 
corsage A revers, pauiers, aud bouffant. 6d. 

„ 24.—The Steeubock Promenado Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tunique, aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 402.—Tho Cecily Cosinme. Pointed corsage, draped 
pauivru, and bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 493.—The Micheliue Travelling Costume. Corsage 
rediugoto, draped overskirt. an«i bouffant. 9d. 

„ 496.—Tho Courtown Promenade Costume. Gd. 

PATTERNS FOR AUGUST, 1881. 
ritle 1. 

„ 14.—The Voyag us* Costume for Travel ing. 6or- 
sago A basques, with gathered cape, drape 1 
overskirt, and bouffant. 6d. (’ITi* Corsage is 
gieen mith this hum brr.) 

M 15.—The Eglautiue Toilette. Pointed polonaise 
corsage, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 16.—Tlie Kathleen Costume. Pleated corsage, 
paniers, <lrai>ed tunique, aud bouffaut. 7d. 
Plat* 2. 

„ 17.—The Theodora Promenade Toilette. Corsage a 
paniers, draperies aud bouffaut. 6d. 

f| 18,—The Adele Carriage Toilette. Princesse Cor¬ 
sage A gilet, draperies an i bouffaut. Oil. 

H 19 ,—The Ruby Coat time. Gathered corsage with 
cape, paniers, and bouffant. 9d. 
riate 3. 

„ 20a.—T be Dorothy Promenade Press. Cordage A 
basques, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„21a.—T he Bougbtuu Costume. Poiuted corsage, 
draped overskirts, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 22a.—T he Folkestone Promenade C 'stuuie. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draped overskirt, A bouffant. 9d. 


AUGUST, 1832.—Continued. 

Plat* 4. 

„ 23a. —The Tollemache Travelling Cloak. 7*1. 

„ 24a. —The Colquhoun Afternoon Costume. Corsage, 
with pleated gitet, draped overskirt, and bonf- 
fant. fid. 

„ 25a.—T he Talbot Travelling Dress, Corsage po¬ 
lonaise, and draperies. 6d. 

Plate 6. 

„ 26.—Tbo Clomonco Toilette. 6d. 

., 187.—Princess Morning Dress. Gd. 

„ 167.—Moruiug Toilette. 6 I. 

„ 27,—Morning Promeuade Toilette. Corsage a 
basques, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

Plate 7. 

J 46.—The Elfiuella Toilette for child of 9. 3d. 

J 47.—1 he Narcisse Costume for girl of 12. Doable- 
brenstedjacket. with drapery and bouffant. 6d c 
J 48.—Tlie Pet Frock for child of 4. 3d. 

J 49.—Little Boy’a Dress, age 7. 3d. 

J 50.—Tbo Faucliatto Coat for child of 8. 3d. 

J 51.—Pleated Blouse for boy of 9. 3d. 

J 52.—Tbo Claudius Dress for girl of 14. 6d« 

Plate 8. 

C 8—Cloth Visite. 6d. 

J 53.—The Clotilde Outdoor Toilette for child of 10. 3d. 
403.—The Treiuayne Costume, Poiuted corsage, 
pauiers, and bouffaut. 6d. 

J 54.—The Nina Long Jacket for child of 8. 3d. 


NSW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. - Sleeve of { length for demi-toilotte. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs at 

hack seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttous. 

F. — 1 Tight Meevo, with three puffs at back. 

N. U.—Any of the 81eeves shown on our Plates of 
Costumes may be hud separately, price 3d. each. 


NEW SERIES Or UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 

Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

2. —Dress Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3. —Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

5. —Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five dress skirls i* supplied, for 1*. 9d.; 
»r any three for 1*. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description, 7d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Monmiug Costnme, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage & tunique. 

M 3.—Mourning Visite Mnutle. 

M 4.—Mourning Pnletot, doublo-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffaut. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costnme. Corsage and Tunique, 

M JO.—Deep Monrnicg Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

H 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
euds. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume, Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper tkirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

For Undor skirts, so© above. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED 


LADIXS’ MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, fcc 

Price 6d. and Od. Bach. 

Adtumbt akd Wikteb Mabtlbs. 

m 20.—'The Josephine Mantilla. 

»• 25.—Tbe Margaret Pelisse, with wido sleeves. 7d. 

» 250.—1 be Goodwood Redingote Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6d. 

»• 287.—The Bradford Mother Hnbbsrd Cloak. 6d. 

#» 764.—The New Double-breasted Rediugote Ulster, 
senm at waist. This is tbe etyle sometimes 
callel tbe Ladies' Coaching Coat, 
n 240.—Double-breasted Tailor mane Jacket. fid. 

„ 202a.— Tbe Christina Paletot. 6d. 
n 764 a. —Rediugote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 
t. 734 a.— Single-Breasted Ulster. fid. 
i, 760.—Tbe Coaching Ulster. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn Visits. 6d. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

»» 315.—Tbe Fon tan ges Visi te. 6d. 
n 317.—Rotonde, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 390-—The Fiennes Rediugote Jacket. 6d. 

i. 214.—Tbe Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 6d. 

t , 696.—'Phe Rubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

»» 412.—Tbe Ottilio Jacket. Tfghtflitiug military 
style. 6d. 

>, 413.—Tbe Ambrofsiiie Visit©. 61. 

•• 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
gote style. 6d. 

» 415.—'J’ho Mori Black Silk Jacket. 6d. 

» 416.—TbeTenterden Visile Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 418 —Tbe Cmwfurd Mantilla. 6d. 
n 410.—The Linda Mautilla, with gathered shoul 
ders. 6d. 

»420,—Tbe Nanler Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7u. 

it 421.—The Duudns Long Visits. Elegant style. 7d. 

.. 422.—Tbe Manola Coat, with Visits Sleeves. 7d. 

•» 423.—Tho Buxton c^chejiouMbre, with armholes. 7d. 

„ 429 —Tbe Wemyss Cloak, Visits style. 7d. 

„ 430.—Tho Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, siugle-brenst- 
ed. 6d 

»* 438.—Tbe Roydeville Visits Mantle. 6d. 

,» 440.—The Montespan Visite Mantle. 6d. 
it 442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 445.—The Marquise Mnntclot Visite. 6d. 

„ 417.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

it 456. — Tbe Netherlands Visite, with gathered 
sleeves. 6d. 

i, 471.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

•i 472.—The Cheviot Travelling CLak, 6d, 

„ 474.—Man tesu Visite. 6d. 

„ 485.—Tbs Decies Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 494.—Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 495.—Tbe Leicester Visile. 6d. 

„ 497,-The Modjeska Visite Mantilla. 6d. 

U8KFUL 8TAMDAED STYLES. 

» 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back 
rather close-fitting. 6d. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—Now French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

C 5.—Tbe Newmarket Jacket. Redingote stylo, 
and double-breasted. 

C 6.—The Rosetta Mantelet., a pretty summer style. 

C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 11 year* •/ age 
11 yeare and upwards, 6d. 

„ 219.—The Efiie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. 6d. 

„ S28.—Child’s Pinafore. 3*1. 

•• 229 & 229a.—P inafores for children of 3 rears old. 3d. 
„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

,, 233.—The “ Comfortable** Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6d. 

„ 245.—Costume for child of 5. 3d. 

„ 308.—Little Girl’s Sailer Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—Tbe Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 311. —The Madeline Poletot for a girl of eight 31 
„ 313.—Tbe Camille Cloak for n girl of ten. 3d * 

,» 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3*1. 
i, 341.—3 he Gervnise Palet»t for Girt of 9d. 3d. 

„ 643.—The Germniue Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a.— Tbe Adelina Ulster for G*rl of 13. 3d. 

i, 33b. — Baby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

,. 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—Tbe same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 ©r 10 years. 6d. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor's Snit, nge 7 to 8. fid. 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, are 10 toll. 6d. 

J 9.— Tbe Isabel outdoor Jacket, double breasted, 
for a young lady of 12 to 14. 

J11.—Tbe Helena outdoor Jacket for a little girl of 
5 or 6, Single breasted style with long skirt. 

J 12.—Tbe same kind of outdoor Jacket for a girl of 
8or D. 

J 13.—Princesso Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14,—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211, 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES—Continue . 

J10*—Princess Polounise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 17.—Single-breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 12 to 13. 

J 18.—Single breasted Ulster with cape for a little 
girl of 8 to 10 years. 

J 19.—Single-breasted Ulster with capo for little girl 
of 5 or 6 years. 

J 23.—Priucesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6d. 

J 25.—Piincesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Cheat 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—Tbe Olga Demi - saison Paletot. Single* 

„ _ breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

J 27.—Tbe Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 

, J!”* 40 Meck » for a F irl ot 10 14. 

J 30.—Tbe Fernando Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
J 31.—Tbe Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7, 

J 32.— Tbe Cccilo Visile for a girl of 10. 

J 33.—Mother Hubbard Mantle fora girl 11 or 12, 6d. 

J 34.—Girl’s Paletot, S.B., age 14. 6d. 

ii J 36.—Tbe Susanne Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

,i J 37.—Tbe Butt* rfly Costume for child of 3. 3d. 

„ J 38.—Tbe Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

,, J 39.—Costume for girl of 12. 6d. 

„ J 40.—Tbo^Bergerette Morning Frock for child of 

„ J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 
i* J 42.—Tke Henrietta Toilette for child of four, 3d. 

„ J 43.—Tbe Mignonue Promenade Toilette for girl 
of 6. 3d. 

,, J 44.—Tbe Eva Costume for a girl of 10. 3J. 
n J 45.—Tho Feauvette Frock for a g»rl of 8. 3d, 

„ 337.—Princcsse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

,, 337a.— Robe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 487.—Winter Paletot, for a little Giil of 4 or 5,3d. 

,, 769a. —Newmarket or Redingote Ulster, with seam at 
waist for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 

,, 376.—The Fanny Costume for child of eight, 
it 377.—Tbe Adtle Costume for girl from 12 to 16. 61. 

,, 378.—Tbe Clara Costume. Draped polonaise with 
cape, for girl from 14 to 16. 6d. 

,. 379.—The Pursy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—Tbe Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. 6d. 
ii 340—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 389.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of 11 or 12. 6d. 

„ 391.—Same as 379. 

„ 393.—The Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fonrtoeu to sixteen, fid. 

i, 413 a.—T he Mattie Costume for a Child of 4 to 6. 3d. 
i» 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
A gilet. fid. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERNS 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

fin thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S A GIRLS’ sizes Sd.encJt. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20J, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6 j ehest 24, age 8; chost 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 281, afifo 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or mav be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6d., 

LADIES’ SIZES, id. each. 

Chest Measures,—311, 83, 341, 86, 371, 39f, 
41, 421. Or may be had In brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


%• This list is added to every month / for particulars of 
which see succeeding numbers of the Uagasine. 

*% Patterns are withdrawn from this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

*** These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , measur¬ 
es 34f inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the size , will oe 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing post ago 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Deyerb A Co., 
1, Kelso Plaoe, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering 1 a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be speoifled. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE’S RABBIT, & MOTHER’S DARLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 9| by 71 inches, suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain* The pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Devore 
& Co., l, Kelso Place, Kensington W. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 


DE VERB’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

OP 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER- 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size ef 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 
FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which mnst be forwarded to Louis Derere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 
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An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devcre 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


1 vol. cloth 8vo., 5s. Cheap Popular Edition , Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

Br Harriett Stockall. 


There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall's verses ."—Saturday Review. 

“ These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse."— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness ."—The Queen. 

** Many of tho nieces liave appeared in * All the 
lear Round,* and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings ot religion and loyalty ."—The Graphic. 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy ."—Malvern Newt, 

“ Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive."— illus¬ 
trated London Nacs. 

“There arc everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and n healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume .”—West London Observer. 

" Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
painter: indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subjeot. There is scarcely a phase or 
ail incident of life into which her penetrating siyiu- 
pathctic song docs not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation." 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.”— Keblc's Gazette. 

“ Wo can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.’’— 
Kensington News. 

“A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity. and 
pathos,"—Note* gf the World , 
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REVERSE VIEWS (BE EEATES l, % 3, & 4. 


Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price /row 3(£. io 9d each. 
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Septemb&r , 1882. 



Plo*5. 
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No. 41 .—Back and Front. 


No. 40 .—Front and Back 


-Front and Back, 


Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price 6d. to 9 d, each. 


September, 1862. 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

The never-ending flight of Time has again 
brought us round to the season of early autumn, 
and our fair readers will perceive that our 
plates for this month have been prepared with 
a view to represent the newest forms of making 
up the various warmer materials which the 
oooler days will shortly require. 

There is not much in textures absolutely new, 
manufacturers seem rather to have devoted 
their energies to improving and perfecting the 
materials already in use, rather than to the 
invention of new fabrics; and the result is that 
the new woollens, alpacas, serges, cloths, velvets, 
and velveteens, to say nothing of such richer 
textures as brocades, satins, Ac., Ac., are now 
being sold in all the most exquisite shades, and 
with the finest possible finish. Plaids and 
checks, large and small, will be very fashion¬ 
able, both as complete costumes like figs. 34, 
36, and 39, or mixed with plain material like 33. 
Stripes are also becoming more worn, and, if 
carefully selected to suit the figure, having an 
eye to relative breadths and heights, there is 
nothing more becoming than a striped dress. 

Moire is still used, so is brocade, but more 
sparingly than during last season. Satin and 
striped velvet are also very fashionable: an 
admirable way of blending the two charming 
fabrics is shown on fig. 32, the original model 
of which was designed for a very illustrious 
lady. 

Skirts are still worn short, and will continue 
to be so during the winter; a truly convenient 
fashion, and one which fair denizens of our 
muddy island will, we think, be slow to abandon. 
The front and sides of skirts still remain per¬ 
fectly plain, but thero is a little added fulness 
in the back breadth to accommodate the fashion¬ 
able tournure , which is often a separate gar¬ 
ment, though the same effect can be produced 
by introducing steels into the dress itself, a9 


described in our last month’s number, a plan 
which many ladies prefer to adopt, as being 
lighter and much more comfortable. 

The pointed form of bodice remains very 
fashionable, and we give the newest variety of 
this favorite style full-sized with our present 
number. There are, however, many charming 
forms of the corsage a basques in favor, the 
newest style of which will be found on our 
plates. 

There is at present little change in the form 
of mantles, those purchased for the spring now 
doing duty for early autumn; but in our pre¬ 
sent number we give several styles which may 
be safely taken as indicative of the modes which 
will prevail during the coming season. 

Just as the back breadths of dresses require 
enlarging, so is it found necessary to give more 
room to mantles in the same way. This may 
be done either by the introduction of plisses , as 
shown on C 9 and C 12, or by simply leaving 
an opening in the back seam through which the 
drapery of the dress appears. Some mantles 
of the newest cut, however, have a separate 
drapery or bouffant of their own, but these will 
of course be worn only over the plainer make 
of skirt. All autumn mantles are abundantly 
trimmed with lace, except of course the cloth 
garments, which require a heavier garniture, 
such as velvet, plush, or moire. 

Our half-yearly mantle plate will be issued 
as usual with our October number, and for it 
,we are preparing the newest and most recherche 
styles. Our kind friends are earnestly requested 
to send in their orders early , as a very large 
demand is anticipated. 

As during the month of September almost 
everyone is either at the seaside or in the 
country, much simpler forms of millinery are 
in vogue than those required for town wear. 
Large hats of coarse straw, simply trimmed 
with lace and flowers, or feathers for more care* 
monious occasions, are mostly worn, bonnets 
being rarely seen at the m -aside. For bonnets, 
however, the Langtry remains the favorite; but 
this will probably be deposed when London 



THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


becomes herself again, since its simplicity and 
cheapness have tended to render this charming 
style of head-gear rather common. 

Lace is still used in great profusion, both for 
millinery and dressmaking purposes; the favor¬ 
ite make is perhaps the Spanish, now sold in 
all colors, and the various imitations of English 
and foreign thread. Cream, ecru , and white 
are much worn, and also the rather dingy- 
looking ficelle; and black lace, somewhat dis¬ 
carded during the gay months of the year, is in 
greater request now that autumn draws near. 
The little ornamental pins with gold, silver, or 
pearl heads are still fashionable, and, since they 
are useful as well as pretty, are likely to remain 
so for some time to come. 

We hope our fair subscribers will be pleased 
with the special steol plate for Juvenile toilettes 
which we issue with the present number. The 
styles this season are chosen for somewhat 
older girls than usual, as we find them more in 
request than the very tiny toilettes, and more¬ 
over, dresses for very young children are more 
often included in our woodcuts than for older 
girls. We believe that mothers and all who 
have to provide dresses for girls, will find our 
plates and patterns for September a great help 
to them; indeed it was with this hope that the 
special plates were designed. It will be seen 
that the styles are all simple, such as can easily 
be made at home if necessary, and will look 
equally well in rich or in cheaper materials, if 
well made in both cases. The newest forms of 
children’s hats will be found on the Juvenile 
Plates. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain, Paris > 
August 26th, 1882. 

M& Ch^re Ami©, 

To a chronicler of fashion, this month offers 
very little to say, July and August being dead months 
for fashions in Paris. I will, however, tell you of 
some novelties that are to come. You all know, my 
fair readers, what colors are fashionable, and what 
hats are worn, but what you do not know is—what is 
going to be fashionable this winter? To please you, 
I will slightly raise the veil which still covers all the 
novelties that are being prepared by our large houses. 

Plain materials of one tint are being selected for 
making costumes; everywhere brandebourgs and 
olivets, braid, cord, and tassels are used for trimming 
dresses, mantles, hats and muffs. 

War being so much talked about by fathers, hus- 
bands, and brothers, ladies wish to appear martial 
also : that is a hv they look to our soldiers’ costumes 
for ideas, and thus some of the jackets for this 
winter are exactly like the coats of our Hussars, some 
like our Chasseurs : in fact, the costume of the 
Artillery is being the de mire where our cos¬ 

tumiers look for ideas at the present time. 

Hats will be of felt; very supple and flexible, 
ornamented with velvet, feathers, and cords ; bonnets 
will partake more of the capeline style, or granny 



shape. The Kate Greenaway forms, made of the 
same material as the dress, and gathered on whale¬ 
bone, are being prepared in large quantities. 

The summer having .been so Daa, dressmakers are 
preparing for a similar winter. Dresses are made 
narrow m the skirt, and very short, so as to show 
the foot well; the trimming is A la Russe, that is, 
much fur is used with brandebourgs and olivets; the 
sleeves will still be short, worn with long chamois 
gloves, with a manchette of fur round the wrist. 
Young ladies, if you have in your drawers or ward¬ 
robes some old veils of your grandmothers’, heed 
what I say: look them up attentively, mend them 
carefully, and keep them ready, for with the Green¬ 
away bonnets will also be worn the grandmother’s 
veils, and those of Chantilly and Brussels lace will 
oert&inly be sought after, and highly prized. 

Crinolettes will not do discarded during this 
coming season, for with the heavily-trimmed cos¬ 
tumes they are really required, and help any toilette 
to appear to greater advantage. A well-shaped crino- 
lette also hides many defects, and gives the woman 
a certain style, which is always very becoming when 
it is not exaggerated. 

COMTE88* D* B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies qf medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34} inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams kbbd bot be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken bv the binders to ensure 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
tip in it. JJ at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt cf a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1. Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE WESTMINSTER POINTED CORSAGE. (89) 

The pattern which we have chosen this month to 
present to our fair friends, is that of the remarkably 
new and elegant pointed corsage which is shown on 
the second figure of our first plate. The pattern, 
which is given full-sized, consists of four pieces, viz., 
front, back, sidepiece of back, and sleeve. The front 
is marked by rows of pricking, to indicate where the 
fulness must be taken out for front pleats and under 
the arm, and the side point of front is similarly pricked 
to mark where the end is to be gathered together, as 
shown in the engraving. The back and sidepiece of 
back are put together, and joined to the front in the 
usual way. The underside of sleeve is also indicated 
by rows of pricking. This elegant form of corsage 
may be made up in any material, either ike same as 
the dress, or in satin, brochi , velvet, or moiri of a 
contrasting color. The make is so simple, and the 
cut and form so stylish, that the most inexperienced 
person could make it up to look well, by using only 
the most ordinary care in execution. 


gesmjjtioit 

<©f % plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses , Cosaques , 
Pelisses, Sfc., oil these Plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d. to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 
The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
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of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

*#* The Reverse Views of aU the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3 and 4 trill be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIRST. 

Fig. 1.—(28).—The Montresor Promenade Costume 
of brown alpaca. The polonaise is cnt en princesse ; 
the front is well draped and gathered np at sides, and 
the back is allowed to drape itself on a deep pleated 
underskirt, edged by two small plissis. Will require 
14 yds. material and 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(29).—The Westminster Visiting Costume 
of chocolate velvet and alpaca. The cuirasse body is 
cut en points back and front, with longer points at 
sides gathered in by a bow. The overskirt is draped 
diagonally, and looped up by bows; it is well bouffant 
at back over a skirt made of velvet bouillonnis and 
alpaca plissis. Will require to make, 9 yds. velvet; 
7 yds. alpaca; 18 buttons; 6 yds. narrow ribbon. 
(We give the pattern of Corsage full-sized with our pre¬ 
sent No.) 

Fig. 8.—(30).—The Clementine Reception Toilette 
of dark-green cashmere and moiri; the corsage polo¬ 
naise is cut like a matinsi, and trimmed with collar 
and cuffs which, with the bottom edge, are cut in 
battlement style: over the hips is brought a 
drapery, which forms a slight panier , and another 
drapery falls at back, well looped up over a skirt 
made of moiri and three plissis of cashmere. Will 
take to make, 9 yds. cashmere ; 4yds. moiri ; 18 but¬ 
tons. 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(J 55).—The Florence Jacket of drab cloth, 
trimmed with brown velvet; made single-breasted, 
with pleats at back and double collar. It is for a 
young lady of 14 or 15. Will require 2 yds. material; 
i yd. velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(J 56).—The Marie Costume of sage green 
alpaoa; the polonaise is cut en princesse , trimmed 
with folds, the panier is edged with embroidery; the 
back is gracefully draped on a plissi skirt, edged with 
lace and plisse flounces. It is for a girl of 11, and 
will take 9 yds. material; 6 yds. embroidery; 12 
buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(J 57).—Young Lady’s Out-door Costume 
of brown cashmere, trimmed with satin. The cuirasse 
body is rounded back and front and is double-breasted, 
with revers , collar, and cuffs. The overskirt is ele¬ 
gantly draped back and front, and trimmed with a 
wide sash; the underskirt consists of wide pleats. 
It is suited for a young lady of 15 or 16. Quantities 
required: 12 yds. material; 4 yds. satin for sash; 
4 yd. for collar and cuffs; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(J 58).—The Ottoline Costume, made of 
mauve alpaca, or cashmere, trimmed with velvet; the 
body is ornamented in front with revers and gilet of 
velvet: at back a fan-shaped plissi is let in at the 
middle seam. The overskirt is well draped back and 
front on a plissi and bouillonni skirt, trimmed at 
sides by a band of velvet. Will require to make, 11 
yds. material and 2 yds. velvet for a girl of 13. 

Fig. 5.—(J 59).—The Robinette Cloak for a girl 
of 9: it is of brown cloth, trimmed with brown 
plush or velvet. It is double-breasted, and has a 
small cape and collar. It will take 2 yds. material; 
1 yd. plush or velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(J CO).—The Claribel Ulster, with pleated 
cape and pleated body, fastened by a band; the skirt 
opens diagonally. This is a very elegant and becom¬ 
ing garment for a young lady of 15 or 16. Will require 
3} yds. material and 5 large buttons. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 

*# # This plate is headed by three Hat8. 

The first is made of blue straw, trimmed with a 
feather and satin of the same color. 

The second is of grey straw, trimmed with red satin 
and black lace ; the feather is grey, and the trimming 
of the brim is red Batin. 

The third is of white chip, trimmed with claret- 
colored ribbon and yellow flowers. 

Fig. 1.—(31).—The Malta Morning Costume of grey 
alpaca. The jacket is pleated at back and bouillonni 
in front of neck, and is fastened at one side. The 
overskirt is draped shawl fashion in front, and well 
looped up behind over an underskirt made of numerous 
plissis. Will require 14 yds. alpaca. 

Fig. 2.—(32).—The Sophie Visiting Costume of 
black velvet and satin; the body is made of satin, 
edged with three plissis of the same; the sleeves and 
trimmings of the body are of velvet. The skirt con¬ 
sists of a flat velvet tablier, edged with satin plissis. 
The back is gathered to form pouff, and is trimmed 
with plissis and a largo bow. Quantities required: 

10 yds. satin; 4 yds. velvet; 3 yds. ribbon for bow; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(33).—The Biarritz Promenade Costume of 
brown cashmere and Scotch plaid. The body is made 
en cuirasse in front and bouffant at back; the cape 
con either bo worn with or without the hood (shown 
in the back view, and which is useful for travelling). 
The skirt is composed of folds and draperies of cash- 
mere, falling gracefully over plissis of plaid. Will 
take 11 yds. cashmere and 5 yds. plaid. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

*#* This plate is headed by three elegant fichus. 

The first is made of blue embroidered satin, lined 
with white surah. 

Tho second is of Indian muslin bouillonni , lace in¬ 
sertions, and ribbon bows. 

The third is made of embroidery, trimmed with a 
jabot of crkpe lisse and ribbon. 

Fig. 1.—(34).—The Rosslyn Afternoon Toilette 
made of fancy material and black satin. The body 
is made with a pleated gilet, crossed by bands, and 
trimmed with buttons; it is draped panier style at 
sides, and is plain at back. The skirt Is made with a 
tablier, well draped in folds at right side by a bow. 
The back is draped on an underskirt composed of 
numerous flounces, and a bouillonni of satin. Will 
require 14 yds. material; 2 yds. satin; 18 buttons; 

11 yds. ribbon for bows. 

Fig. 2.—(35).—The Chesham Promenade Costume 
of black cashmere and moiri; the cuirasse body is 
made round in front, trimmed with bands of moiri ; 
the back is bouffant. The overskirt opens in front 
on an underskirt made with wide bands of moiri and 
plissis of cashmere. It is draped panier style at 
sides, and well caught up at back. Will require to 
make 12 yds. cashmere ; 3£ yds. moire. 

Fig.3.—(36).—The Cliveden Ulster madeof Cheviot, 
with wide gathered sleeves; pointed cape, and trimmed 
at neck by a wide and long ribbon bow. It is 
ornamented by cord and tassels. Will take 3fc yds. 
Cheviot; 24 buttons; 3fc yds. cord, and 4 tassels. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4 
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PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(C 9).—Long Pelisse Cloak made of bro¬ 
cade, trimmed with lace and passementerie. The front 
is single-breasted, with short wide sleeves. The back 
is bouffant, and pleated down to the bottom. Will 
require 6 yds. brocade; 18 yds. lace; 5 yds. passe¬ 
menterie. 

Fig. 2.—(C 10.—Visite Mantle of black shuddas, 
trimmed with passementerie and Spanish blonde; a 
large mcir4 bow trims the back. Will require 2k yds. 
shuddas; 18 yds. lace ; 5 yds. passementerie ; 3 yds. 
moiri ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(J 61).—The Maggie Costume for a girl of 
11. This dress is made of serge; the body is made 
en blouse , pleated front and back with a wide sailor's 
collar. The overskirt is gathered in the middle of 
front, and well draped at back over a pleated under¬ 
skirt ; the whole is trimmed with narrow braid. Will 
require 10 yds. material; 24 yds. braid; 12 buttons; 
2| yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(J 62).—The Gertie Cheviot Costume for a 
girl of eleven. The polonaise body is trimmed with 
a gilet of satin and draperies, gathered in the middle 
of front, forming paniers on the hips, and well bouf¬ 
fant at back. The underskirt is made of wide box 
pleats. Will require to make 10 yds. material; i yd. 
satin for gilet ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(J 63).—The Myra Jacket for a girl of 12 
of black cloth or cashmere : it is double-breasted in 
front, and pleated at back. Will require 2 yds. 
double width cashmire ; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(J 64).—The Lily Alpaca Costume for a 
girl of 8. The body is slightly pointed in front, 
trimmed with lace and a wide collar; the overskirt 
is draped something in the laveuse style in front, and 
well bouffant at back over an underskirt made of 
lissSs. Will take 9 yds. material; 8 yds. lace; 12 
uttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(C 11).—Mantilla of black cashmere, trim¬ 
med with passementerie and lace. Will require 2£ yds. 
cashmere ; 8 yds. passementerie ; 16 yds. lace. 

Fig. 2.—(C 12).—The Phyllis Tight-fitting Jacket 
of Cheviot. It may be made double or single breasted, 
and is trimmed with a collar and revere. It will take 
2k yds. material and 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(C 11).—Visite Mantle of black shuddas, 
trimmed with lace, passementerie , and ribbons. Will 
require 3 yds. shuddas; 20 yds. lace; 6 yds. passe - 
menterie ; 3 yds. narrow ribbon; 2 yds. wide ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—(37).—The Bedford Promenade Costume of 
blue zephyr, with collar and waistband of darker 
material; the body is made en blouse , pleated front 
and back, and drawn in at the waist by a band 
fastened at the back by a large bow. The overskirt 
is gathered in the front, elegantly draped at sides, and 
well caught up at the back over a bouillonni and plissi 
underskirt. Will take 12 yds. zephyr; lk yds. dark 
material for band and collar ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(38).—The Lisbon Washing Dress of spotted 
material, made with body pointed back and front; the 
draperies cross one another in front and are well 
bouffant at back, over an underskirt composed of 
numerous flounces ; the whole is edged with narrow 
embroidery. Will require to make 12 yds. material; 
36 yds. embroidery ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(39).—The Torquay Promenade Costume of 
grey alpaca. The jacket body is trimmed with revere 
of black velvet, and is made single-breasted. The 
overskirt is elegautly pleated and gathered at sides, 
and well draped at back on a long pleated underskirt. 
Will require 12 yds. alpaca; k yd* velvet; 12 buttons. 



PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.—(40).—The Athols Visiting Costume of black 
silk, trimmed with satin and embroidery. The polo¬ 
naise opens in front with revere of satin and embroi¬ 
dery ; three folds of satin form the panier: the back 
falls gracefully over an underskirt made of wide pleats 
edged with a plissS. Will take 16 yds. black silk; 3 
yds. black satin; 2k yds. embroidery; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(41).—The Aldershot Morning Costume; 
the body of dark-green cloth is embroidered and trim¬ 
med with brandeoourgs , and is worn over a skirt of 
fancy material, having an overskirt well draped on a 
wide-pleated skirt. Will require 2k yds. cloth; 3 yds. 
oord for jacket; 10 yds. material for skirt. 

Fig. 3.—(42).—The Montrose Black Cashmere Cos¬ 
tume, trimmed with satin ; the polonaise is double- 
breasted, falls straight back and front, and is trimmed 
with double rever8, wide collar and cuffs, and a large 
sash of satin. The underskirt is arranged in wide 
pleats. Will require 14 yds. material; 4 yds. satin ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(43).—The Moscow Afternoon Walking 
Toilette. Hussar jacket of gros bleu cloth, trimmed 
all round with fur, and embroidered with wide braid; 
the front is trimmed with brandebourgs. The skirt 
is of black satin, made with wide box pleats, ending in a 
coquille and edged with a plissS; the overskirt is well 
draped at side by a bow, and bouffant at back. Will 
require 2k yds. cloth; 3 yds. cord; 4k yds. fur for 
jacket: and for skirt, 10 yds. satin, and 2 yds. ribbon 
for bow. 


VOWED AT A 6RAVE. 


A STORY OP TO-DAY. 
Bx G. Ewakt Fleming. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

HUMBLING MBS. HAMILTON. 

0 sleep visited the eyes of Sir 
Robert Dangerfield that night, 
though he retired at once to his 
chamber when he returned to the 
Chase from the grave of his wife. 

Hour after hour went on, marked 
by the silver chime of various 
clocks in the house, and the heavy clanging of 
the big bell which hung in the stable-tower, 
but through the silence of the night the be¬ 
reaved man sat locked in his room, and did not 
even seek the repose he so much needed. But 
though the vigil barred him from the blessed 
forgetfulness of sleep, a better thing was bom 
of it to him—calmness. 

The state of exaltation and excitement into 
which his interview with Harry Guest had 
thrown him, and under the influence of which 
he had vowed the vow at Alice’s grave, gradu¬ 
ally passed from him, and he began to look at 
his life—his now broken and purposeless life— 
by the colder light of fact and experience. 

The wrong that bad been done to him was a 
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terrible one, for it robbed him of the only 
comfort which had remained to him when 
Alice went, namely, the belief that she had 
loved him, and that of her own choice she had 
become his wife. 

In the first bitter moments of his loss, even 
when the fact that she 'was dead was broken to 
him, this thought had power to comfort, to 
enable him to bear his trouble like a man who, 
if he was heavily smitten, had been, also, 
mightily blessed. 

“ She loved me,” he had thought, “ she has 
but gone before, to wait till I come, and we 
shall hear the 4 unexpressive nuptial song* 
together for ever and ever.*’ 

He had laid this thought to his heart, and it 
had deeply comforted him, even when grief 
was freshest, and the shock most stunning: 
but now it seemed that his affliction was to be 
robbed of this sorrowful balm, this one re* 
deeming grace. 

She had never been his. There was the 
sting. Ho had fondly believed in her maidenly 
love; he had thought better of himself since 
he had deemed that the power to win this sweet 
woman had been his. 

Shyly, he knew, she had given herself to 
him, and he had lovod her immeasurably better 
for the womanly reticence which, as he thought, 
modestly guarded her heart’s treasure, even 
when she became his wife, but shyly as she had 
come to him, he had believed that she came 
willingly; that there was a depth in her charac* 
ter which had caused her to pass by younger, 
brighter men, and find her fitting mate in one 
of graver purposes, and older years. 

But now that comfort was gone, and in the 
dead hours of the night Robert Dangerfield 
faced his trouble. 

She had never been his! The heart that 
for one brief week of wedded life had beaten 
feebly by his own, was never, never for one 
moment, his: the wife whom his household 
had welcomed with smiling cheer and sweet* 
est blossoms was their mistress, indeed—Lady 
Dangerfield—a woman on whom the honors of 
wealth and title might have sat well in the 
years to come when time had killed her sorrow, 
but she was never wife of his. 

When time had killed her sorrow—ah! if that 
time had ever come, might he then have won 
her heart P Vain speculation! idle surmise I 
aye, worse than idle now, since the sorrow 
which Time might have had power to kill had 
killed her. 

The unhappy man rose from his scat and 
paced the silent chamber in the dead of tlio 
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night. He was a man of the finest honor, and 
the thought that he had unwittingly wedded 
the plighted wife of another man was almost as 
terrible to him as if he had married a woman 
with a living husband. 

Remember, his life had not been the life of 
cities ; he had not breathed the air of modern 
society, with its fast and loose notions of honor, 
its tottering standard of morality; his youth 
had been spent in study, in the hard work of 
science: work which demauds from its doer a 
single heart, healthy mind, unbiassed judgment, 
and the highest forms of self-denial. 

It was no sybarite who loved and wooed 
Alioe Liddell, but a man to whom pleasure of 
the world, even in its purest sense, had been 
a lifelong stranger; a man who had been ac* 
customed by habit to rate himself below his 
real mark; to think humbly of himself and 
his belongings ; above all, a man who, until ho 
saw this one woman, had never known real 
love. 

All these things passed through his mind as 
he mused that night, and his reverie brought 
him, at length, the calmness he so much 
needed. 

In a quieter frame of mind he took from his 
desk a portrait of his wife. It was a small 
copy of the cabinet picture which he had first 
seen in the Vicar’s study, and had been given 
to him by Alice during the early days of their 
short courtship. 

He looked at it long and earnestly. 

Yes, there was the pleading look of pain 
which he had never marked on the living face, 
which indeed he had never seen in the picture 
till now, though he had always thought the 
expression sad. Ah! if he had but known! 
If on any day of those brief weeks during 
which he had been as her shadow, those happy 
times when he paid her suit and service, if she 
had but sighed so that he might have asked 
what troubled her, perhaps he would have won 
from her the sad story, and all might have 
been well. 

Aye, well! well for all, since her happiness 
was dearer to him than his own. 

His was not a selfish soul, and I do truly 
assert that he would have put her hand into 
tho hand of her young lover, and have stood 
their leal friend before all the world. 

All men do not measure love in the same 
way; nor all women either. 

One man will choose that the grave should 
bo the maniage-bed of the woman he himself 
has chosen, rather than let the arms of a rival 
close round her; but another, loving to the full 
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as deeply, will drop her hand and stand aside, 
and say, " Be happy in thine own way; if not 
with me, then with him, and God bless both/ 9 

I do not judge—I—which love is the better, 
but Bobert Dangerfield was the latter man. 

His soul was clean from the soil of selfish- 
ness, and in his great woe he cried out upon 
his own blindness, on the foolishness which 
had holden his eyes, that he hod not seen his 
darling’s sorrow in time to save her. 

But since that was too late, what remained P 

His vow at her grave; the vow to help and 
protect the man she had loved. That vow was 
wrung from his suffering heart in a supreme 
moment of anguish and remorse, but in the 
calm which succeeded, in the hush of spirit 
which came upon him in the solemn night- 
season, Robert Dangerfield ratified that vow. 

The future of the man whom Alice had loved 
should be his care; a legacy precious and 
sacred from his beloved dead. 

He kissed the picture of his wife, and re¬ 
peated the words of his promise. 

I hen ho turned his thoughts to some practi¬ 
cal means of carrying out his resolve. 

First of all, he meant to see Mrs. Hamilton, 
to find out what influence had been brought to 
bear upon Alice to induce her to accept him as 
her husband. 

This he determined to do early in the morn¬ 
ing. 

The grey dawn had broken in the east, and 
the household was astir when ho arrived at this 
resolution, and his musings wore presently in¬ 
terrupted by the movements of his man in the 
adjoining dressing-room, into which he pre¬ 
sently passed to refresh himself with a bath 
after his sorrowful vigil. Soon after ten o’clock 
he presented himself at the Vicarage, and 
meeting Mrs. Hamilton in the hall, he craved 
an immediate interview with her. 

Her face became very pale as she met his 
grave look, and her heart sank with a presenti¬ 
ment of evil. 

She assented at once to his request, and they 
entered the drawing-room together. 

For some unknown reason she shrank from 
asking him into her own sitting-room; perhaps 
she remembered how she hod spoken to Alice 
in that chamber, how ruthlessly she crushed 
down the young girl’s bright love-dream 
among its prim surroundings. Let that be as 
it would, she now entered the drawing-room, 
and Sir Robert, following, carefully closed the 
door after him. They advauced to the further 
end of the apartment, and seated themselves 
near the pretty bay window. 
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Sir Robert Dangerfield was no waster of 
words, and he began the subject of his visit at 
once by saying— 

“ Mrs. Hamilton, what do you know of Harry 
Guest P” 

“ Of Harry Guest P 99 she faltered, not pre¬ 
pared for the suddenness of the attack, though 
she had guessed it to be imminent. 

“ Yes, you know him well, I believe. 99 

"Oh no, not well,” she replied, quickly, be¬ 
ginning to recover herself, " certainly not well 
He was for some time a member of my choir— 
a very useful member, too—and I know him to 
be a respectable young man—a very superior 
young man.” 

“ And what more P 99 

“ I knew that he was with Mr. Marston, the 
lawyer—your agent, Sir Robert, by the way, 
and—and that was all.” 

“ Then you did not know that he was Alice’s 
lover ? 99 

He forced her by the power of his gaze to 
look into his eyes, and their earnest scrutiny 
caused the words of denial to die upon her 
tongue. 

" I knew something of it,” she faltered. 

" But did you know that they were promised 
to each other: that they had agreed, loving 
each other dearly, to wait for better times, and 
that when fortune came to him they meant to 
marry. Did you know this P 99 

Mrs. Hamilton was silent. 

" Mrs. Hamilton,” went on the grave, severe 
voice, “I was the husband of Alice Liddell. 
I havo a right to know what I ask.” 

" But,” she stammered,” how did you hear 
of it at all P Who told you anything of Harry 
Guest, or his love for Alice P ” 

“ Ah,” he responded, with exceeding bitter¬ 
ness of tone; “ you allow that there was love, 
then.” 

Again she was silent. 

“ I will tell you how I learnt it,” he went on, 
“ last night I went for comfort to the only 
place where, on God’s wide earth, I might look 
to find it—to the grave of my young wife. 
What do you think I saw there? 99 

Her pale lips parted as if to reply, but no 
sound issued from them. 

“ Do you think I found the comfort I sought P 
No, it was not there, it is not anywhere for 
me. But this I found: that where I thought 
that I alone had the right to weep, another 
came with an earlier claim than mine. I speak 
of Harry Guest.” 

“ Is he here P 99 she cried, in sadden terror. 
Has he returned ? 99 
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" Yos,” replied Sir Robert, " It may be that 
he will have a question to ask of some of yon, 
but first of all let me speak.” 

“ I do not know what you mean,” she cried, 
her voice breaking in tears; “ you speak as if 
you thought me to blame.” 

“ Whether you are to blame or not rests on 
your truthful answer to one question. Do you 
remember that before I spoke to Alioe or to 
her father, I asked you if there had been 
another lover P ” 

“ You asked if there was another lover,” she 
put in timidly, ashamed of the paltry subter¬ 
fuge. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield did not heed the 
interruption. 

" Do you remember it P ” he repeated. 

“Ido.” 

“ And you assured me there was not.” 

“ Neither was there—then.” 

“ But you knew there had been P ” 

In that moment, hanging on her reply, came 
one of the strongest temptations Mrs. Hamil¬ 
ton had ever known. 

She dreaded Harry Guest’s anger. Sir 
Robert’s just blame and resentment, and, more 
than all, her brother’s certain wrath if the 
truth became known to him. With the light¬ 
ning speed of thought she weighed the matter 
in her mind. 

If she lied now, and said she knew nothing 
for certain of Alice’s young lover, who should 
gainsay her P 

Harry Guest, she knew, had gone away in 
ignorance of her knowledge; the Vicar was 
unaware of the whole matter, and Sir Robert 
could only know what she chose to tell him. 

The only lips which could bear witness 
against her were closed for ever. The dead 
girl ’in her grave was the only one who had 
known the whole truth. 

Should she humble herself to the dust before 
Sir Robert Dangerfield, and before those to 
whom, in his just anger, he should choose to 
reveal the story ? 

A few calm words of denial, a softly-uttered 
regret that her dear girl should have kept the 
fatal secret of her love, and suffered it to eat 
away her life: a few of the tears shed which 
were even now filling her eyes, and all would 
be over. 

No one would blame her; the worst any one 
of them could say would be that she ought to 
have watched poor Alice more closely. 

It must seem as though Mrs. Hamilton made 
a long pause before she replied to Sir Robert’s 
question, but the pause was filled and length¬ 


ened by the hasty opening of the drawing-room 1 
door, and the partial entrance of Christina. 

Seeing her aunt engaged in serious conver- ! 
sation with Sir Robert Dangerfield, she left the 
room again without speaking, but .the sight of 
her face recalled that of her sister to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and the remembrance of her treachery 
to the poor lost one smote her breast with a 
bitter pang, and a desire to atone came into 
her heart, conquering the temptation to be 
treacherous to her memory. 

Sir Robert repeated the question when the 
door was again closed. 

“ But there hod been; you knew there had 
been P ” 

“ Yes,” she said, speaking briefly the truth. 

He turned away from her, and covered his 
face. 

“ And you let me marry her, believing that 
her heart was mine, or, if not yet quite mine, 
it was still mine to win. Oh, what had I done 
to you, how had I harmed you, that you should 
wrong me thus P ” 

“ I did not think to wrong you,” she stam¬ 
mered, “ you wished Alice to become your wife.” 

“ My wife,” he cried, passionately, “ yes, that 
is what I did wish. I wanted her for my wife, 
for my mate, my companion, my better, dearer 
self, and you drove her to me like a chained 
captive, bound and dumb. Did I ask you for 
a slave P did I come to you to buy a wifeP 
Oh, woman,do you know what you have done? ” 

He turned away with an exceeding bitter 
cry, and throwing himself down on the broad 
window seat, hid his face in his hands. 

Seeing his great grief, and thinking of the 
new-made grave in the churchyard, the full 
depth of the wrong she hod committed came 
home to Mrs. Hamilton, and bowed her heart, 
as it were, to the ground with shameful sorrow, 
and late, unavailing remorse, but bitterly as 
she felt her position, keenly as the scorn of 
the man before her touched her proud spirit, 
she did not regret that she had spoken the 
truth at last. 

It was all she could do, a late and useless 
attempt at atonement, merely that her heart 
failed her, and refused to her lips the power to 
lie again concerning dead Alice Dangerfield. 

A few minutes passed in silence, and then Sir 
Robert rose. 

He still kept his hand across his eyes, and 
his voice was shaken with deep emotion as he 
spoke. 

“ I cannot say more, Mrs. Hamilton. No 
words of mine can express to you how desolate 
my life is.” 
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“ Forgive me,” she cried, in an agony of 
tears, 44 forgive me, Sir Robert, my heart seems 
breaking.” 

44 1 will forgive,” he said, sternly, 44 when I 
have repaired a part of your mistake.” 

44 And that,” said a voice at the door, 44 will 
never be.” 

Sir Robert turned hastily round, and Mrs. 
Hamilton, uttering a faint cry, sank back into 
the chair from which she had risen. 

Harry Guest, pale as from a sleepless night, 
with heavy, tear-stained eyes, entered the room. 

Christina Liddell, who had evidently been 
trying to dissuade him, followed him timidly, 
with a look of astonishment and fear in her 
eyes. 

44 You here, Mr. Guest! ” said Sir Robert. 

44 Yes,” was the haughty reply, 44 1 am here 
to know the truth from those who should have 
guarded my darling for me, and who have let 
her slip out of life during my absenco.” 

44 Mr. Guest,” said Sir Robert Dangcrfield, a 
touch of dignity elevating his grief, 44 you and 
I discussed the heavy cause of our mutual 
sorrow last night, and agreed that all bitterness 
between us should cease, since neither of us 
could blame the other.” 

44 1 have no bitterness to you , Sir Robert 
Dangerfield,” replied the young man, hotly; 
44 at least,” he added, 44 1 strive to feel none 
against the man who won what I had lost.” 

44 Who unknowingly won,” said the baronet, 
sadly, 44 what both have now lost.” 

“Too true,” said Harry Guest. 44 1 have 
taken your hand, Sir Robert, across the grave 
of your dead wife, and Alice Liddell herself, if 
she stood here, would not be safer from bitter 
words of mine than you are, since I have done 
so. But,” he continued, 44 1 have words to 
speak to one here”—and he turned to Mrs. 
Hamilton— 44 which shall be spoken without 
stint now, though she might have refused to 
hear me before. Mrs. Hamilton, I speak to 
you.” 

The wretched woman turned yet paler, and 
rose trembling to her feet, holding out her 
hand as if to deprecate the torrent of angry 
words about to fall upon her from the stem 
lips of the man whose youth she blighted. 

But he was merciless: the sight of her 
weakness, of her utterly conquered state, bred 
no compassion in him, and he spoke the bitter- 
est of bitter words to her—words which even 
Sir Robert Dangerfield felt were heavy and 
hard. 

For a moment she stood facing him, dumb, 
white, and defenceless: then, with a cry, Chris* 


tina Liddell sprang to her aunt's side. 

She flung her strong young arm round the 
shrinking figure, and pressed it against her 
heart, while with one hand she smoothed bock 
the hair from a brow which was cold with fear. 

After one soothing word to Mrs. Hamilton, 
Christina Liddell turned like a tigress to the 
two men. 

44 Cowards! ” she cried, with flashing eyes: 
44 cowards, to attack a woman like this. I do 
not know what cause of complaint you have 
against my aunt, but you have brought in my 
sister's name. You loved her, you say, both 
of you, but do you think that she will re9t any 
better in her grave because you quarrel about 
her, and bring discord into this quiet house, 
where the sound of her voioe is hardly silent, 
and where the mouths that kissed her dead 
face are not yet still from their sobs ? Shame 
upon you both! Go, Mr. Guest, and you. Sir 
Robert, if you have wrongs to be righted, go 
to my father: go to a man, and do not trouble 
women in their first sorrow for the dead.” 

She was no longer a girl, but a woman, with 
full-grown, imperious will; and the two men, 
obeying her, bowed their heads, and left the 
room. 

(To be continued J 


A SUMMER MEMORY. 


We eat together on the hill, 

Beneath the evening eky. 

The low-hang clouds were grey and still. 
The wind rose like a sigh. 

A subtle perfume soft and sweet 
Abode on beds of thyme, 

And from the river at our feet 
Arose a restless chime. 

The steep hill-side was clothed with green. 
And tofts of yellow broom. 

With soarlet barberries between. 

Shone golden through the gloom. 

You read in mellow, measured tone. 

The tender words of one 
Who, tired of human praise, is gone 
To sing beyond the sun. 

I Bat and listened, thinking oft 
How good yon were, how true, 

Till something ip your accents soft 
Wpke ephoea that I knew. 

And backward o'er my longing heart 
Came memories of a time. 

When joy and hope tpok equal part 
In life’s enchanting rhyme. 
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Dim night came creeping from the wood, 
When we arose to go, 

And left the hill-side solitude. 

With thoughtful steps and slow. 

And through that quiet homeward walk 
Glad feelings came to me, 

Outspringing from our friendly talk, 

So innooent, so free. 

A sigh was mingled with the wind, 

What time wo stood to part: 

Oh! comrade of the poet-mind 
And gentle human heart; 

Though closer ties and duties fill 
Each life with separate ends, 

That quiet hour upon the hill 
Shall mind us we are friends. 

Harriett Stockall. 


€{re Court anb fiijjj} 

P ER Majesty the Queen, with H.R.H. Princess 
Beatrice, spent the greater part of the 
month at Osborne Houso, Isle of Wight, 
where Her Majesty has received a succession 
of illustrious visitors. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prinoe and Princess of 
Wales, with their family, were frequently at Osborne 
House during their stay on the Royal Yacht, and 
H.R.H. the Duchess of Connaught, with the infant 
Princess Margaret, has remained the guest of Her 
Majesty since the departure of the Duke to the seat 
of war in Egypt. 

The Duke and Duchess of Albany, and the Prin¬ 
cesses Sophie and Margaret of Germany, have been 
among the Queen’s visitors during the month. 

Her Majesty reoeived the Archduke and Arch¬ 
duchess Rainer, of Austria, to luncheon, at Osborne 
House, on August 12th. 

Cety wayo, the Zulu King, accompanied by his three 
chiefs, and by Mr. Dunn, his interpreter, was reoeived 
by Queen Victoria on August 14th. The Earl of 
Kimberley (Secretary of State for the Colonies) was 
present at the interview. Their Royal Highnesses 
Princess Beatrice and the Duchesses of Connaught 
and Albany were with Her Majesty in the Drawing 
Room during the reception. After the brief interview, 
luncheon was served for Cetywayo and the Zulu 
chiefs, after which the party left for London. 

The Court left for Balmoral on the 25th of August. 
Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prinoess of 
Wales reoeived Cetywayo at Marlborough House on 
Aug. 16, when the sable king presented the two young 
princes with Zulu walking sticks. The Prinoe and Prin¬ 
oess, with their family, are now on the continent, and 
the Prince is expected to pay a visit to Hombourg 
shortly. The carriages, horses, and servants used by 
Her Imperial Majesty the German Empress, have 
been left at the disposal of the illustrious visitor. 
Their Royal Highnesses will go afterwards to Aber- 
geldie with their family, which is now happily com¬ 
plete, owing to the safe return of the Princes Albert 
Victor and George of Wales, who have been absent 
in tbe Bacchante for nearly two years. 
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It is understood that Prinoe Albert Victor, the 
elder son of the Prince and Prinoess of Wales, will 
not again go to sea, but that a commission in the 
Norfolk Militia will be given to His Royal Highness. 

H R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh has joined the 
Duchess and family on the Continent. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of 
Albany are cruising in the paddle despatch vessel, 
Lively No. 2, in the Channel and along the French 
coast 

The Emperors of Germany and Austria have had 
their usual annual friendly meeting at Ischl; the town 
was en fete, and there were gala opera performances, 
Ac., to celebrate the event 

Her Imperial Majesty the Czarina of Russia, with 
her youthful family, is expected to pay a visit shortly 
to the Court of Denmark at Copenhagen, where the 
King and Queen of the Hellenes have boon staying. 

The King and Queen of Denmark, with the King 
of the Hellenes, reoeptly met the Prince and Prinoess 
of Wales at Wiesbaden. 

The Empress Eugenie, who is in rather delicate 
health, is at present at Arenenberg, Berne. 

The Crown Prince and Princess of Austria have 
been specially invited by the German Emperor to 
witness the Autumn Manoeuvres at Berlin, at which 
the Emperor William and the Crown Prinoe and 
Princess will also be present. 

The Duko and Duohess of Westminster, after a 
short stay at Eaton Hall, Cheshire, have goue to His 
Grace’s shooting box in Scotland. 

Lord Randolph Churchill has (juito recovered the 
effects of the operation which his medical advisers 
found it necessary for him to undergo. 

The Marquis and Marchioness of Hertford are in 
Switzerland. 

The Earl and Countess Cairns and Viscount Gar- 
moyle have left Cromwell House for his lordship’s 
shooting quarters near Crieff, Perthshire. 

The Earl and Countess of Dudley are staying at 
Aboyne Castle. 

The Right Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P., and party, are 
on board the yacht Pandora at Bergen. 



* # * AH communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, W. t and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

PROMENADE CONCERTS, COVENT OARDEN. 

These popular entertainments, which are again 
under the conduotorship of Mr. Gwyllym Crowe, 
have by no means lost their hold upon the public, to 
a large section of which they afford special delight; 
since the entertainment is good, and the cost of ad¬ 
mission very moderate. The freedom of the promenade 
is, moreover, a great attraction, and inclines many to 
go who would absent themselves entirely from a 
musical entertainment which must be sat through. 
The stage represents a Spanish market place, audthe 
adjacent Floral Hall, which can be used as an additi¬ 
onal promenade, is a great feature. A host of talent 
is engaged, numbering some of the best known names 
in the musioal profession, with the addition of an 
orchestra of one hundred performers, and the band 
of the Coldstream Guards. Mr. Carrodus is the 
leader, as he was last year. 

HER MAJESTT’S. 

This house is at present oocupied with Mr. Jay 
Rial’s American Company in Uncle Tom's Cabin, 
which is, taken as a whole, a very good performance, 
though of a highly sensational nature. All who love 
a really thrilling spectacle, full of "hair-breadth 
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scapes,” and with so oh adjuncts as slave driving, 
bloodhounds, Ac., should not fail to see Uncle Tome 
Cabin as represented at Her Majesty’s. 

DRURY LANE. 

Mr. Augustus Harris’s latest success, viz., the pro* 
duction or Pluck ; a Story of .£50,000, is thorough, and 
at the same time, thoroughly well deserved. The 
drama, which is from the facile pens of Messrs. A. 
Harris and Henry Pettitt, has a good, clear plot, told 
in terse, well-chosen dialogue, and is full of remark¬ 
able situations. The plot itself is, doubtless, by this 
time too familiar to our readers to require a repetition 
in these pages, but a few words may be welcome to 
point out the best scenes and the most remarkable 
effects. A notably dramatic situation comes at the 
close of the first tableau, where Florence Templeton, 
believing her lover to have grossly deceived her, gives 
her hand to Stephen Clinton, the villain of the story. 
A yet more remarkable feature is represented in tab¬ 
leau two, where, after the wedding breakfast, the 
bride and bridegroom are about to leave, and the 
bride, horrified at the well-established charges against 
her hastily-chosen husband, refuses to accompany him. 
His insistence, which is about to be enforced by* sheer 
strength, is nullified by his own arrest on a charge of 
forgery, and the curtain comes down on a situation, 
the climax of which has been led up to in a most 
artistic manner. The railway disaster is a very novel 
effect, and one likely to be much talked of; but the 
interest of the 6tory increases yet more with the scene 
in the Banker’s room, where Stephen Clinton, who has 
escaped from custody during the railway collision, 
returns to murder the master whom he mis already 
robbed. The appearance of Peter Keene from the 
safe, just as Stephen is about to hide the body in it. 
is dramatic in the extreme. The panic scene is well 
managed, Mr. Augustus Harris scoring a success by 
his spirited speech while defending the good old Jew 
from the infuriated mob. The breaking of the glass 
of the bank windows is exceedingly effective. The 
Criterion in a snow storm is a striking scene, and the 
final tableau, a house on fire, from which all the good 
people are rescued, and in which the bad man meets 
his fate, bring to its close a drama full of interest and 
life. Mr. Augustus Harris acts with spirit and fire as 
Jack Springfield, carrying his audience with him by 
reason of the verve and force of his manly impersona¬ 
tion. Mr. J. H. Barnes is exceedingly good as the 
polished scoundrel Stephen Clinton ; and Mr. Harry 
Jackson, by way of a change, makes a charming old Jew 
financier, who is also good and honest. Mr. A. Daore 
has but a small part as George Maitland, but ho acts 
it well, his impetuous way of wrapping his coat round 
his poor little girl in the snow storm being a touch of 
real genius. Mr. Harry Nioholls makes a great suc¬ 
cess of Peter Keene the secondary villain, and Mr. 
H. Parker is suave and dignified as the banker. The 
part of Florence Templeton is admirably played by 
Miss Caroline Hill, and that of Ellen Maitland by 
Miss Lydia Foote. Miss Agnes Thomas invests her 
small part of Mary Keene with a pathetic grace, and 
Miss M. A. Victor is successful as Polly Burt, a 
comic housekeeper. Little Miss Gretchen Lyons acts 
very prettily as Nellie. There is doubtless a long 
run in store for Pluck . 

THE PRINCK88’8. 

Here The Romany Rye is making its successful way, 
but with a few changes from the original cast. Tne 
part of Jack Hearne, originally played by Mr. Wilson 
Barrett, is now sustained by Mr. Willara. who repre¬ 
sents The Bomany Bye with a good deal of power. 
The earlier (and more sentimental) scenes are perhaps 
less suited to his rather robust stylo, but from the 
deck of the Saratoga, to the close of the drama, Mr. 
Willard’8 power is unquestionable, the trying cellar 
scene being very well played; and in act 5 the closing 
action and words are rendered with a clearness ana 
spirit which brings the curtain down triumphantly. 
Mr. Boleyn sustains the part of Philip Boyston with 
painstaking skill, but naturally some of the power is 


missing which Mr. Willard has accustomed us to look 
for in this and similar parts. Mr. Speak man acts 
with great artistic ability as Joe Heokett, and the 
Boss Knivett of Mr. George Barrett is the leading 
comic feature of the performance. Miss Stella Brere- 
ton is thoroughly satisfactory as Gertie Heckett; the 
agitating scene with her grandfather in the bird-shop 
being especially good, ana full of tender pathos. Miss 
Ormsby is perfect as Lura Lee, the gipsy girl. The 
minor characters of the drama remain unchanged, and 
are interpreted with force and discrimination. A 
word of praise must be spoken for Miss Nellie Palmer, 
whose rendering of Mrs. Knivett, the stepmother of 
Boss, is a very characteristic sketch. Nor must we 
forget to speak of the well-trained supers, the crowd 
on Hampton Baceoourse, the emigrants on board the 
Saratoga, the professional beggars, and last and most 
noticeable of all, the crowd of fisher-folk—men, women, 
and children—who watch with straining eyes, waving 
arms, and eager shrieks and applause, the struggle of 
the lifeboat to reach the shore at Falmouth. The 
picturesque live accessories of the drama are numer¬ 
ous and well-chosen, beginning with Lion, the big 
retriever, and ending with a aelicious little rough- 
coated foal and its mother, a grey donkey, which cross 
the stage nightly with much importance and applause. 
All who love the green heart of the country, and 
appreciate the wild free life of Nature, will be charmed 
with the perfect stagingof The Romany Rye , while for 
those who are accustomed to look with more interest 
on the ways of town there is abundant attraction in 
the more stirring parts of the drama. 

THE ADELPHI. 

Mr. Charles Beade’B great sensational and moral 
drama Drink has been revived with great success. 
Mr. Charles Warner appears as Coupeau, in which 
part he made such a profound sensation when the 
piece was originally produced at the Princess’s 
under Mr. Walter Gooch’s management. Miss Amy 
Boselle also resumes the part of Gervaise, playing it 
with her wonted grace; and the public enthusiastically 
welcome the charming Miss Fannie Leslie in her 
sprightly representation of Phoebe Sage. The scenio 
effects of Drink are really wonderful, and the play 
should have a strong moral effect on those who wit¬ 
ness it. 



The Lyceum re-opens on September the 2nd with 
Romeo and Juliet; Pun on the Bristol , an Amerioan 
musical pieoe in three acts, is the attraction at the 
Olympic, and Aladdin is revived, with the original 
company, at the Gaiety. Lord Lytton’s comedy 
Money is filling the Vaudeville, and Patience con¬ 
tinues attractive at the Savoy. Mr. Paul Merritt’s 
drama Rough and Ready supplemented by The Artful 
Dodge and Hen and Chickens forms the programme 
at Toole’s Theatre. All other theatres of im¬ 
portance remain closed at present. 


Cflmffjautonce. 


I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors, 
1, Kelso Place , Kensington , London , W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope . 

*•* Owing to press of matter we are compelled 
this month, to answer our correspondents by post. 


PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

This Magazine will be sent post free to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 
Union: For One Tear, 11s. 6d.; Six Months, 8s. Od.; 
Three Months, 8s ; Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Beveeb A Co., 1, 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-office Orders payable at Young St., Kensington. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and gd. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &o., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great servioe to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 


THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM AUGUST 31st. TO SEPT. 30th, 1882. 

IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Lkttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay. Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is ljd. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provide envelopes. Stamps for postage must be 
sent with the order. 


In consequence or thb great increase 

or BU 8 INE 88 , NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN Or 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informod 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters . 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing sis 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 31} inohes only, 
unless otherwise stated- 

DRESSXS AND COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWI8B STATED. 

No. 6—The Stanhope Costume. Prinoesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 

with waistbelt. 

„ 8.—Prinoesse Dress with long full train. 

„ 9.—New Prinoesse Kobe for Morning wear. Me¬ 
dium train, moderately full at hack. 

Large-steed Patterns, 

M 10.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

,, 11,—Polonaise Prinoesse for a ohest measure of 44 
in. bee. 


„ 12.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 13.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

„ 5b.— Princesse Night Drees. 

„ 142.—The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. 

„ 227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' size, 4d.; Child's size, 3d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeen Moruing Costume. Gathered 
body, with snissebelt, tablier,and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 281.—The Teinpletnore Afternoon Tea Gown. 6d. 

„ 381—Young lady’s Afternoon Costume. Draped 
polonsi e. 6d. 

„ 431.—The Lisette Aft rnoon Toilette. Corsage 
and pleated overskirt. 7d. 

„ 434.—The Binder Pr unenade Toilette. Pointed 
corstge A revers, pauier**, tablier, and bouf¬ 
fant. 91. 

„43S.—Tbe Hamilton Visiting Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped* tablier, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 9d. 


„ 439—The Godzzoli Walking Costume. Draped polo¬ 
naise. 7d. 

„ 441.—The Gwendolen Visiting Costume. Pointed 
Corsage, poniers. and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 445a. —The Blanche Teilette. Draped polonaise, 
tablier, and bonffaut. 7d. 

„ 446.—Tbe Montebello Black Silk Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tablier, and bonffaut. 6d. 

„ 447.—The Agues Reception Toilette. 6d. 

„ 448.—The Millicent Promenade Costnme. 9d. 

„ 449.—The Mercedes Afternoon Toilette. 7d. 

„ 453.—The Robiua Costume. Redingote polonaise, 
double-breasted, with revers 6d. 

„ 460.—The Alexandra Promenade Costume. Draped 
tunique, polonaise, draperies and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 461.—Young Lady's Promenade Costnme. Gathered 
pointed corsage, paniers, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 480.—The Dunmore Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
revers, with deep basques; overskirt and 
bonffaut. 6d. 

„ 481.—Tbe Sapphire Visiting Costnme. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, with deep collar, pleated tunique and 
bouffant. 7d. 

„ 482.—The H«L>e Promenade Costume. Polonaise A 
gilet. 7d. 

„ 483.—The Heliotrope Visiting Costnme. Corsage A 
gilet, raped tunique and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 484.—The Osmond Reception Toilette. Pointed 
corsage A gilet, tablier and bouffant. 9J. 

„ 21.—Grenadine polonaise, with pleated front. 6d. 

„ £2.—Tbe Lucia Promenade Toilette. Open cor¬ 
sage A basques, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

,, 23.—The Nerissa Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage A revers, paniers, aud bouffant. 6d. 

„ 24.—The Steeubock Promenade Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tunique, nnd bouffant. 7d. 

,, 492.—The Cecily Costume. Pointed corsage, draped 
pauier*, and bouffaut. 7d. 

i, 493.—The Micbeline Travelling Costume. Corsage 
rediugote, draped overskirt, and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 493.—The Courtown Promenade Costnme. 6d. 

AUGUST, 1883. 

„ 14.—The Voyageuse Costnme for Travel ing. Cor¬ 
sage A basques, with gathered cape, drape i 
overskirt, and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 15.—The Eglantine Toilette. Pointed polonaise 
corsage, draped overskirt, aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 16.—Tbe Kathleen Costume. Pleated corsage, 
paniers, draped tunique, aud bonffaut. 7d. 

„ 17.—Tue Theodora Promenade Toilette. Corsage a 
paniers, draperies and bonffaut. 6d. 

„ 18.—The Adele Carriage Toilette. Princesse Cor¬ 
sage A gilet, draperies an 1 bouffant. 9d. 

„ 19.—1 he Ruby Costume. Gathered oorsage with 
cape, paniers. and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 20a.— The Dorothy Promsnnde Dress. Corsage A 
basques, draperies, and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 21a.— The Boughtou Costume. Pointed corsage, 
draped overskirts, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 22a. —The Folkestone Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draped overskirt, A bouff.int. 9d. 

„ 24a.— The Colquhotui Afternoon Costume. Corsage, 
with 1 lentod gilet, dr iped overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

„ 25a.—T be Talbot Travelling Dress. Corsage po¬ 
lonaise, and draperies. 6d. 

„ 26.—The Clemeuce l’oile* te. 6d. 

., 187.—Princess Morning Dress. 6d. 

„ 167.—Morning Toilette. 61. 

„ 27.—Moruing Promenade Toilette. Corsage 

basques, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

403.—The Tremayne Costume, Pointed corsage, 
paniers, and bouffant. 6d. 

PATTERNS FOR SEPTEMBER, 1882. 

Plats 1. 

„ 28.—The Montresor Promenade Costume. Draped 
polouai«e. 6d. 

„ 89.—The Westminster Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, drapery, aud bouffant. 6d. (Ths 
Corsage is given fall-sited with this number.) 

„ 30.—Tbe Clementine Reception Toilette. Corsage 
polounise, drapery, and b juffant. 6*1. 

Plals 2. 

J 55.—Tbe Florence Jacket for girl of 14 or 15. Single- 
breasted, with collar. 6 '. 

J 56.—The Marie Costnme for girl of It. 6d. 

J 57.—Outdoor Costume for >ouug lady of 15 or 16. 
Double-breasted corsago,'drapery, and bouff¬ 
ant. 6d. 

J 53.—The Ottolius C wtnme for girl of 13. 6d. 

J 59.—The Robiuettc Jacket. Double-breasted, with 
capo, for girl of 9. 3d. 

J 60.—The Claribel Ulster, with pleated body onl 
cape, for young lady of 15 or 16. 6i. 


SEPTEMBER, 1832.—Continued. 

Plate 3. 

No. 31.—The Malta Morning Costume. Corsage, with 
pleated basques, drapery, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 32.—The Sophie Visiting Costume. Corsage A 
basques, with revere, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 33.—Tbe Biarritz Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with cape, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 31.—The Rosslyn Afternoon Toilette. Corsage a 
panier, with gilet, draperies, and bonffant. 7<L 

„ 35.—The Cheshom Promenade Costnme. Corsage a 
basques, tunique, and bouffant. 7d. Pleated 
underskirt 6d. extra. 

„ 36.—Tbe Cliveden Travelling Ulster, with wide 
sleeves. 7d. 

Plate 6. 

C 9.—Long Pelisse for Autumn. 7d. 

C 10.—Visite Mantle. 61. 

J 61.—The Maggie Costume, with pleated jacket, for 
a girl of 11. 6d. 

J 62.—Tbe Gertie Cheviot Costume for girl of 11. 
Pointed corsage, with paniers. 6d. 

J 63.—The Myra Double-breasted Jacket for girl of 
12. 61. 

J 64.—The Lily Alpaca Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

Plate 7. 

C 11.—Mantilla. 6d. 

C 12.—The Phyllis Single • breasted Tight-fitting 
Jacket, with deep collar. 6d. 

No. 37.—The Bedford Promenade Costnme. Pleated 
1 icket, draperies, and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 33.—Tha Lisbon Washing Dress. 9d. 

„ 39.—Tbe Torquay Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
revers, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

Plate 8. 

„ 40.—'The Atbole Visiting Costume. 9d. 

„ 41.—The Aldershot Morning Costume. Poioted 
military c rsage, draped overskirt, and boufl- 
aut. 7d. 

„ 42.—The Montrose Black Cashmere Costume. 
Double-brea»ted polonaise a revers. 6d. 

„ 43.—The Moscow Afternoon Walking Toilette. 
Hussar jacket, military style. 6cL 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 

Sixpence and Sevenpence Each, 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

2. —Dresg Skirt, walking Length; (Trotteuse.) 

3. —Dress Skirt, medium train. 

4. — Dress Skirt, long round train. 

5. —Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five dress skirts is supplied, for Is, 9 d 
»r any three for la. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus* 
tration and description. 7<1. 

„ 212a.— Kilted Skirt, walking length. 7d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Bach. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costnme, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourniug Costume, pointed corsage k tunique. 

M 3.—Mourniug Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mouruiug Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Bmsquins a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Corsage Prinoesse, 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingo te and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor* Mouruiug Visite. (The skirt Is of 
tbe usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mautle, wilh pointed 
en-ls. 

M13.—Half mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
drape 1 upper tkirt. 

M223.—Mouruiug Costume. 9d. 


*•* For Underskirts, see above* 

Digitized by Google 



DEVERE’8 PARIS MODEL PATTERN8, PRICE 8IXPENCE EACH, UNLE88 0THERWI8E STATED 


LADOES MANTLES, PAUCTOTS, PKI.IfUWS, kc 

Price 6d. and 7d. Bach. 

Actum* avd Wxvtzb Mavtlxs. 

n 20.—The Josephine Mantilla. 

„ 23a.—T he Tollemache Travelling Cloak. 7d. 

•» 25.—The Margaret Pelisse, witu wide sleeves. 7d. 
m 250.—The Good wood Bedingote Jacket, with seam 
at waist. 6d. 

n 287.—The Bradford Mother Hubbard Cloak. 6d. 
it 764.—The New Double-breasted Bedingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometimes 
called the Ladies' Coaching Coat, 
ft 240.—Double*breasted Tailor-made Jacket. fid, 

,i 292 a.—T he Christina Paletot. fid. 
n 764 a.—B edingote Jacket. 6d. 
n 766.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d, 

„ 734a.— Single-Breasted Ulster. fid. 

„ 769.—The Coaching Ulster. fid. 

C 1.—Autumn Visite. 64. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 315.—The Fontauges Visite. 6d. 

t, 317.—Botoude, or circular fur-lined cloak. fid, 

i, 399-—The Fiennes Bedingote Jacket. 6d. 

•• 214.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 64. 
n 696.—The Rubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 

•» 412.—The Ottilio Jacket. Tight-lilting military 
style. 6d. * 

413.—The Ambroisine Visits. 6d. 
it 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
gote style. 6d. 

»* 415.—The Mori Black 8ilk Jacket. 6d. 

,i 416.—The Tenterdeu Visite Mantilla. fid. 
it 418 —The Crawfurd Mantilla. 6d. 
ii 419.—The Linda Mantilla, with gathered shout 
tiers, fid. 

„ 420.—The Napier Ulster, single-breasted, with 
cape. 7d. 

»• 421.—The Dundns Long Visite. Elegant style. 7d. 
t> 422.—The Manola Coat, with Visite Sleeves. 7d. 
n 423.—The Buxton eociupottM^N, with armholes. 7d. 

„ 429 —The Weniyss Cloak. Visite style. 7d. 
n 430.—The Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. fid. 

». 438.—The Boydcville Visite Mantle, fid. 

,» 440.—The Moutespan Visite Mantle, fid. 
a 442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 7<1. 

,i 445.—The Marquise Mantelet Visite. fid. 

„ 417.—Vi-ite Mantle. 6d. 

n 456. — The Netherlands Visite, with gathered 
sleeves, fid. 

n 471.—'Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ 472.—The Cheviot Travelling CLak. fid. 

„ 474.—Manteau Visite. fid. 

„ 485.—The Decies Mantilla, fid. 

„ 404.—Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 405.—The Leicester Visite. fid. 

„ 407.—The Modjeska Visite Mantilla, fid. 

ns* rtJL STAKDAKB BTTLKS. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam in the bock, 
rather close-fitting, fid. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—New French Mother Bub bard Mantle. 

C 5.—The Newmarket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double-breasted. 

C 6.—'TheRosetta Mautelet, a pretty summer style. 

C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

C 8.—Cloth Visite. fid. 


NSW SLKEV18 3d. SAGS, 

A. —Sleeve of I length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abbe Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffi 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown on our Plates 
Costumes may be had separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE C0STUME8. 

Pries 3d. for all marked on (ho list os under 11 yean of ago 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

„ 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. fid. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 8d. 

„ 229 A 229a.— Pinafores for children of 3 years old. 3d. 
„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

,, 23S,—The ‘^Comfortable ” Ulster lot a young lady of 

„ 308.— Little Girl’s Sailor Costume. 3d. 

„ 310.—The Isabella Jscket for a child of six. 3d. 
n 311.—The M-tdeline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d, 
„ 313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d. 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 31. 

,, 311.—1 he Gervaise Palet«t for Girl of 9d. Sd. 

„ 343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a.— The Adelina Ulster for Girl of 13. 3d. 

„ 33s.— Maby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

J 1.—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 or 10 years, fid. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. fid. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continue . 

J 7.—Boy’s Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. fid. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14,—Double-breasted Ulster with or without bslt 
tar a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 

J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May he used fora Lawn Tennis apron. 

J 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 

J 25.—Ptincesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 28.—The Olga Demi - ssison Paletot. Single* 

• _ breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

J 27.—Tlie Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button* 

_ ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

J 30.—Tlie Fernande Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

J 31.—Tlie Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 8 or 7. 

J 32.— The Cecile Visite for a girl ».f 10. 

JT33.—Mother Hubbard Mantle fora girl 11 or 12. fid. 

J 34.—Girl’s Paletot, 8.B., age 14. fid. 

i, J 36.—The Susanne Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

„ J 37.—The Butterfly Costume for child of 3 3d, 

„ J 38.—The Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

„ J 30.—Costume for girl of 12. fid. 

„ J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

*. J 42.—The Henrietta Toilette for child of four. 3d. 
it J 44.—The Eva Cost ume for a girl of 10. 3d. 

,, J 45.—The Feauvette Frock for a girl of 8. 3d. 

J 46.—The Elfinella Toilette for child of 9. 3d. 

J 47.—'1 he Naninse Costume for girl of 12. Doublo- 
breasfced jacket. with drapery and bouffant, fid, 

J 48.—The Pet Frock for child of 4 3d. 

J 40.—Little Boy’n Dress, age 7. 3d. 

J 50.—The Fanchette Coat for child of a 3d. 

J 51.—Pleated Bloute for boy of 9. 3d. 

J 52.—Tlie Clandine Dress for girl of 14. fid. 

J 53.—The Clotil ie Outdoor Toilette for child of 10. Sd. 

J 54.—The Nina Long Jacket for child of 8. 3d. 

„ 337.—Prinoesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Robe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 
ii 709a.—N ewmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seam at] 
aai*t for a girl of 12 or 13. fid. 

,. 379.—The Pwsy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

M 380.—The Amy Toilette, t<gbt-fit ting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. fid. 

„ 340.—The Lonise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 
n 3$9.—The Eveliua doable-breasted Jsoket for a girl 
of II or 12. fitl. 

>» 393.—Tbe Juana double-hressied Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen, fid. 

•i 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to lfi. Draped polonaise 
kgilct. fid. 


STANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOE ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S A GIRLS’ sizes 3d .each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20}, age 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28|, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
H to 15. Or mav be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6d., 

LADIES’ SIZES, 4<Z. each. 

Ghejt Measures, 31 J, 33, 341, 36, 37J, 39|, 
41, 42|. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


V Thin list ie added to every month ; for particulars oj 
wfucA see succor ding numbers of (As Uagatine. 

Patterns are withdrawn f rom (hie list as soon as 
they go out of fashion. 

•# # These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , tneasur- 
34* inches Chest measure, and 24 inches 
Want measure. Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by lxttsr onlt, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Missrs. Louis Dkverb A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Lbttkr if any) must be specified. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOB CHILDREN. 

ROSIffS BABBIT, * MOTHEB’S DABLING. 

A pair of charming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject 1*1 by 71 inches,.suitable for 
framing for the nursery, or for use in Wrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. Tlie pair 
sent on a roller, post free, for 12 stamps. 

Onlcr by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Dcvere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington W. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 


DBVBRB’S 

ILLUSTRATED OATALOGUB 

09 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OF UNDBRLINBN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER* 
GARMENTS FOR GBNTLBMBN AND BOYS. 
With prices of eaeh, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size at 
this Magazine, and will be sent to any address 

FOB TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Dovere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES’S MODEL BU8T8. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 



An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
A Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


1 vol. doth 8 vo. t 5t. Cheap Popular Edition , Is. 

POEMS AND SONNETa 

Br Harriett Stockall. 


* There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss StockaU s verses. —Sainrday Review. 

" These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.’ ’—Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive- 
ness.”— The Queen. 

“Many of the nieces have appeared in * AH Os 
Year Sound, and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”— The Graphic. 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy.”— Malvern News. 

" Pretty and sweet, tender aud plaintive.”—* Uue- 
trated London News. 

“ There arc everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating Ume pervades the 
volume. ’— West London Observer. 

” Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a fignra 
painter; indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
on incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

" The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.”— KtbWs Gazette. 

" We can honestly say that vi e have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we mode 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”— 
Kensington Nows. 

“A poet commanding admiration by tlie force of 
her genius, and Iter unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.”— News of the World . 
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Full-sized Patterns, numbered as above, may be had from the Editors , price Sixpence and Sevmpenrr each. 


October , 1882 , 
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ON LONDON AND PARISIAN FASHIONS. 

Although the season of autumn has many 
bright and mild days, during which the thinner 
classes of fabric may be worn with impunity, 
and even comfort, still when winter is so close 
upon us that a cold change may occur in a few 
hours, it is necessary to have at hand, for im¬ 
mediate use, the warmer garments whioh that 
season demands. 

Most of our plates this month are specially 
prepared with a view to suoh demi-saison 
toilettes as are of sufficient warmth to enable 
the wearer to face the first cold of winter with¬ 
out entirely departing from the light and ele¬ 
gant styles which summer has rendered so 
familiar to us. 

For instance, the new and elegant polonaise 
on plate 1 (44), makes a charming outdoor cos¬ 
tume, by which sufficient warmth is ensured 
without unsightly muffling up, and the same 
may be said of the rest of the dresses on our 
three steel plates. 

Plate 4 is, of course, our speciality this 
month, and contains all that there is most 
fashionable in autumn and winter mantles. It 
has boen prepared with great care and much 
expense, and the styles there presented are the 
leading features which will prevail during the 
coming season. 

The tailor-made style of garment may, at the 
first glance, appear to preponderate over those 
which are more especially suited for the dress¬ 
maker’s skill, but our well-tested Paris Model 
Patterns will enable anyone, amateur or pro¬ 
fessional, tailor or dressmaker, to reproduce 
any of the garments illustrated on the plate in 
the most satisfactory manner. 

It will be seen that in mantles especially the 
braided or “ military " style will be very much 
in vogue this season. Possibly the war in the 
East having turned masculine minds to military 
ideas, the feminine spirit is likewise desirous 


to appear warlike, and ladies feel like Rosalind 
that it is good to 

“Have a swathing and a martial outside.** 

There is no doubt that a well-fitting, accu¬ 
rately-braided jacket is as neat and satisfactory 
a garment as any lady can desire; but since the 
tastes of all do not run in the same direction, 
and since we have to cater for all varieties of 
opinion in matters of dress, other styles will be 
found in abundance, both on our speoial mantle 
plate, and on plate 8. 

One of the leading ideas in dress bodies at 
the present time is the gilet, or vest, which has 
long been in vogue in many variations, but 
which now appears more especially as a vest or 
separate garment from the dress, the front of 
which is cut open to show it. The vest may 
be of a different color and material to the jacket, 
and this plan is a very useful one, as one jacket 
may do duty with several vests if the dress 
skirt worn with it be in harmony, thus affording 
constant novelty to the toilette. The gilet , or 
vest, may be either plain or gathered. If the 
dress be of thick material, such as velvet, velve¬ 
teen, cloth, or hroche t the vest should also be of 
thick material, and be cut plain; but if the 
dress be of silk, satin, or moire , then the gilet 
(usually in suoh cases of satin) should be bouiU 
lonne or pleated. Some vests of cloth dresses 
are of white drill or fancy waistcoating, like 
gentlemen's garments. 

Such bodies as are made without gilete , are 
mostly pointed in front, and have long habit 
basques at back like those shown on 50 and 52, 
plate 3. This is a thoroughly elegant and lady¬ 
like style, and is followed by many who may 
think the “ vest ” somewhat masculine. 

Sleeves are still worn tight-fitting to the arm. 
Some have puffs, which are very becoming 
when suited to the figure, but the 14 to be or not 
to be" of the puff question is one which every 
lady would do well to leave to her milliner. All 
sleeves, however, have a renewed ftendaaojto 
fulness at the armhole, and this is becoming in 
almost all coses. Some dressmakers even pad 
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THE WOULD OF FASHION. 


the top of sleeve to give a “ fulled ” appearance, 
but this should be done with caution, and not 
at all by an amateur. 

Skirts are still worn short and narrow, and 
with a good deal of fulness arranged on the 
back breadth, which is supported by a crinolette, 
or by steels placed iu the dress itself. 

The modes of trimming a skirt, that is of 
building it up on a simple shaped foundation, 
are so numerous and varied that it is seldom 
we see two styles alike, but the general charac¬ 
ter of similarity is maintained by the paniers 
on the hips, the pluses flounces which usually 
terminate the skirt, and the full bouffant ar¬ 
rangement of back. 

The favorite material for winter will, doubt¬ 
less, be velvet and good velveteen. These are 
made now in so many exquisite new shades, 
that a most elegant toilette can be arranged at 
about one-tenth the former cost; and the ad¬ 
mirable manner in which velvet and its sister 
fabrics lend themselves to purposes of draping 
and trimming, render them among the most 
useful of dress materials. 

Beaded trimmings and passementeries of all 
kinds divide public favor with the new braiding 
designs, and in some cases embroideries of 
braid and beads mixed, are used with the most 
happy effect. 

A novel way of using braid has appeared in 
one or two autumn mantles and dresses; the 
braid is sewn on the material round and round 
to form a flat circle, and these circles, placed 
near together without touching, trim the whole 
garment. The effect, if a little bizaire, is very 
striking. 

Lace still continues very fashionable, espe¬ 
cially the black and colored Spanish lace. Lace, 
beaded with black and colored jet, is also much 
used; but the most beautiful thing of all is the 
painted lace, of which we have seen some 
beautiful specimens. There is no chance of 
this becoming common, as the cost is great, 
and as yet no imitation has been produced. 

The shoulder cape of fur, or of some thick 
material trimmed with fur, will be revived this 
autumn. Those made this season fit more 


closely than ever to the shoulders, and are very 
richly trimmed in cases where they are not 
altogether of fur. Examples will be found on 
plate 3. 

There is not much change in the shapes of 
hats and bonnets; in fact, great latitude is 
allowed to individual taste in all matters of 
millinery. The newest and most recherche styles 
will be found on our plates. The round, or 
rather elongated, turban is perhaps the greatest 





favorite at the present time, and it probably 
owes its popularity to the fact that it suite 
most faces, is comfortable in wear, and quiet in 
appearance, Some very large hats of long¬ 
haired beaver, or felt, have made their appear¬ 
ance, and are abundantly trimmed with feathers. 
They have, however, a somewhat particular ap¬ 
pearance, and are rather 11 pioturesque ” than 
pretty. 

OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg St, Germain , Paris . 

October 25th, 1882. 

Ma Chlre Axnie, 


Fashion changes so imperceptibly that in 
looking one year back at my Paris letter, what 1 said 
then could nearly be repeated now, with a slight 
variation. The same materials for making dresses, 
the same trimmings are used, but the style is more 
accentuated. 

The leading materials in fashion for the coming 
winter are certainly velvet and doth, the last named 
being much trimmed with braid or appliquSe em¬ 
broidery. With beaded trimming, large flowers are 
cut out from brochS material and inserted in the trim¬ 
ming, giving a very rich and charming appearance. 
Thus a black dress may be trimmed with grey and 
pink flowers, appliquSes on the material, and edged 
all round with braid or steel beading. 

Velvet flowers are also out out and appliquSe on 
cashmere de VInde , and edged by chenille fringe. 
Velvet dresses are also trimmed with appliquSe of lace 
or passementerie, and highly beaded. The beading 
can be hand-made, but it must be of an elegant pat¬ 
tern and quite original. All costumes of this class 
are made very simple in form, so as to show the ele¬ 
gance of the trimming. The body is generally braided 
m military fashion, with hranaebourge and buttons 
down the front; the back is highly ornamented, like¬ 
wise, on each seam: the overskirt oonsists of plain 
draperies, either cut in battlements or in straight 
fattes, and very much trimmed. Underskirts are laid 
In double folds or wide plxesSs. 

Scotch plaids will also be very much used for trim¬ 
ming plain dresses. 

Gilets are being revived with the ooat tail jackets. 
These are either flat or bouillonnS , and are usually 
made of a contrasting color to the jacket; for instance, 
with a black velvet racket, a white satin embroidered 
waistcoat will be of great use for evening wear; for 
daytime, it might be red, brown, or any quiet color. 
When the waistcoat is bouillonnS , the material used 
for it is generally of soft clinging texture, or it is like 
the skirt or overskirt. All the costumes are made 


short; in fact, slightly shorter at back than in front, 
to prevent the dress from soiling. 

Winter mantles are made long and ample, richly 
trimmed with embroidery, and are not very close to 
the figure. The favorite colors are black, navy-bine, 
forester-green, and a warm brown, for these wrappers. 

Hats will be similar to those worn last year, and 
made of soft felt, trimmed with feathers, flowers, rib¬ 
bons, and jewelry; they are larger than ever, and suit 
to perfection the present style of toilette. 

Bonnets are either very small or very large: the 
small shapes suit everyone, and for this reason they 
are almost universally worn; the large style suits 
only tall people and young faces. The newest hat of 
all is very short at back, and very shady for the eyes; 
it is made of beaver, like a gentleman's- hat, and is 
trimmed at left side by a cluster of flowers, and round 
the crown by two narrow ribbons, fastened in front 
by a. silver buckle. This coiffure is very elegant, but 
will not suit every face. 
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The newest Capes are made double, the undercape 
falls on the shoulders, while the upper one is draped 
to turn on the left shoulder, and fastened there by a 
bow or rosette. 

Floating ribbons are fastened on the shoulder of 
dresses, falling on the arms; they are composed of 
three or four ends and two loops. These ribbons are 
of a contrasting color to the costume, and only one 
inch in width. They form an elegant addition to any 
toilette. 

COMTE8BE de B-. 


THE FU LL-SIZED PATTERN. 

N.B. The full-sited Pattern* given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies of medium height, and of propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34! inches round the chest, and 
24 waist, unless otherwiqp stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary for the seams are already aiven 
to these Patterns, so that the seams nbkd not be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to 
the whole of the pieces composing each pattern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

THE FITZWH.LIAM DOUBLE-BREASTED 
JACKET. (46.) 

The pattern we have prepared this month to pre¬ 
sent to our fair readers is the Fitzwilliam double- 
breasted C&saque, which is shown on the second 
figure of our first plate. The pattern is given com¬ 
plete, and consists of seven pieces, viz. : front, side- 
piece of front, gUet, revers, and sleeve. . The front 
is marked with rows of pricking to indicate where 
the fulness for pleats is to be taken out, and a short 
row of pricking from the neck shows where the front 
must be turned back to form a lapel. A notch on 
the shoulder, corresponding to a similar notch on the 
gilet, shows where they should be joined, and the two 
outs on the front show where it should meet its side- 
piece, which has also two cuts, The revers for neck 
needs no explanation. The back is joined to its side- 
piece, and to the front, in the usual way, and the * 
pleats at back are marked by pricking. The sleeve 
is of the plain coat form, and its underside is marked* 
as well as the shape of cuff, by rows of pricking. 
The pattern is of the newest style and out, and is 
suited to be made up in cashmere and trimmed with 
embroidery like the illustration on plate 1, or it may be 
out in velvet, black or coloured, cloth, or brochi , and 
may be trimmed with fur, passementerie , or the new 
military braid now so much used. 


Description 

% |)latr$ of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques r 
Pelisses , $c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi~ 
nal prices of from 3d to 9 d. each , for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see Pattern List. 

The Number in brackets , preceding the description' 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

• # * The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plate* 
1, 2, and 3, will be found on Plate 5. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(44).—The Felioitie Afternoon Toilette of 
forester* s-green cloth. The polonaise overskirt is 


open in front, and turned back en revers ; it falls in 
pleats behind, and is fastened by a large bow at back 
over a plissi underskirt, edged with a bouillonni and 
two gathered flounces. Will require 12 yds. cloth ; 
12 buttons; yds. satin ribbon for bow at back; 
14 yds narrow ribbon for bows at wrists. Tho bonnet 
is of brown felt, trimmed with golden-brown flowers, 
and having satin strings of a similar shade. 


Fig. 2.—(45).—The Fitzwilliam Afternoon Pro¬ 
menade Costume of brown doth, embroidered with 
braid. The jacket buttons diagonally, and is trimmed 
with revers , and a narrow ruching of cloth ; the over¬ 
skirt is trimmed with the same embroidery of braid, 
is gathered at sides, and well draped at back over an 
underskirt made of alternate pleats of velvet and 
cloth. (We give the Jacket pattern fulUsxzed with our 

r esent No.) Will require to make, 12 yds. cloth; 

yds. velvet; 6 buttons; 3 pieces of braid. The 
elegant Hat is of long-haired brown felt, trimmed 
nn/lanmn fln.mA.nolored feather. 


Fig. 3.—(4C).—The Aline Promenade Costume of 
marine-blue cashmere, trimmed with bands em¬ 
broidered with braid. The body, which is trimmed 
en gilet, is pointed in front, and forms coat-tails 
at back ; tho overskirt is laid in five deep folds, 
fastened by Bands of the braid; the back is elegantly 
draped on a plissi underskirt, edged with a narrow 
plissi. Will require to make, 12 yds. material s 12 
buttons; 3 pieces of braid. The Hat, of grey chip, 
is trimmed with blue satin and feathers. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1—(47).—The Osborne Visiting Costume of 
purple poplin, elegantly trimmed with lace. The 
bodice is made en point in front, and forms coat-tails 
behind. The upper skirt also describes a point in 
front, and is well draped at sides, and bouffant at 
back over a plissi underskirt. Will take 14 yds. 
material; 7 yds. lace; 18 buttons. Nat of grey 
felt, with trimmings of purple satin, white lace, and a 
blue feather. 

Fig. 2.—(48).—The Cadogan Reception Costume of 
brochi and alpaca, trimmed with satin ; the body is 
pointed back and front, opened en V , and trimmed 
with revers and bands of brochi; the overskirt is 
composed of two well folded draperies of [brochi, 
trimmed at left side with large bows of wide satin 
ribbon ; the back falls gracefully on a pleated skirt. 
Will require to make, 4 yds. brocade; 10 yds. alpaca; 
4 yds. satin ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(49).—The Fawn Afternoon Promenade 
Toilette of pale brown cashmere, trimmed with silk 
embroidery. The body is cut en polonaise , forming a 
panier in front, and is well draped at back; the skirt 
is composed of plissis , and flounces of embroidery. 
Will take 9 yds. cashmere ; 12* yds. embroidery ; 18 
buttons. Spanish Toque Hat of brown felt with 
plush brim, ornamented by a coloured wing. 


PLATE THE THIRD. 


%• This Plate is headed with three Capes. 

The first is made with embroidered and beaded lace, 
the neck being finished by an upright pleated frill. 

The second is of passementerie and jet trimming, 
edged by fringe. 

The third is of black silk or satin, trimmed with 
jet trimming and fur. 

Fig. 1 . — (50).—The Edinburgh Promenade Costume 
of Cheviot. The body is pointed in front and square 
behind; the overskirt is gathered in the middle in 
front to form panier, and the back is draped elegantly 
over a skirt composed of two long plissi flounces; a 
moiri sash trims the back. Will take 14 yds. Cheviot ; 







18 buttons; 8 yds. ribbon. Bonnet of grey chip, 
with satin and feathers. 

Fig. 2.—(51).—The Louise Afternoon Costume of 
black silk, trimmed with white lace. The body is 
pointed back and front, and trimmed with revert and 
lace, simulating a gilet, finished by a bow at the 
waist; the overskirt is composed of two draperies, 
gathered in front with bows, and terminating at sides ; 
between the two draperies is a long ylissl flounce; 
the back is gracefully looped up on uplistt underskirt. 
Will require to make, 14 yds. silk; 64 yds. lace; 18 
buttons; 34 yds. ribbon. 

Fig. 3.—(52).—The Donna Reception Toilette of 
black velvet, trimmed with black Spanish lace: the 
body is pointed in front, and is cut open behind to 
form a coat tail; the overskirt is gathered in the 
middle of the front, forming panier at sides, and an 
elegant pouff at back ; the underskirt is composed of 
two plissts in front, and wide folds at back, all edged 
with lace. Will require 14 yds. velvet; 13 yds. lace; 
18 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

For Reverse Views , see plate 7. 

SPECIAL PLATE OF JACKETS, MANTLES, Ac., 
FOR AUTUMN 4 ND WIN T ER , 1882. 

No. C 13.—The Lorine Winter Mantle, with square 
ends in front, for a young lady: made of cashmere, trim¬ 
med with fur. Will require 2 yds. oashmere; 8 yds. 
fur ; 2 yds. satin ribbon for bows. 

No. C 14.— The Diana Hunting Jacket, embroidered 
with braid. It is single-breasted, tight-fitting, and is 
fastened by numerous buttons. Will take 24 yds. 
doth ; 24 buttons ; 2 pieces of braid. 

No. C 15.—The Suez Jacket, made of poult de soie , 
trimmed with braid, and having an opening at sides 
filled in by numerous plissts of satin. Will require to 
make, 6 yds. silk; 1 piece braid; 18 buttons. 

No. C 16.—The Croisette Mantle with Dolman 
sleeves, of grey cloth, trimmed with a handsome pat¬ 
tern in braiding. Will take 3 yds. material; 14 pieces 
of braid. 

No. C 17.—The Dieppe Hubbard Jacket, ornamented 
with buttons and button-holes of satin, and having 
wide sleeves and pleating at back : the neck is finished 
by a velvet collar,. Will take 3 yds. material; 36 
buttons ; 1 yd. satin; 4 yd. velvet. 

No. C 18-—The London Visite Mantle of velvet 
brochi , trimmed with chenille fringe and Spanish lace. 
The front is ornamented by a lace jabot, and the back 
by a handsome satin sash. Will take 4 yds. velvet; 
6 yds. chenille fringe ; 24 yds. lace; 24 yds. wide rib¬ 
bon for sash. 

No. C 19.—-The Denbigh Cloth Visite Mantle, trim¬ 
med with fur. Will take 3 yds. cloth; 6 yds. fur; 12 
buttons ; 14 yds. of satin ribbon for bow at neck. 

No. C 20.—The Jean tight-fitting, double-breasted 
Jacket of cloth. It is pleated at back, and trimmed 
with cuffs, pocket, and shawl-collar of brown velvet: 
all the edges are finished by three rows of stitching. 
Will take 24 yds. cloth ; 18 buttons; 4 yd. of velvet. 

No. C 21.—The Versailles Waterproof Mantle, com¬ 
posed of a deep, full cape, and a skirt edged with a 
plissd: the back is ornamented by a handsome velvet 
ribbon bow. Will take 5 yds. material; 18 buttons; 
4 yds. velvet for sash and bow at the neck. 

No. C 22.—The Lincoln single-breasted Ulster, trim¬ 
med with brandebourgs down the front and on the 
pockets and sleeves. Will take 31 yds. cloth; 24 
brandebourgs ; 48 buttons. 

No. C 23.—The Alexandria tight-fitting Ulster, trim¬ 
med with plissds and a cape: the back is of a very 
pretty and novel form. Will take 44 yds. cloth; 18 
buttons. 


No. C 24.—The Overland Ulster, double-breasted 
trimmed with pleats at sides, and having wide sleeves 
forming cape: the back is left open from a few^ inches 
below the waist. Will require 5 yds. material; 18 
buttons. 

PLATE THE FIFTH. 

This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, and 3. 

PLATE THE SIXTH. 

Pig. l.—(53).—The Edm4e Afternoon Promenade 
Costume of grey oashmere, trimmed with braid em¬ 
broidery ; the jacket is single-breasted in front, and 
at back forms loops falling on a plissS ; the pockets, 
cuffs, and oollar are of the embroidery; the overskirt 
is laid in folds in front, and well draped at back on an 
underskirt made of numerous flounces. Will take 12 
yds. material; 24 buttons ; 2 pieces of braid for em¬ 
broidery. 

Fig. 2.—(54).—The Maroelle Costume of beige mate¬ 
rial : the body is pointed in front and puffed up 
behind, and trimmed with revere and oollar of plisst 
and bouillonni satin. The overskirt is laid in folds 
and trimmed by a band of satin in front and around 
the drapery at back: the underskirt is composed of 
two boutllonnts and gathered flounces. Will require 
12 yds. material; 14 yds. satin ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(55).—'The Nelly Promenade Costume of 
Cheviot, trimmed with ficelle lace; the body is pointed 
in front and bouffant at baok, and is trimmed with the 
same material laid in folds. The overskirt is well 
draped baok and front, over an underskirt composed 
of four plistS flounces. Will require 12 yds. material; 
34 yds. lace; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(56).—The Marian Morning Promenade 
Costume of black cashmere. The body is pointed in 
front, bouffant at back, and trimmed with oollar, ouffs, 
and bands of satin. The overskirt is well draped back 
and front, and is trimmed by revert of Batin: the 
underskirt is oomposed of double box pleats. Will 
require to make, 12 yds. material; 14 yds. satin; 18 
buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(57).—The Dinorah Morning Promenade 
Costume of Cheviot, trimmed with velvet: the body 
is pointed in front and puffed up behind, and is trim¬ 
med with revers and ouffs, edged with velvet. The 
overskirt is laid in elegant folds in front, and is 
draped gracefully at back and trimmed with a band 
of velvet all round: the underskirt is made with long 
pleats, trimmed with a band of velvet. Will take 12 
yds. material; 3 yds. velvet; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(58).—The Lili Outdoor Costume of oash- 
mero, trimmed with Sootoh plaid: the body is pointed 
in front and bouffant behind, trimmed with oollar, 
cuffs, panier, and gilet of Scotch plaid: the gilet is 
bouillonnd in front and gathered down to the point of 
the body: the panier is gathered round the edge of 
bodice: the underskirt is trimmed with two draperies, 
opening in front on a gathered and plissi skirt: the 
back is well draped. Will require 12 yds. material; 
24 yds. Scotch plaid. 

PLATE THE SEVENTH. 

This Plate contains the Reverse Views of the 
Jackets, Mantles, Ac., illustrated on Plate 4. 

PLATE THE EIGHTH. 

Fig. 1.—(C 25).—The Babette Mantilla made of 
cashmere, trimmed with two rows of lace and passe¬ 
menterie i the back is prettily bouillonnd with satin, 
and trimmed with lace, terminating by a handsome 
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ton went alone to the Chase, and saw Sir 
Robert Dangerfield. 

In the sombre shadows of the library, where 
the firelight flickered over the heavy furniture, 
and brightened tho rich binding of the books, 
Mrs. Hamilton confessed the shameful part she 
had played in wrecking the life of Alice Liddell. 

Face to face with a wronged husband’s sor¬ 
row, with the wild words of Harry Guest yet 
ringing in her ears, and deeper yet, the sight of 
the white face in the coffin before the eyes of 
her mind, she was constrained to tell the whole 
truth. 

She kept back no single item of her deceit 
and treachery from the first to the last; she 
began at her interview with Alice on the day 
of Harry Guest’s departure, and ended with 
the suppression of the last letter which came 
to the Vicarage on tho morning of Alice’s wed¬ 
ding-day. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield had need of all his 
patience, and need of all his manly forbearance, 
when that part of the story was told, and when 
he produced the envelope which he had found 
on the floor of his wife's room, after her sudden 
death, a bitter cry escaped from his lips. 

That cry was echoed by the unhappy woman 
at his side, and in that moment she saw the full 
effect of her deadly work, and drained to the 
dregs tho bitterest cup of anguish and unavail¬ 
ing remorse. 

But in the end, Sir Robert Dangerfield for¬ 
gave her. Her grief was so terrible, and his 
anger so useless, that he suffered himself to be 
persuaded, and gave her in a few broken words 
the pardon for which she begged so humbly. 

And so that page of life was turned over for 
all of those who had known Alice Dangerfield, 

The dead girl lay in her last resting-place, 
and across that grave the men who loved her 
had clasped pardoning hands, and there one of 
them—the worse wronged of the twain—had 
had vowed to help the young and luckless lover. 

To pardon this other wrong was a harder 
thing, but Robert Dangerfield did it wholly, 
sincerely, and from the bottom of his soul, so- 
that she who had done the wrong went 44 with 
a broken spirit and a contrite heart,” on her 
way, grateful and comforted. 

# # # # « 

At noon on the following day, Sir Robert* 
Dangerfield sought an interview with his lawyer, 
Mr. Marston, of Dcepton. 

As he alighted from his horse at the office, 
he met Harry Guest at the doorway, and paused 
to speak to him. 



“ I have been to see if Mr. Marston could 
help me in any way, Sir Robert,” said Harry, 
in a shame-faced manner, for he was by no 
means proud of his honest poverty (few young 
people are). 

44 And will be do so ? ” eagerly enquired the 
baronet. 

Harry Guest shook his head, and replied 
sadly, 

44 No; he says that he has satisfactorily filled 
my place, and has no other vacancy to offer.” 

44 1 will see Mr. Marston myself,” 6aid Sir 
Robert, 44 and if you will look me up at the 
Chase this evening, I hope I may bo able to tell 
you something to your advantage, as the news¬ 
paper advertisements say.” 

44 You are very good to me, Sir Robert,” re¬ 
plied the young man, frankly. 

“ I want to be good to you,” was the grave 
reply; 44 1 liave promised to be good to you, 
and to try to help you forward in the world.” 

Their hands met as the elder man spoke, and 
a close and hearty clasp was exchanged between 
them. 

44 Now, while I am talking to Mr. Marston, 
and trying to do you some good, I want you to 
do something for me, Mr. Guest.” 

44 Yes P ” questioned the young man. 

44 1 want you to go to Dangerfield Vicarage, 
and say a kind word—a word of forgiveness— 
to Mrs. Hamilton. 

,4 Not yet—not yet,” cried Harry Guest, 44 not 
so soon; I will try to forgive her, but not yet.” 

Sir Robert Dangerfield sighed. 

44 1 have forgiven her,” he said gently. 

44 But what was your wrong when compared 
with mine ? ” cried the impetuous young man, 

“We will say no more,” replied Sir Robert, 
and Harry Guest never knew of that worst 
wrong of all, the suppression of his last letter 
to Alice Liddell. 

44 1 shall sec you this evening,” said the 
baronet, as he opened the inner door of Mr. 
Marston’s office. 

44 Certainly,” replied Harry Guest, and so 
they parted. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield had provided for a 
private interview with his man of business by 
a letter sent on the previous evening, so Mr. 
Marston was alone and quite disengaged when 
his most important client entered. 

After tho usual civilities had been inter¬ 
changed, coupled with a few words of condo¬ 
lence on the part of the lawyer, Sir Robert 
proceeded to state his business. 

At the first mention of Harry Guest’s name, 
a peculiar wooden expression settled on the 
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lawyer’s face, and though he gave his whole 
attention to the subject thus opened, it appeared 
that he did so with an effort, as if it were a 
bore to him, or a matter of very slight and 
unimportant issue. 

The change of countenance did not escape the 
quick eyes of Sir Robert Dangerfield, but he 
excused it in his own noble way by thinking, 

44 Harry Guest is nothing to him, or at most, 
a former clerk who left his service, doubtless, 
with the hope, of improving his circumstances, 
so that it is impossible he can feel an interest 
in him, or that ho should desire to serve him as 
I do. I have great cause to try to benefit him, 
this man has none.” 

It was hard, dry work to get any particulars 
from Mr. Marston concerning his former clerk. 

The baronet learned at the outset that Mr. 
Marston had no vacant desk in his office, and 
he gleaned as quickly, from his manner, that 
he had not even the remotest intention of 
making one vacant for the purpose. 

41 1 think it is very good of you. Sir Robert, 
to be interested in this young man, but you 
must not be quixotic about him, or expect other 
people to be so.” 

44 1 do not expect it,” was the mild reply, 
•* but I wish to help him, I have a strong reason 
for helping him.” 

44 Indeed,” was the grave reply, the cold, hard 
eyes reading his secret meanwhile, and knowing 
well that the bond between the two men was 
the new-made grave of Alice Dangerfield. 
44 Indeed, but you know nothing of this young 
man, Sir Robert.” 

44 Very little,” admitted the baronet, “but I 
am much interested in him, and I am anxious 
to know something of his antecedents, in order 
that I may the better serve him.” 

44 Ah,” was the cool reply, 44 but suppose he 
has no antecedents.” 

44 But he must havo had parents, a home, 
friends-” 

44 No, he had not,” said Mr. Marston, 44 that 
is, his parents died in his infancy, his home was 
nothing more than the cot of an honest working 
woman who brought him np; no friends but 
myself.” 

44 Poor fellow! ” murmured Sir Robert, in¬ 
voluntarily. 

44 1 took him into my office as soon as he could 
write,” the lawyer went on, ignoring his client’s 
apparently uncomplimentary interrnption, 44 and 
he might have remained with me had he chosen, 
but he wanted, as they all do, 4 to better him¬ 
self.’” 

44 Not an unnatural desire on the part of a 


young man,” and Sir Robert thought of the 
tender love-story, the little pensive idyll, which 
had been the young man’s impetus to better 
things, and he sighed deeply. 

44 Oh no, not unnatural,” conceded Mr. Mars¬ 
ton, 44 ho had a perfect right to do as he chose, 
of course; but since lie left me at a disadvantage 
to suit his own purposes, it is hardly to be 
expected that I should disarrange my own im¬ 
proved plans, to accommodate him when his 
wild, foreign schemes have broken down and 
left him penniless.” 

Sir Robert looked up as the lawyer spoke, 
struck by a strange tone in his voice as he 
uttered the last syllables of his remark. There 
seemed to be a ring of savage triumph in his 
accents, but the face was calm and the eye was 
clear as the listener perused his countenance, 
and Sir Robert decided that his ears had played 
him false. 

44 You knew his parents ? ” 

44 Yes,” was the somewhat impatient reply, 
44 1 knew his father well—and suffered by him 
—and I knew his mother—a little.” 

44 Suffered by his father,” put in Sir Robert, 
44 in a pecuniary way, you mean, I suppose; he 
occasioned you money losses.” 

44 Of course,” replied Mr. Marston, and this 
time Sir Robert clearly detected the latent 
snoer in his tone, 44 what other troubles except 
money troubles could touch a dry old chip like 
me.” 

44 But you took the boy ? ” 

44 Not I,” retorted the lawyer; 44 1 used what 
little was left after his father’s death to bring 
him up in an humble way, and I paid him a 
clerk’s salary when he was old enough to earn 
it. That was all I did for him. And it seems 
I did too much if he presumes upon it to think 
I shall find him employment every time he 
choses to ask for it.” 

44 1 will not trouble you further concerning 
Mr. Harry Guest,” said Sir Robert, a little 
haughtily. 44 1 thought it better to confer with 
you first, as you seemed to be the only person 
who knew anything of him or his belongings; 
but I see you are not interested in him.” 

44 No, Sir Robert,” was the curt reply, 44 noth¬ 
ing that concerns Harry Guest, as he is called, 
is interesting to me.” 

CHAPTER XVI. 

IN THE BROWN SHAKESPEARE. 

The early evening was closing round Danger- 
field Chase as Sir Robert alighted from his 
horse, and, giving the animal in charge of a 
waiting groom, entered the house, and retired 
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at once to his own particular sanctum , the 
library. 

This room had fewer memories of his lost 
happiness to disturb him than any other apart¬ 
ment in the house, for Alice had scarcely 
entered it during their brief courtship, nor had 
she visited it on tho fatal evening of their return. 

Here among the splendid collection of books, 
partly his own, partly that of his brother, the 
late Sir George (who had been also somewhat 
of a scholar, and yet more an artist,) he had 
spent many a quiet hour before the lovely 
shadow of Alice Liddell had crossed his life to 
trouble the depths with an unknown emotion, 
bom both of joy and sorrow. 

Here, too, he had come in the first flush of his 
happiness to muse on his betrothal, and to 
think of the grand full lifo which he and Alice 
should lead together in the coming future. 

Here he had been seated on the night of their 
return to Dangerfield, calmly reading his accu¬ 
mulated store of letters, while in the fair, large 
chamber above, with its oriel window faintly 
tinted by October moonlight, Alice, his wife, 
had met tho King of Terrors alone. 

But here she had never sat with him ; here 
there was no favorite nook, no favorite chair 
sacred to her use; hero she had never stood by 
his side either in summer sunsliino or winter 
gloaming, and so the room, as I have said, had 
fewer memories for him, and was, therefore, the 
more bearable in his widowed state. 

Sir Robert had dined in Decpton earlier in 
the afternoon, and when he closed the door 
behind him, he stirred the fire into a blaze and 
sat down by the newly-kindled lamp to spend 
the evening alone. 

The table w T as loaded with newspapers, pam¬ 
phlets, magazines, literary and scientific, which 
had accumulated during the early days of his 
desolation. He took up one after another, but 
all failed to claim his attention. 

His mind was still busy with the morning’s 
interview, and despite his strong common sense 
and dislike of the romantic side of life, ho could 
not thrust from his mind the idea that there 
was more in the life-story of Harry Guest than 
Mr. Marston chose to reveal. 

He recalled the lawyer’s closing words when 
their interview ended. 

“ Nothing that concerns Harry Guest-^as he 
is called— is interesting to me.” 

Harry Guest—as he is calk'd. 

Did this mean that lie had the right to 
another name, and if so, what was that namo 
which was suppressed and kept secret even from 
its ow ner, and w hat rights and advantages be¬ 


longed to tbat name of which he was equally 
defrauded ? 

His mind dwelt incessantly on this topic, and 
he became more and more fixed in his resolu¬ 
tion to discover the true parentage of this 
young man whom Alice had loved. 

It seemed indeed to him the first step to take 
in order to help him; but the more he reflected 
on the subject, the more thoroughly he became 
convinced that he must seek no help from Mr. 
Marston. 

It almost appeared that the cold, wily lawyer 
had some reason for refusing to give particulars 
of the young man’s birth; some reason—an old 
grudge perhaps—for preventing his advance¬ 
ment in life. 

Sir Robert turned the matter over and over 
in his mind until it had a strange fascination 
for him, and he became at length aware that he 
was suffering the thing to assume an undue 
proportion of his thoughts. 

He determined to wait until Harry Guest 
himself arrived, and then to question him 
closely concerning every recollection of his 
early life, and to piece to this all information 
connected with tho way in which he had spent 
his youth, and with what manner of people. 

Having arrived at this determination, he rose 
and went to one of the book-cases, casting his 
eyes over the well-filled shelves in search of a 
volumo to his mind. 

Finding nothing to suit his fancy on tho 
lower shelves, he mounted the steps used for 
the purpose, and examined the upper rows. 

Here the dust of many years lay, for tho 
books on the top shelves had been especially 
the property of his late brother, and had re¬ 
mained undisturbed since his death. 

His eye was caught by the title of a large 
volume in glossy brown calf,and golden letters 
on a scarlet grouud 

SHAKE8PEABE. 

“Ah! the old book,” he cried aloud, “the 
dear old Shakespeare George and I used as 
boys. Perhaps the grand old master's is the 
only strain which can soothe me to-night.” 

So saying, he took the volume from its place, 
and, gently wiping the dust from its covers and 
edges, carried it to the table, and arranging the 
shade of the lamp to his satisfaction, he sat 
down to read. 

He looked first at the name on the fly-leaf: 
it was that of his brother, in the handwriting 
of their father; but his eye was caught by a 
faint tracery lower down on the page, in which 
the ivords 

“ Georye Dnnhoyne Dangerfield from his father .” 




were re-produced in a flowing, feminine, but 
unformed band. 

Sir Robert looked at the writing closely. It 
was faint and pale, and looked like the ghost 
of the burly characters above, which, though 
brown with age, were broad and clear. 

“ Who could have written this ? ” he thought; 
and he was puzzled. 

Their mother had died long before Robert’s 
memory served him; sisters they had none, 
nor any girlish friend who had beeu intimate 
enough to scribble in one of the Dangerfield 
books. 

Ilis mind, already keenly on the alert, seized 
on this new riddle with avidity, aud he hastily 
turned the leaves of the volume over to search 
for auother specimen of the mysterious penman¬ 
ship. 

As he did so, a sheet of drawing paper, having 
upon it a water-color sketch, fell to the ground. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield picked it up. 

It was nearly the same size as the book, and 
had evidently been placed in the volume for the 
purpose of pressing. 

It was the portrait of a very lovely girl in the 
first spring-tide of her innocent beauty, fresh, 
(htbonnair , and pure as the morning. Large 
brown eyes looked candidly at Robert Danger- 
field, and black curls, soft and silken os an 
infant’s, clung in tendrils round the open brow. 

There was something familiar in the face, in 
the eyes, in the shape of the forehead, and he 
cast about in his mind to find whom the picture 
resembled. 

While thus musing, he turned the sketch 
round in his hand. 

There was writing on the reverse side. One 
glance showed him the words had been written 
by his brother George. The sentence ran, 

" My wife Henriette , at seventeen .” 

The picture dropped from Sir Robert’s hand, 
and ho gazed dumbly at the floor in sheer 
amazement. * 

(To he continued.) 


Again victorious as of old, 

Smile, mighty mother of the bold, 

When Tel-el-Kebir’s tale is told. 

Not with the iron hail of guns, 

But with cold stesl, thy gallant ones 
Writ red their name as Britain’s sons. 

What lion courage in them woke, 

As o’er the carnage and the smoke 
The tender eastern morning broke. 

The old fierce war-lust unsubdued 
Sprang in their spirits as they stood 
With steel uplift, athirst for blood. 

Not man to man, but one to ten, 

Our gallant soldiers battled then, 

Ah, God be thanked for Englishmen ! 

Like blinding hail blow followed blow, 

Until the forces of the foe 
Fell back with awful overthrow. 

Look, England, look across the sea. 

Great hearts havo thought aud fought for thee 
To keep thine old supremacy ! 

Stand, England, on thy rocky coast, 

Before the nations make thy boast, 

Thou host no dread of foreign host. 

No angry frown, or furtive sneer 
Of nations far, or nations near, 

Can wake in thee a pulse of fear. 

Dear England, crowned with victory, 

Lift now thy voice, and o’er the sea 
Call tliy brave heroes home to thee. 

Let clash of bells and roll of drum 
Bo heard above the city’s hum, 

As from mown fields of death they come. 

Not man to man, but ten to one, 

They fought for England, fought and won, 
Let England’s welcome be, “ Well done ! ” 

Stretch out thine hands with greeting proud, 
And if among the vivas loud, 

Some tongues be silent in the crowd :— 

And if the laurelB greenest grown, 

Only on coffin lids be strown, 

And if poor women weep alone:— 

Yet, England, Mother of us all. 

We grudgo thee not the sons that fall, 

God bless the banner—and the pall! 

God bless the cause that Britain shields, 

And give the sword that Britain wields 


a mousauu yei unconquerea ] 


TEL-EL-KEBIR. 


Sept. 13th, 1832. 

Again victorious! England stands 
The sword of conquest in her hands, 
Mother and mistress of the lands ! 

Again victorious! let the cry 
Of anarchy be hushed and die, 
Shame wraps the flag of Arabi. 


Harriett Stockall. 


Cjre Court anb J$ig ]\ Jife. 

P BHE Court remains at present at Balmoral, 
§ where Her Majesty with the Princess 
Beatrice and Duchess of Connaught 
have beeu since the end of August. 
The Duke and Duchess of Albany arrived at 
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Balmoral on tho l*2th September, having been 
cruising in the yacht Lively since the Duke’s 
recovery from his recent indisposition ; during 
which he was nursed with unremitting care 
and tenderness by his young wife. It is now 
to be hoped that tho country will havo many 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with tho 
amiable and engaging Duchess of Albany. Tho 
period of mourning for the death of her sister 
tho Princess of AVurtemburg, was followed so 
closely by her royal husband’s illness that we 
have, as it were, only yet heard by report of 
tho charming qualities of this latest addition 
to the bevy of fair ladies who lend brightness 
by their presence to our Court, and aid by their 
efforts the many works of charity which are 
brought under their notice. 

Their Royal Highnesses met with a truly 
Scotch welcome, and as their arrival occiii-red 
about tho same time as the reception of the 
news respecting the victories in the East, the 
double event was made the occasion of great 
and characteristic rejoicings. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Prin¬ 
cess of Wales with their sons and daughters, 
returned from the continent on September 14th 
and left tho next day for Abergeldio accom¬ 
panied by the King and Queen of Greece. 

The Queen, and the nation at large, received 
with unalloyed pleasure tho gratifying testi¬ 
mony of Sir Garnet Wolseley of the gallant 
behaviour of H.R.II. the Duke of Connaught 
in the Eastern campaign. 

Prince and Princess Christian with their 
family are still on the continent. 

H.R.H. the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lome have been for a lengthened tour to 
California. 

The Empress of Germany has been ill from 
the effects of a fall, but is now better. Her 
place in the festivities attendant on the autumn 
manauivres was supplied by the Crown Prin¬ 
cess. Prince Rudolph and Princess Stephanie 
of Austria were among the illustrious guests 
at Berlin on the occasion. 

Tho King and Queen of Denmark have been 
staying with their daughter, tho Princess 
Thyra, Duchess of Cumberland, at Gmundcn. 

'J he Duke and Duchess of Sutherland are 
staying at Dunrobin with a family party. 

Lady Brooke has given birth to a son, and 
the town of Warwick was en fete with great 
rejoicing over the heir of the old house of 
Warwick. 

The marriage of the Earl of Durhaiti to Miss 
Ethel Milner will take place at the end of 
October. 

The marriage of Lord do Freyne and Miss 
Marie Georgina Lamb was to take place at the 
end of September. 


A marriage is arranged between Mr. Sidney 
Osborne, eldest son of the Rev. Lord Sidney 
Godolphin Osborne and Miss Margaret Ham- 
mersly. 

Among other deaths in upper circles we may 
mention those of Lady Louisa Ramsay, sister 
to the Marquis of Twceddale; the Right Hon. 
Sir G. Grey, Bart., G.C.B.; Mrs. Hamlyn 
Williams; Miss E. Lc Poer Trench; and Miss 
Stonor, cousin of Lord Camoys. 


Cjje Centres. 


%* All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices , No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton, U r ., and marked “ Theatrical Department 

riuck is still runningsuccessfully at Drury Lane, 
and a new impetus has been given to The Romany Rye 
at the Princess’s, by tho re-appearance of Mr. Wil¬ 
son Barrett and Miss East lake in the principal char¬ 
acters. Romeo and Joliet continues to fill the Lyceum 
to repletion, and completely Batisfy the countless 
admirers of Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 
Drink is crowding the Adelphi, Mr. Roade’s great 
moral drama being an undoubted success Money 
continues to attract at the Vaudeville, and a new 
burlesque drama, by Mr. R. -Reece, entitled Little 
Robin Hood , is successful at tho Gaiety. Patience 
is still running at the Savoy, and Boccaccio at the 
Comedy. Mrs. Langtry has had a most successful 
short season at tho Imperial, appearing for twelve 
nights only, previous to her departure for America. 


THE NSW FEATHSR FABRIC. 

A specimen of a very novel fabric for Autumn and 
Winter Mantles has been sent to us for inspection by 
that enterprising gentleman, Mr. Francis Gibson, of 
13, Eglinton Street, Glasgow. Tho material is very 
beautiful, real feathers being woven into the texture; 
the surface is soft and glossy in the extreme, while 
for lightness and warmth a garment made of this 
novel material must be unapproachable. We have 
seen nothing so pretty for a long time, and should 
recommend our fair readers to make a trial of it. 


DESIGNS IN KILTING. 

At tho Technical School Exhibitions recently held 
at Bradford and Penzance were shewn some admi¬ 
rable specimens of Kilting and Box-Pleating designs 
which were worthy of notice, with the appliances 
used to produce them. We were particularly struck 
with a pretty horizontal box-pleaded arrangement 
suitable for the flounces now so fashionable, and also 
with the diagonal kilting for trimming bodies, collars, 
and cuffs of dresses. Wo understand that the Slide 
Measure and Kilting Frame are supplied by Mr. 
James Graham, of Bradford, the proprietor, also the 
various appliances necessary for producing the differ¬ 
ent effects in kilting and box-pleating, and we are 
sure that any dressmaker or mother of a family 
would find money well laid out if used to purohase 
such aids to dressmaking as those must be which can 

I iroduco such neat and elegant trimmings as the 
ciltings, &c , which we have referred to. 


Corosjonbence. 


# # # Owing to press of matter we are compelled 
this month, to answer our correspondents by post. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4 cL, 6d., 7d., and 9<i. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, &c., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are cut on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for eaoh Dress, Pelisse, &o. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LIST OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERNS ON SALE FROM SEPT. 30th TO OCT. 31st., 1882. 

(3* IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER fand Lbttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packet?. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere &> Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it , in all cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is lid. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must be enclosed. We 
provide envelopes. Stamps for postage must bo 
sent with the order. 


In consequence op the great increase 

OP BU6INE88, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OP 
ANT ORDER THAT DOES NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can bo executed unless tho Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. D .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 34} inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DXUD8SKS AND COSTUMES* 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLE8S OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6— 1 The Stouhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

,, 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique 

with waistbelt. 

„ 8.—Princesse Dress with long full train. 

„ 9.—New Princesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 

dium troiu, moderately full at back. 

Large-sired Patterns. 

„ 10.—Princesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 11.—Polonaise Princesse for a ohest measure of 44 
inches. 


,, 1*2.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 13.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. | 

„ 5b. —Princesse Night Dress. 

„ 142.—'The new Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. 4d. | 

„ 227a.— The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' size, 4d.; Child’s size, 3d. 

„ 252.—The Aberdeen Morning Costume. Gathered 
body, with suisse belt, tablier, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 384.—Youug Lady's Afternoon Costumo. Draped 
polonaise. 6d. 

,, 400.—The Alexandra Promenade Costume. Draped 
tunique, poloBuise. draperies and bouffant. 9d. 

,, 480.—The Dumnore Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
rovers, wifli deep basques; overskirt and 
bouffnut. 6d. 

„ 482.—The Hebe Promenade Costame. Polonaise A 

f ilet. 7d. 

he Heliotrope Visiting Costume. Corsage it 

§ ilet, draped tunique and bouffant. fid. | 

renodine polonaise, with pleated front, 6d, 1 


„ 22.—The Lucia Promenade Toilette. Open cor¬ 
sage A basques, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

,, 23.—The Nerissa Promenade Costume. Poiuted 
corsage A revers, pauiers, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 21.—The Steeubock Promenade Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped tuuiqne, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 492.—The Cecily Costume. Pointed corsage, draped 
pauiers, and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 493.—'The Micheline Travelling Costume. Corsage 
rediugote, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 496.—The Conrtown Promenade Costumo. fid. 

,, 14.—The Voyngeuse Costume for Travelling. Cor¬ 
sage A basques, with gathered capo, drape I 
overskirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 15.—The Eglantine Toilette. Pointed polonaise 
corsage, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

n lfi.—The Kathleen Costume. Pleated corsage, 
poniers, draped tunique, aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 17.—Tbo Theodora Promenade Toilette. Corsage a 
pauiers, draperies aud bouffant, fid. 

,, 18.—The Adele Carriage Toilette. Princesse Cor¬ 
sage A gilet, draperies an 1 bouffant. 9d. 

„ 19.—The Ruby Costume. Gathered corsage with 
cape, paniers. and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 20a.—T tio Dorothy Promenade Dress. Corsage A 
basques, draperies, aud beuffaut. 9d. 

,, 21a.—T he Boughtou Costume. Poiuted corsage, 
draped overskirts, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 22a.—T he Folkestone Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draped overskirt, & bouffant. 9d. 

,, 21a.—T he Colquhoun Afternoon Costume. Corsage, 
with pleated gilet, drjped overskirt, aud bouf¬ 
fant. fid. 

„ 25a.—T he Talbot Travelling Dress. Corsage po¬ 
lonaise, and draperies. 6d. 

,, 26.—The Clemeuce Toilette. 6d. 

187.—Princess Morning Dress, fid. 

„ 167.—Morning Toilette, fi i. 

,,27.—Morning Promenade Toilette. Corsage 

basques, draped overskirt, aud bouffant, fid. 

403.—The Tremayne Costume, Poiuted corsage, 
pauiers, and bouffaut. fid. 

„ 28.—The Montresor Promenade Costume. Draped 
polonaise, fid. 

„ 29.—The Westminster Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, drapery, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 30.—The Clementine Reception Toilette. Corsage 
polonaise, drapery, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 31.—The Malta Moruiug Costume. Corsage, with 
pleated basques, drapery, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 32.—Tne Sophie Visitiug Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with revers, tablier, aud bouffant. 7d. 

„ 33.—The Biarritz Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with cape, draperies, aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 34.—Tho ltosslyn Afternoon Toilette. Corsage a 
pauier, with gilet, draperies, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 35.—The Chesham Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, tunique, and bouffaut. 7d. Pleated 
underskirt fid. extra. 

,, 37.—The Bedford Promenade Costume. Pleated 
1 icket, draperies, aud bouffaut. fid. 

„ 38.—The Lisbon Washing Dress. 9d. 

,, 33.—The Torquay Promeuade Costume. Corsage a 
revers, draped overskirt, aud bouffaut. 7d. 

,, 40.—The Athole Visiting Costume. 9d. 

„ 41.—The Aldershot Morning Costume. Pointed 
military c rsage, draped overskirt, and bouff¬ 
ant. 7d. 

,, 42.—The Montrose Black Cashmere Costume. 
Double-bre&ited polonaise a revers. fid. 

„ 43.—Tlie Moscow Afternoon Walking Toilette. 
Hussar jacket, military style, fid. 

PATTERNS FOR OCTOBER, 1832. 

Plats 1. 

„ 44.—The Felicitic Afternoou Toilette. Polonaise A 
revers. with pleated back skirt, fid. 

„ 45.—'The Fitzwilliam Afternoon Promeunde Cos- 
tuine. Draped overskirt aud bouffaut. 64. 
(The Corsage is given full-sized with this No.) 

„ 46.—Tlie Aline Promeuade Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, draped overskirt, and bouffaut. 7d. 

Plats 2. 

,, 47.—Tbc Osborne Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, draped tablier, and bouffant, fid. 

„ 48.—The Cadogan Reception Costume. Poiuted cor¬ 
sage A revers, draperies, aud bouffaut. 7d. 

,, 49.—Ttie Fawn Afternoon Promenade Costume. 
Polonnise A pauiers. fid. 

rials 3. 

„ 50.—The Edinburgh Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tuniquo, aud bouffant, fid. 

,, 51.—The Louise Afternoon Co&tume. Poiuted cor¬ 
sage A revers, pauiers, and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 52.—The Donna Reception Toilette, roiuted cor¬ 
sage, draped tunique. aud bouffant. 7d. 

Digitized 


OCTOBER, 1882.—Continued. 

Plats 4. 

„ C 13.—The Lorine Winter Mantolet, with square 
ends. fid. 

„ C 14.—The Di-ina Hunting Jacket; tight-fitting, 
siogle-breasted. 6d. 

,, C 15.—The Suez Jacket, novel form. 6d. 

„ C 16,—The Croisette Mantle, with Dolman sleeves. 
6d. 

„ C 17.—The Dieppe Hubbard Jacket. 6d. 

„ C 18.—The Loudon Visite Mantle. 6d. 

,. C 19.—The Denbigh Cloth Visite. fid. 

,, C 20.—The Jean tight-fitting double-breasted 
Jacket, with hack pleats. 6d. 

„C21,.—The Versailles Waterproof Mantle, with 
draped cape. 7d. 

„ C 22.—Tl»e Lincoln Ulster, single-breasted, military 
style. 7d. 

„ C 24.—The Alexandria Ulster, tight-fittiug, single- 
breasted, with cape. 7d. 

„ C 24.—The Overland Ulster, double-breasted Visite 
style, with side pleats. 7d. 

Plate 6. 

„ 53.—The Edmue Afternoon Promenade Costume. 
Corsage A basques, with pleats at baok, draped 
tablier, aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 54.—The Marcello Costume. Pointed corsage, 
draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 55.—The Nelly Promenade Costume. Pointed cor- 
safe. with gathered drapery, overskirt, aud 
bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 56. — The Mariau Morning Promenade Costume. 
Pointed corsage, draperies, overskirt and 
bouffant. 9d. 

„ 57. —The Dinorah Morning Promenade Costume. 
Painted corsage A revers, overskirt, and 
bouffnut. 7d. 

„ 53.—The Li’i Outdoor Costume. Pointed corsage 
with gilet, draped pauiers, and bouffant. 9d. 

Plate 8 . 

„ C 2*.—'The Bubetto Man'ilia. 6d. 

„ C 26.—The Pippa double-breasted Jacket, with turn¬ 
down collar, fid. 

„ C 27.—The Lucille Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ C 28.—The Elizabeth Demi-Soison Visite, with deep 
poiuted collar. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for tho Dresses in tho abovo list. 

Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 

2. —Dress Ski-t, walking Length; (Trot te use.) 

3. —Dress Skii t, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

5. —Dross Skirl, long square train. 

The above tel of jive dress skirts is supplied, for Is. 9d 
tv any three for Is. Id. 

„ 212.—Short skirt with movoable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 

„ 212a.— Kilted Skirt, walking length. 7d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 6d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a paront. 

M 2.—Mouruiug Costume, pointed corsage A tunique. 
M 3.—Mouruiug Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Dress. Corsnge and open 
tuuiqu9 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Beuquine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mouruiug Costume. Corsage Princesse, 
draperies and bouffaut. 

M 8.—Mouruiug Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mouruiug Costume. Corsage and Tuniqae. 
M 10.—Deep Mouruiug Costumo. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mouruiug Visite. (The ekirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mautle, with pointed 
ends. 

M 13.—Half mourning Costumo. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

M223.—Mouruiug Costume. 0d. 

V For If^erskirts, Bee above. 




DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE 8TATEft. 


LABUS MAMTXXS, PAUTOT8, PXUS6XS, ic 

Price 6d. and 7cL Each. 

Autumn and Winter Mantles. 

ii 20.—'The Josephine Mantilla, 
i, 25.—The Margaret Pelisse, with wide sleeves. 7d. 
ii 3®.—The Cliveden Travelling Ulster, with wide 
sleeves. 7d. 

»• 764.—The New Double-breasted Redingote Ulster, 
seam ot waist. This is the stjle sometimes 
callel the Ladies' Coaohing Coat. 

„ 240.—Double-breasted Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

„ 764a.— Redingote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.—S ingle-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—I’heCoaching Ulster. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn Visite. 6d. 

C 2.—Tailor-made Jacket. 6d. 

C 9.—Long Pelisse for Autumn. 7d. 

C 10.—Visits Mantle. 6d. 

C 11.—Mantilla. 6d. 

C 12.—The Phyllis Single - breasted Tight-fitting 
Jacket, with deep collar. 6d. 
ii 317.—Rotonde, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d, 
ii 399—The Fieunes Kediugote Jacket. 6d. 

»» 314.—The Olivette Jacket. Double-breasted. 6d. 

•> 696.—The ltubens Jacket, double-breasted. 6d. 
i» 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin¬ 
gote style. 6d. 

,i 430.—The Hettie Jacket, tight-fitting, single-breast¬ 
ed. 6d. 

„ 442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 417.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 471.—'Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ 472.—The Cheviot Travelling Cloak. 6d. 
i. 474.—Manteau Visite. 6d. 
n 485.—The Decies Mantilla. 6d. 

„ 404.—Pelisse. 7d. 

„ 405.—The Leicester Visite. 6d. 

USEFUL 8TANOAHD STYLES. 

•— Sealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back 
rather close-fitting. 6d. 

-Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

-New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

-The Newmarket Jacket. Redingote style, 
aud double breasted. 

-’lliellosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 
“The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

-Cloth Visile. 6d. 


„ 423a 

C 3.- 
C 4.- 
C 5.- 

C 6.- 
C 7.- 
C8.- 


NSW 8LSXVXS 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of 1 length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Ablnj Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

L4-~l ilfht sleeve, fashionablestvle, with high armhole. 

N.B.—Any of the Sleeves shown ou our Plates 
Costumes may be hud separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list as under 11 years of age 
11 years and uptcavds, 6d. 

•i 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. 6d. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 3d. 

„ 229 A 229a. —Pinafores for children of 3 jenrs old. 3d. 
„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

„ 23b.—The " Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. 6dL 

„ 308.—Little Girl’s Sail«r Costume. 3d. 

„ 310,—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

„ 311.—The Mideline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 
„ 313.—The Camille Clonk for a girl of ten. 3d. 

,, 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3*1. 

„ 341.—'1 he Gervnise Paletot for Girl of 9d. 3d 
„ 343.—The Germaine UUter for a Child of 6. 3d. 

„ 343a.—T he Adelina Ulster f..r G rl of 13. 8d 
„ 33 b.—H aby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

»• 109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or seven. 

J 1.—Lawn Tennis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 

J 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 er 10 years. 6d. 

J 6.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. Gd. 

I J 7.—Boy’s Sailor’s suit, ace 10 toll. 6d. 
f J 13.—Priucesse Dress for a child of 4. 

J 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of )2; similar shape to No. 211. 

•J 15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. 6d. 

J 16.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used fora Lawn Tenuis apron. 

J 23.—Priucesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of 6. 3d. 

J 24.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 15. 6*1. 

•J 25.—Pi iucesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—The Olga Demi-unison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 

-J 27.—The M elite, Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

J 30.—The Fernanda Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
-J 31.—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

J 32.— Tbe Cecil. Visile for it girl of 10. 

J 33.—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6d. 
J 34.—Girl's Paletot, S.B., age 14. 64. 

„ J 36.—Tbe Sasanne Coetume for girl of 8. 3d. 
it J .37.—The Butterfly Coetume for child of 3. 3d. 

„ J 38.—The HolUnd Costume for girl of 10. 34. 

,, J 39.—Costume for girl of 12. 6d. 

„ J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

„ J 42.—Tke Henrietta Toilette for child of four. 3d. 

„ J 44.—The Eva Costume for a girl of 10. 3d. 

•i J 45.—The Feauvette Frock for a girl of 8. 3d. 

J 46.—The Elfinella Toilette for child of 9. 3d. 

J 47.—1 he Narcisse Costume for girl of 12. Double- 
▼ hreastedjacktet, with drapery nnd bouffant. 6d. 

J 48.—The Pet Frock for child of 4. 3d. 

J 49.—Little Boy’* Dress, age 7. 3d. 

J 50.—The Fanchette Coat for child of 8. 3d. 

J 51.—Pleated Blou*e for boy of 9. 3d. 

J 52.—The Claudiue Dress for girl of 14. 64. 

53.—The Clotilde Outdoor Toilette for child of 10. 3d. 

J 54.—The Nina Long Jacket for child of 8. 3d. 

J 55.—The Florence J ticket for girl of 14 or 15. Single- 
breasted, with collar. 61. 

J 56.—The Marie Costume for girl of 11. 6d. 

J 57.—Outdoor Costume for young lady of 15 or 16. 
Double-breusted corsage, drapery, aud bouff¬ 
ant. 6d. 

J 58.—Tbe Ottoline Costume for girl of 13. 6d. 

J 59.—Tbe Robinette Jacket. Double-breasted, with 
cape, for girl of 9. 3d. 

J 60.—The Clnribel Ulster, with pleated body and 
cape, for young lady of 15 or 16. 6.1. 

J 61.—The Maggie Costume, with pleated jacket, for 
a girl of 11. Gd. 

J 62.—The Gertie Cheviot Costume for girl of 11. 

_Pointed corsage, with paniers. 6d. 

J 63.—The Myra Double-breasted Jacket for girl of 
12. 6J. 

J 64.—The Lily Alpaca Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

J 65.—Mingle-breasted Ulster for a girl of 16. Gd. 

„ 337.—Priucesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.— Kobe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

•i 769 a.— Newmarket or Kediugote Ulster, with seam at 
waist for a girl of 12 or 13. 6d. 

,, 379.—Tbe Pussy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fittiug jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. 6d. 
ii 310.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

„ 369.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of 11 or 12. Gd. 

ii 393.—The Juaua double-hressted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen. 6d. 

•i 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
& gilet. 6d, 


8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tisane paper, at Reduced Prices.) 

CHILDREN’S & GIRLS’ sizes 3d. each, 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 201, ag© 4; 
chest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 281, age 12 to 13 ; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. Go., 

LADIES’ SIZES, 4 d. each . 

Chest Measures,—311, 33, 341, 3G, 371, 39}, 
41, 421. Or may be had in brown paper, 
Gd. each ; the complete set, 3s. 

This listjs added to every month; for particular* oj 
which see succeeding number* of the Magazine . 

*** Patterns are withdrawn f rom this list as soon as 
they go out oj fashion. 

# #* These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure , nteasur - 
tug 311 inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
w aist measure . Instructions for Dressmaking, 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Dkveue & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


A PRETTY PRESENT FOR CHILDREN. 

ROSIE’S RABBIT, ft MOTHER'S DARLING. 

A pair of (‘harming chromo-lithographs, exquisitely 
colored, size of subject i'i by 71 indies, suitable for 
framing for tbe nursery, or for use in scrap books. 
Lovely children’s faces. Quite a bargain. The pair 
sent ou a roller, post free, for 12 stumps. 

Order by letter, enclosing stamps, to Louis Dc Yen 
& Co., l, Kelso Place. Kensington W. 


NEW FRENCH UNDERLINEN. 


DEVERE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

ov 

FULL-SIZED PATTERN8 OP UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOYS. 
With prices of each, and an engraying of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size ef 
this Magazine, ana will bo sent to any address 

FOR TWO STAMPS. 

Which mnst bo forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES’S MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26s. EACH. 
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An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devcre 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


1 voi. cloth 8ro., 5s. Cheap Popular Edition, Is, 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stockall’s verses .”—Saturday Review. 

“ These aro the thoughts of a relined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator . 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggest!ve- 
ness.”— T7te Queen. 

“ Many of the nieces have appeared in ' All the 
Year Round,* mm all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—Tke Graphic. 

” Full of tbousrlit and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvern Netcs. 

“Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive.”—*//«*- 
trated London News. 

” There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades tho 
volume .”—West London Observer. 

” Miss Stockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
painter: indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the luinmn subject. There is scnrcelya phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“ The writer speaks direct to ourhearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.”— Keble’s Gazette . 

” We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resemble*.”— 
Kensington News. 

“ A poet commanding admiration liy the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos.”— News of the World, 
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MVEfiSE VIEWS (BE PEATES i, % 3, & 4 


EuU- sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors , price from 6d. to 9 d each . 


November , 1882. 


Plata 5. 
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ON LONDON FASHIONS. 

Winter being now close upon us, both manu¬ 
facturers and modistes are busy preparing the 
novelties in dress which a change in season 
demands. The principal materials in vogue 
for the new costumes are the new repped silks, 
black and colored, plain velvet and velveteen, 
Sicilienne, cashmere and satin. Almost all 
cloth dresses are now tailor-made, and nearly 
all are trimmed in some manner, more or less 
profuse, with braid. 

The favorite style for cloth and other dresses, 
is the short jacket, made either single or double- 
breasted, the edges being cut in tabs or battle¬ 
ments, edged with braid or silk cord. The 
fronts may be plain or braided like 65 on plate 
3, and the jacket is intended to be worn over a 
skirt of a different though harmonious color. 
Green is a very favorite tint for these charming 
little jackets. Our fair friend the Comtesse de 
B. mentions them in her Paris Letter as being 
much worn in the “ gay city.” 

The pointed body with long coat tails at baok 
keeps its place as a favorite style, and so does 
the body pointed back and front over a full 
panier overskirt. Some very charming illus¬ 
trations of these styles will be found on figs. 60, 
67, 76, and 77, on plates 1, 4, and 8. 

Qilets or waistcoats, real or simulated, still 
form an important part of a new costume. The 
style is a pretty one and may be copied at small 
cost, as many ladies have small pieces of rich 
and bright materials which do admirably for 
the purpose; and the sombre look of a black, 
dark-green, or dark-brown costume is imme¬ 
diately relieved by the introduction of a bright 
gilet in the front of corsage. 

Dresses of all kinds are made with greater 
simplicity this winter; there are fewer gather¬ 
ings, fewer frills, fewer plisses, in fact less 
material,; altogether is used, but we find that 
old line of Ingoldsby 

“ What its quality wanted , he made up in quantity" 


is quite reversed, for the plainer the make of 
the dress, the richer is the material required 
to be. 

The same may be said of mantles. We see 
fewer of the fussy Hubbard styles, where 
gatherings of a thin material supplied the 
necessary warmth and solidity of appearance, 
and more of the plain Visite or Dolman, cut in 
materials of remarkable richness, such as rich 
corded silk with appliquee flowers of brochS vel¬ 
vet, plush with handsome raised flowers, and 
cashmeres covered with a close and intricate 
pattern of rich silk braiding. Fur is much 
used, and so are bands of ostrich feather trim¬ 
ming. 

There is great variety displayed in trimmings 
this season, the principal novelty being chenille, 
which is used in many ways, and always with a 
satisfactory result; the chenille fringes in par¬ 
ticular are very beautiful, being in fact quite 
works of art, and imparting a cachet to the cos¬ 
tumes they adorn, which is otherwise unap¬ 
proachable. Lace is much less used, fur and 
braiding having usurped its place, as being 
more suitable for heavy garments; but ribbons 
are worn in great profusion, the newest and 
richest style being of ribbed satin, while some 
lovely painted ribbons, both wide and narrow, 
are introduced for evening wear. 

For trimming ball and dinner dresses, how¬ 
ever, lace holds its own, accompanied by a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers. Tulle is growing rapidly 
into favor again for the skirts of ball dresses, 
and appears to great advantage when covered 
by a silken network of some vivid and contrast¬ 
ing color. Sometimes this pattern of the net¬ 
work is accentuated by beads, pearls, sequins, 
or other similar adornment, but in most oases 
it is plain, and is always edged with handsome 
fringe to match. 

There is no change to chronicle in the form 
of hats or bonnets. The newest styles will be 
found on our plates. Feathers of all kinds will 
be the principal trimming for winter chapeaux 
of every description, flowers being just at pre¬ 
sent out of favor for the purpose. 
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THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

We have to return our sincere thanks to the 
British Press for tho many kindly notices that 
they have accorded to this Magazine, and for 
their appreciation of our efforts to improve 
the stylo of Ladies’ Dress in this country, by 
the exclusive selection and representation of 
such costumes only as are in accordance with 
the canons of good taste. We regret that our 
space but rarely allows us to reprint any of 
these excellent notices. We cannot, however, 
refrain from cjuoting a portion of a review of 
our Journal which appeared in Tim Brighouse 
Gazelle for October 7th, 1882 :— 

“Tm World op Fashion, October.—Into the 
mysteries of skirts, dresses, capes, coats, jackets, 
bonnets, and hats the ordinary reader cannot bo ex¬ 
pected to enter with enthusiasm, but he may wish to 
be informed—after looking at the elegant, noat, use¬ 
ful, and altogether unobjectionable shapes and designs 
given in this number—who are respousiblo for tho 
horrid distortions of outline seen too often in tho 
streets and public assemblies. There would be an 
end to unhealthy and injurious styles and a dissolu¬ 
tion of monstrosities if tho elegant and rcnsonablo 
suggestions of this magazine wero fully taken up 
Tho dress reform league may accomplish some¬ 
thing even in its extreme Vny of doing things, 
but in tho very possible examples of tho ‘‘World of 
Fashion” (as in this month, for instance) there 
appears more hopo. Lot it go forth that tho fashion 
is to be for comfort, use, and natural effect, and then 
the contortionists of stuffs may be pretty quickly 
effaced.” 


OUR PARIS LETTER 

Faubourg 8t. Germain , Paris , 
October 24th, 1882. 

Ma ChOre Amie, 

We can now speak with certainty about tho 
Winter fashions, for all tho novelties have been ex¬ 
hibited and selected. Many outrt fashions have been 
brought to light, but the good tasto of tho buyers has 
soon laid them aside: we will, therefore, only speak 
of those Btyles that will be most in favour. 

First, we will look to the Hats and Bonnets. These 
are mostly made with plush, aro either yery largo or 
very small, and trimmed with feathers, particularly 
cock’s feathers, which are often the sole trimming of 
the hat. Flowers are not discarded, but feathers aro 
more fashionable. 

Wings and heads of birds are also much worn, par¬ 
ticularly on felt hats. Large crowned hats «re trimmed 
with narrow ribbon, fastened wit 1, buckles, and a large 
tovffe of feathers or flowers. Strings to bonnets aro 
worn cither wide, or very narrow: both are fashion¬ 
able and becoming. 

Gloves continue to be worn very long, slightly 
wrinkled on the arms, and worn over the sleeves. 

Dresses for this winter are very much trimmed with 
braid and brandebourgB, and made much more simply 
than before, of rather heavy materials, and sober in 
colour. Moirtf, or watered silks, are quite gono out, 
but satin and large-flowered velvet are quite the new 
style; for the front of dresses largo flowered brocade 
takes the lead, trimmed with plain satin or velvet, or 
even cashmere. 

The Redingote Jacket has lost favour: a small 
jacket, like Nos. 71 and 73 in your Plates, has taken 
its place. This Jacket is so very popular that I fear 
for its long duration; it is highly trimmed with 
soutache or braid; it is certainly very becoming, and 



looks very young when well made, and of a contrast¬ 
ing colour to the costume. The most favourite 
colours are blue, purple, grew), and black. It is 
even mado in Jersey material, trimmed with gold or 
silver buttons, and looks very well. 

Another stylo is tho Jacket worn with tho gilet. 
This Jacket is made with large revers in front, 
and two coat tails at back; a black jacket, with a 
white ptqud gilet , loo'-s very becoming. 

The new Collar, which is much worn by onr fair 
beauties, is made of black velvet, and worn next to 
the skin, with only a ►mall edge of white collar show¬ 
ing : enffs to match. This is thoroughly in imitation 
of the ojficier collar. 

As half short sleeves keep the r r ground, gloves 
with fur cuffs, or large separate far cuffs, will be 
fashionable. 

A great variety of Cloaks and Mantles will be worn 
this winter. The sealskin will Always be the first in 
favour ; next comes the cloth Mantle, trimmed with 
fur. For evening wear, the long cachemire shawl, 
made to fit like an ordinary Visite, will be much ap¬ 
preciated ; it was already seen last year, but as it < 
then required entting, few ladies cared thus to 
sacrifice a handsome shawl. This winter they can be 
made without being cut,* and look even better, so 
arranged, than before ; that is the roason why they 
will be more en vogue. 

Those Cloaks are of great uso as wrappers, and- 
much less cumbersome than as shawls ; they are 
trimmed with fringo all round, and passementerie at 
back, or mado with a velvet collar and front band of 
a contrasting colour, and matching the lining, which 
can be made of plush, satin, or silk. 

Many Winter Mantles will bo very long and full, 
so as to nearly cover the skirt, which remains short 
and narrow. 

Comtesse de B-. 


THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. The full-sized Patterns given in this Magazine 
are all cut for Ladies gf medium height, and gf propor¬ 
tionate figure: measuring 34} inches roumi the chest , and 
24 waist,unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary fur the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams NKBI> NOT be allowed 
for when cutting out, except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to enm re 
the whittle of the pieces composing each pat tern being folded 
up in it. If at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the KniTORS will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1. Kelso Place, Kensington. London, IV. 

THE RAYNHAM CORSAGE-A-GILET, (63.) 

Tho pattern which we have chosen to present with' 
this month’s number is that of the Rayuham Corsage- 
a-Gilet, which is shown on the third figure of onr 
second plate. The pattern is given full-sized, and 
consists of six piecos, viz.: front, back, sidepiece of 
back, gilet, revers , and sleeve. '1 ho pattern is very 
simple to make up, and has a very ciegant appearance, 
as shown by our colored plate. The fulness to be 
taken out of tho front to form the shape, and to 
regulate size of waist, is marked by rows of pricking, 
and a row of pricking on the gilet also indicates 
where it should bo joined to tho front. The notch on 
the revers shows where it should join the frout and 
back of nock at tho shoulder seam. The underside 
of sleeve is marked by pricking. Tho bsck is left 
open at about an inch-and-a-half below tho waist, and 
is slightly cut away ; the opening thus made should 
be filled in by a handsome pleating, os shown in the 
engraving which represents the back view. 


* Patterns of the Shawl Visite may be had of the Editors, 
price dd. each. 
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<Df % plates of Costumes. 


Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Casaques , 
Pelisses , «£c., on these Plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3d. to 9d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see pages 10 and 11. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

•#* The Reverse Views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3 and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 


PLATE THE FIRST. 


Fig. 1.—(59).—The Marseilles Promonade Toilette 
of grey cloth and cashmere: the coat-jacket is made 
very long behind, and is open in front at waist to show 
the gilet. It is ornamented with braid passementerie. 
The overskirt is made of cashmere, gathered in the 
middle of front, and well draped at back over a long 
plissi cloth underskirt. Will require 15 yds. cloth; 
4 yds. cashmere ; 6 buttons, and passementerie trim¬ 
ming for the back, sleeves; and nock. 

Fig. 2.—(60).—The Courtenay Visiting Costume of 
maroon Irish poplin, trimmed with embroidery ; the 
body is pointed back and front, and trimmed with a 
cape, draped from the neck. The overskirt consists 
of a panier draperv, elegantly looped up behind with 
a bow ; the underskirt is slightly fulled, and is edged 
with embroidery and three plisst flounces; the back 
fails gracefully. This costume will require 14 yds. 
material; 8 yds. embroidery; 12 buttons ; II yds. of 
ribbon for bow. 

Fig. 3.—(C 29).—The Listowel Long Visile Mantle 
of cachemere de Vlnde , trimmed with Chenille fringe, 
braid, and brandebourgs. Will require 5 yds. cache- 
mere ; 18 yds. fringe ; 6 brandebourgs ; 12 yds. braid. 


PLATE THE SECOND. 


Fig. 1.—(61).—The Olive Reception Toilette of satin 
and brocade. The body is made round, edged with a 
plisst drapery, under which starts a redingote, laid in 
folds,*and well draped up at back. The body, of olivo 
satiq, is open en V, and trimmed with bias bands, 
and loops of satin. The front of skirt is made of 
brocade, ornamented with a folded drapery of satin, 
fastened in the centre by a black jet buckle : the skirt 
is edged by throe plisses flounces. Will take 18 yds. 
satin; 1 yd. brocade ; 4 yds. narrow satin ribbon. 



Fig. 2.—(62).—The Beryl Dinner Toilette of blue 
satin, trimmed with Spanish blonde lace : the body is 
made en cuirasse and is bouffant at back ; the sleeves 
are short, and the low neck is open in front en V, 
trimmed with a chemisette of crepe lisse and crepe lisse 
vlissf ; on the shoulders are bows of blue satin ; the 
Jaco flounces ore sewn on a skirt of blue satin. Will 
require 10 yds. satin ; 6 yds. wide lace ; 10 yds. nar¬ 
row lace ; 2 yds. crepe lisse ; 8 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(63).—The Raynham Promenade Costnmo 
of prune cnBhmere, trimmed with bands of plush : tho 
body is made en cuirasse , trimmed in front with revere 
of plush and small brandebourgs. and at back by an 
opening filled in with a fan-shaped plisst. The over¬ 
skirt is draped in folds and edged with a band of plnsh 
and gathered flounces; tho back is woll draped. Will 
take 12 yds. cashmere : 2 yds. plush ; 9 brandebourgs ; 
8 buttons. ( tVe give the pattern of Corsage full-sized 
with our present number.) ' 



PLATE THE THIRD. 


* # * This plate is headed by three Hats of the latest 
style. 

Tho first is of grey felt, lined witk red plush; the 
crown is trimmed with two rows of rod plush ribbon, 
fastened by a buckle and a rosette. 

The second is of brown felt, trimmed with brown 
velvet and feathers. 

The third, of dark blue felt, is trimmed with grey 
flowers and grey velvet. 

Fig. 1.—(64).—The Vesta Promenade Costume of 
brown cloth, trimmed with braid. The jacket opens 
in front on & gilet, and forms two long points. The 
neck is trimmed with a shawl-collar, and four rows of 
braid are placed at all the edges. The overskirt is 
well draped, and edged by a small plisst; a long 
double-pleated flounce forms the underskirt. Wifi 
require 14 yds. material; 18 yds. braid ; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(65).—Tho Mousquetaire Promenade or 
Travelling Costume of dark-green cloth, trimmed with 
brandebourgs and braid. The jacket is long and tight- 
fitting, and is ornamented with brandebourqs and olive 
buttons: the skirt is ornamented in a similar manner, 
and is well draped back and front on a plissi under¬ 
skirt. Will take 6 yds. cloth ; 18 buttons ; 24 orna¬ 
ments ; 48 yds. braid. 

Fig. 3.—(66).—The Priscilla Afternoon Toilette of 
grey Cheviot, made fronci back and front, and drawn 
in at the waist by a velvet band, from under which 
starts the overskirt, which is draped sideways bv a 
sash falling on the underskirt, which is composed of 
a deep bouillonni and a pleated flounce, edged by a 
plissi. Will take 12 yds. Cheviot; II yds. narrow 
velvet; II yds. of piece-velvet for sash, collar, and 
cuffs. 


PLATE THE FOURTH. 


%* This Plate is headed by three stylish Fichus. 

The first is mado of brown plush and blue satin, 
arranged as a notated collar, and embroidered with 
floss silk, and edged with lace. 

The second is a red Pekin collar, worn over a small 
round cape of cream satin, edged with lace. 

Tho third is a plastron of red Pekin, having a 
black beaded collar. 


Fig. 1.—(67).—The Beaumont Afternoon Toilette 
made with a long redingote, having a large collar and 
revere ; the front is double breasted. Tho overskirt 
is of the favorite style, pleated across tho front, well 
draped at back on a long plissi underskirt. Will re- • 
quire 13 yds. material; 12 buttons. 


Fig. 2.—(68).—Tho Hastings Reception Toilette of 
black satin. The body is pointed in front, forming 
. coat-tail at back, from whenco start tho back dra¬ 
peries. The skirt is composed of a bouillonni, folded 
drapery, and a plissi flounce laid in pointod pleats, 
falling over two small flounces. Will require to 
make, 16 yds. satin; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(69).—The Mabel Overcoat Ulster, single- 
breasted, and ornamented with a Cape. The lower 
edge is cut in battlements at front and sides, and 
the back has full pleats. Will take 5 yds. Cheviot; 
36 buttons. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all tho Costumes illustrated on Plates 1, 2,3, and 4. 
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PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(C 80).—The Emma Winter Cloak, Visits 
Style, mode of cloth, trimmed with far and braid. 
Will take 31 yds. cloth} 61 yds. fur; 18 yds. braid. 

Fig. 2.—(C31).—The Zoe Jacket of brown cloth, 
trimmed with pipings of brown satin and bnttons. 
Will take 21 yds. cloth; 1 yd. satin; 16 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(C 32).—The Mona Coat of dark blue cloth, 
trimmed with astrakan and brandebourgs. Will take 
21 yds. cloth; 6 yds. fur; 9 ornaments ; 14 olivets. 

Fig. 4.—(C 33).—The Emilie Visit© of olive-colored 
cloth, trimmed with darker colored plush, tassels, 
and braid. Will require 31 yds. cloth ; 16 yds. braid; 
3 tosssela. 

Fig. 5.—(C 34).—The Leonio Jacket of black cloth, 
trimmed with braid and olives. Will take 21 yds. 
cloth ; 18 olives ; 36 yds. braid. 

Fig. 6.—(C 31).—The Charlotte tight-fitting Jacket 
of brown cloth, trimmed with braid. Will require 21 
yds. cloth ; 18 yds. braid ; 12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.—(70).—The Lindores Promenade Costume of 
French cashmere, trimmed with velvet. The polon¬ 
aise forms paniers; is pointed in front, and well 
draped at back over an underskirt composed of four 
pliasfs. Will require 12 yds. cashmere; 6 yds. velvet 
ribbon; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(71).—The Gilberts Promenade Costume. 
The jacket is cut in the latest style, the battlements 
being bound with plush; the front is trimmed with 
double rows of buttons. The overskirt is long and 
well draped back and front on an underskirt made of 
a long pltist flounce and gw illes of plush. Will require 
12 yds. material; 3 yds. velvet; 36 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(72).—The Sultana Afternoon Costume of 
Scotch plaid. The body is opened in front on a velvet 
gilety and a band of velvet is arranged to simulate a 
point at front. The body is gathered on the shoulders 
and at waist; this forms the overskirt, which is 
draped on loft side. This overskirt is then crossed 
by a drapery, starting from thft back on right side and 
fastened on left side at back. The underskirt is com¬ 
posed of a long double-pleated flounce. Will require 
14 yds. plaid; $ yd. velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 4.—(73).—The Minetta Promenade Toilette of 
dark-green cloth, trimmed with braid. The jacket is 
double-breasted, trimmed with large collar and rerers, 
and is out in battlomonts round the edge, under which 
is fastened a small plrni. The overskirt is full and 
well draped, and is edged* by bands of braid. The 
underskirt is composed of a long plusd flounce. Will 
take 8 yds. cloth; 24 yds. braid; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(74).—The Daisy Morning Toilette of cash- 
mere. The body is tight-fitting, and fastened at waist 
by a belt and buckle. The polonaise is laid in folds, 
starting from the waist, opening in front to show the 
underskirt, which is arranged in deep folds. Will 
take 12 yds. material; 21 yds. velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(75).—The Nellie Morning Costume. The 
body is of cloth, the skirt of Cheviot. The jacket is 
tight-fitting and round; the overskirt full and well 
draped back and front on a plissi underskirt. Will 
require 5 yds. material for jacket; 10 yds. for skirt; 
24 buttons. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(76).—The Stafford Beooption Toilette of 
black satin, trimmed with embroidery. The bodv is 
pointed back and front, trimmed with a shawl-collar 




of embroidery, finished by a satin bow, and a chemi¬ 
sette of plisBi satin. The overskirt is laid in deep 
folds, well draped in front and at back on an under¬ 
skirt made ot numerous gathers and embroidered 
flounces. Will require 14 yds. satin; 9 yds. em¬ 
broidery. 

Fig. 2.—(77).—The Ecccllenza Visiting Costume of 
velvet and satin. The body is pointed bock and front, 
trimmed with a bouillonnJ and gathered gilet, The 
overskirt is arranged en panier, trimmed all round 
with beaded lace; it has a long handsome sash at back 
falling on an underskirt made of bouillonn^s and 
flounces of block satin. Will require 9 yds. velvet; 
2J yds. beaded laoo; 10 yds. satin. 


PLATE THE NINTH. 


LADIES' TAILOR-MADE GARMENTS. 

Fig. 1.—(859).—The Coralie Circular Cloak of cloth, 
waterproofed by Devero’s Receipt (sent post*free for 
three stamps). The garment is made to slightly de¬ 
fine the figure at back, and is finished by a small 
shoulder cape. 

Fig. 2.—(856).—The Brecknock Ulster, close-fitting 
and single-breasted, with turn-down oollar and small 
revers. It buttons straight down the front, and all 
the edges are finished by stitching. 

Fig. 3.—(857).—The Countess Coaching Coat of the 
favorite Newmarket cut. The garment U double- 
breasted, bnttons to the waist, and has a turnover 
collar. There is a breast pocket, and all the edges 
are neatly stitched. 

Fig. 4.—(858).—The Holyhead Travelling Jaoket 
of cloth. This ladylike garment is cut without a seam 
at waist, and is double-breasted, with a turn-down 
collar and revers ; it may also bo made with a stand 
collar. There are pockets on the hips, and the edges 
may be stitched, or finished with a fine cord. 

%• Patterns of the above garments, which belong 
to the now Series of “ Stab ” Patterns, may be had, 
each in five sizes for the following Chest measures— 
30, 32, 34, 36, and 38 inches, price 6d. each, on brown 

K . The sets of five patterns are sent post-free, 
•r single patterns, or selections of different pat¬ 
terns, id. each pattern must be enclosed for postage. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE. 


A STORY OP TO-DAY. 

Br G. Ewart Fleming. 

CHAPTER XVII. 

FRUSTRATED RESOLVES. 

0 say that Sir Robert Dangerfield 
was astonished at the sentence writ¬ 
ten by his deed brother’s hand on 
the reverse side of the water-color 
sketch, would be to give a very faint 
impression of the state of his mind 
on making the discovery. 

It must be remembered that it came suddenly 
upon him, and at a moment when all his brain 
was on fire with speculations concerning the 
past history of the young man whom he had 
bound himself to protect by the vow made at 
his wife’s grave. 
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The thought of Harry Guest had still been 
uppermost in his mind when the discovery was 
made, and it is small wonder that when Sir 
Robert began to recover his reasoning faculties 
a little, that he should run one train of thought 
into another, and in a blind and disconnected 
manner join his doubts concerning the parent¬ 
age of his protege te the romantic ideas which 
this discovery had led up to in his mind. 

It must also be remembered that as a man of 
more than ordinary culture and research, his 
mind was of toner accustomed to deal with direct 
cause and effect than the ordinary class of men¬ 
tal faculties; and to a man who had been 
familiar for years with the wondrous, unex¬ 
pected, and sometimes contradictory, workings 
of science, it was an easy matter to piece out to 
completeness a human story, if he once had the 
key. 

The question was—Had he indeed found the 
key P 

He accorded implicit belief to the simple 
statement written on the water-color drawing. 

His own mind, in common with most those 
of learned and gifted men, had a singular single¬ 
ness of idea, and was very free from double or 
iuvolved motives. 

The written sentence in his dead brother’s 
hand, “ Mg wife Hcnriette ,” was as convincing 
to his mind that his brother had been married, 
as if the fact had been solemnly sworu to by a 
host of witnesses. 

Of that there was no doubt; and for the 
moment Robert Daugerfield accepted the fact 
without giving one thought to the practical 
necessity of proving that marriage. 

Then if George—whom all the world had be¬ 
lieved to be a bachelor—had been a husband, 
might he not also have been a father ? And if 
so, where was the innocent offspring, the son or 
the daughter of George Dangerfield and Hen. 
riette his wife, while he, an interloper, waa 
spending the revenues of Daugerfield Chase? 

Robert Dangerfield rose from his chair. Ho 
replaced the sketch in the Shakespeare, and 
then carefully searched the volume for any 
further papers or other tokens which might 
throw a light on this newly-discovered mystery. 

There was nothing, unless a few dried and 
discolored flowers might count, and these Sir 
Robert carefully collected, and placed all to¬ 
gether with reverent hand upon the sketch. 
They may have been love-tokens, passed from 
one hand to t he other; tokens which yet pre¬ 
served a semblance of life when those loving 
lingers had lung ago resolved themselves to 
their native dust; aud as such Robert Danger- 



field reverenced the senseless leaves and faded 
petals. 

Then he shut the Shakespeare, and placed it, 
with its sacred enclosures, in a private drawer 
of his bureau, carefully locking it in. 

A fine painting in oils of the late Sir George 
Dangerfield hung over the mantel-piece, the full 
light of the lamp shining on the expressive 
features. It was a beautiful picture, and showed 
the young baronet at bis best, bright, handsome, 
and chivalrous, looking like a king with his 
eagle glance and a proud smile on his bearded 
lips. 

The full dark eyes appeared to rest on his 
brother’s with an intent gaze, and it seemed to 
Sir Robert’s excited mind that there was trouble 
and questioning in their depths. 

George Dangerfield had not long survived 
liis father, and as the brothers had scarcely met 
since their early youth, there had been none of 
the usual fraternal confidences between them, 
but it seemed to the quiet man looking on his 
brother’s face in the firelight, that it might 
have been better if they two had kept the cord 
of family love more closely drawn round them 
in the years gone by. 

** Yes, right is right,” said Robert Danger- 
field at length, speaking to the picture; “ if you 
married a wife, brother, and she is living, her 
home is here; if dead, her body shall rest by 
you, and if a child was born to you, he shall 
have his right as master of Dangerfield Chase.” 

The pictured eyes of dead George Dangerfield 
seemed to shine in the lamplight, and the smile 
on his bearded mouth grew, to Robert's fancy» 
more sad and sweet. 

At the same moment a knock sounded at the 
door, and in answer to his quickly-accorded 
permission, a servant entering, announced, 

“ Mr. Harry Guest.” 

The young man came forward, his hand held 
out in grateful haste to greet Sir Robert. 

As the baronet turned towards him, he was 
struck at once by a likeness. 

The open forehead, with its clustering curls, 
and the soft dark eyes were those of Henriette 
in the water-color sketch; but the aquiline 
nose, the firm, proud lips, the noble poise of 
the head, came from another source, and Sir 
Robert’s heart beat fast as he traced the young 
man’s likeness to George Dangerfield. 

This was what had puzzled him in a vague 
way even in the midst of his heavy sorrow when 
they met by Alice’s grave; this was the familiar 
something of look, bearing, and voice, which 
had disturbed him at each meeting since that 
first sad time. 
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Sir Robert Danger field rarely drew con¬ 
clusions, but when he did, they were swift and 
prophetic. 

As he crossed the room to meet the young 
man halfway, and as he took his hand, he gave 
one look to the picture, and then fixed his eyes 
on the face of Harry Guest. 

His heart whispered to him, 

“ This is my brother’s son; the master of 
Dangerfield Chase must come to his own.’* 

But he preserved his composure, and with 
calm kindliness bade the young man be seated. 

The time was not ripe for speaking to him on 
this most important subject, and Sir Robert 
was too practical a man to dream of unsettling 
his young friend’s mind by a relation of his 
new-formed suspicions, or to raise hopes of a 
goodly heritage in his heart, without finding 
due proof of what he stated. 

He had loved his brother, and would gladly, 
with all the haste the law allowed, give up the 
heritage to that brother’s son; but he loved 
Dangerfield also, the family name, the family 
honor, and more than all, the good reputation 
of his dead brother. 

If another heir had a lawful claim to Danger- 
field, in the name of God and right let him have 
it; he, Robert Dangerfield, would be the first 
to lead the vivas of welcome, but he must be 
brought in with credit and honor—credit to the 
living, honor to the dead. 

There must be no question of doubtful legiti¬ 
macy, no quibbles about a marriage certificate 
to tarnish the good old name, and—here the 
color rose unwontedly to Sir Robert’s face—no 
spurious heir, the issue of his brother’s sin and 
a frail woman’s shame, must rule at Danger- 
field. 

But when all was proved and clear, when the 
name of Henriette was added in wedded honor 
to the long line of the dames of Dangerfield, when 
her dust was laid by that of her husband, then 
their son should come to his own, and the Yow 
at the Grave would have been faithfully kept! 

These thoughts passed rapidly through Sir 
Robert’s mind as he bade his guest welcome, 
and then proceeded to question him closely 
about his past life. 

There was very little to tell. 

Of his parents Harry Guest had no recollec¬ 
tion. Not the faintest flicker of memory sur¬ 
vived to show him one outline of his mother’s 
face, nor to recall one tone of his father’s voice; 
but while he spoke, growing strangely earnest 
as he proceeded, Sir Robert was again reminded 
of the sound of his elder brother’s voice, and 
the conviction that this was indeed his brother’s 



son, strengthened in intensity. 

Harry Guest spoke of his childhood spent in 
the cottage of the humble, hardworking woman 
who had nursed him, and who had died during 
the time of his employment by Mr. Marston; 
of his boyhood, when he picked up his meagre 
education at the National School; of the years 
in which he had served a somewhat hard and 
unsympathetic master in Mr. Marston's office, 
doing work which was merely the drudgery of 
a clerk, without the faintest hope of its leading 
to better or more remunerative toil. 

His voice began to falter a little here, and 
his agitation increased as he was about to speak 
of the influence under whose magic he had 
determined to make a better thing of life, but 
Sir Robert interrupted him. 

No more,” he said, “ let that part of your 
past sleep. Such loss, such sorrow as mine 
and yours, will not bear discussing. Let us 
speak no more of what is gone by, but look on¬ 
ward to the future.” 

“ Life lies yet before you, Harry,” he went 
on kindly, and the young man smiled at hearing 
his Christian name fall so softly from those 
grave lips, “ and may hold many good things 
in the future, but first of all you have to get a 
living. Now tell me what you would like to do.” 

They talked far into the night; Harry Guest 
spoke out his inmost thoughts to this wise, 
kind counsellor, and Sir Robert listened, his 
heart warming ever more and more to the brave 
young fellow, whose honest manly nature be¬ 
came more apparent as he saw deeper into its 
depths. 

Young, brave, pure, and true! Yes, the 
metal rang sound and well, and if his parents 
had been equally brave and pure, there was no 
blot on the escutcheon of the Dangerfields, and 
the bright young heir might claim his own with 
honor, and sit down among his people in peace. 

The two men parted at length; Harry Guest 
had agreed to leave Deepton for a week on a 
walking excursion, during which time Sir 
Robert was to use his influence with the princi¬ 
pals of a London bank to get the young man 
suitable employment. 

Sir Robert sought his room soon after his 
visitor’s departure, but little sleep came to him 
during the shortened night. 

During that sleepless vigil, however, he de¬ 
cided on his plan of action with regard to Harry 
Gnest, and his probable connection with the 
strange disclosure made to him by the sketch 
in the brown Shakespeare. 

He had little, in fact no doubt that his appli¬ 
cation on Harry’s behalf to his friends the 
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Brothers Brentward, would result in a post 
being found for him in the old-fashioned, 
flourishing bank. This would provide for him 
iu the immediate present, and would besides 
be no bad busiucss education for him, if in the 
course of events, he was called by his birthright 
to administer the revenues of a large estate. 

And if these events proved to Sir Robert's 
satisfaction that Harry Guest was either not his 
brother's son at all, or if his son, not his lawful 
heir, then such a provision in life—that is, the 
means and chance of honorable toil for U hand¬ 
some salary, was the best thing he could do for 
him, the surest and most certain way of redeem¬ 
ing his vow. 

Harry Guest thus provided for, temporarily 
at any rate. Sir Robert Dangorfield felt that he 
should be free to turn his thoughts to another, 
a newer and more intricate matter, that of dis¬ 
covering whother the water-color sketch was 
verily the picture of his brother's wife, and to 
track out little by little, put together link by 
link, the whole concealed story of that brother’s 
past. 

Instinctively he felt that it would be useless 
to apply for help in this matter to Mr. Marston. 

By the light of his discovery, and the new 
ideas of Harry to which that discovery had 
given birth, Robert Dangerfield felt doubly 
sure that there was some sinister reason for 
Mr. Marston’s openly-expressed indifference to 
the future of the boy whose past was known 
alone to him, and a subtle vague instinct 
prompted him to commence his enquiries cau¬ 
tiously, and without any reference, direct or 
otherwise, to Mr. Marston. 

Before retiring to his room Sir Robert had 
written his letter of application to Brentward 
Brothers, and his first act on the following 
morning was to start a mounted groom to post 
the letter at Finchester, time enough to catch 
the morning mail, thus ensuring the delivery 
of the letter in London the same day, and before 
closing-time at the bank. 

That step taken, Sir Robert shut himself up 
in his study for the purpose of making a 
thorough and minute search among his brother’s 
papers and books, in the hope that he might 
light upon some clue, however vague and small, 
which would poiut out a way towards the truth 
he desired to find and establish. 

***** 

The week came to an end. 

Harry Guest had spent it “ on the tramp ” 
among the Welsh hills, and returned to Deepton 
looking very weather-beaten, both as to face 


and raiment, but there was a steadier light in 
his eyes, speaking of sorrow subdued by the 
chango, and a mind more at peace than when 
he started on his wanderings. Not that the 
shadow of his grief was lifted from him, he was 
to walk in that perhaps for months to come, but 
the natural elasticity of youth had exerted 
itself, and he was bearing his trouble better 
than he had expected to do. 

On the day after his return he went to the 
Chase to see if Sir Robert had news for him 
concerning the desired appointment. 

To his astonishment, he was received by the 
butler with deep grief, and the whole house had 
the hushed appearance of mourning. 

Sir Robert Dangerfield was ill—dangerously 
ill, sick, it was feared, even to death. 

His physicians agreed that the shock of his 
young wife’s sudden death had been too great 
for him to bear, and he had succumbed to an 
illness, which proved to be brain fever. 

A letter had been found addressed to Mr. 
Guest, which the butler handed to the young 
man, who took it, and after many enquiries, and 
many more expressions of sympathy, left Dan¬ 
ger field Chase. 

On arriving at his Bimple lodgings at Deepton, 
Harry broke the seal of the baronet’s letter. 

It contained an enclosure from Brentward 
Brothers, appointing him to an excellent post 
in their bank, and requiring his immediate ser¬ 
vices. There was a short note from Sir Robert 
urging the young man to repair without delay 
to London, and put himself at once at the dis¬ 
posal of his new employers. The letter touched 
lightly on a feeling of indisposition in the 
writer, but earnestly bogged that no impedi¬ 
ments, of his illness or otherwise, should be al¬ 
lowed to interfere with Harry's immediate 
departure. A oheque to cover the cost of travel¬ 
ling, and of an outfit suitable to his altered cir¬ 
cumstances, was enclosed, its acceptance being 
asked in a few warm, generous words. 

“ God bless him,” muttered Harry, the tears 
rising to his eyes. “ I wish I had known him 
earlier, I think I could have even resigned my 
poor girl to him, had I known all. He is good 
to me, too good, and there he is in his grand 
home unconscious of my gratitude. I cannot 
even say good-bye, nor hear a ‘God-speed’ 
from my best friend.” 


(To be continued .) 



*#* Owing to press of matter we are compelled 
this month, to answer oar correspondents by post. 
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BABY. 


Father’s darling, mother's blessing, 
Little plaything, little pet, 

Tiny hands for love's caressing, 

Looks of gold and eyes of jet, 

Little prinoe of tender bosoms, 

Little king of loving hearts, 

Little plant with thorns and blossoms, 
Little player of many parts. 

Little sum of all perfections 
Unto those who love thee best, 
Little ruler o'er affections, 

Pure and true, and oft-expressed. 
Mystic yearnings o’er thy future 
Cloud thy mother’s earnest eye; 
Thou art hers to love and nurture, 
Teach and train thee for the sky. 

Father's darling, mother's blessing, 
Ah! the little golden head 
Never more will need caressing: 

Baby blossom faded, dead. * 

Heavy lids, like rope leaves, cover 
Eyes of jet, that sleep below; 

Little hands are folded over 
Little bosom, cold as snow. 


Little heir to life immortal, 

All too holy for our guest. 

Thou hast gained the pearly portal, 
Leading to the house of rest. 

Here no longer ours to cherish, 

Ours to guard from wind and sun; 
Frail no more, nor doomed to perish, 
Crowned before thy strife begun. 

Gazing on thy spirit's oasket, 

Thy still bosom, lip, and brow, 

Oft we summon faith, and ask it 
What tby soul is doing now. 

And it tells a cheering story 
Of thy new-born wondrous grace, 
Of the tender mystio glory. 

Like a halo round tby faoe. 


Of the strange new song thou singest, 
Of the gold harp at thy side. 

Of the amaranth crown thou flingest 
Atthe-feetof Him who died. 

Of the holy, healing river, 

Where, by God’s own tender grace, 
We shall join thee, and for ever 
See the sunshine of thy face. 


Harriett Stockall. 


FURS AND SEALSKINS. 

Now that the winter season is fairly upon us, it 
behoves ladies to look to the re-modelling of their fur 
and sealskin garments, or to provide .themselves with 
new ones. Our attention has been called to several 
styles of fur which are especially suited for the 
pretty, close-fitting Shoulder Capes which arc so 
fashionable at the present time, and foremost among 
them are the specimens of Seal and Imitation Seal 
which are supplied by Mr. Franois Gibson, of 13, 



Eglinton Street, Glasgow. Everyone knows, without 
our saying it, how very beautiful is the appearance 
of a Sealskin Cape or Jacket, and when we remark 
that the Imitation Sealskin supplied by the gentle¬ 
man named, looks nearly as well as the real artiole, wo 
are saying no more than the truth, and a garment 
made of it would challenge severe comparison both as 
to appearance and wear with one more than double 
its oost. The fine even edges of this imitation seal 
render it remarkably easy to make up, even at home, 
and we arc sure that any lady who tries it will be 
quite satisfied with her purchase. 



ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

OR PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

This admirable preparation, which has been used 
for more than fifty years with unvarying satisfaction, 
is still foremost among the many preparations for the 
teeth. It is entirely free from any acid or mineral 
ingredients, and is thus rendered perfectly safe and 
harmless, both for ohildren and adults. The Odonto 
is beautifully smooth and pleasant in use, having no 
gritty matter intermixed, and, while rendering the 
teeth pearly-white, and the breath fragrant, it at the 
same time strengthens the gums, and keeps them in a 
sound and healthy condition. It is necessary, how¬ 
ever, in recommending this charming preparation, to 
oaution ladies against being imposed upon by imita¬ 
tive and inferior articles ; therefore, our fair friends 
should carefully observe that each box of the genuine 
14 Rowland's Odonto " bears the Government 
Stamp. 



C|je Court anil fe. 

*JER Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, 
with Princess Beatrice, have remained 
at Balmoral Castle during the month. 

The Duchess of Connaught, with the 
infant Princess Margaret, remains the guest of 
the Queen, during the absence of her illustrious 
husband with his regiment in Egypt. The 
Duke and Duchess of Albany were at Balmoral 
until the middle of October, when they left on 
a visit to Blytbswood, near Glasgow, and while 
there, their royal highnesses opened the School 
of Art Needlework in that city. 

The Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt (hus¬ 
band of the late Princess Alice,) with his son 
the Hereditary Grand Duke, and the Princess 
Alice of Hesse, have also visited the Queen in 
her Highland home, where the Duke enjoyed 
some excellent sporting. 

It is understood that Her Majesty has gra¬ 
ciously consented to open the New Law Courts. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales left Scotland with their 
family about the middle of October. It is 
stated that in future their royal highnesses will 
not use Abergeldie Castle for their Scot¬ 
tish stay, but will reside in the shooting season 
at the prince’s shooting-box at Birkhall. This 
change is regarded with immense satisfaction 
at Birkhall, the prince being eminently popular 
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on Dceside. The young princes, Albert Victor 
and George of Wales, have again left England. 
This time the purpose of their absence is to 
study modern languages on the continent. 
They will reside at present at Lausanne with 
their tutor, the Rev. Mr. Dalton. The Prince 
of Wales accompanied his sons to Lausanne on 
their departure from home. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh, who 
returned from the continent with their family 
early in October, visited Bristol on Oct. 19th, 
for tho purpose of attending a morning per¬ 
formance of the Bristol Musical Festival. A 
most hearty reception was accorded to the royal 
pair. 

Prince and Princess Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein have returned from the continent and 
taken up their residence at Cumberland Lodge, 
Windsor Park, for the winter. 

The 51st birthday of the Crown Prince of 
Germany was celebrated at Potsdam on Oct. 
18th with great public rejoicings and family 
festivities. Another anniversary interesting 
to the German nation occurred on the 26th, the 
83rd birthday of Marshal Count von Moltkc. 
On the 29th the hale old Field Marshal was 
presented with a testimonial by the members 
of the Grand General Staff, to commemorate 
the 25th anniversary of his tenure of office as 
their chief. Tho illustrious soldier is living 
quietly on his estate in Silesia. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley, who will receive a peer¬ 
age for his signal services in command of the 
army in Egypt, will be re-appointed Adjutant- 
General to the Forces on his arrival in England. 
He will probably take up his duties on the 1st 
of November. 

There were great rejoicings at Hatfield re¬ 
cently on the occasion of the coming of age of 
the eldest son of the Marquis of Salisbury. 

The Duke and Duchess of Norfolk, with tho 
infant heir, have arrived at Arundel Castle for 
the winter. 


Cjre Cjwate. 

DRURY LANS. 

The success of Pluck continues to be as signal as on 
its first production, and crowded audiences nightly 
testify to the genuine worth of the play, and the ex¬ 
cellence of the acting. Mr. Augustas Harris con¬ 
tinues to support the part of Jack Springfield with 
his accustomed spirit and skill, and he is ably sup¬ 
ported by a carefully-selected and talented company. 
The scenery is wonderful, and now that habit has 
rendered its complications easy, moves without a 
single hitch, and produces the marvellous effects for 
which the dramas lately associated with this house 
have become famous. The pi tee de resistance is pre¬ 
ceded each evening by Fogged , in which Mr. John 
Morris appears to great advantage, making seven 
marvellous changes, and greatly delighting those of 
the audience who are lucky enough—or careful enough 
—to be in time to see him. 

£ __ 


HAYMARKET. 

Hero the return of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft has been 
marked by a judicious revival of Mr. Tom Taylor’s 
comedy. The Overland Route. The talented company 
which these popular artists have drawn round them 
render the fullest justice to the play, and the scenic 
effects are all that can be desired. The part of Tom 
Dexter is ably sustained by Mr. Bancroft, and Mr. 
David James plays Lovibona in truly humorous style. 
Mr. Alfred Bishop is most amusing as Sir Solomon 
Fraser, and Mr. Brookfield shows careful acting in 
the part of Colepepper. Of such artists as Mrs. 
Bancroft and Mrs. John Wood, as Mrs. Seabright and 
Mrs. Lovibond, it is unnecessary to speak; but all 
who have not seen them have yet to learn what 
comedy-acting may be in such practical hands. The 
comedy is preceded by a monologue, called Nearly 
Seven , very cleverly written and acted by Mr. Brook¬ 
field. 

THE PRINCESS’S. 

Here The Romany Rye continues to reproduce his 
thrilling adventures every evening to delighted audi¬ 
ences, whom it is scarcely possible at all times to 
accomodate, so great is the number of people who 
throng to this favorite house. The part of Jack 
Hearne is again in the hands of Mr. Wilson Barrett, 
who invests it with a charm and grace which are 
entirely his own, and not to be copied or learned by 
even the most willing and ardent disciple. This re¬ 
turn to the first cast has a double advantage, for it 
releases Mr. Willard from a role much less suited to 
him than his own, that of Philip Koyston, the villain 
of the story. In this character Mr. Willard is inimi¬ 
table, and it is in parts of this kind, doubtless, that 
Mr. Willard’s name will live beyond his day. Mr. 
Speakman continues to make a thorough study and 
satisfactory effect of the character of Joe Heckett, 
losing no opportunity to fill the part with gesture and 
look, even where speech is denied him, by the small¬ 
ness of the part. Mr. George Barrett, as Boss Kni- 
vett, is truly the life of the piece, and is eagerly 
watched for whenever he is due on the stage. Mr. 
Coote is very funny as Jabez Duck. Among other 
minor characters a word of praise must be spedeen for 
the naughty little schoolboy who shows himself more 
than a match for the card trick on Hampton Race¬ 
course. Miss Eostlake is fresh and charming as ever 
as Gertie Heckett, and Miss Emmeline Ormsby acts 
with much spirit and fire as Lura Lee. We under¬ 
stand that at the close of The Romany Rye a new 
drama of very powerful interest will be produced, the 
joint work of Messrs. H. Herman and H. A. Jones. 
To the facile pen of the first named gentleman wo 
owe that charming adaptation of Adrienne Lecouvreur , 
in which Madame Modjeska created such a profound 
sensation; while Mr. H. A. Jones is known as the author 
of The Clerical Error , and of a most powerful drama 
(too little acted,) called His Wife , which was produced 
at Sadler’s Wells, the celebrated Miss Bateman 
sustaining the leading character. Such a union of 
talent must needs produce great results, and we wait 
with some impatience to see the production of the 
new play. 

THE LYCEUM. 

Here the great event has been the splendid revival 
of Much Ado About Nothing . which Mr. Henry Irving 
has placed upon the stage with a superb realism and 
faithful integrity of detail which mu>t be seen to bo 
believed. The part of Benedick, as taken by Mr. 
Irving, affords his countless admirers the opportunity 
of seeing him in comedy, and it is but little to say 
that our great actor more than realises the most en¬ 
thusiastic anticipations. Miss EUen Terry is perfect 
as Shakespeare s Beatrice— tlmt lovely, wayward, 
loyal lady—and contributes her full share to the suc¬ 
cess of the play. The remainder of the powerful cast 
comprises Messrs. Terriss, Fernandes, Howe, Mead, 
Tyars, Glenny, Johnson, Calhacm, Carter, Archer, J. 
Robertson (with song), and Mr. Forbes Robertson; 
and Misses Millward, Harwood, Payne, &c. 



DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d., 4<L, 6d, 1 &., and 9d. Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for onr Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very groat service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for eaoh Dress, Pelisse, Ac. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of eaoh costume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE’8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM OCT. 31st. TO NOV. 30th. 1882. 

«&* IN ORDERING’ A PATTERN THE NUMBER rand Lbttbb if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•#* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devore & Co., in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much bettor to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and toe strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt it, in all cases where time 
is an object . The average postage is l|d. eaoh 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must bo enclosed. We 
provide envelopes. Stamps for postage must be 
sent with the order. 


In consequence of the great increase 

OF BU 8 INE 8 S, NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. B .— Ladies will oblige by always writing 
their name and full address at foot of their letters. 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must bo paid for. 

••• PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

All out for Chest measures of 31} inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DRESSES AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6—The Stanhope Costume. Princesse robe lacing 
at back, puffed sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tunique, 

with woisthelt. 

,, 8.—Priucesse Dress with long fall train. 

„ 9.—New Priucesse Robe for Morning Wear. Me¬ 

dium train, moderately full at baok. 

Largs-sized Patterns. 

„ 10.—Princesse Dress for a chest. measure of 43 
inches. 

„ 11.—Polonaise Princesse for a chest measure of 44 
inthes. 


,, 12.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

,, 13.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

„ 5b.—P rincesse Night. Dress. 

„ 142.—Mother Hubbard Shoulder Cape. id. 

,, 227a.— The New Diamond Aprou, with gathered 
front. Ladies’ size, -id. ; Child's size, 3d. 

„ 21.—Grenadine polonaise, with pleated fn nt. 6d. 

„ 14.—The Voy ig?use Costume for Travelling. Cor¬ 
sage A basques, with gathered cape, drape! 
overskirt, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 15.—The Eglantiue Toilette. Pointed polonaise 
corsage, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 16.—The Kathleeu Costume. Pleated corsage, 
paniers, draped tunique, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 17.—Tne Theodora Promenade Toilottc. Corsage a 
paniers. draperies and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 18.—Tne Adele Carriage Toilette. Princesse Cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draperies au I bouffant. 9d. 

,, 19.—The Ruby Costume. Gathered corsago with 
cape, panicrs, and bouffant. 9d. 


„ 20a.—T he Dorothy Promenade Dress. Corsage 4 
basques, draperies, aud bouffant. 9d. 

„ 21a.—T he Boughtou Costume. Pointed corsage, 
draped overskirts, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 22a.—T he Folkestone Promenade Costume. Cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draped overskirt, A bouffant. 9d. 

„ 24a.—T he Colquhoun Afternoon Costume. Corsage, 
with pleatel gilet, dr iped overskirt, and bouf¬ 
faut. 6d. 

,, 25a.—T he Talbot Travelling Dress. Corsago po¬ 
lonaise, and draperies. 6d. 

., 187.—Princess Morning Dress. 6d. 

„ 167.—Morning Toilette. 6d. 

„ 29.—The Westminster Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, drapery, aud bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 30.—The Clementine Reception Toilette. Corsage 
polouaise, drapery, and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 31.—The Malta Morning Costume. Corsage, with 
pleated basques, drapery, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 32.—The Sophie Visiting Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with revera, tablier, aud bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 33.—The Biarritz Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with cape, draperies, aud bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 34.—The Rosslyu Afternoon Toilette. Corsage a 
pauier, with gilet, draperies, and bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 35.—The Chesham Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, tunique, and bouffaut. 7d. Pleated 
underskirt 6d. extra. 

„ 43.—The Moscow Afternoon Walking Toilette. 
Hussar jacket, military style. 6d. 

„ 44.—'The Felicitie Afternoon Toilette. Polonaise 4 
revere, with plsated hack skirt. 6d. 

„ 45.—The Fits william Afternoon Promenade Cos¬ 
tume. Double-breasted Jrcket, draped over¬ 
skirt aud bouffant. 64. 

„ 46.—The Aline Promenade Costume. Pointed oor- 
sage, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

,, 47.—The Osborn® Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 48.—The Cadogan Reception Costume. Poiuted cor¬ 
sage 4 revere, draperies, aud bouffaut. 7d. 

„49.—The Fawn Afternoon Promenade Costume. 
Polonaise 4 paniers. 6d. 

„ 50.—The Edinburgh Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tunique, and bouffant. 6d. 

,, 51.—The Louise Afternoon Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage 4 revers, paniers, and bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 52.—The Donna Reception Toilette. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, druped tunique. aud bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 53.—The Edmce A’teruoou Promenade Costume. 
Corsage 4 basques, with pleats at baok, draped 
tablier, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 54.—The Murcelle Costume. Pointed oorsage, 
draped overskirt, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 55.—The Nelly Promeusde Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, with gathered drapery, overskirt, and 
bouffant. 90, 

„ 56, — The Marian Morning Promenade Costume. 
Poiuted corsage, draperies, overskirt aud 
bouffaut. 9d. 

„ 57.—The Dinorah Morniug Promenade Costume. 
Printed corsage 4 revers, overskirt, and 
bouffant. 7d. 

„58.—The Liii Outdoor Costume, Pointed corsage 
with gilet, draped paniers, and bouffaut. 9d. 

PATTERNS FOR NOVEMBER, 1882. 

Plata 1. 

„ 59.—The Marseilles Promenade Toilette. Long Coat 
bodice, paniers, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 60.—The Courtenay Visiting Costume. Po’onaise 
with cape, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ C 29.—The Listowel Long Visite Mantle. 7d 

Plait 2. 

„ 61.—The Olive Reception Toilette. 9d. 

„ 62.—The Beryl Dinner Toilette. Low corsage a 
bisques and draperies. 6d. 

„ 63.—The Rayuham Promenade Costume. Draped 
overskirt and bouffant. 6d. (The Corsage is 

given fall'sized with the present number.) 

Plate 3. 

„ 64.—The Vesta Promenade Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
dage a gilet, draped overskirt aud bouffuut. 7d. 

„ 65.—The Mousquetair j Promenade or Travelling 
Costume. 7d. 

„ 66.—The Priscilla Afternoon Toilette. Gathered 
polonuiso with drapery. 6d. 

Plata 4. 

„ 67.—Tbo Beaumont Afternoon Toilette. Double- 
breasted coat bodice, overskirt, aud bouf¬ 
faut. 7*1. 

„ 63.—The Hastings Reception Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 69,—The Mabel Overcoat Ulster. Single-breasted, 
with cape. 7d. 


NOVEMBER, 1882.—Continued. 

Plats 6. 

„ C 30.—The Emma Winter Cloak, Visite style. 6d. 

„ C 31.—The ZoeDouble-breasted Jacket, for cloth. 6d. 

„ C 32.—The Mona Coat. 6d. 

„ C 33.—The Eintlie Visite. 6d. 

m C 34.—The Leonie Jacket. 6d. 

Plats 7. 

„ 70.—The Limlores Promenade Costume. Draped 
polonaise. 6d. 

1 , 71.—The Gilberts Promenade Costume. 9d. 

„ 72.—The Sultana Afternoon Costume. 9d. 

„ 73.—The Minetta Promenade Toilette. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with revers, draped over¬ 
skirt, and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 7 4.—The Daisy Morning Toilette. Open polonaise. 6d. 

,, 75.—The Nellie Morning Costume. 6d. 

Plats 8. 

„ 76.—The Stafford Reception Toilette. Pointed Cor¬ 
sage 4 revers, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

„ 77.—The Eccellenca Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, with gathered gilet. Draped paniers, 
6d. 


C 38.—New Shawl Visite.—N.B. This pattern will en¬ 
able ladies to drape Cafhmere and Paisley 
Shawls into Visite form without cutting the 
shawl. One Shilling and Sixpence. This pat- 
tern if only supplied pinnsd up , 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 

Suited for the Dresses in the abo.ve list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each . 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Drees. 

2. —Dress SkH, walking Length; (Trottense.) 

3. —Dress 8kirt, medium train. 

4. —Dress Skirt, long round train. 

5. —Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five dress skirts is supplied , for If. 9d 
tr any three for It. Id. 


„ 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 

„ 212a. —Kilted 8kirt, walking length. 7d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. Each. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Costume, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, poiuted oorsage A tuniane. 

M 3.—Mourning Visite Mantle. 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow’s Mourning Drees. Corsage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Besquint a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Costume. Cersage Princesse. 
draperies and bouffant. 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Corsage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
tbe usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M 13.—Half-mourning Costume. Corsage a gilet and 
draped upper tkirt. 

M223.—Moumiug Costume. 9d. 

*•* For Underskirts, see above. 


LADIES MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac. 


Price 6d. and 7d. Each. 

Autumn and Winter Mantles. 

„ 25.—The Margaret Pelisse, with wide sleeves. 7d. 
„ 36.—Tbo Cliveden Travelling Ulster, with wide 
sleeves. 7d. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Redingote Ulster, 
seam at waist. Tlds is the style sometimes 
calle i the Ladies’ Coaching Coat. 

„ 764a.— Redingote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. ti»l. 

,, 734a.— Single-Breastod Ulster. 6d. 

„ 769.—The Coaching Ulster. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn Visite. 6J. 

C 9.—Long Pelisse for Autumn. 7d. 

C 10.—Visit® Mantle. 6J. 

C II.— Mautilln. 6d. 

C 12.—The Phyllis Single • breasted Tight-fitting 
Jacket, wirh deep collar. 6d. 

„ C 13.—The Loriue Winter Mantelet, with square 

Dieftteefl^y VjUOT IvT 



DEVEOE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


LADIES’ MANTLES, Ac.—Continued. 

ff c 14.—The Diana Hunting Jacket; tight-fittinj, 
single-breasted. 64. 

„ C15.—The Suez Jacket, novel form. 6d. 

„ C61,—The Croieette Mantle, with Dolman sleeves. 

„ C 17.—The Dieppe Hnbbard Jacket. 6d. 

(t C 18.—The London Visite Mantle. 64. 

f , C 19.—The Denbigh Cloth Visite. 6d. 

„ C 20.—The Jean tight-fitting double-breasted 
Jacket, with back pleats. fid. 

„C21..—The Versailles waterproof Mantle, with 
draped cape. 7d. 

M C 22.—The Lincoln Ulster, single-breasted, military 
style* 7d. 

„ C 23.—The Alexandria Ulster, tight-fitting, single- 
breasted, with cape. 7d. 

„ C 24.—The Overland Ulster, double-breasted Visite 
style, with side pleats. 7d. 

„ C 25.—The Babettc Mantilla, fid. 

„ C 26.—The Pippa double-breasted Jacket, with turn¬ 
down collar, fid. 

„ C 27.—The Lucille Visite Mantle, fid. 

„ C 28.—The Elizabeth Demi-Saison Visite, with deep 
pointed collar, fid. 

„ 317.—Botonde, or circular fur-lined cloak, fid. 

„ 399—The Fiennes Bedingote Jacket, fid. 

„ 696.—The Bubens Jacket, double-breasted, fid. 

„ 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
goto style, fid. 

442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 74. 

417.—Visite Mantle, fid. 

471. —Visite Mantle, fid. 

472. —The Cheviot Travelling Cloak, fid. 

474.—Manteau Visite. fid. 

485.—The Decies Mantilla, fid. 

495.—The Leicester Visite. fid. 

USSrUL STANDARD 8TTLKS. 

„ 423a.—S ealskin Jacket, with a seam in the back, 
rather close-fitting, fid. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantis. 

C 5.—The Newmorket Jacket. Bedingote style, 
and double breasted. 

C 6.—TheRosetta Mautelet, a pretty summer style. 

C 7.—The Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

C 8.—Cloth Visite. fid. 


NKW SLEKTXi 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of I length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of puffs. 

C. —Abln Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —Tight-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puffs 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with soollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. 

F. —Tight sleeve, with three puffs at back. 

O.—Tight sleeve, fashionable style, with high armhole. 

N.B.—Auy of the Sleeves shown on our Plates 
Costumes may be had separately, price 8d. each. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES. 

Pries 3d. /or all marked on ths list as under 11 ysars •/ ays 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

• 219.—The Effie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 16. fid. 

„ 228.—Child's Pinafore. 84. 

229 k 229a. —Pinafores for children of 3 years old. 8 d. 
„ 232.—The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

.. 233.—The “ Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. fid. 

„ 308.—Little Girl's 8 ail«r Costume. 3d. 

.. 310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 
311.—The Madeline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 
313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d. 

325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3d. 

341.—The Gervaise Paletot for Girl of 9. 3d. 

.. 343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of fi. 3d. 

343a.— The Adelina Ulster for Girl of 13. 8 d. 

„ 83b.—B aby’s first Pelisse, with Cape. 

„ 109.—Outdoor Jacket for n girl of six or seven, 
j i.—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8 . 

\ J 2 .—Tbe same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 
j 5 .—Man of War suit for a boy 9 er 10 yean. fid. 
j g.—Boy’s Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8 . fid. 
j 7 .—Boy's Sailor’s suit, age 10 toll. fid. 
j 13—Princess® Dress for a child of 4. 
f j 14 .—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12 ; similar shape to No. 211. 

J15.—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 
j ifi.—Princess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Teunis apron, 
j 23 — Princesee Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of fi. 8 d. 

j 24.—Princesee Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 
j 25.—Princesse Polonaise for a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

J 26.—The Olga Denii-saison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 
J 27.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 

ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 

J 30_Tbe Fernando Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 

.7 r,l!—The Lucy Cloth Paletot for a girl of 6 or 7. 

J 32.—The Cecile Visite for n girl of 10. 
j 33 .—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. 6 d. 
J 34 !—Girl's Paletot, S.B, age 14. fid. 

j 36 ._The Susaune Costume for girl of 8 . 3d. 

” J 37 !—The Butterfly Costume for child of 3 3d. 

!* J 38.—The Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

* J 39 .—Costume for girl of 12. fid. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 

„ J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

„ J 42.—'The Henrietta Toilette for child of four. 3d. 

„ J 44.—The Eva Costume for a girl of 10. 3d. 
t» J 45.—The Feauvette Frock for a girl of 8. 3d. 

J 46.—The Elfiuella Toilette for child of 9. 3d. 

J 47.—'The Naroiase Costume for girl of 12. Double- 
breasted jacket, with drapery aud bouffant, fid. 

J 48.—Tbe Pet Frock for child of 4 3d. 

J 40.—Little Boy’s Dress, age 7. 3d. 

J 50.—The Fanchette Coat for child of 8. 3d. 

J 51.—Pleated Blonre for boy of 9. 3d. 

J 52.—The Claudiue Dress for girl of 14. fid. 

J 53.—The Clotilde Outdoor Toilette for child of 10.3d. 

J 54.—The Nina Long Jacket for child of 8. 3d. 

J 55.—The Florence Jacket for girl of 14 or 15. Single- 
breasted, with collar. 64. « 

J 56.—The Marie Costume for girl of 11. fid. 

J 57.—Outdoor Costume for j oung lady of 15 or 16. 
Double-breasted corsage, drapery, and bouff¬ 
ant. fid. 

J 56.—The Ottoline Costume for girl of 13. fid. 

J 59.—The Bobiuctte Jacket. Double-breasted, with 
cape, for girl of 9. 3d. 

J 60.—The Claribel Ulster, with pleated body and 
cape, for young lady of 15 or 16. fid. 

J 61.—The Maggie Costume, with pleated jacket, for 
a girl of 11. fid. 

J 62.—The Gertie Cheviot Costume for girl of 11. 

Pointed corsage, with paniers. fid. 

J 63.—The Myra Double-breasted Jacket for girl of 
12. 64. 

J 64.—The Lily Alpaca Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

J 65.—Single-breasted Ulster for a girl of 16. fid. 

„ 337.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a.— Bobe Princesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 709a.— Newmarket or Bedingote Ulster, with seam at 
waiat for a girl of 12 or 13. fid. 

„ 379.—Tbe Puksy Coat for child of five. 8d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and, 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. fid, 

„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 8d. 

„ 389.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket for a girl 
of 11 or 12. fid. 

„ 393.—Tbe Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen, fid. 

„ 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
tgile t. fid. _ 

8TANDARD BODY PATTERN8 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOR ALL SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper , at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN’S A GIRLS* sizes 3d.e«cJi. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2; chest 20k, * * 

chest 22, age 6; chest 24. age 8; chest 27, age 
11 to 12; chest 28}, age 12 to 13; chest 30, age 
14 to 15. Or may be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 

LADIES' SIZES, 4<f. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 33, 34}, 36, 37}, 39f, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each ; the complete set, 3s. 


%• Hits list is added to ovary month; for particulars Of 
which sss euccseding number® of the Magasino. 

,% Patterns art withdrawn f rom this list as soon as 
they go out of fashion, 

*#• These patterns (Children’s patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladies of good figure, measure 
tug 34} inches Chest measure , and 24 inches 
Waist measure . Instructive for Dressmahina , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the site, will he 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by letter only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 

NEW FREfOCH UNDERLINEN. 


DBVBBE’S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OP UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CHILDREN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made up. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the size ef 
this Magazine, and will he sent to any address 

FOB TWO STAMPS. 

Which must bo forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES'8 MODEL BUSTS. 

PRICE 26a. EACH, 



An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


1 veil, doth Svo. , 5s. Cheap Popular Edition , If. 

POEMS AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


“ There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 
Miss Stock all’s verses.”—AWttrrfojr Review. 

44 These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing verse.”— Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive¬ 
ness.”— The Queen. 

44 Many of the nieces have appeared in ‘ All the 
Year Round,' and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty .”—The Graphic. 

44 Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy .”—Malvem News. 

44 Pretty and sweet, tender aud plaintive.”— sUmo- 
trated London News. 

44 There are everywhere evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervade* the 
volume .”—West London Observer. 

“ Miss 8tockall is not only a landscape but a figure 
pointer; indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing the human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflect ion or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette . 

44 The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.”— Keble's Gazette. 

44 We can honestly say that we have not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”— 
Kensington News. 

44 A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos .”—News ef the World. 


8EAL8K1N8 & REAL FUR SKIN, 
8EAL DYE D, FOR LADIE S’ CAPE8. 

The World qf Fashion for October says 44 The 
Shoulder Cane of Fur, or of some thick material trim¬ 
med with Fur, will be revived this autumn,” Tbe 
Advertiser secured in Paris a Urge Stock of these tk» 
season for Ladies’ Gapes and Trimmings, and for 
Ladies’ Jackets, in Skins complete. 

REAL SEALSKINS, averaging 31 by 18, £2 10s. 
SEAL IMITATION, Real Skins, 20 by 14,7 6 each. 

Sent Carriage paid on receipt of remittance, by the 
Importer. Samples of the Imitation Seal Skin sent on 
receipt of stamped envelope. 

FRANCIS GIBSON, 

13, EGLINTON ST., GLASGOW, 
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Full-sized patterns numbered as above may be had from the Editors, price 6d. each, 
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A Journal of Fashion, Literature, Society, The Opera and Theatrea 


No. 708. DECEMBER, 1882. Vol. 69. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Commencing with the January Number for 
1883, this Magazine will contain one more 
Colored Plate of Fashions. 


ON LONDON FASHIONS. 


The leading idea in all fashionable garments 
for winter wear, is great richness of texture 
and elaboration of trimming ; this is especially 
the case as regards mantles, and all wrappings 
for outdoor use, whether for day or evening 
wear. There is a great tendency in mantles, 
particularly those of the dolman and visite 
form, to a decided drapery or bouffant below 
the waist at back; this style when elegantly 
arranged looks exceedingly well, and is very 
useful, as it enables the wearer to dispense with 
anything but a perfectly plain dress, cut en 
princesse , or otherwise, under the elaborate 
mantle. A modified idea of this style will be 
seen on Plate 7, C 39. The tight-fitting, tailor- 
made garments still remain very fashionable, 
and so do the pretty Tourist Yisites, or as some 
call them, the Colleen Pawn. They are worn 
in endless varieties, both of material and make, 
being mostly untrimraed, except with long 
bows and ends of satin ribbon at front of neck 
and back of waist. Fur is more used than 
ever, both for trimming and lining mantles of 
various materials, and also as itself forming 
the garment, such as the sealskin paletot or 
dolman, and the endless varieties of shoulder 
cape. The latter useful article is very much 
worn, and this winter it quite reaches the 
waist. A pretty, new fur garment has been 
introduced, looking like a deep cape with 
sleeves, being in fact a miniature dolman. 

Mantles for evening wear are very elegant 
this season, white being very fashionable. Wc 


give an example of the newest style on Plate 8, 
C 41. 

There is not much new this % month in the 
make of dresses. The gilet or waistcoat, either 
pleated, gathered, or plain, is one of the lead¬ 
ing styles. Our full-sized pattern (80) shown 
on Plate 1 is an example of the newest form of 
corsage a gilet , and other illustrations of this 
favourite style appear on Figs. 79, 81, and 85. 
Double-breasted jackets and bodies braided in 
military style are also much in vogue, and 
afford scope for the good taste of both milliner 
and tailor, for now-a-days one artist is called 
upon as often as the other, to devise and execute 
costumes for ladies. 

Evening dresses now occupy a good deal of 
attention; quiet toilettes for home re-unions 
at Christmas and the New Year are in demand, 
as well as the more brilliant dresses for public 
and other balls. There are several new colours 
introduced for evening wear, among the most 
beautiful of which is a new shade of pink, 
which appears to be shot with gold. A lovely 
shade of mauve, the colour of Parma violets, 
is also much in favour. Trains are coming 
more in use for evening toilette, and are princi¬ 
pally made of a different material from the rest 
of the dress; thus, with a dress of pale green 
satin is worn a train of moss-green velvet or 
brocade, or a train of mauve brocade is added 
to a dress of mauve tulle and satin. Paniers 
form an important part of an evening toilette, 
and the bodies are almost without exception 
cut en pointe. Many ladies dispense with the 
white tucker, substituting black lace; but this 
is not in the best taste, and is trying except to 
very exquisite skins. Another fashion of tho 
moment is to finish the open neck of an evening 
dress with two or three crepe frills of various 
harmonious shades. This is an improvement 
on the quite black arrangement, and affords 
scope for the display of a good deal of taste in 
the harmony of shading. 

There is quite a rage for buckles at the 
present; they appear in every form, and are 
put to every purpose in the arrangement of 
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dress, from the looping of a skirt as on Plate 4 
(87) to the adornment of the large-brimmed, or 
high-crowned hat, or the pointed toe of a 
delicate shoe. These buckles are of ail kindst 
gold, silver, and jewelled. Old paste buckles 
are real treasures now, and are eagerly put to 
their more modern uses. 

There is so much variety in hats and bonnets, 
that every lady, now-a-days, can best follow the 
fashion by strictly suiting her own face, style, 
and taste. The one leading idea this winter— 
there is, of course, always a leading idea—is 
the use of feathers. There was, I believe, some 
time since, a l^ind of crusade against wearing 
any feathers, except ostrich, but I suppose it 
has come to an end, for never were there so 
many feathers worn, or so many varieties to be 
seen in our shop windows. There is, however, 
a crumb of comfort for the fair crusaders, if 
such exist, and for others who do not care for 
feathers, in the pretty silk pompon, which in all 
colours is used very extensively for millinery 
purposes. On the little turban hats now so 
much worn the pompon is used in preference 
to feathers, and forms a charming finish; its 
color being chosen to match or harmonise with 
the costume. Artificial flowers, which are very 
beautiful this season, are sparingly used for 
millinery purposes, but are in great request for 
the adornment of ball and evening dresses, 
lingerie, and the sweet little muffs of satin and 
lace which are seen on all hands. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 

Faubourg St. Germain, Paris, 
Nov. 24th, 1882. 

Ma Ch4re Amie, 

The full season of dinner and evening parties 
has begun, so we have to think of our bright and 
dressy toilettes. Many of last summer’s dresses will 
do to wear in the evening, provided the body is out 
square or en V in front, ana the sleeves shortened; 
the neok must be well trimmed with laoe, an d a pro¬ 
fusion of flowers can, with advantage, be placed at 
left side; a little white beaded lace makes a great 
improvement, and enlivens a body with very little 
cost; bright colored ribbons are also very becoming 
by candle-light. 

Shoes for evening toilette can be of black or white 
satin, or bronze kid, and the stockings must match 

either the dreBS or the trimmings. 

Gloves either white or suede , or mittens to match 
the toilette. 

The last new idea for trimming evening bodies is to 
have a gilet made entirely of flowers ; these flowers 
must be small, such as forget-me-nots, daisies, small 
monthly roses, violets, lilies of the valley, etc. I 
have seen one made of maiden-hair fern and small 
Bengal roses, which looked exquisite. These gilets 
are made on a foundation of stiff tulle or net, and 
fastened on the body with pins. 

Another favorite evening dress (and not expensive, 
as it can be so often varied) is the black grenadine 
dress, trimmed sometimes with flowers, sometimes 



with ribbon, and even with feathers, and worn over a 
black or colored silk foundation: this dress will always 
be fashionable. The grenadines now sold in our best 
shops are really very handsome, particularly the silk 
grenadines, which are woven to simulate embroidery; 
others imitate the velours frappi to perfection ; some 
are handsomely brocaded, others quite plain, but all 
look equally well when made up. 

The polonaise, which has been so often thrown 
aside and taken up again, is quite in favor for the 
present: it is made long in front and well draped on 
the hip with, a large buckle; the sleeves of these 
dresses are slightly gathered at the top and sewn high 
on the shoulder. This seems like a further attempt 
to the return of the leg-of-mutton sleeve. 

Dresses and toilettes for the street are mostly of 
Scotch plaid of bright hue, made polonaise fashi on, 
and worn with a braided jacket of either prune, vert, 
or bleu ardoise. 

The large felt hat, with buckle and cock feather 
(after the Italian fashion) seems to be de rigueur with 
this kind of toilette. 


The threat tendency of the present time, as I said 
before, is to take ideas from the military costume. 

From the French soldier we have copied the embroi¬ 
dered collar and cuffs ; from the Hussar the brands- 
bourgs ; from the Scotch the jacket; from the Italian 
Bersaglieri the hat and plume; from the Spaniard the 
bolero style of hat. Further, we see the French 
coachman’s cape, which is quite the thing here at 
present. 

I will, to conclude, give you a few explanations about 
the making up of the Shawl Visite Mantle. 

You first take a double-length shawl, fold it in half, 
take the tniddle at top, which will make the neck, and 
stick a pin to it; then make 4, 5, or 6 pleats (accord¬ 
ing to the width of shawl or the size of the per¬ 
son) on each side of the pin, making those pleats one 
inch apart : consolidate these pleats well. 2ndly — 

Take the two points that are to form the front, fold 
three pleats, also well secured. 3rdly.—If you have a 
bust, put the shawl on it, on the wrong side, and pin 
the shoulder-seams, so as to fit the bust well around 
the nook. 4thly.—Turn the shawl back to its right 
side, pinned on the bust (or on the person,) stick a pin 
in the middle of waist, and carry down to that point the 
pleats you have made at neck—the only difference is 
that you must, at the waist, bring the pleats close one 
to the other. 5thly.—Take the middle of back of 
skirt, fold it, sew it up 16 inches in length. 6thly.— 

Take the point of middle of skirt above mentioned 
and fold 5 or 6 pleats, so as to bring that point about 
4 inches below the waist *. this is to form the pouff and 
draperies. Thus draped it falls gracefully by itself; 
fasten at the waist a trimming of passementerie , to 
hide the stitches, and the back is done. 7thly.—Now 
to the front; you have made your three folds as I 
directed above, well, continue to drape them to the 
bottom, taking care to widen them till the bottom of 
sleeve , and then bringing them gradually straight to 
the bottom of skirt. 8thly.—Turn your shawl on the 
wrong side, place it flat on a table, line the front from 
the neck to the bottom to the width of 10 inches; like¬ 
wise the back to the waist. 9thly.—This done, put 
the shawl on, bring your arm down to the waist and 
make a sleeve to the convenient length you require 
by folding the shawl under your arm ; take care that r Ok 
it falls well in front and all round. 10th.—Pin this 
under fold to the top part that forms the sleeve, and 
gently withdraw your hand. 11th.—Lay again the 
shawl thus pinned on the table, take a double piece of 
lining the same width, say 10 inches, fasten it solidly 
to the under fold by one end and to the neck by the 
other, and you have thus formed a very comfortable TOl 
sleeve. 12th.—-Take the same precautions for the 
other side, and your mantle will fit to perfection. 

You can fasten it with hooks and eyes or brandebaurgs, 
and trim it either with fringe, velvet, or feather 
trimming. \ f 
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THE FULL-SIZED PATTERNS. 


N.B. Ths f ull-sissd Pattern* given in this Magaxine 
are dll cutfbr Ladies qf medium height, and qf propor¬ 
tionate figure : measuring 34} inches round the ehest t and 
14 moist .unless otherwise stated in the description. 

All allowances necessary fbr the seams are already given 
to these Patterns, so that the seams vbbd hot be allowed 
fbr when cutting out , except in materials that require 
extra wide turnings in. 

The greatest care is always taken by the binders to ensure 
the whole qf the pieces composing earn pattern being folded 
up in it, ft at any time, through accident, our subscribers 
should find any pieces missing, the Editors will be happy 
to supply the deficiency, post free, during the month after 
publication, on receipt of a letter or post card addressed 
to them at 1. Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W, 

THE ODESSA JACKET WI T H VEST. (80). 

The pattern which accompanies this month’s num¬ 
ber is one whioh will, we think, be most useful to our 
fair subscribers ; it is that of the fashionable Jacket 
with vest, shown on plate 1 figure 3, and whioh is so 
much worn at the present time. The pattern is given 
complete, and consists of six pieoes,—front, back, 
sidepieoe of back, vest, collar, and sleeve. The ful¬ 
ness to be taken out at front and under the arm is 
marked by rows of pricking, and a similar indication 
marks the underside of sleeve. The notch in front of 
neck, on the vest, shows where it joinB the front, and 
a similar notch on the side of front shows where that 
piece is to be joined to the sidepieoe of back. The 
fulness at back is marked by pricking and is to be ar¬ 
ranged in pleats like the engraving. The collar is of 
the usual turn-down form. If care is taken in cutting 
out and putting the parts oarefully together, a very 
stylish garment, either for indoor or outdoor wear, 
will be tne result. The vest should be either a differ¬ 
ent material to the body of dress, or of another color. 


gesmjrtiott 

tjre plates of Costumes. 

Full-sized patterns of all the Dresses, Cosaques, 
Pelisses, $c. on these plates are supplied at the nomi¬ 
nal prices of from 3 d to 9 d. each, for the accomodation 
of subscribers. For particulars see Pattern List. 

The Number in brackets, preceding the description 
of each figure, is the number of the Costume in our list 
of full-sized patterns. 

* # * The Reverse views of all the Costumes on Plates 
1, 2, 3, and 4 will be found on Plate 5. 

PLATE THE FIBST. 

Pig. 1.—(78).—The Warwick Outdoor Costume of 
blue cashmere and brooade. The body forms a jacket 
in front and long coat behind : the overskirt is opened 
in front to show the underskirt, whioh is made of 
three gathered flounces. The pleats of the overskirt 
are fastened at back under the edge of coat, whioh 
is finished by buttons ; the back is bouffant. Will 
take 6 yds. brooade; 8 yds. oachemire; 3 dozen 
buttons. 

Pig. 2.—(79).—The Durham Visiting Costume of 
bronze-green satin, trimmed with brocade. The 
jacket is made open in front to show the gilet; it is 
trimmed by a handsome fourribre in front, and out 
in battlements at baok. The skirt is made of two 
large bouillonnbs, and a plissb flounce; the baok is 
well draped up. Will require 14 yds. satin; 14 yds. 
brocade; 12 buttons. 

Pig. 3.—(80).—The Odessa Promenade Costume of 
brown poplin and plush, trimmed with satin. The 
jacket is of plush, trimmed with a band of embroi¬ 
dered satin, with the same for collar and cuffs ; the 


front is opened on a gilet of poplin. The skirt con¬ 
sists of d@€p pleats, crossed near the bottom by a 
band of satm embroidery, and it has also a panier 
and back draperies of poplin. Will require to make 
10 yds. poplin; 4 yds. plush; 7 yds. satin embroidery; 
12 buttons. (We give the pattern of Jacket and Vest 
full-sized with our present No.) 

PLATE THE SECOND. 

Fig. 1.—(81).—Elegant Dinner Toilette of cerise 
silk, trimmed with satin of the same color, and white 
lace. The body is opened in front with large revere , 
and bands, crossing over a white chemisette; the 
back is gathered at the waist, and trimmed with folds 
and bows of satin; the overskirt consists of a tablier, 
pointed in front, well draped at back, and trimmed 
with white lace, worn over an underskirt mode of 
numerous plissbs. Will take 16 yds. silk; 14 yds. 
satin; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(82).—The Countess Home Toilette or Tea 
Gown made of dove-colored cashmere, trimmed with 
laoe. The body is made pointed back and front, and 
is trimmed with an elegant lace fichu; the skirt is 
plies4, ornamented with lace, and an elegant panier 
drapery. Will require 14 yds. cashmere; 9 yds. laoe; 
18 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(83).—The Bertha Theatre Toilette of green 
silk, trimmed with white lace : the body is pointed in 
front and pleated at baok; the overskirt consists of 
two draperies, trimmed with lace arranged over an 
underskirt made of plissis of silk and flounces of 
lace; the body is tnmmed with a wreath of roses. 
Will take 14 yds. silk; 8 yds. narrow lace; 4 yds. 
wide lace. 

PLATE THE THIRD. 

Fig. 1.—(84).—The Milner Travelling Costnme of 
dark-green doth, trimmed with velvet. The overskirt 
is made en redingote, double-breasted, and trimmed 
with a shawl collar, and pockets of velvet. The 
underskirt is composed of a deep pleat and two nar¬ 
row plissts, and a sash is arranged across the front 
and forms draperies at back. Will require 16 yds. 
cloth ; 4 yd. velvet; 24 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(85).—The Ducie Promenade Toilette of 
black cashmere and satin, trimmed with passementerie. 
The jacket body is opened in front on a satin gilet, 
and trimmed with passementerie ornaments. A satin 
band may be used to edge the pleated overskirt, 
which is elegantly draped at back on an underskirt 
• formed of three plissis. Will require 14 yds. cash- 
mere ; 14 yds. satin ; 18 buttons ; 16 ornaments. 

Fig. 3.—(86).—The Wolseley Afternoon Toilette of 
cachemire de VInde, ornamented with astraoan fur 
and brandebourgs. The body is pointed in front, 
forming coat at baok, with a fan-shaped plissi: the 
overskirt is well draped sideways with cord and tassels, 
and edged all round by a band of astraoan fur, like the 
body. It has a plissb underskirt, and will take to 
make, 8 yds. cachemire de VInde ; 7 yds. astracan 
fur; 18 olives; 9 brandebourgs; 9 buttons. 

PLATE THE FOURTH. 

Fig. 1.—(87).—The Albanjr Visiting Costume of 
satin brochi and silk. The body forms two points in 
front ancl coat at back. It is trimmed with an open¬ 
work collar and cuffs. The overskirt is caught up at 
right side with a buckle, and draped on a three- 
flounoed underskirt. Will require 74 yds. brochb ; 6 
yds. silk ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(88).—The Florise Costume of light cash- 
mere, trimmed with embroidery. The polonaise is 
gathered in front at the neck and waist, and draped 
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en panier at sides, falling gracefully at back. The 
underskirt is made of bouillonnis and a flounce, 
trimmed with lace or embroidery. Will take 12 yds. 
cashmere: 8£ yds. lace ; 12 buttons. 

Pig. 3.—(89).— The Egerton Outdoor Costume. 
The double-breasted jacket is made of drab cloth, 
military fashion. It is very tight-fitting, and is trim¬ 
med with rows of braid and embroidery. The skirt 
consists of two pointed draperies, opened in front, 
and trimmed by a large band of Indian cashmere, 
worn over a plimtS underskirt. Will require 2fe yds. 
doth for jacket; 30 buttons ; 12 yds. for skirt; 6 yds. 
Indian cashmere band for trimming. 


PLATE THE FIFTH. 


This Plate, as usual, contains the Reverse Views of 
all the Costumes illustrated in Plates 1, 2, 3, and 4. 


PLATE THE SIXTH. 


Fig. 1.—(J 66).—The Mariette Mantle for a girl of 8 
to 10 years old. It is made of cloth, trimmed with 
rows of machine stitching, and is double-breasted, with 
large collar, cuffs, and pockets. Will require 2 yds. 
cloth; 18 buttons. 

Fig. 2.—(J 67).—The Lisa Coat for a child of 10, of 
drab cloth, trimmed with velvet eollar, cuffs, and 
pockets. It is double-breasted. Will require 2 yds. 
cloth; li yds. velvet; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 3.—(J 68).—L’Ecossais Paletot for little girl or 
boy of 4 years. It is made en princesse , trimmed with 
a belt, and cut in battlements. It is worn over a 
Scotch plaid skirt. Will take 1$ yds. poplin; 24 but¬ 
tons ; 2 yds. Scotch plaid for Bkirt. 

Fig. 4.—-(J 69).—The Rosita Pelisse of piqut or 
Cheviot, trimmed with two capes, edged with fringe. 
It is intended for a baby of 2 years. Will take 2| yds. 
material; 2 yds. fringe ; 12 buttons. 

Fig. 5.—(J 70).—The Ab£le Mantle, made of cloth, 
trimmed with plush, which is also used for the long 
pelerine, cuffs, and pockets. For a girl of 11 years old 
this jacket will require 2$ yds. material; 1£ yds. plush ; 
12 buttons. 

Fig. 6.—(J 71).—The Coquette Coat of cashmere, 
trimmed with embroidery. It is of the princess style, 
with two flounces at back, cape, pockets, and cuffs 
trimmed with embroidery. For a girl of 8 to 9 years, 
it will require 3 yds. cashmere; 4 yds. embroidery; 
12 buttons. 


PLATE THE SEVENTH. 


Fig. 1.— (C 35).—Rotonde of black cashmere, lined 
with fur, trimmed with a plush collar. Will take 4 
yds. double width cashmere; i yd. plush. 

Fig. 2.—(C 36).—Long Visite Mantle of black cloth, 
trimmed with fur and braided passemeiiterie. Will 
require 3 yds. cloth; 5 yds. fur; 10 ornaments of pas¬ 
sementerie; 3 large double ones; 18 olives. 

Fig. 3.—(C 37).—Coat of cloth, trimmed with collar 
and cuffs of sealskin and brandebourgs. Will take 3 
yds. cloth; 1 yd. sealskin; 8 brandebourgs ; 16 olives. 

Fig. 4.—(C 39).—Visite Mantle of black silk, trim¬ 
med with sealskin and passementerie. Will require 8 
yds. silk; 5 yds. sealskin; 1 very elegant ornament. 


PLATE THE EIGHTH. 


Fig. 1.—(C 40).—The Windsor Cloak, made of 
velours frapp trimmed with skunk and passementerie. 
Will require 7 yds. velvet; 6$ yds. fur; 3 ornaments. 

Fig. 2.—(C 41).—The Cosy Opera Cloak of colored 



cashmere, trimmed with white fur, swansdown, or 
feather trimming, and having a large bow of satin at 
back. Will take 3$ yds. cashmere; 8 yds. fur: 2 yds 
ribbon. 


A LOVER’S LAMENT. 


Three years ago, so joyous and so happy, 

Bright as the birds that twitter in the trees, 

I sat with thee, our arms entwined each other, 
And in our faces blew the summer breeze. 

But ah! now thou art gone from me for ever, 

And I shall never see thy human face : 

But when life’s weary journey shall have ended, 

I shall, in heaven, thy cheerful bright smile trace. 

To thee the time until we meet is flying: 

To me the years are slowly passing on ; 

Whilst thou art singing in a heavenly choir, 

I wait on earth and weep, for thou art gone. 

Rose. 


VOWED AT A GRAVE 

A STORY OF TO-DAY. 
By G. Ewabt Fleming. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

FtJBTHBR LOOKINGS ON. 

LOWLY, grudgingly, and with many 
futile clutches, grisly Death relin¬ 
quished its prey. 

Slowly, feebly, intermittently, but 
not less surely, Robert Dangerfield 
came back from the jaws of the 
grave. 

The winter was over and gone, the flowers 
appeared upon the earth, and the time of the 
singing birds was come, when, a shadow of his 
former stalwart self, he made his first appear¬ 
ance at Dangerfield church, 

By that time a white marble slab appeared 
on the church wall, bearing the name of Alice 
Dangerfield, and it was here that the baronet’s 
eyes oftenest rested, when in the pauses of the 
service he lifted them, heavy and haggard, from 
his book. 

By his side in the stately Hall pew, was 
Harry Guest, upon whose arm he had leaned 
in his passage through the churchyard from 
his carriage. His valet, a middle-aged, trust¬ 
worthy man, who had been invaluable in Sir 
Robert’s illness, had hovered near with rugs 
and wrappings, but it was on the arm of his 
lost Alice’s young lover that he entered once 
again that sacred temple, where he had made 
her his wife, and where also, he had heard 
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the burial words read over her coffin. 

Side by side they sat, the young man and 
the man past his prime; side by side they 
joined their prayers and praises with the grave 
of Alice over against them, and I think a sense 
of the sacred nearness of their 44 one beloved 
dead/’ drew their hearts closer together in the 
old church that tender April morning. 

Not far from the Hall pew was the smaller 
one used by the Vicarage household, wherein, 
on this special Sunday, sat Mrs. Hamilton and 
her niece, Christina Liddell. 

Both ladies wore mourning still, but an 
early rose with its soft green leaves, wet with 
dew, nestled on Christina’s breast, meet emblem 
of her own pure and glowing youth. Sho was 
now nearly seventeen, 

“ Ju*t rounding to the perfect prime 
Of girlith blossoming 

and the April sun saw few fairer sights in all 
his day’s journey than Christina Liddell. 

She had been a constant attendant at the 
sick bed of her sister’s husband in company 
with her aunt, for Mrs. Hamilton had thrown 
herself heart and soul, full of remorseful 
sorrow, into the task of nursing the man 
whom she had so cruelly wronged. 

It was, indeed, as the doctors allowed, in a 
great measure owing to the indefatigable care 
and nursing which the patient received, that 
his life was saved, and the great London 
physician singled out Mrs. Hamilton for praise 
in this particular. 

She received the old-fashioned, courtly com¬ 
pliment without a smile, merely saying to Sir 
William Grebe that she had only done her 
duty, that Sir Robert Dangerfield was their 
connection, and so on; but when the invalid 
himself thanked her for her care of him, which 
he was told had been mainly instrumental in 
saviug his life, Mrs. Hamilton sank on her 
knees beside the sick bod, and lost her long- 
preserved composure in a flood of tears. 

“ If I could but atone ! ” she cried, passion¬ 
ately, between her sobs; 44 if I could but make 
up for the past.” 

Then in feeble words he assured her that all 
was forgiven, and so far as in him lay, for¬ 
gotten. 

41 I have been too near the grave,” he said; 
•*1 have been too close to a re-union with my 
lost one ever to feel quite the same about 
anything in this world. I forgavo you, you 
remember, long ago, and I will try from my 
heart to forget.” 

Every Saturday evening during Sir Robert’s 
illness, Harry Guest had run down from 



London, returning late on the Sunday night 
to be in time for a new week’s work, and these 
weekly visits had done much towards healing 
the young man’s sorrow. 

For some time as he hung over the sick bed 
of his best friend, no word was spoken between 
that friend and him. The poor, tired brain 
was all astray, and seemed to have no power of 
consecutive thought. Harry heard rambling 
descriptions of foreign travels, narrow escapes 
of peril by land and sea, from the fury of wild 
beasts, and the tossing and tumult of wilder 
waves, broken scraps of knowledge and science, 
and above all, before all, beyond all, the namo 
of Alice. 

Watching by Sir Robert’s bed in the dead 
hours of the night—for in the early attack of 
sickness Harry always stipulated for the 
nurse’s post on Saturday nights—he learnt to 
weigh and value aright the depth of love which 
this stricken man had borne for the woman he 
himself had loved and lost. 

44 Yes,” he said to himself, one stormy mid¬ 
night in December, as he sat watching the 
invalid’s fitful slumber, broken by muttered 
cries for his wife, or pathetic entreaties that 
she would yet learn to love him. 44 Yes, he 
loved her more than I did, more than I could 
ever have loved her, even if I had made her my 
wife. My poor girl, how hard it was for you to 
die, having won such a heart as his.” 

For the first time Harry Guest learned to 
feel a sorrow for Alice’s untimely death, apart 
from his own grief. He was sorry for her — 
sorry that she should have laid down, untasted, 
such a pure and precious draught as this good 
man’s measureless love. 

44 She would have soon forgotten me,” ho 
murmured; 44 and time would have made her 
a noble helpmeet for such a man as this.” 

Was he right ? Perhaps he was. Perhaps 
there had been depths in the heart of Alice 
which answered not to his, but which would 
have been discovered by the plummet of a 
wider, deeper, more enduring affection; and 
that fatal weakness of her character might 
have merged and lost itself in the fathomless 
ocean of a stronger nature. 

It was a riddle which once or twice pre¬ 
sented itself for Harry Guest to solve, but it 
was never guessed in this world. 

As soon as a removal was safe. Sir Robert’s 
doctors recommended that he should go abroad 
for a few months, spendiug his time at various 
carefully-selected invalid resorts in the south 
of Franco and Italy. 

Sir Robert objected in his heart to the plan, 
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as further delaying the search he proposed to 
prosecute concerning Harry Guest’s parentage, 
but a little calm reflection convinced him, how 
before all things was it necessary that he 
should be in good health, and with clear, 
unclouded brain, before he tried to disentangle 
the web of mystery surrounding tlie matter. 

So he put a good face on things, and when 
the summer days were beginning to lengthen, 
Sir Robert Dangerfield, accompanied by his 
valet, turned his back once again on Danger- 
field Chase, this time in search, not of science 
or adventure, but of health. 

He honestly desired, as good men and 
women always do, to get well, to take his place 
again among his fellowB, and do his share in 
helping on the good of the world. So he set 
out determined to get all the benefit he could 
out of his foreign tour, which was to be 
cheered by constant letters from home, letters 
promised by Christina, by her father and aunt, 
and by Harry Guest. 

A strong love had grown up between these 
two men, and two separate pangs wrung the 
heart of Robert Dangerfield as he saw the 
white cliffs of England recede from his view 
in the summer twilight; two pangs of farewell, 
one for Harry Guest, and one for the grave of 
his young wife. 

Summer passed away, and while Sir Robert 
Dangerfield was gaining health abroad, Harry 
Guest was gaining experience and winning the 
confidence of his employers, and Christina 
Liddell was gaining womanly loveliness, and 
expanding the strong sweetness of her nature 
in the quiet home-life of Dangerfield Vicarage. 

Harry Guest was a welcome visitor thero; 
the Vicar had conceived a strong liking for 
the bright young fellow so manfully warring 
with fortune; and Mrs. Hamilton left no 
means untried by which to win Ibc confidence 
and full forgiveness of one she had so cruelly 
wronged. 

And Christina! 

Ah! reader, let time deal with Christina. 

She knew that Harry Guest had been her 
dead sister’s lover. Together they had stood 
in the little hazel copse, and Harry had told 
her how fondly, how desparingly they two had 
posted there so long, so long ago. 

But while he stood there with Christina 
Liddell, recalling with a sore heart that sorrow¬ 
ful parting in the summer dawn, there was 
no prescience of love in his heart to whisper 
that the pansies he had shared with liis darling, 
lay buried under hie I jet. 

Ho, the tears came into his eyes as he spoke 


of her in this, the last spot on earth where he 
had held loviug converse with her, but there 
was no mighty magnetic influence to hallow 
the place with the knowledge that it was here 
—here, that she had knelt in her bitter grief to 
bury her faded flowers on her wedding morn¬ 
ing, and to bid him there—in his absence—a 
longer, sadder farewell. 

The summer wind rustled yet among the 
trees, but tho sobs of Alice as she bade fare¬ 
well to love on that spot, had passed into the 
region of sounds to be heard no more on earth. 

Not only in the hazel copse did Harry Guest 
and Christina speak of their lost one. 

They stood in many a Sabbath twilight by 
the lovely, low grave in the churchyard, and 
together they twined many a garland of such 
flowers as she had loved best, to deck her 
resting-place. I like to think that as they 
stood on that sacred spot, a holy influence 
might have been permitted to rest upon them; 
the benign smile of the one they both mourned, 
who out of her larger stores of love and know¬ 
ledge, read a blessed future for them. But of 
their own hearts, of the sure end to which they 
were tending, these two as yet knew nothing. 

To Harry Guest, this sweet girl was the dear, 
young sister of his lost Alice; like her in look 
and manner, but braver, more confident, though 
not less loving; and his heart reposed upon 
her, his mind leaned on hers, as they had never 
done upon the slighter, frailer nature of her 
sister. 

Christina regarded him as a dear brother; 
ho would have been her brother, indeed, had all 
gone well, and simplo Christina had no real 
brother towards whom her feelings would have 
been as a test for those very different senti¬ 
ments with which she regarded Harry Gnest. 
The Vicar, blind as of old, saw nothing strange 
in the close companionship of these young 
people; bat Mrs. Hamilton saw much, and 
hoped more. 

Here verily was a means of repaying Harry 
Guest for his early sorrow. She knew Chris¬ 
tina’s worth, and felt that in winning her, he 
wonld receive “ good measure, pressed down, 
and running over.” 

So matters fared at Dangerfield through the 
summer and autumn, and when Christmas 
drew near, the word came forth that Sir 
Robert Dangerfield was turning bis steps 
homeward. 

* * # • • 

They all kept Christmas together at Danger- 
field Chase, Sir Robert, tho Vicar, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Christina and Harry. 
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They were not a gay party, for the festive 
season brought the memory of their sorrow 
too closely back. Though time had softened 
the blow for all of them, Alice was not for¬ 
gotten. 

The simple villagers had laid their humble 
wreath of holly on the grave, while the holy 
morning was yet dark; and when the Sunday 
scholars hied past to their place in church, two 
of them stepped aside to add a cross of white 
chrysanthemums. 

On the evening before, Sir Robert had knelt 
and left his offering there beside Christina’s, 
and at the foot of the grave, a knot of purple 
violets spoke the remembrance of Alice’s first 
lover. 

Yes, they loved her yet, and clung still to 
her memory; all the more fondly perhaps 
because new dreams and more vivid hopes 
were dawning in the hearts of some of them. 

And they spoke of her often, lowering their 
voices to a softened tenderness, especially when 
the twilight fell, and the firelight was playing 
on the oaken panels of the dining-room, where 
they sat at their afternoon tea; the old room 
which she had brightened for a short hour, in 
her 11 wine-dark ” dress and waxen blossoms, 
on her last evening in this world. 

Sir Robert was strong and well again, hale 
and hearty, and more sun-browned than ever. 

During his stay in London, immediately 
preceding the journey to Dangerfield, he had 
seen an eminent lawyer, and to his care had 
confided the story—known and guessed at—of 
the young man he had vowed to befriend. 

Thus the first steps wore taken, and Sir 
Robert was eagerly expecting news during the 
few days to come, and at the first definite 
item of information, he proposed to confide 
the story—as he himself at present knew it— 
to Harry Guest. 

The bells rang out for evening service, and 
the Vicar and Mrs. Hamilton left to attend it. 
Sir Robert had previously requested the young 
people to remain with him. 

The trio adjourned to a pretty morning 
room, furnished for Alice, but never used by 
her, and here, on the piano bought for her 
sister, Christina played to the two silent men. 

The lamps were not yet brought, but a pair 
of candles on the piano afforded sufficient 
light for the player, and the firesbine sparkled 
on the quiet scene. 

Presently Harry Guest crossed to the piano, 
and sat down noar the young girl, looking at 
her. 

Sir Robert watchod them, himself in shadow. 


It was a fair sight; the lovely girl in her 
simple dress of black velvet, a diamond cross, 
Sir Robert’s gift, nestling with a white 
gardenia, among the lace at her neck; the 
noble young man, on whose face a chastened 
expression of past sorrow was blended with an 
undefined hope of coming joy. 

“ With farther looking6-on," mused Sir 
Robert; “ah ! Alioe, my lost one, you will yet 
be my wife, mine only, in that good land where 
you wait for me. Your young lover has found 
another Eden—a Paradise in this hither world 
—but I—I wait ” 



A knock at the door aroused all three from 
the reveries into which they were falling, and 
a servant entered bearing a letter for Sir 
Robert. 


“ An answer is required, Sir Robert.” 

The baronet broke the seal of the letter. It 
was from the doctor at Deepton, who was his 
own medical attendant, and it was written 
from the house of Mr. Marston, the lawyer. 

“ Mr. Marston has had a serious seizure. It 
is doubtful if he will live till morning. He 
desires to see you at once, on business of the 
last importance to yourself and to Mr. Harry 
Guest.” 

(To he concluded.) 


ON BOARD. 


Fast fading cliffs of England, 
White cliffs that sternly stand, 

A rampart placed by nature 
To guard onr favoured land, 

I turn once more with longing eyes. 
Tour giant forms to view, 

As grandly beautiful ye rise, 

Fair, strong white cliffs, adieu. 


Deserted home of ohildhood, 

Dear spot I could not keep, 

My heart grows hot with memories 
Of wrongs, that will not sleep. 
Strange voices ring in thy old hall, 
Strange footsteps tread thy floor. 
While I, who owned each ivied wall, 
Must tread a foreign shore. 

My broad, paternal acres, 

Too early won and lost, 

Te smile in quiet beauty, 

While I am tempest-tossed. 

On fields o'er which I lightly trod, 

A stranger’s crops will lie; 

Oh furrowed land! oh daisied sod! 
Ye claim a parting sigh. 
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Woods clothed in verdant beauty, 
Time-honoured graceful trees, 

Discoursing low soft music, 

Wooed by the summer breese. 

Dear old oak woods! Can I forget 
Tour shadowy aisles of green ? 

Yon may have power to charm regret 
When oceans roll between. 

Green graves of my departed, 

Ah! now hot teardrops start, 

The bitterness of exile 
Begins to fill my heart. 

Oh grass, wave green! oh flowers, spring bright! 
Above the graves I love; 

Lost darlings, be yonr slumbers light, 

Until we meet above. 

Farewell, white cliffs of England 
Pointing to Heaven's blue dome, 

Farewell, sweet native valley, 

Farewell, ancestral home. 

Farewell, green mounds that arch above 
Lost hearts once warm and true, 

With all to weep, and naught to love, 

I wave my last adieu! 

H. S. 


%\t Court anil $ife. 


BKjggjER Majesty the Queen, accompanied 
by Princess Beatrice, and attended 
by the LaAes and Gentlemen of the 
Court, left Balmoral for Windsor 
Castle on November 14th. On November 18th 
the Queen came to London for the purpose of 
reviewing the troops lately returned from 
Egypt. The ceremony was a very interesting 
and impressive one. Her Majesty was accom¬ 
panied by the Royal Princes and Princesses, 
and nothing was wanted to make the review 
a memorable one. It is possible that the 
Queen will open the Now Law Courts early in 
December, but should any unforeseen circum- 
tance prevent Her Majesty’s appearance, we 
believe that H.R.H. the Prince of Wales will 
represent his august mother on the occasion. 

Their Royal Highnesses the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, with their daughters, have 
spent the greater part of the month at San¬ 
dringham, where the Prince’s 41st birthday 
was observed with the customary honors. 
Among other festivities was a grand ball, at 
which the elite of the county of Norfolk, and 
other aristocracy, were present. Their Royal 
Highnesses came to town on several occasions, 
among others to be present at the royal review 
on November 18th. 


■s 


The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh were 
among the home party at Sandringham as¬ 
sembled to keep the birthday of the Heir 
Apparent. The Duke has since been aboard 
his yacht, the Lively , inspecting various Coast¬ 
guard stations. 

H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught visited the 
Qneen at Windsor on the 15th November, on 
his return from the Egyptian campaign. Great 
preparations were made in Windsor for his 
reception. 

Her Royal and Imperial Highness the Crown 
Princess of Germany (Princess Royal of Eng¬ 
land) visited this country early in the month, 
staying at Buckingham Palace. It is stated 
that the illustrious lady desired in person to 
congratulate her brother, the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, on the successful issue of the war in 
Egypt, and his safe return ; and also to be pre¬ 
sent at the Review of the Troops held by Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

The Crown Princess of Sweden (grand¬ 
daughter of the Emperor William of Germany) 
gave birth to a son at Stockholm on Nov. 13th. 
The advent of a direct heir to the throne has 
been received with the utmost joy by the 
Swedish nation. The infant is to be called 
Oscar Carl Gustavus Adolphus, and will bear 
the title of Duke of Schoonen. Had he been 
born just one week earlier his natal day would 
have fallen on the 250th anniversary of the 
birth of his great namesake, and this would 
have been regarded by the Swedes as a good 
omen for the country. 

Her Majesty Queen Christina of Spain gave 
birth to a princess at Madrid on Nov. 14th. 
The sex of the illustrious “little stranger” 
has been the occasion of some disappointment 
both to the Spanish Court and to the country 
at large, since ardent hopes had been enter¬ 
tained of a direct male heir to the Crown. The 
elder daughter of the King and Queen will 
thus, at present, keep her position as Princess 
of the Asturias, ana the newly-born Infanta 
has received the names Maria Teresa Isabel, 
His Holiness the Pope being one of the spon¬ 
sors, and Her Majesty the Empress of Austria 
another. 


The marriage of Miss Scobell, eldest daugh¬ 
ter of the late Hemy Sales Scobell, of the 
Abbey, Pershore, to Mr. Henry Waring, took 
place on November 9th at Aldermaston Church.. 
The bride's dress was one of unusual artistic 
beauty, being profusely trimmed with pearls. 
Among the many recherche costumes of the 
wedding guests, the dress worn by Mrs. A. 
Court, sister of the bride, attracted much 
attention. 

The marriage of Mr. White, of Arddarroch, 
Dumbarton, and Miss Lily Geraldine Angela 
Schuster, second daughter of Mr. Leo and 
Lady Isabella Schuster, took place at St. 
Andrew's, Wells Street, on November 14th, in 
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the presence of a large number of relatives and 
friends. 

, Lady Somers, who was so seriously hurt in 
a late French railway accident, is now better. 
Her Majesty the Queen made kind and fre¬ 
quent inquiries concerning her ladyship. 

Mr. Anthony Trolloppe, the well-known 
novelist, has been very ill, but is slowly re¬ 
covering. 

Among other deaths of well-known persons 
during the month, we may mention those of 
the Earl of Harrowby; Lord Otho Fitzgerald; 
the Right Hon. Sir Andrew Buchanan, G.C.B.; 
the Rev. Sir Edward Repps Joddrell, Bart.; 
Mr. George Rose, M.A (Arthur Sketchley). 

Kj \t Cjreatm. 

All communications for the Editor to he 
addressed to the Offices, No. 1, Kelso Place , Kensing¬ 
ton , IF., and marked “ Theatrical Department .” 

DRURY LANE. 

After a long and successful career Pluck is to be 
withdrawn on Deoember 2nd, in oonsequenoe of the 
preparations neoessary for the production of the 
Christmas pantomime, which this year is to be called 
Sindbad. 

THE PRINCE88’8. 

Great hopes and expectations had been raised in 



Henry A. Jones and Henry Herman, but both hopes 
and expectations fell far short of the realisation, 
which was a full, thorough, and signal success. A 
more perfectlj cosstrnoted play, or one more intense 
in its earnestness of purpose, it has never been onr 
lot to witness, and we shall be much mistaken if The 
Silver King fails to make a decided mark on the 
morals of the day. Without a single adventitious 
aid of sensationalism, either in plot or scenery, the 
play depends solely on the human element of interest; 
the mind of the audience is skilfully played upon by 
noble thoughts, oonohed in nervous and poetical 
language ; while the events which develop the story 
follow each other in a natural sequence without those 
startling effects which many modern playrights would 
have us think indispensable to the success of a drama. 
The Silver King is a good play, the good and patient 
work of good men, as well as clever writers, and 
there is no under-taste or after-taste of bitterness in 
the draught here offered in so sparkling a manner. 
The plot of the play is, of course, by this time well- 
known to onr readers, therefore, we need not recapi¬ 
tulate it. In the part of Wilfred Denver Mr. Wilson 
Barrett has worthy work, and he does it well. He 
has admirable scope for that mingling of manly cour¬ 
age and tenderness which is so pre-eminent in his 
acting, and he interprets the part to its utmost extent. 
In the first act, where we see him degraded by drink, 
and ruined by betting, there are glimpses of that 
bettor man, who afterwards rose from the ashes of 
his dead self to “ better things” ; while tragic power 
of no ordinary degree is developed in several of the 
scenes. Never has Mr. Wilson Barrett had a better 
part, and novor has he played so well. Mr. George 
Barrett is happily fitted with his part, that of Daniel 
Jaikes, an old and faithful retainer, which he plays 
with a mingled humor and pathos that draws both 
smiles and tears from the audience. Mr. E. S. Wil¬ 
lard, as Captain Skinner, the gentleman-burglar, sur¬ 
passes even himself, and this is no faint praise when 
we recall his Clifford Armitage and Philip Royston. 
Mr. Speakman is very good as Sam Baxter, the 
detective, and so is Mr. Cooto as Henry Corkett, the 


engineer’s clerk. Mr. Brian Darley’s part is a small 
one, but he acts it well, and the same praise is due to 
Messrs. Clifford Cooper, Huntley, Evans, and Neville 
Doone. Miss Eastlake is thoroughly at home as 
Nellie Denver, and shows great power, especially iu 
Act 2, where, after waiting up all night for her un¬ 
happy husband, he comes home to her at dawn with, 
as they both suppose, the blood of a fellow creature 
staining his trembling hand. Miss Dora Vivian 
looks exceedingly graceful, and exhibits taste and 
skill in her small part of Olive Skinner, and Mrs. 
Huntley is warmly welcomed as Tabitha Durden. 
Little Miss Clitheroe is charming as Nellie Denver’s 
child, and Misses Woodworth and Palmer acquit 
themselves well in the parts allotted to them. There 
is no need to speak of the admirable manner in which 
this last success is staged; Mr. Wilson Barrett’s 
talent as a manager is too well known to need com¬ 
ment. A long and successful run is evidently in store 
for The Silver King. 

THE ADELPHI. 

The new drama entitled Love and Money consists 
of a prologue and five acts, and is written by Mr. 
Charles Reade and Mr. Henry Pettitt. The plot is 
exceptionally ingenious, and the language by which it 
is unfolded is of Mr. Reade’s usual nervous, vigor¬ 
ous, and outspoken type. The prologue introduces 
Mr. Bartley, a merchant, the death of whose young 
child will keep him out of J02O,OOO ; William Hope, a 
clever man in search of employment, who, under 
stress of poverty, gives his own little girl to take the 
place of Bartley’s dead child; Monkton, the villain 
of the piece, and Walter Clifford, who is entitled to 
the J620,000 when Bartley’s child died. Monkton has 
a grudge against Clifford, and endeavours to implicate 
him in a false charge of robbery. This, however, is 
frustrated by Hope, who proves Monkton to be the 
real criminal, and thus procures for him a term of 
penal servitude, earning for himself Monkton’s undy¬ 
ing hatred. 

In the first act we are introduced to Mary Bartley, 


returned from penal servitude, finds Mary alone, and 
shows her a marriage certificate (really his own), 
which convinces her that Walter was a married man 
when she herself became his wife. Her anguish of 
mind, however, does not blind her to the fear of Wal¬ 
ter’s prosecution for bigamy if she reveals the secret, 
and the act doses by a powerful soone, in which, 
when the false father dis-owns Mary, the real one 
opens his arms and heart afid claims her as his own. 

In act two Monkton and Bartley have bribed a 
miner, whom Hope had dismissed, to kill him by an 
explosion of dynamite. Mary, overhearing the plot, 
springs out upon the traitors. They seize her and 
lock her in Hope’s oottage, but the gallant girl lets 
herself from the window by means of a sheet, and 
and hurries to the mine. In act three—a most im¬ 
posing spectacle—we see the miners at work; Hope 
is present. The wretch Burnley sets about his dread¬ 
ful task, but Mary rushes in with news of the plot. 
Hope seizes Burnley just as he is going to escape. 
Then follows an appalling scene, the explosion in the 
pit; the flame is seen in livid sheets, the air is cloven 
by the shrieks of the miners, then with wonderful art 
a thick cloudy curtain interposes between the specta¬ 
cle of the wrecked mine and the audience. Iu act 
four, three gaunt-looking, ghastly forms are seen 
through the gloom of this underground grave, the 
cowardly murderer, the agonized father, and the ap 
parontly dying daughter. Hunger assails them, 
thirst maddens them, and the poor father is driven 
nigh to dispair. The scene is graphic, terrible, ap 
palling beyond description. There is a pause, filled 
by a silence that is as palpable as sound, and then 
comes a faint, far-off sound, one blow of a pick. 
Rescue is at hand ! Burnley hears it also, and dread 
ing to meet the wrath of his fellow-men, seizes his 
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pick, and floods tho mine. The waters rise, death 
by drowning seems near, inevitable, and then the 
wall of the mine is broken through. A burst of light 
breaks in on the gloom, and in the blaze of the miners’ 
lamps, Mary’s husband is seen with others at the 
opening they have made. The fifth act is devoted to 
toe winding-up of the plot, especially the proving of 
Monkton s villany in regard to the marriage certifi 
cate, which is very cleverly worked out; the young 
husband and wife are restored to each other, and all 
ends happily. The part of William Hope is ably sus¬ 
tained by Mr. Clynds, who rises to great power m the 
mine scene, and gives proofs of much ability. Mr 
Ryder sustains the part of Colonel Clifford with his 
accustomed skill. Mr. Sutherland acts with spirit 
and expression as Walter Cliflbrd, especially in the 
last act, where he passionately rebuts Monkton’s false 
charge. The part of Monkton is carefully played by 
Mr. A. C. Lillv. Miss Amy Roselle is very charming 
as Mary Bartley, and makes the part a pretty picture, 
with carefully studied effects of light and shade. Miss 
Sophie Eyre has a small part, but she plays it well. 
Love and Money is a purely English drama, sound, 
healthy, vigorous, elevating, and honest to the back¬ 
bone; it is nightly reoeived with overwhelming signs 
of approbation, and promises to fill the Adelphi for 
many months to come. 

STRAND. 

This favourite little theatre has been re-built during 
the recess, and is transformed into an elegant and 
spacious house; it is richly decorated with white and 
gold; the paper-hangings are peacock blue, the cur¬ 
tains dark red plush, crimson carpets, and old gold 
chairs, all give a rich combination of oolor, perfect 
in taste, and redolent of comfort. The Heir-at-Law, 
with Mr. J. S. Clarke as Hr. Pangloss, opens the 
evening very pleasantly. Mrs. Chippendale, with 
her buxom presence, gives an excellent interpretation 
of Deborah Dowlas. Mr. Carton pleasantly rattles 
through the part of Dick Dowlas, and Mr. H. J. 
Turner, an old favourite, is excellent as Lord Duberly. 
The musical comedy, Frolique, is a vehicle for pretty 
scenery, bright dresses, popular tunes of Herv<5 and 
Planquette. with words by Messrs. Byron and Farnie. 
Mr. J. S. Clarke finds scope for much of his quaint 
drollery and marvellous facial expression, while 
Mdlles. Sylvia and Carew, M.M. Gaillard, Desmont, 
and Mervin, as the vocalists, gave due and effective 
help in that which is demanded of them. 


THE COURT. 


This pretty theatre re-opened for its new season on 
Tuesday, November 14th, when Mr. John Clayton 
and his company returned from their successful tour 
with The Parvenu . It is a delightful play. Mr. G. 
W. Anson has never had a part that suits him better 
than that of Mr. Ledger, the Parvenu. His belief 
in the power of money, his want of refinement and 
education, with the undercurrent of sensitiveness 
and kindly feeling, are all excellently given. Mr. 
John Clayton, as the Hon. Charles Tracey, is admir¬ 
able. His lazy, easy-going life, his perfect good 
humor, his love-making, is all so pleasantly conveyed. 
Mr. George Alexander made his first appearance at 
this theatre as Claude Glyn: graceful and earnest, he 
is the ideal of that most difficult of all characters, 
the stage lover. The scenes with Miss Marion Terry 
were charmingly played. The rest of the cast re¬ 
mains the same. Miss Sophie Larkin, Miss Lottie 
Venn, and Mr. H. Kemble are all good, oven better 
than at their first starting; the long run of the piece 
has mellowed their performance. Indeed, this play 
is a bright example of perfect ensemble , and of good 
stage management. The novelty in the programme 
was a lever de rideau entitled Picking up the Pieces , 
written by Mr. Julian Sturgis, the author of a volume 
of pretty little drawing-room plays. The play reads 
weO, but somehow on toe stage it misses its mark. 

The burlesque of Little Robin Hood at the Gaiety 


and Rip Pan Winkle at the Comedy are satisfactory 
bills of fare to the classes thus specially catered for 
Money , excellently acted, is a great success at the 
Vaudeville, and Miss Lila Clay’s company of ladies 
is a decided attraction at the Opera Comique. 
Patience holds her own at the Savoy, and so does 
Betsy at the Criterion. 


Comsjoobtnce. 

I. All letters must be addressed to the Editors. 
I, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

II. Correspondents who desire answers by post 
must enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 

IIL M88. must always be accompanied by stamvs 
or return, if found ineligible . . 


Bride-Elect. —Your idea is a very good one. 
Many ladies of high rank have lately adopted the 
tailor-made ’ dress for a wedding costume de voyage 
Of course, vou would require to add a warm wrap* 
suoh as a fur-lined cloak or dolman, to match the 
dress, or a sealskin. 

Miss H. Chorley writes:— 

“Many thanks for the patterns; they fit perfectly. 
I could never have made toe mantles without them.” 

Mrs. T.-—Make it with bodice, pointed in front and 
coat tail at back, that being quite the leading style 
A Subscriber.— Evening and Dinner Dresses of 
the newest style will be given in our Number for 
January. * 

J* Thanks for your kind letter; but you 
hardly expect us to print so much praise of ourselves, 
though we will try to deserve it. 


CONROY'S MALT COmi. 

Our attention has been called to a very ple asan t 
preparation bearing the above name. It can be used 
with comfort by persons with whom ordinary coffee 
disagrees, and possesses very high nourishing and 
sustaining qualities. It is a great aid to digestion, 
and is equally agreeable as a breakfast beverage, or 
an after-dinner digestive. Our readers may try it 
with confidence. 



This medicine is not, we are informed, a universal 
remedy, a modest statement which prepares us tho 
better to believe in its curative properties of a special 
kind. There is no doubt that for neuralgia of the 
head and face, and for toothache, Tikheel is a safe, 
speedy, and certain oure, and as suoh we can fairly 
recommend it. 


EDIT ORS 1 NOT ICES. 

PREPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

uPfo?„ MaffB . 2i 4 ne h® 8601 JKwtfree to any place in Great 
Britain, and to other Countries in Class A of the Postal 

?l l JiS or 0 nb 0 YK o R ’ 11s * Six Months, 6s. ©d. « 
Three Months, 8s ; Single Copies, Twelve Stamps. 

Subscriptions to be paid to Louis Deverb A Co.. 
Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 

Post-oppicb Orders payable at Young St., Kensington 
URGENT ORDERS BY TELEGRAM. 

All patterns ordered by Telegram shall be dispatched 
by the next post. Of course, we shall expect to receive 
stamps for the amount on the following morning. By this 
plan, if a Lady selects n dress in the afternoon, the pattern 
ca i be obtained by the next morning’s post. These patterns 
are sent by letter past to prevent delay, so an extra stamp 
should always be enclosed. v 

EDITORS' POSTAL ADDRESS. 

Ladies are respectfully requested to observe that all letters 
ordering patterns Ac., should be addressed to the Editors* 
Offices, i, Kelso Place, Kensington, London. W., not to the 
1 ublishers, at Stationers Hail Court, as the latter course 
occasions great delay in the execution of their orders. 
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DEVERE’S PARIS MODEL PATTERNS, 
Price 3d, 4d, 6d, 7d, and 9d Each, 

Comprise all the Costumes, Robes, Jackets, Pelisses, Ac., that appear in this Magazine and are intended only for our Subscribers. These patterns 
are far superior to any that have hitherto been sold in England, France, or America. They are out on new Scientific principles, by the first Parisian 
Modistes, and are guaranteed for good fit and style. They will prove of very great advantage to all Drapers and Dressmakers, enabling them to 
make up with the greatest ease any Costume represented in this favorite Magazine. These Patterns will likewise be of very great service to those 
Ladies who have their dresses made up at home. 

The quantities of materials required for each Dress, Pelisse, Ao. are given in the Magazine itself, with the description of each oostume. 

THE FOLLOWING 18 A LI8T OF DEVERE'8 MODEL PATTERN8 ON 8ALE FROM NOV. 30th. TO DEC. 31»t f 1882. 

(9* IN ORDERING A PATTERN THE NUMBER (and Letter if any) MUST BE SPECIFIED 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* All our patterns are posted at once on 
receipt of order, but, unless they are posted in 
envelopes, there may occasionally be a delay of 
one day, caused by the Government regula¬ 
tions for examining Book Packets. In case of 
further delay, Ladies are requested to write 
immediately to Messrs. Louis Devere A Co*, in 
order that enquiries may be made. 

PATTERNS POSTED IN ENVELOPES. 

It is however much better to have the patterns 
posted in envelopes, instead of by book post. 
This plan ensures safe and early delivery by 
the post office, and we strongly recommend our 
Subscribers to adopt if, in ell cases where time 
is an object. The average postage is lid. each 
pattern. If two or more patterns are ordered 
at once, extra postage must be enolosed. We 
provide envelopes. Stamps for postage must bo 
sent with the order. 


In conbbquencb of the great increase 

OF BU 8 INE 88 , NO NOTICE CAN BE TAKEN OF 
ANT ORDER THAT DOE8 NOT CONTAIN A REMIT¬ 
TANCE. 


Correspondents are respectfully informed 
that no order can be executed unless the Full 
Amount is enclosed with it. Ladies will there¬ 
fore oblige by always consulting the pattern 
list on pages 11 and 12, and thus prevent delay 
in the receipt of their patterns. 

N. U .— Ladies will oblige by always i oriting 
their name and full address at foot of their letters . 

PINNED-UP PATTERNS. 

Ladies who wish to have the Patterns 
Pinned Together, to indicate how they are 
made up, can have this done by enclosing six 
stamps extra for each pattern. Special men¬ 
tion should be made of this when ordering. If 
a flat pattern of the garment is also required to 
cut out by, instead of unpinning the pinned one, 
this extra pattern must be paid for. 

V PARIS MODEL PATTERNS 
FOR LADIES. 

AU oat for Chest measures of 311 inches only, 
unless otherwise stated- 


DRRSSRS AND COSTUMES. 

Price 0d. each. 

UNLE8S OTHERWISE STATED. 

No. 6—'The Stanhope Costume. Prinoesse robe lacing 
at back, pulled sleeves, and deep folded scarf. 

„ 7.—Indoor Toilette. Draped polonaise tumque, 

with waistbelt. 

M 8.—Prinoesse Drees with long fall train. 

„ 9. —New Prinoesse Robe for Morning wear. Me¬ 

dium train, moderately fall at baok. 

Large-sized Patterns. 

,, 10.—Prinoesse Dress for a chest measure of 43 
inebes. 

„ 11.—Polonaise Prinoesse for a chest measure of 44 
inches. 


„ 12.—The Montebello Tea Gown. Watteau style. 

„ 13.—Swiss Belt for gathered Bodice. 3d. 

,, 5b.—P rinceaee Night Dress. 

„ 227a. —The New Diamond Apron, with gathered 
front. Ladies' size, 4d .; Child’s size, 3d. 

187.—Princess Morning Dress. 6d. 

„ 167.—Morning Toilette. 61. 

„ 2J .—The Westminster Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, drapery, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 30.—The Clementine Reception Toilette. Corsage 
pol maise, drapery, and bouffant. 6<1. 

„ 31.—The Malta Morning Costume. Corange, with 
pleated basques. drapery, and bouff aiit. 7d. 

,, 33.—The Sophie Visiting Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with revere, tab!ter, and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 33.—The Biarritz Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, with cape, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 34,—The Kosslyn Afternoon Toilette. Corsage a 
panier, with gilet, draperies, and bouffant. 7d. 


,, 35.—The Chesham Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
basques, tunique, and bouffaut. 7d. Pleated 
underskirt 6d. extra. 

„ 43.—The Moscow Afternoon Walking Toilette. 
Hussar jacket, military style. 6d. 

„ 41.—The Felicity Afternoon Toilotte. Polonaise A 
revere, with pleated bock skirt. 6d. 

„ 45.—The Fitz william Afternoon Promenade Cos¬ 
tume. Double-breasted Jrcket, draped over¬ 
skirt and bouffant. 61. 

N 46.—The Aline Promenade Costume. Pointed oor- 
sage, draped overskirt. and bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 47.—The Osborne Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, draped tablier, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 48.—The Cadogan Reception Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage A revere, draperies, and bouffaut. 7d. 

„ 49.—Toe Fawn Afternoon Promenade Costume. 
Polonaise A paniers. 6d. 

„ 50.—The Edinburgh Promenade Costume. Pointed 
corsage, draped tunique, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 51.—The Louise Afternoon Cottume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage A revere, paniers, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 52.—The Donna Reception Toilette. Pointed cor¬ 
sage, draped tunique. and bouffant. 7d. 

„ 59.—The Marseilles Promenade Toilette. Long Coat 
bodice, paniers, and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 60.—The Courtenay Visiting Costume. Po’onaise 
with cape, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 61.—The Olive Reception Toilette. 9d. 

„ 62.—The Beryl Diuner Toilette. Low corsage a 
basques and draperies. 6d. 

„ 63.—The Raynbam Promenade Costume. Corsage, 
draped overskirt and bouffant. 6d. 

„ 61.—The Vesta Promenade Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage a gilet, draped overskirt and bouffant. 7d. 

M 65.—The Moosqnetafre Promenade or Travelling 
Costume. 7d. 

„ 66.—The Priscilla Afternoon Toilette. Gathered 
polonaise with drapery. 6d. 

„ 67.—The Beaumont Afternoon Toilette. Double- 
breasted coat b-xlice, overskirt, and bouf¬ 
fant. 7d. 

„ 68.—The Hastings Reception Toilette. Pointed 
coreape, draperies, and bouffant. 9d. 

„ 70.—The Liudores Promeuado Costume. Draped 
polonaise. 6d. 

„ 71.—The Gilberte Promenade Costume. 9«1. 

„ 72.—The 8ultana Afternoon Costume. 9d. 

„ 73.—The Minetta Promenade Toilette. Double- 
breasted Jacket, with revere, draped over¬ 
skirt, and bouffant. 61. 

„ 71.—The Daisy Morning Toilette. Open polonaise. 6d. 

„ 75.—The Nellie Morning Costume. 6d. 

„ 76.—The Stafford Reception Toilette. Poiuted Cor¬ 
sage A revere, draped overskirt and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

„ 77.—The Eecellenza Visiting Costume. Pointed 
corsage, with gathered gilet. Draped paniers. 


PATTERNS FOR DECEMBER, 1882. 

Flats 1. 

„ 78.—The Warwick Outdoor Costume. Basque, with 
deepooat tail and draped overskirt. 7d. 

„ 79.—The Durham Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage a gilet and bouffant skirt. 9d. 

„ 80.—The Odessa Promenade Costume. Corsage a 
gilet and draperies. 6d. (We give the pattern 
of the Coreage full-sited.) 

Plate 2. 

„ 81.—Elegant Dinner Toilette. Pointed coreage A 
revere, overskirt, and bouffant. 0d. 

,,82.—The Counters Home Toilette or Tea Gown. 
Pointed corsage, draped paniers, and bouf¬ 
fant. 6d. 

„ 83.—The Bertha Theatre Toilette. Poiuted eeraago 
with square opening, draperies and bouf¬ 
fant. 7a. 

Plate 3. 

„ 84.—The Milner Travelling Costume. Double- 
breasted red ingots. 6d. 

„ 85.—The Ducie Promenade Toilette. Corsage A 
revere, draperies and bouffaut. 6d. 

„ 80.—The Wolseley Afternoon Toilette. Pointed 
corsage, draped overskirt, and bouffant. 9d. 

Plate 4. 

„ 87.—The Albany Visiting Costume. Pointed cor¬ 
sage A revere, draped overskirt aud bouffant. 
(Novel style.) 9d. 

„ 88.—The Fiorise Costume. Draped polonaise, with 
gathered front and puffed sleeve. 7d. 

„ 89.—The Eger ton Outdoor Costume. Double- 
breasted jacket, tunique, and bouffant. 7d. 

Plate 6. 

„ J 66.—The Marietta Double-breasted Mantle for 
girl of 8 to 10. 3d. 


DECEMBER, 1882.—Continued. 

„ J 67.—The Lisa Coat for a child of 10. 3d. 

„ J 68.—L'Eoossais Paletot for a child of 4, 3d, 

„ J 69.—The Rosita Pelisse, with a doable cape, tor a 
child of 2 years old. 3d. 

„ J 70.—The AbOle Cloth Mantle, with a cape, for a 
girl of 11. 6d. 

„ J 71.—The Coquette Coat for a girl of 9. 3d. 

Plate 7. 

„ C 35.—Rotonde or Circular Cloak, with collar. 6d. 
„ C 36.—Long Viaite Mantle. 7d. 

„ C 37.—Cloth Coat. 6d. 

„ C 39.—Visite Mantle. 7d. 

Plate 8. 

„ C 40 —The Windsor Mantle. 6d. 

„ C 41.—The Cosy Opera Cloak. 6d. 


NEW SERIES OF UNDERSKIRTS. 


Suited for the Dresses in the above list. 
Sixpence and Sevenpence Each. 

No. 1.—Marquise long Trained Skirt, for Evening 
Dress. 


3. —Dress Skirt, medium tram. 

4. —Dress 8kirt, long round train. 

6.—Dress Skirt, long square train. 

The above set of five drees skirts is supplied, for Is. 9d 
n any Hires for le. Id. 

n 212.—Short skirt with moveable train, with illus¬ 
tration and description. 7d. 

„ 212a.— Kilted Skirt, walking length. 7d. 


MOURNING COSTUMES- 

Price 6cL Bach. 

M 1.—Deep Mourning Coelome, for a parent. 

M 2.—Mourning Costume, pointed corsage 4 tuuioue. 

M 3.—Mourning Viaite Mantle. * * 

M 4.—Mourning Paletot, double-breasted. 

M 5.—Widow's Mourning Dress. Coreage and open 
tunique 

M 6.—Half-Mourning Costume. Basquine a gilet and 
open tunique. 

M 7.—Half-Mourning Coetume. Corsage Psincesse. 

draperies and bouffant. * 

M 8.—Mourning Costume. Coraage-Redingote and 
skirt. 

M 9.—Mourning Costume. Corsage and Tunique. 

M 10.—Deep Mourning Costume. 4 ^ 

M 11.—Outdoor Mourning Visite. (The skirt is of 
the usual form.) 

M 12.—Half-mourning Pelerine Mantle, with pointed 
ends. 

M13.—Half-mourning Costume. Coreage a gilet and 
draped upper skirt. 

M223.—Mourning Costume. 9d. 

V For Underskirts, see above. 

LADIES MANTLES, PALETOTS, PELISSES, Ac, 


Price 0d. and 7<L Bach. 

Autumn avd Wixrrem Mavtlbs. 

•• ^d* sleeves. 7d. 

„ 36.—The Cliveden Travelling Ulster, with wide 
sleeves. 7d. 

„ 69.—The Mabel Overcoat Ulster. Single-breasted, 
with cape. 7d. 

„ 764.—The New Double-breasted Redlngote Ulster, 
seam at waist. This is the style sometime* 
call® 1 the Ladies' Coaching Coat. 

„ 764a.— Redlngote Jacket. 6d. 

„ 768.—Newmarket Jacket. 6d. 

„ 734a.— Single-Breasted Ulster. 6d. 

,,769.—'The Coaching Ulster. 6d. 

C 1.—Autumn VisTte. 6d. 

C 9.—Long Pelisse for Antumn. 7d. 

C 10.—Visite Mantle. 6d. 

C 11.—Mantilla. 6d. 

C12.-The Phyllis Single-breasted .Tight-fitting 
Jacket, with deep oollar. 6d. 

„C 13.—The Lorine Winter Mantelet, with square* 
ends. 6d. ^ 

»» C 14.—The Diana Hunting Jacket; tight-fitting,, 
single-breasted. 6d. 

,i C 15.—The Sues Jacket, novel form. 6d. 

,, C 16,—The Croisette Mantle, with Dolman sleeves!- 
6d. 

„ C 17.—The Dieppe Hubbard Jacket. 6d. 

„ C 18.—The London Visite Mantle. 6d. 

„ C 19.—The Denbigh Cloth Visite. 6d. 

„ C 30.—The Jean tight-fitting double-breasted' 
Jacket, with bock pleats, fid. 

C VwnUlM waterproof Mantle, willi' 

draped cape. 7d. —- * 
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OEVERFS PARIS MOREL PATTERN!, PRICE SIXPENCE EACH, UNLESS OTHERWISE STATED. 


LADIES’ MANTLES, &c.—Continued. 

M C 22.—Tha Lincoln Ulster, single-breasted, militerj 
•tele. 7d. 

„ C 23.—The Alexandria Ulster, tight-fitting, single- 
breasted, with cape. 7d. 

„ C 24.—The Overland Ulster, double-breasted Visile 
style, with side pleats. 7d. 

„ C 25.—The Babette Mantilla. «d. 

M G 26.—The Pippa double-breasted Jacket, with tarn- 
down collar. 6d. 

„ C 27.—The Lucille VUite Mantle. fid. 

,, C 28.—The Elisabeth Demi-Saison Visits, with deep 
pointed collar. 6d. 

„ C 29.—The Listowel Long Visile Mantle. 7d. 

„ C 90.—The Emma Winter Cloak, Visits style. 6d. 

„ C 31.—The ZoeDouble-breasted Jacket, for cloth. 6d. 

„ C 32.—The Mona Coat. 6d. 

„ C 33.—The Emilie Visite. 6d. 

„ C 31.—The Leonie Jacket. 6d. 

C 38.—New Shawl Visits.—N,B. This pattern will en¬ 
able ladies to drape Cathmere and Paisley 
Shawls into Visite form without cutting the 
shawl. One Shilling and Sixpence. This pat¬ 
tern it only supplied yinned-up, 

317.—Rotonde, or circular fur-lined cloak. 6d. 

„ 399—The Fiennes Redingote Jacket. 6d. 

696.—The ltnbens Jacket, double-breasted, fid. 

„ 414.—The Conyers Jacket. Double-breasted redin- 
goto style. 6d. 

442.—The Claremont Long Pelisse. 7<L 
417.—VUite Mantle. 6d. 

471. —Visite Mantle. fid. 

472. —The Cheviot Travelling Cloak, fid. 

474.—Mauteau Visite. fid. 

485.—The Decies Mantilla, fid. 

405.—The Leicester Visite. fid. 

VSXrUL STANDARD STTLKS. 

423a.— Sealskin Jacket, with a seam in the buck,! 

rather close-fitting, fid. 

C 3.—Waterproof, with deep Cape. 

C 4.—New French Mother Hubbard Mantle. 

C 5.—The Newuinrket Jacket. Redin goto style, 
and double breasted. 

C 6.—The Rosetta Mantelet, a pretty summer style. 

C 7.-1116 Derby Dust Cloak. Visite style. 

C8—Cloth Visite. fid. 


NSW SLEEVES 3d. EACH. 

A. —Sleeve of 1 length for demi-toilette. 

B. —Sleeve with three rows of pulls. 

C. —Abbd Sleeve, with Cape. 

D. —light-fitting buttoned Sleeve, with two puff* 

back seam. 

E. —Tight sleeve, with scollops and puff, buttoning 

four buttons. . . 

F. —Tight fcleeve, with three puffs at back. 

G. —'l ight sleeve, fashionable style, with high armhole. 
N.B.—Any of the 81eeves shown on our Plates 

Costumes may be bad separately, price 3d. each. 


JUVENILE C08TUME8. 

Price 3d. for all marked on the list at under 11 years ef ays 
11 years and upwards, fid. 

.. 219.—The EJfie Promenade Jacket for a young lady 
of 15 or 1«. fid. 

„ 228.—Child’s Pinafore. 8d. 

’ 229 A 229 a.—P inafores for children of 8 years old. 3d. 

232 —The Coquette Ulster for a girl of 10. 3d. 

.. 235.—The *• Comfortable ” Ulster for a young lady of 
13. fid. 

308.- Little Girl's SaiUr Costume. 3d. 

310.—The Isabella Jacket for a child of six. 3d. 

* 311—The Madeline Paletot for a girl of eight. 3d. 
.. 313.—The Camille Cloak for a girl of ten. 3d. 

„ 325.—Little Girl’s Ulster, with Cape. 3d. 

341.—1 he Gervnise Palet.fc for Girl of 9. 3d. 

343.—The Germaine Ulster for a Child of 6. 3d. 

*’ 343a.— The Adelina Ulster for G»rl of 13. 3d. 

33b.— Baby's first Pelisse, with Caps. 

109.—Outdoor Jacket for a girl of six or sere 
j i.—Lawn Tenuis Pinafore for a girl of 7 or 8. 
j 2.—The same Pinafore, for a girl of 11 to 12. 

J 5.—Man of War suit for a boy 9 er 10 years, fid. 
j fi.—Boy's Sailor’s Suit, age 7 to 8. fid. 
j 7.—Boy's Sailor's suit, age 10 toll. 6d. 

J 13.—Princesse Dress for a child of 4. 
j 14.—Double-breasted Ulster with or without belt 
for a girl of 12; similar shape to No. 211. 
j 15—Ditto ditto for a girl of 14. fid. 
j ifi,—Priuoess Polonaise, with square opening at 
neck. May be used for a Lawn Tennis apron, 
v 23.—Princesse Frock with low neck and short sleeves 
for a child of fi. 3d, 

j 24.—Princesse Dress for a Girl of 15. fid. 
j 25^—Princesse Polonaise tor a Girl of 14. Chest 
measure 29 inches. 

t 26.—Tlie Olga Deuii - unison Paletot. Single- 
breasted, with cape collar, for a girl of 7 to 9. 
t 27.—The Melita Ulster. Double-breasted, button¬ 
ing to neck, for a girl of 10 to 14. 
j 30 —The Fernando Cloth Jacket, for a girl of 10 to 11. 
* .7 r,l!—The Lncy Cloth Paletot for a girl of fi or 7. 
j 32^—The Cecile Visite for a girl *<f 10. 
j 33.—Mother Hubbard Mantle for a girl 11 or 12. fid. 
.J 34!—Girl's Paletot, S.B., age 14. fid. 

j 3fi.—The Susanna Costume for girl of 8. 3d. 

" j 37—The Butterfly Costume for child of 3. 3d. 

j 3g[—The Holland Costume for girl of 10. 3d. 

” J 39.—Costume for girl of 12. fid. 


JUVENILE COSTUMES— Continued. 
v , J 41.—The Amelia Costume for girl of 8. Sd. 

„ J 42.—The Henrietta Toilette for child of four. Sd. 

„ J 44.—The Eva Coetume for a girl of 10. 3d. 

•i J 45.—The Feauvette Frock for a girl of 8. 3d, 

J 46—The Elflnella Toilette for child of 9. 3d. 

J 47.—The Narcissi Coetume for girl of 12. Double- 
breasted jacket, with drapery and bouffant, fid. 

J 48.—The Pet Frock for child of 4. Sd. 

J 49.—Little Boy'a Drees, age 7. 3d. 

J 50.—The Fanchette Coat for child of 8. Sd. 

J 51.—Pleated Blouse for boy of 9. Sd. 

J 62.—The Claudios Dress for girl of 14. fid. 

J 58.—The Clotilde Outdoor Toilette for child of 10.3d. 

J 54.—The Nina Long Jacket for child of 8. 3d. 

J 55.—The Florence J acket for rirl of 14 or 15. Single- 
breasted, with collar. fiJ. 

J 56.—The Marie Costume for girl of 11. fid. 

J 57.—Outdoor Costume for joung lady of 15 orlfi. 
Double-breasted corsage, drapery, end bouff¬ 
ant. fid. 

J 58.—The Ottoline Costume for girl of 13. 6d. 

J 69.—The Robinette Jacket. Double-breasted, with 
cape, for girl of 9. 3d. 

J 60.—The Clnribel Ulster, with pleated body and 
cape, for young lady of 15 or 16. fid. 

J 61.—The Maggie Costume, with pleated jacket, for 
a girl of 11. fid. 

J 62.—The Gertie Cheviot Coetume for girl of 1L 
Pointed corsage, with peniers. fid. 

J 63.—The Myra Double-breasted Jacket for girl of 
12. fid. 

J 64.—The Lily Alpnca Costume for girl of 8. Sd. 

J 65.—Single-breasted Ulster for a girl of 16. 6d. 

„ 337.—Princes m Dress for a Girl of 12. 

„ 337a. —Robe Priucesse for a girl of 9 years old. 

„ 760a.—N ewmarket or Redingote Ulster, with sea m at 
waiut for a girl of 12 or 13. fid. 

„ 379.—The Pmsy Coat for child of five. 3d. 

„ 380.—The Amy Toilette, tight-fitting jacket and 
overskirt for girl of 10 to 14. fid. 

„ 340.—The Louise Coat for a child of five. 3d. 

,, 369.—The Evelina double-breasted Jacket tor a girl 
of 11 or 12. fid. 

„ 393.—The Juana double-breasted Coat for a girl of 
fourteen to sixteen, fid. 

„ 444.—Toilet for a Girl of 12 to 16. Draped polonaise 
ft, gilet. 6d. 

8TANDARD BODY PATTERNS 

WITH BASQUES. 

FOB iU SIZES. 

(In thin tissue paper, at Reduced Prices.) 
CHILDREN'S & GIRLS' sixes 3d.each. 

Chest Measure 19, age 2 ; chest 20}, age 4; 
ohest 22, age 6; chest 24, age 8 ; chest 27, age 
11 to 12 ; chest 28}, age 12 to 13 ; chest 90, age 
14 to 15. Or mar be had in brown paper 
price 6d. each; the complete set, 2s. 6a., 

LADIES' SIZES, 4 d. each. 

Chest Measures,—31}, 89, 34}, 96, 37}, 39|, 
41, 42}. Or may be had in brown paper, 
6d. each; the complete set, 3s. 


%• This list it added to every month ; for particulars ej 
which set succeeding numbers of the Magazine. 

•*« Patterns are rciihdraun r rom thie list as toon as 
they go out of fashion. 

%• Theee patterns (Children's patterns ex¬ 
cepted) are cut for Ladiee of good figure, meatur - 
tng 34} inches Cheat measure, and 24 inches 
Waist measure. Instructions for Dressmaking , 
and for enlarging or decreasing the sire, will be 
enclosed gratis with each pattern. 

Apply by lrttrr only, enclosing postage 
stamps, to MV88R8. Louis Devsrr & Co., 
1, Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


In ordering a Pattern the Number 
(and Letter if any) must be specified. 


NEW FRENCH UNOERLINEN. 


DE VERB'S 

ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 

or 

FULL-SIZED PATTERNS OP UNDERLINEN 
FOR LADIES, GIRLS, AND CH1LDRBN, 
TOGETHER WITH BABY LINEN AND UNDER¬ 
GARMENTS FOR GENTLEMEN AND BOY8. 
With prices of each, and an engraving of the 
appearance of each garment when made np. The 
whole forms an Eight-page Pamphlet, the site ef 
this Magaxine, and will be sent to any address 

FOB TWO STAMPS. 

Which must be forwarded to Louis Devere A 
Co., 1 Kelso Place, Kensington, London, W. 


DEVERES’S MODEL BU8T8. 

PRICE 26s. EACH, 



An illustrated prospectus with full de¬ 
scription and testimonials will be sent 
on receipt of post card, by Louis Devere 
& Co., 1, Kelso Place, Kensington, 
London, W. 


1 vd. cloth 8uo., 5». Cheap Popular Edition , Is. 

POEM8 AND SONNETS. 

By Harriett Stockall. 


M There is a good deal of grace and tenderness in 

Mias Stockall’a verses."—Saturday Review. 

** These are the thoughts of a refined and cultivated 
woman, expressed in pleasing rente."—Spectator. 

Never devoid of a tender and graceful suggestive¬ 
ness.”— Queen. 

“ Many of tlie nieces have appeared in * All the 
Year Round* and all show nice sentiment and sin¬ 
cere feelings of religion and loyalty.”—The Graphic. 

“ Full of thought and tender feeling: thought that 
elevates, and feeling that is not tinctured with 
drowsiness or melancholy ."—Malvern News. 

"Pretty and sweet, tender and plaintive .**—a Uu*. 
trated London Arte#. 

“ There are every where evidences of a strong natural 
feeling, and a healthy elevating tone pervades the 
volume .”—West London Observer. 


" Mis* Stockall is not only a landscape hut a figure 
painter: indeed, her chief power is displayed in depict¬ 
ing tlie human subject. There is scarcely a phase or 
an incident of life into which her penetrating sym¬ 
pathetic song does not carry her, or from which she is 
not able to draw wise reflection or sweet consolation.” 
—Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

" The writer speaks direct to our hearts in a manner 
that cannot fail to elevate.”— Keble’s Gazette . 

“ We can honestly say that we hare not enjoyed any 
collection of poems so much since first we made 
acquaintance with Adelaide Proctor, whom, while 
thoroughly original, our authoress often resembles.”— 
Kensington News . 

“ A poet commanding admiration by the force of 
her genius, and her unaffected grace, simplicity, and 
pathos .”—News of the World. 


8EAL8KINS 8c REAL FUR SKIN, 
8EAL DYED, FOR LADIES' OAPES. 


The World of Fashion for October says:— M Tlie 
Shoulder Cotie of Fur, or of some thick material trim¬ 
med with Fur, will be revived this autumn,” Tlie 
Advertiser secured in Paris a large Stock of these this 
season for Ladies’ Capes and Trimmings, and for 
Ladies' Jackets, in Skins complete. 

REAL SEALSKINS, averaging 31 by 18, £t 10s. 
SEAL IMITATION, Rea! Skins, 20by 14,7 6each. 

Sent Carriage paid on receipt of remittance, by the 
importer. Samples of the Imitation Seal Skin sent on 
receipt of stanqied envelope. 


FRANCIS GIBSON, 

13, EGLINTON ST., GLASGOW. 
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